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INTEODUCTION TO YOLUME III. 


Home of the causes which contributed to delay the appearance of 
the second volume of this History of the Eoyal Navy, have con- 
tributed to delay the appearance of this, the third. The progress 
of the work has, as before, been hampered by my ill-health and 
my enJbrced residence in the high Alps during the greater part 
of the year. A certain amount of delay, moreover, has resulted 
indirectly from the recent war between the United States and 
Spain. Captain A. T. Mahan, whose critical narrative of tlie 
major operations of the War of the American Eevolution fills 
about a third of the present volume, was employed in the service 
of his country ^ at Washington during the late conflict, and was 
thus prevented for a time from devoting his attention to other 
matters. Ho much of the delay as has been caused by his pre- 
occupation will, I am sure, be readily forgiven, seeing that he 
has now been able to revise proofs, etc., which must otherwise 
have been sent to press without his final 'iinjyrimatur. This book 
has much to say concerning the beginnings and the early exploits 
of the United States’ Navy, which, in the days of Hull and 
Decatur, proved itself to be as capable and chivalrous an 
opponent as Great Britain ever had to meet uxioii the seas, and 
which since, — and not only in the days of Tatnall, — has shown 
itself as true and loyal a friend to Britain and her Navy, in peace 
time, as it was gallant a foe in war. I cannot, therefore, refrain 
from expressing here a sentiment which, in the course of the late 
short hut brilliant struggle, must have welled up often in the 

^ I should nieutiou that my other American collaborator, Mr. Theodore lloosevelt, 
resigned his appointment as Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Navy, in order to take an 
active ]'iart in the war, and, having obtained a commission as Lieut.-Colonel of the now 
famous “ liougli Eiders,” fought with very distinguished bravery before Santiago 
de Cuba. He lias since been elected Grovernor of the State of New York. 
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heart of many a Briton. We triumpli wiierever the race wins 
fresh glories ; and we feel proud in the thought that the victory 
has been gained by men speaking our speech, bearing our names, 
.sharing our blood, and inspired by the traditions bequeathed equally 
to both nations by Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Blake, Boscawen and 
Hawke. Not to us has it fallen in these recent years to illustrate 
those traditions, and to add to them fresh epics. Yet, since our 
Irrothers of the New World have shown themselves at Manilla and 
Bantiago the same men that they were at Mobile and New Orleans, 
we are surely justified in hoping that we, should the hour for action 
come again, shall be able to prove that our branch of the old stock 
retains, in a similar manner, the old grit and the old sea virtues. 

Although, as I have said, the X->i’ogress of the wnrk continues to 
be somewhat delayed by luy x)ersonal disabilities, I am not conscious 
that the book suffers in any other w’ay in consequence of my ill- 
health. Thanks to my numerous and indefatigable helpers and 
■corresj)ondents, I am not, in spite of my necessary absence h’om 
home, obliged to forego reference to any documents, state papers, or 
books which ought to be consulted. Happily, too, most of the 
materials for my of the work were collected, and, to some 
extent, set in order, ere I became a x)risoner here ; and although, of 
course, I still very often have to ax^peal for further x)articulars to the 
Xrublic libraries, the Becord Office, x>rivate muniment rooms, and 
other storehouses of fact, there is, I find, remarkably little supple- 
mentary research of this kind which cannot be carried out for me 
by my assistants. It is a longer X->i’Ocess, and a costlier, but not, I 
hope, a less effective one. 

I make this exxdaiiation because some friendly critics who have 
been so good as to poiiit out certain small errors of omission or 
commission in the pi’ovious volumes, have generously hinted their 
•conviction that, w’ere I not the invalid I unfortunately am, these 
errors would not have appeared. If I really believed that my state 
of health were incompatible wdtb the carrying out of the work in 
hand, I should assuredly tiy to find someone else to take over my 
duties and res|)Oiisibilities. But the fact is that such errors as I 
have had brought to my notice, — and fortunately they are neither 
■serious nor numerous, — are inevitable imperfections in any book of 
this nature ; for, paradoxical though it he, I can safely assert that 
in nothing is it so impossible to attain to absolute correctness and 
finality as in a critical record of historic facts. The difficulty 
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would beset me equally, were I sound instead of sick, and in London 
instead of in Switzerland. There are conflicts of evidence which 
ai^pear irreconcilable; there are original authorities which cannot 
be laid hands upon, or which even the most studiously careful will 
]:)y chance overlook ; and there are many questions, the discussion of 
which cannot be seriously attem^Dted in a w'ork to which limits have 
been set. I am sure that some at least of the critics to whom I 
have alluded, have made the mistake of supposing that it is because 
■of my condition and my position that I have ignored this witness’ 
testimony on a court-martial, have seemed to pay little or no heed 
to the statements contained in that document, or have failed to 
enter upon such and such an interesting, but wide point of criticism. 
I am obliged to say that such shortcomings as are to be found in 
these volumes are due, for the most part, to very different causes. 
Firstly, I am restrained by the space at my command from touching 
upon many subjects with which I should otherwise like to deal at 
length, and from entering ujDon long discussions as to the credibility 
•of evidence. The same consideration even obliges me to omit many 
footnotes and references which I should otherwise gladly include. 
Secondly, I am guided by the conviction that anyone who aspires 
to complete a book so voluminous as this History, must perforce 
proceed upon principles somewhat similar to those which Dr. 
Johnson sketched in a very famous passage. 

“Failures,” lie wrote, “however freqncut, may admit of extenuation and apuLjgy. 
To have attenijded much is always landahle, even when the enterprise is above the 
strengtli that underlakes it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I 
was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and perhaps without 
improvement. I saw that one enquiry only gave occasion to another, that book referred 
to book, that to search was not always to lind, and to find was liot always to be 
informed ; and that thus to pursue perfection was, like the first inhahitunts of Arcadia, 
to chase the sun, which, when they had reached the hill where he seemed to rest, was 
still beheld at the same distance from them.” 

If, to put matters in other words, one W'ere determined, in an 
undertaking of this kind, to be content with nothing short of absolute 
•completeness and finality, neither the initiator, nor, after his death, 
•any of his successors, would live long enough to finish the work. 
I make bold to recommend this reflection to all my critics, and 
■especially to one of them, who, in his review of my second volume, 
said, speaking of the account there given of the first Dutch War 
‘,(1652-54), that it was “premature.” I do not doubt that it will he 
pjossible, say a hundred years hence, to write a better and completer 
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liistory of that war tiian can be written now ; but to admit so nincli 
is surely not tbe same thing as to agree that a history, carefully 
written now, and illustrated with scores of previously unpublished 
facts, is written too soon. It is surely not “ premature ” to brush 
away even a single published error or misconception concerning the 
course of our naval history ; and, I think, I may safely say that this 
volume and those volumes which have preceded it, — although they, 
too, i^ossibly contain many errors on minor points,— give, upon the 
■whole, a much fairer and more accurate version of that history than 
lias been hitherto j)i’esented. One dares not hope for — much less 
can one wait for, — absolute finality. But, by means of an under- 
taking planned and carried out as this one is, in accordance with 
the principles set forth in my G-eneral Preface, one may at least be 
instrumental in enlarging general knowledge of a great subject, and 
in rendering impossible the future acceptation of some of the gross 
and astonishing misstatements on naval matters -which one finds in 
almost every English history. I have no wish to say here anything 
unkind about any of my brother men of letters : hut I cannot 
abstain from citing from one particular hook a few misstatements of 
the sort to which I allude, in order that it may be seen that the 
present work is not premature,” and that there does exist already 
a real necessity for something of the kind. I speak of a hook, dealing 
■wdth English history generally, and consisting of upwards of eleven 
hundred large pages of small type. It bears the imprint of reputable 
publishers ; and upon the title-page are the names of two distin- 
guished university men, one of whom is described as a lecturer on 
modern history, and the other as a late professor on history, in a 
Wtill-know’n English college. The second edition of this book, dated 
188.5, is responsible for the following extraordinary statements, 
among others. 

Of Admiral Edwurd Yernon (1), it is said that he rvas a “ rear- 
admiral at twenty-fonr,” and that he “failed in his attempt to 
seize Porto Bello, from an insufficiency of force.” The truth is 
that Yenioii "was made a vice-admiral in 1739, when he w^as fifty- 
five, that he had never before held flag-rank, and that, far from 
failing at Puerto Bello, he brilliantly captured that place on 
November 22ncl, 1789, “with six ships only,” as may be seen on 
reference to pp. 54-57 of the present volume. 

Surely there is some unconscious supprcssio vcri in the assertion 
that, “foiled in his attempt to catch the Spanish treasure-ship, 
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Alison sailed westward from America with the Centurion, his sole 
remaining ship, and arrived at Bpithead in June 1744.” The story 
ol. what i-eahy happened, and of how the Manilla galleon was taken, 
will he found on p. 8‘i8 of this volume. 

Episodes, localities, and individuals are curiously jumhled and 
confused in the following passage:— “ On the 1st of June, 1794, the 
division of the Gliannel fleet commanded by Lord Howe attacked 
and utterly defeated the French fleet off the Hyk’es Islands. In 
this action Hood played a conspicuous part, and in the following 
August he was created Baron Bridport, in the Irish peerage.” It is 
true, of course, that a g'reat battle w^as fought on “ The Gflorious 
First of June,” 1794 ; but it was fought, not off the Hyeres Islands, 
which he near Toulon, in the Mediterranean, but off Ushant, near 
the mouth of the Britisli Clbanncl. The only important action 
fought off; Hyeres during the war of 1793-1802 was fought in July,, 
1795, by a British fleet under Admiral William Hotham (1). That 
force was not a division of the Channel fleet, nor were the French 
utterly defeated on the occasion. Moreover, Lord Bridport was not 
upon the scene. 

llodncy is descri))ed as “tlie son of a naval officer of some 
renown.” Henry Eodney, his father, is usually supposed, neverthe- 
less, to have been a country gentleman, living at Walton-on-Thames. 
It is tiirther said of Eodney tliat, while he was residing in France, 
“ offers were made by the French to tempt him to desert his 
country ; but lie rejected the overtures, and was rewarded in 177H 
by being promoted to be an admiral.” It is news that promotion in 
the Navy has ever been a reward for a flag-officer’s refusal to become 
a traitor : yet, seeing that when Eodney was made an Admiral of 
the White, on January 29th, 1782, he was still in France, and that, 
according to the generally accepted story, he owed his ability tO' 
return to England to the fact that a French gentleman lent him the 
necessary money, it is difficult to believe that the authorities at 
Whitehall, if they had ever suspected him of treasonable proclivities, 
could have felt sure, vrhen they promoted him, that their suspicions 
were baseless. 

Of Bir Charles Napier it is said : in 1829 he was employed off 
the coast of Portugal in the Galatea, He supiported the Constitu- 
tionalists ; defeated the fleet of Bon Miguel, and settled Donna 
Maria on the throne. Don Pedro was unbounded in his gratitude : 
created him Viscount of Cape St. Vincent ; gave him all the 
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Portuguese orders, ouid named him admiral-in-chief.” Prom this it 
would certainly appear to the ordinary reader that, while com- 
manding H.M.S. Galatea, Napier took an active part in the internal 
affairs of Portugal and defeated Don Miguel ; and that, in conse- 
quence of his action, he was given command of Don Pedro’s fleet. 
Yet, in fact, Naxjier quitted the Galatea early in 1832 ; succeeded 
8artoriiis in command of Don Pedro's fleet in 1833, and did not, 
until he was already serving in that capacity, defeat Don Miguel, 

I might, if it were worth while, cite scores of other misstate- 
ments, equally astonishing, from the book in question, and from 
other recent works dealing with English history. Surely, when 
.such misstatements are being circulated broadcast, it is not 
"premature” to xmt forward a Naval History which, though it 
may possibly contain errors on obscure points of fact or criticism, 
and though it make no pretence to be absolutely complete and 
flual, has been, at least, prepared with a vast amount of care, 
which is the outcome of reference, — not, of course, to all existing 
(u-iginal authorities, but to many thousands of unpublished docu- 
ments, private and public, and to many thousands of printed 
histories, biographies, ofdcial papers, Navy lists, pamphlets and 
periodicals; and which has involved research in, and, in some 
cases, special journeys to, not merely many parts of England, but 
also France, America, Spain, Holland, Pmssia, Denmark and Italy. 

For Chapters XXVI, XXVII, and XXX, of the present volume, 
and for the appendix and some of the notes to Chapter XXXI, I am 
directly responsible. Sir Clements Markham contributes Chapter 
XXIX; Captain Mahan, Chapter XXXI, and Mr. L. Carr Laughton, 
Chapter XXVIII, and the appendix thereto. 

Captain Mahan desires me to express here, on his l}ehalf, very 
cordial thanks to Professor .J. K. Laughton, R.N., who has kindly 
assisted him in many ways in the preparation of Chapter XXXI, in 
the present volume.^ "With regard to that chapter, I ought to point 
out that the plan, on p. 375, of the naval attack on Fort Moultrie, 
Charleston, in 1770, will be found to differ, in some small and un- 
important details, from Captain Mahan’s description of the disposi- 
tions of the ships and of the guns in the works. Seeing, however, 
that the plan in question is based upon a contemporary drawing 


nv' ^'*7 disposal numerous notes made by biin at tbe Record 

Otoco.^ Ibese have been of great, and indeed of indispensable assistance in the 
narrative. ’—Letter of Captain Mahan to W. L. 0. 
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made upon the spot by a British naval officer, and intended to 
accompany and illustrate the dispatch ot Commodore Sir Peter 
Parker (1), I have deemed it to be of more than sufficient interest 
to warrant its reproduction. Por its inclusion, however, Captain 
Mahan is not responsible. Among other supplementary illustrations 
which I have ventured to add to his chajpter, is the valualde note on 
p. 396. It is but a brief note ; but it represents the results of many 
days’ labour ; and we should not have been able to obtain the 
tigures contained in it, had we not had the co-operation of Colonel 
H. Hozier, Secretary of Lloyd’s, who most kindly allowed some of 
the clerks in his office to compile the table from the oi'iginal 
documents. 

To Lord Vernon, for information concerning his distinguished 
Ivinsman, Admiral Edward Vernon (1), and to Captain Thomas 
Suckling, R.N. (retd.), I desire also to express special thanks. 

I regret that, owing to the fact that more than one chapter 
of the present volume has extended to greater length than was 
originally intended, I have found it impossible to conclude the 
history of the period 1762-1793 with Mr. H. W. Wilson’s accouiit 
of the minor operations of the War of American devolution. That 
account will form the first chapter of Vol. IV, which, since most 
( 3 f it is already in type, will, I hope, be in a condition for publication 
very early in the year 1899. 


DaVOS-AM-PlA'J’Z, SwmEULAND. 
Nov. 1898 . 


W. L. 0. 
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The reader is requested to correct the follorviug errors, the i>ryse]iee of which 
not discovered until after the greater part of the volniiie had been sent to press, 

P, 0, at end of flic tabic, in the two lower lines, under Cables, 

for Diameter of bower cables, 7'ead Circinnferonee of bower cables. 

P. 37o, line 4 from bottom, 

for Captain .James Pieid, ir.ud Cuiimiandei- J.-inies Itcid 
„ line 2 frmn boftom, 

for Christopher, read Tobias. 

P. .'ISO, line 5, 

for Admiral Tjord Howe, read Yice-Ailiniral Lord Horn. 

P. ;1S7, line 21, 

for Caiillield, orad Caulfeild. 

P, 40G, in table in note, under Vigilant, 

for ("Join. Hugh Oluberry Christian, read C<jiii. Prabazon Cliristian 
P. -171, line 18, 

for Thoiiias Clraves (1), read Thomas Gi\'n-es (2)- 
P. 478, line 2o, 

for Caulfield, read Caulfeild. 

„ line 20, 

for Pionovier, rend Bonavia. 

P. 474, line 2. from bottom, 

for Caulfield, read Caulfeild. 

I*. o05, in 2nd col. of table, 

for Ciipt. George Murray, 'read Capt. Hun. tJeorge iMiirray. 
for Capt. Ptobert Sutton, 'read Cajit. Koberfc Maimers Sutton. 

P. 58S, line. 14, 

for Tlichard Hugbes, Bart. (2), read Picbard Hiiglies (.'!), Bart. 

„ in first foot-note, 

for Bichard Hughes, Bart. (1), read Biehard Hughes ('!), Bart. 

P. 54(1, in ord col. of note, 

for Ilcros, read Ileros. 

I’. 550, in line 8 of ilh col. of table, 

for Lapalliere, read Laiielliere. 

P. 554, line 35, 

for Batacalo, read. Batticaloa. 

P. 557, line. 12, 

for Batacalo, read Batticaloa. 
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Port Louis, Hispaniola . 

Piyng’s Action, 175*3, L, 3 p.m. . 

Byng’s Action, 175(3, TL, 2.30 p.m. 

Byng's Action, 1756, ITT., 3 p.m. 

Admiral the Hon. John Bvng . 

Vicic- Admiral Charles Watson. 

Captain AIaurice Suckling, R.N. 

Admiral Sir Charles Saunders 
Admiral Sir George Pocock 
Bear-Admiral PticiiARD Kempenfelt . 

The Harbour of Louisboueg . 

Commemorative Medal op the Capture of Louisbouug, 17. 
Commemorative Medal of the Battle op Guibeuon, 1759 
Sir Peter Parker, Admiral of the Flee' 

Admiral Sir Hiciiard King 
'Bittacle, or Binnacle, 1750 . 

^VoY-\L Block 

^Ships’ Fire-Enchnbs, 1750 

^ Log, 1750 

Hand Screw, or Jack, 1760 , 

Signature of Richard, Earl Howe, Ad.’riral of the 
Commemorative Medal of Keppel’s Action, 1778 

Lake Champlain 

IManceuvres of Howe and d’Estaing . 

Admiral Augustus Viscount Keppel. 


Flee’ 


25 

28 

31 

39 

49 

53 

5(5 

GO 

73 

92 

93 

98 

99 
114 
127 

133 

134 
149 

149 

150 

159 
162 

160 
170 
173 
180 

184 

185 
222 
237 
240 
255 
266 
309 
316 

324 

325 
353 
355 
407 
418 


TLLUBTILiTIONH. 


XIX 


Kkppel’s Action off Usiiant, 177S, I., 2.30 p.h.. 
Keppel’s Action off Usiiant, 1778, IT., G p.m. . 
Aiimip.al the Hon. Baiiuel BAEPJNaToN 
Nohthekn Part of St. Lucia .... 

'Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1) . . . , 

Byron’s Aciton off (Jrbnada . . . . . 

Admiral Harriot Arbuthnot . , . . . 

Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (2) . . . . 

lloDNEY AND DE CuiCHEN, x\PRIL 17 tH, 1780, I., 8 TO 
Rodney and de Guichbn, April 17th, 1780, II., nooi 
Rodney and de Guichen, May 15th, 1780 
Cornwallis and de Ternay, June 20th, 1780 . 

Admiral the Hon. Sir "William Cornwallis 
Commemouattvb Medal of the Capture of St. Eusta'J 
Part of 'itie Windward Islands . . . , 

Arbuthnot and des Touches . . . . , 

Craves and de Grasse ...... 

Hood and de Grasse, January 25th, 1782, I. . 

Hood and de Grasse, January 25th, 1782, IT. . 
Hood’s Anchoraoe at St. Kitt’s, 1782 
Rodney and de Grasse, April 9th, 1782, L, 9.45 a.m 
Rodney and de GJrasse, April 9Tn, 1782, 11., noon 
Commemor.ative Medal of Rodney’s Victory, 1782 
Rodney and de Grasse, April 12th, 1782, A. . 
PvUDNEY AND DE GrASSE, ApRIL UtTI, 1782, B. . 
Rodney and de Grasse, April Utii, 1782, C. . 
Rodney and de Grasse, Apuil 12th, L782, D. . 
SUFFREN AND JoilNSTONE, PoUTO PrAVA, 1781 
SuFFiiEN AND HuojiES, Pedruary 1/TII, 1782 
SuFFUEN AND HuoiiEs, April 12th, 1782 . 

SUFFJtEN AND IIU(!11ES, JULV GtH, 17^2 
SUFFREN AND PiUOHES, SeI’TEMBEU JrD, 1782 





NAVAL HISTOEY. 


CHAPTEE XXVI. 

CIVIL HISTORY OP THE HOYAH NAVY, 1714-176*3. 

Administration of thu Navj^ — The Admiralty Board — The Sick and Wuuiid'id Board — 
The Admiralty Buildings — The Navy Office — 'llie Navy Pay Office — First Lords 
and Secretaries of the Admiralty, and Principal Officers of the Navy, 171-1-1702 — 
Naval Expenditure — Increase in various classes of ships — State of the fleet in 171-1, 
1727, 1752 and 1760 — The introduction of the true frigate — The dimensions of ships 
— Couiplements — Siiuill arms — Anchors — Cables — Method of computing tonnage 
— Service ordnance — The annaineut of ships — Some typical men-of-\var — Cost of 
men-of-\var in 1719, 173?) and 17-11 — Hadley's quadrant — Harrison's timekeeper 
— Coppering — Sail-cloth — The E«ldystone Light — Lighthouses — Lightships — The 
King’s Pieguhitions and Admiralty Instrnctioiis — ^Pilots — Smugglers — A'ernon on 
smugglers and their dangers — llcpression of piracy — The xirticles of War — 
Greenwich Hospital — The encouragement of seamen— Prize money— Bounties to 
seamen — ^Pay and half-pay — Officers’ servants — Promotion to ilag-rauk— Sipier- 
aunuation of Captains — The establishment of uniform for officers — The rough life 
of the service — The character of officers — Immorality on the lower dock — Heidtli 
of the Navy. 

TVUEING the period 1714-1763 very little change 
took place in the character of the machinery 
whereby the Eoyal Navy was administered. That 
machinery had attained a certain degree of perfection, 
and w*as in fairly good working order. The Act of 
William and Mary,^ which specified and defined the 
functions of the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of England, continued to he the authority in virtue of which 
the Admiralty Board acted; and the patent granted to her Admiralty 
Board by Queen Anne was substantially reproduced from time to 
time as fresh Boards succeeded one another. In the civil depart- 
ment, the most important alteration was the appointment, in 
1740, of a Sick and Wounded Board. The sick and hurt seamen 
of the Navy had been looked after by a Commission in the reign 
’ 2 W. & M., sess. 2, c. 2, 
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CIVIL HISTOBT , 17U-1702. 


[171-i~17G2. 


of William III. ; but in 109*2 the business bad been transferred to 
the Commissioners of the Eegister Office, and thence, in 1702, to 
another separate Commission, which had lasted until 1713. There- 
after, for some years, things remained unsettled ; but in 1740, in 
consequence of the war with Spain, a Commission wars specially 
granted to three persons, who were entrusted not only with the care 
of sick and wounded seamen, but also with the superintendence of 
medical stores supplied for the use of the Navy, the management of 
naval hos^htals ashore and afloat, the examination and appointment 
of naval surgeons, and the maintenance and exchange of prisoners 
of war. From 1745 to 1749, this Board consisted of four instead 
of three Commissioners ; from 1749 to 1755, of two only ; from 
April to November, 1755, of three, as at first; and from 1756 to 
1763, of four. Its offices were on Tower Hill. 

The old Admiralty buildings at Wallingford House fell into decay 
about the year 1722, when the office of the Commissioners was 
temporarily transferred to a house in St. James’s Square. The 
older paid of the present Admiralty buildings in Whitehall, was 
completed and occupied in 1725, though not until 1760 was the 
colonnade or screen built across the street-side of the court-yard to 
mitigate the unpleasant effect produced by the attenuated propor- 
tions of the columns on the western side of the square. The Navy 
Office remained during the period at the corner of Seething Lane 
and Crutched Friars ; and the Navy Pay Office was in Old Broad 
Street. 

The succession of the more important administrative officers was 
as follows ; — 

Fiest Loed of the Admiealty. 

Oct. 14, 1714. Edward, Earl of Orford, Admiral. 

Ap. 1(), 1717. James, Earl of Berkeley, Admiral. 

Aug. 2, 1727. G-eorge, Viscount Torrington, Admiral. 

June 21, 1783. Sir Charles Wager, lit., Admiral. 

Mar. 19, 1742. Daniel, Earl of Winchelsea. 

Dec. 1744. John, Duke of Bedford. 

Feb. 20, 1748. John, Earl of Sandwich. 

June 22, 1761. George, Lord Anson, Admiral. 

Nov. 20, 1756. Bichard, Earl Temple. 

Ap. 1757. Daniel, Earl of Winchelsea. 

June 30, 1757. George, Lord Anson, Admiral. 

June 19, 1762. George, Earl of Halifax. 

Oct. 16, 1762. George Grenville. 



17J4-1702.J 


FIUNCIPaL OFFTCJCliS OF TUB FAl'Y, 


FoL. 

Dec. 


April 

Juno 


April 

Jau. 

Mar. 

Mar. i 

Feb. 

Nov. 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Juue 

Aug. 


SEt'iiETAiiY OF THE Ai):\rir(AriTY. 


J OK] ah Burchett . 

1742. Thomas Corbett. 

1751. John Clevltind (with, as assistant and deputy, 
John Millies). 


TitKASCrUKR OF 'I'HK NaVV. 


Cr.KUK i»F THF. Acts, 


.Joliti Aislabie. 

17] R. Tlicbanl HamiKlen. 

1720. Sir Geo. Byug, Kt., Adiu. 
172-1. lion. Homy Pat tee Pyug. 
1725. William Corbett. 

178-1. Artliui- Onslow. 

1742. Thomas Clutterbuek. 

1712. Bir Gharle.s Wager, Kt., 

Admiral. 

1713. Bir John llusliout, Bart. 
171-4. George Doddingl on. 

1740. Hon. Henry Bils( 111 Leggo. 

1754. George Gi-envillc. 

1756. Genrge Doddingtom 

1756. George Grenville. 

1757. George Doddington. 

1757. George Grenville. 

1762. William Wildman, Vis- 
count Barrington. 

CONTliOLLER OF THE NAVY. 

Sir Gharle.s Wager, Kr., 
Pioar-Admiral. 

1718. Thomas Swanton (1), 
Captain, Il.N. 

1722. James Mighells, Vice-Ad- 
miral. 

1734. Fiichard Haddock (2), 
Captain, Il.N, 

22, 1749. Bavage Mostyn, Captain, 

H.N. 

1755. Edward Falkiughaia (1), 

Captain, Il.N. 

1755. Charles Saunders, Cap- 
tain, R.N. 

1750. Digby Dent (2), Captain, 

E.N. 

1750. George Cockburne, Cap- 
tain, Il.N. 

Surveyor of the Navy. 
William Lee. 

1715. Jacob Ackwortb. 

1746. Joseph Allin. 

-t-rr /Thomas Slade. 

‘ William Bateley 



Samuel Atkins. 

May 

J71ti. Tempest Holmes. 

Sept. 

I72t;. 'riinmas Pearce. 

A]>ril 

1743. John Olevland. 

Aug. 

174(i. Iluliert ( (sborne. 

July 

1747. Daniel Devert. 

Jan. 

1701. Timothy Brett. 

1 :Mar. 

1761. Edward Mason. 

1 CoYTRfH.LKE OF THE TUEASUREU'S 

1 Accourts. 

! Dennis Liddell. 

i Nov. 

1717. Eichard Burton. 

i Aug. i 

1 

17, 1727. Sir George Saunders, Kt., 
Captain and Ilear-Aduj. 

1 Feb. 

]735, George Piirvi.s, Captain, 
E.N. 

Mar. 

1740. John Philipson. 

Dec. 

1743. IVilliain Corbett. 

Aug. 

1753. Eichard Hall. 

Mar. 

1761. Timothy Brett. 

! C(tXTRoI.l.EB OF THE A^ICTL'ALLIXO 

j Accounts. 

1 Beniamiu Tiniewell. 

Nov. 

1714. Eichard Burton. 

Nov. 

1717. John Fawler. 

Juue 

1744. Francis Gasliiy. 

July 

1747. Eol)ert Osborne. 

COYTROLEER OF THE StoeEKKEPEU'S 

Account.s. 

Thomas Jennings, Cap- 
tain, E.N. 

Nov. 

1714. Charles Cornwall, Cap- 
tain, E.N. 

July 

1710. Thomas Swanton (1), 
Captain, E.N, 

April 

1718. William Cleveland, Cap- 
tain, E.N. 

May 

1732. Piobert Byng, 

May 

1739, John Philipson. 

Mar. 

1740. George Growle. 

Mar. 

1752. Eichard Hall, 

Aug. 

1753. George Ailams. 

Mar. 

1701. Hon. William Bateman, 
Captain, E.N. 
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Extra Commismonkus. 

Isaac Ttiwneseiitl, Captain, 

R.N. 

Lawrence lY right, Cap- 
tain, Pt.N. 


N ov. 

1711. John Fawler. j 

Dec. 

1717. 'J'homas Colby. j 

Jan. 

1727. Sir George Saunders, Kt., , 
Cairtain, E.N. j 

May 

1720. Sir Isaac 'rowiiesend, Kt., i 
Captain, E.N. ■ 

May 

17:11. Eobert Byng. 1 

May 

1732. Lord Yere Beauclerk, Ca])- I 
tain, E.N. | 

May 

173S. George Cruwlc. 

Mar. 

3710. Francis Gash ry. 

April 

(>, 1713. James Compton, Cailaiu, 

E.N. 

April 

6, 1713. Alexander Gedtles, Cap- 1 
tain, PuN. 1 

Jan. 

1711. James Oswald. i 

May 

1716. Edward Falldngliam (1), 
Captain, E.N. 

July 

3717. John Eussell. 

Pel). 

1755. Tliomns Cooper, Captain, 
E.N. 

Nov. 

1755. Arthur Scott, Captain, 
E.N. 

Mar. 

1756, Digby Dent (2), Cap- 
tain, E.N. 

May 

175<1. Hon, William Bateman, | 
Captain, E.N. 1 

Dec. 

1766. Digby Dent (2), Captain, j 
It.N. (again). j 

Jan, 

1701. Edward Mason. j 

Mar. 

1761. Sir Eioliard Temple. j 

Mar. 

1761. Sir John Bentley, Cap- : 
tain, E.N. 1 


CoMMISSlOSliUS AT H.M. l)ot'K- 
YARDS, KTC. 

Chttlhnni : — 


June 1751. Arthur Scott, Captain, 

E.N. 

Xov. 1755. Thomas Cooper, Captain, 

E.AL 

Jan. 17til. Thomas Hanway, Cap- 

tain, E.N. 

Portsmouth ; — 

Xov. 1711. Isaac Towneseud, Captain, 

E.N. 

May 1720. Eichard Hughes (1), 

Captain, E.jST. 

Feh. 1751. Eichard Hughes (2), 

Caj)tain, E.N. (Bart. 
1773). 

Fhjmouth : — 

Nov. 1711. Sir William Jumper, Kt., 

Captain, E.N. 

Mar. 1715. Thomas Swanton, Caj)- 

tain, E.N. 

July 1716. Francis Dove, Captain, 

E.N. 

April 1726. Sir Nicholas Trevanion, 

Kt., Captain, E.N. 

Dec. 0, 1737. Matthew Norris, Captain, 
E.N. 

Jan. 1730. Philip Vanbrugh, Cai)tain, 

E.N. 

Oct. 1753. Frederick Eogers, Captain, 

K,N. (Bart’ 1773). 

Dqtf/ord (Old WoohvicJB ; — 

Henry G-reeuhill. 

May 26, 1711. Thomas Whoiwood, Cap- 
tain, E.N. 


Jan. 

1715. Edward Falkingham (1), 


Captain, E.N. 

May 

1710. James Compton, Captain, 


E.N. 

Dec. 

1717. William Davies, Captain, 


E.N. 


Gibraltar a)id Minorca : — 


Nov. 

Mar. 

July 

xipril 


1711 James Littleton, Captain 
and Eear-Admiral. 
1722. Thomas Kemi)thorne, 
Caikain, E.N. 

1736. 'J'homas Mathews, Cap- 
tain, E.N. 

1712. Charles Brown, Captain, 


E.N. 


Dec. 10, 1712. Edward Falkingham (1), 
Captain, E.N. 

Jimo 20, 1711. Thomas Trefusis, Captain, 

E.N. 

Feb. 25, 1717. John Towry, Captain, 
E.N. 

June 22, 1756. Charles Colby, Captain, 
E.N. 


’ ihe business of these Yards was conducted by the Commissioners in Loudon, 
after the death of Captain Davies on February 10th, 1750. 
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TEE .V.-IFJ' EfiTUIATEH. 


The following statement of the smiiK annnally voted hy I’arlia- 
ment for the “extra” and for the “ordinary” expenses of the 
Eoyal Navy, and of the nnmber of seamen and Marines authorised 
for each year, is taken from Derrick’s ‘ Memoirs of the Else and 
Progress of the Eoyal Navy.’^ It should Ije explained that the 
monej' voted nnder the head of “extra,” was almost iuvarialjly 
used for building or repairing ships, for providing furniture and 
stores for such vessels, or for improving the Eoyal Dockyards ; hut 
that, occasionally, portions of the money were employed for the 
replenishment of the supplies of hemp, timber, etc., w'hen the 
quantities in hand happened to be lowq and for other special 
services : — 


Year, 

ExtlM. 

Ordiiiai'j', 

No. of Soamm 
and Marines. 1 

Year. , Exto. 

Ordinary 

Nil. of Seamen 
;uid aiarine.s.i 

1715 

0.,/ - 

£ 

2:53,471 

f(a) 10,000 

1 2 

1739 i .T 

£ 

222,089 

12,000 

-0( ( 

id)) 10,000 

1740 . . . 

19i),704 

.‘55,000 

L71fi 

2;5u,G2:-5 

2:53,84!) 

10,000 

1741 i .. 

184,091 

40,(jo0 

1717 

200,701 

220,700 

10,000 

1742 

188,750 

40,000 

1718 

105,317 

224,857 

10,000 

174.3 : . . 

188,558 

40,000 

1710 

88,-104- 

212,(538 

13,. 509 

1744 ; . . 

1!)2,834 

40,00U 

1720 

70,723 

217,018 

1:5,500 , 

1745 : . . 

200,479 

40jo(.)() 

1721 

50,200 

219,040 

10,0U0 ' 

174(5 ' .. 

198,048 

40,0(JO 

1722 


218,700 

7,000 1 

1747 ' . . 

190,259 

40,000 

172;3 


210,388 

10,000 j 

17-18 i 

208,827 

40,0) K) 

172-1- 


214,(522 

10,000 1 

1749 1 . . 

285,878 

17, 0i 10 

1725 


214,205 

10,1)01) i 

1750 . 107,8!)(5 

29:5,025 

10,t)0o 

1720 


212,181 

10,000 i 

1751 i 140,257 

2!)0,:502 

8,00o 

1727 


100,071 

20,000 ' 

1752 1 100,000 ! 

277,718 I 

10,000 

1728 


205,. 5(51 

15,000 j 

! 17.53 .. j 

280,20(5 : 

10,000 

1720 


20(5,025 

l5,Ouo ■: 

1754 , 100,000 

278,747 i 

10,i.)l )0 

17;-i0 

120,018 

213,108 

10,000 1 

1 1755 ' 100,000 ! 

280.288 j 

12,000 

17:-51 . 


212 , 0:34 

10,000 

i 175(5 200,000 

! 219'021 ; 

50,000 

17152 

oo,oi»o ■ 

212,885 

H,O0() : 

1 1757 20i),(;i00 

i 22:5,9:3!l 1 

55,(.KiO 

J7;j;i 

lot,ou;5 

211,405 

8,000 1 

1758 , 200. OeO 

i 224,421 ; 

(lo.ooo 

I7:i-l 


202,070 

20,000 i 

1759 ' 200,000 

2:58,45)1 

(50,000 

1 j .55 


108,014 

30, 000 ' 

1700 200,000 

2:52,029 

70,000 

J7;3(i 

30,107 ' 

217,209 

15,000 

1701 : 200,000 

258,024 

70,000 

17:37 

L7;-58 

50,001) , 

-lo,uuu 

.210,201 ' 

10,000 ' 
i(r) 10,000 

IG) 20,000 . 

17(52 ' 200,000 

i ^ 

70,0(.)0 


I 'J'he cKht of these was iu adilitioii to the sums spedtieii hi the “Extra” awl “Ordmary ” columns. 

C«) Ximiber to IMidsunnner. (If) Nuinlier from Midsummer to December 3Ist. ff) Number to April 10th. 
(fl) Number from .Vpril iuth to December Slst. 


For several years after the death of Queen Anne, the nnmber of 
ships belonging to the Eoyal Navy showed no increase, but rather 
a slight diminution. Nevertheless there was, even in those days, 
an increase in the total tonnage. But, from the death of George I. 


+lo. Loudon, IBOIL 
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K.NLI II .1 C( tM M ISr-It »N i:u>. 

Isiae T( •^vup^:eBtl, Llutiaiii, 
It.X. 


Lawreui-e ( 'ap- 

tain, ll.X, 


Xov. 

1714. John Fiiwler. 

Der. 

1717. Thomas Colby. 

Jan. 

1727. Sir Geonre Saunders. K)., 
Capt.ain. iJ.N. 

.May 

17251. Sir Is.aac Tnwneseiid. Kt., 
C:i[itain, I’l.N. 

Mas 

17:;i. Hubert Hyng. 

May 

1T.’52. Lord Yere Beauclerh, Cap- 
tain, R.X. 

Mav 

17 ; !S. < ieorpe Crowle. 

Mar. 

174i'i. Franrds Gashry. 

April 

6, 17451. James Cumptun, Caj.tain, 
P.K. 

April 

6, 174;j. Alexander Geddes, Cap- 
tain, H.XL 

Jail. 

1744. James Oswald. 

.Mav 

1746, Edward Falhiniihani (1), 
Captain, H.M’. 

.Inly 

1747. John Hussell. 

J'eb. 

1755. 'I'lioiiias lluoper, Ca]itain, 
K.N. 

Kov. 

1755. Arthur Scott, Captain, 
ll.M. 

Mar. 

1756. Dighy Dent (2), Cap- 
tain, ll.N. 

May 

1756. Ihiiu William Bateman, 
Captain, IhX. 

i )ec. 

1756. Digby Dent (2), Captain, 
li.N. (again). 

Jan. 

1701. Edward Mason. 

War. 

1761. Sir Diehard Temple. 

Mur. 

1761. Sir Joliu Bentley, Cap- 
tain, ll.X. 

C' 

MiMjssiuM'ats AT 11. M. L>onc- 

VAia>s, KTC. 

( hnfhniu 

Aov. 

1714 James Littleluji, Caiitaiii 
and Piear-Admiral. 

Mar. 

1722. Thomas Kempthorne, 

CaiJtaii), P.Xh 

July 

1766. Thomas Mathews, Cap- 
tain, 14.N. 

April 

1742. Cliarles Brown, Captain, 
H.X. 


June 

1754. Arthur Scott, Captain, 
11.N. 

X'ov. 

1755. Thomas Cooper, Captain, 

E.X. 

Jan. 

1701. Tliomas Hanway, Cap- 
tain, H.X. 

J'oiisiiioiifh : — 

Xov. 

1714. Isaac Townesend, Captain, 

R.X. 

iVIay 

17251. Hicliard Hughes (1), 
Captain, Fi.X. 

Feb. 

1754. Hicliard Hughes (2), 
Captain, H.X, (Bart. 
1773). 

L/ijniuntli : — 

Xov. 

1714. Sir William Jumiicr, Kt., 
Cajitaiu, H.X. 

ilar. 

1715, Thomas Swantou, Caii- 
taiii, H.X. 

July 

1716. Franci.s Dove, Captain, 
R.X. 

April 

1726. Sir Xicliolas Trevanion, 
Kt., Captain, E.X. 

Dec. 

IJ, 1737. Matthew Xorris, Captain, 
II.X. 

Jan. 

17351. Philip Vanbrugh, Captain, 
R.N. 

Get. 

1753. Frederick Rogers, Captain, 
R.N. (Bart. 1773). 

Deptford and WooimclC : — 

Henrv Greenhill, 

May 

26, 1744, Thomas 'Whorwood, Cap- 
tain, E.X. 

Jan. 

1745. Edward Falkingham (1), 
Captain, R.X. 

May 

1746. James Compton, Captain, 
H.X. 

Dec. 

1747. IVilliaiu Davies, Captain, 


PuX. 

(Jibniltar uhtl Minorca : — 

Dec. 1<), 1742. Edward Palkiiigham (1), 
Captain, E.N. 

dime 25 ) 51744 . Thomas Trefusis, Captain, 

PuN. 

Fel>. 25, 1747. John IVtwry, Captain, 

P.N. 

June 22, 1756. Chari e.s Colby, Caiitairi, 

ILN. 


' liie Imsiiiuss ol these lards was conducted by the Commissioners in London, 
after the death of Cliptain Davies on February lOth, 1751). 
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THE iV..4Fr EHTUIATES, 


The following statement of the sums annually voted In- Parlia- 
ment for the “ extra ” and for the “ ordinary " expenses of the 
Eoyal Navy, and of the number of seamen and Marines authorised 
for each year, is taken from Derrick’s ‘ Memoirs of the Eise and 
Progress of the Eoyal Navy.’^ It should be explained that the 
money voted under the head of “extra,” was almost invariably 
used for building or repairing ships, for providing furniture and 
stores for such vessels, or for improving the Eoyal Dockyards ; but 
that, occasionally, portions of the money were employed for the 
replenishment of the supplies of hemp, timber, etc,, when the 
(3^uantities in hand happened to be low, and for other special 
services : — 


Year. 

Extra. 

Ordinary. 

Xo. Ilf Soamen 
and Marines. 1 

Year. ! E.xtra. 

Ordinary 

Xii, of Seamen 
and Alarines.i 



£ 

£ 


i x 

£ 




or— 


fOOiOiOoo 

1739 i 

222,089 

12,000 





'»(h 16,000 

1740 : 

199,704 

,‘55 , 0( '0 

1716 

280 

.628 

288,84‘J 

10,000 

1741 : 

184,6!)1 

40,000 

1717 

200 

,761 

226,7!)!) 

10,0o0 

1742 i .. 

188,756 

40,o0i.) 

1718 

165 

,817 

224,857 

10,000 

174:1 1 .. 

188,558 

-10,000 

171!) 

88 

,464 

212,6:58 

]:-5,50O 

1744 , . . 

192,S;i4 

40, OOO 

1720 

7 !) 


217,!)18 

219,04!) 

i;-],50o 

1745 i .. 

200,479 

-10,000 

1721 

50 

,200 

10,0o0 

1740 ' .. 

198,048 

40,00o 

1722 



218,7!)!) 

7,000 

1747 ’ . . 

196,259 

40,000 

172:5 



216,388 

It), 000 1 

174H , 

208,827 

40.000 

1724 



214,622 

10,000 i 

1749 ■ 

2h5,S78 

17.01 )0 

1725 



214,295 

10,000 { 

1750 , 1!)7,8!)(; 

2!);-!, 625 

10,000 

1726 > 



212,181 

10,000 ; 

1751 140,257 ; 

2!)0,:-5O2 

8,000 

1727 i 



; 1!)!),071 

20,000 

! 1752 100,000 j 

277,718 

10,000 

172S ! 



1 205,5151 

15,000 1 

' 175:5 ■ 1 

280,206 

10,000 

172!) 



206,025 

15,000 ; 

! 1754 . 100,000 1 

278,747 

10,01 10 

i7;-i() 

120 

^618 

2i:.5,168 

10,00o 

1 1755 : loij,0o0 

280,288 

12,01 )0 

]7;ii 



212,0:-54 

10,000 

' 1756 , 200,000 

216,021 

50,01 )0 

1762 

)10 

,000 

212,885 

s,000 

1757 i 200,000 

228,6:56 

55,000 

17 : 1:5 

ltd 

,008 

211,495 

8,000 

1758 : 200, OOO 

224,421 

! 60,000 

1784 



: 202,670 

20,000 

175!) ! 200,000 

2::5S,461 

60,0)10 

1785 



198,914 

80, 000 

1760 ' 200,000 

2:52,626 

; 70,000 

1786 

:.5o 

’L67 ' 

217,26!) 

15,000 ' 

1761 : 200,000 

258,624 

! 70,00i) 

1787 

50 

,000 

.219,201 

10,000 i 

1762 ' 2(.t0,000 

072 226 

1 70,000 

1788 

40 

,000 

222,885 

f(h 10,000 : 
\(J)20,000 1 

1 ' 

! 1 

i 



1 'J'lie cuht Ilf tliRse was in addition to the snms specified in the “Extra” and '• Oi’dimrv ” ciduuinb. 

(rt) XumtRM’ to Mid.snmmer. (h) Niiinher from Wiilsummer to December 3Ist. (c) Xiiiuher to April luth. 
CO i^umber irom April l()th to December 31.st. 


For several years after the death of Queen Anne, the number of 
ships belonging to the Eoyal Navy showed no increase, but rather 
a slight dimiimtion. Nevertheless there was, even in those days, 
an increase in the total tonnage. But, from the death of George I. 


^ 4to. Lunddii, IHOn. 


[1714-1762. 
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onwards, the NaYy grew enormously There was no tendency to 
add to the number of the first and second rates — vessels which 
were only useful for special purposes, and which, as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century d it was customary to lay up 
every winter. Of the third, fifth, and sixth rates, and of the 
sloops, on the other hand, increasingly greater numbers were built. 
The third rates wv;re the vessels which experience showed to be, 
upon the wliole, most serviceable for the line-of -battle. The fifth 
and sixth rates were the ships with which the countiy found it 
could best deal with the enemy's cruisers; and the sloops were 



{Friiiii iht‘ dntiriinjs hif Chiiniork.) 

the natural foes of small privateers, and the natural agents for 
the general policing of the seas. That the niimher of fourth rates 
did not increase is attributable to the gradual discovery of the 
fact that fifty and sixty-gun ships, while too small and light for 
the line-of-hattle, were too large and heavy for ordinary cruising 
purposes. They continued to he built in small numbers, chiefly 
because they w'ere suitable craft for service in the colonies, and, as 
flagships, on the less important stations, in war, and almost every- 
where in peace ; and, because they continued to he built, they 
occasionally found their wriy into the liue-of-battle. But occupying, 

‘ VeniuTi's ciirresiurtitleiK-e with the Admiralty in 1745 is full cf rei'ereiices to the 
danger of kei'idiig tliree-deeker.s at sea during the winter mouths. 



L714-1T(;2.] 


STREXGTJI OF THE FLEET. 


as the}' did, an intermediate position ]:)etween the line-oMiattlusniv'S 
and the regular cruisers, and l.*eloiiging }^)Ositiv(dy to neitlic-r, their 
value Avas limited in hoth directiejus. 

The “ state of the fleet at four different dates during the period 
now under review is given heloAV 



llpath (if 

t 

fjitli Ilf 



1 


R ^.xns oi! Cr.Af-SEs. 

Aug 

12tli, 171 1. 

.frail. 

eiii'}!.*' 1. 

lutli, 1727. 

Itec 

aw; 1^2. 

flit.' 

i(.ig(' ii. 
•2:.tii, i7i;o. 


I^urthou 


Bui then ; 


1 IhirOieii 


BnrOicti 




Toil,-. 


Tens, j 



0 . 

Tens. 

Firat-rates, IftO I'-uiis . 

7 

11,703 

7 

12,945; 


9,602 


9.953 

h>(‘(‘()iul-ratt‘s, S4 to 90 guns . 

13 

1!) :v2:! 

13 

20,125, 

13 

21,250 

13 

20 , 

Third-rates, (!-]• to SO "■uiih . 

■12 

47,763 

40 

47,953| 

47 

0.5,277 

74 

109,494 

Fourth-rates, oO * to 0() guns. 

09 

51,379 

61 

50,754 

67 

69,1.55 

»;3 

07,1)01 

S]ii]is of the line, or of oO guns) 
and upwards . . . . i 

131 

130,173'l2-t 

131,782 

1 

32 

! 

16.5,231455 

210,177 

Fiftli-rates, 30 t< i 44 gains . 

42 

]9,.S.36 

27 

15,065 

39 

23,313 

51 

39,173 

Sixth-rates, 10- to >>0 guns . ’ 

25 

6,631 

27 

9,760, 

39 

19,129 

01 

31.013 

Sloojis, S to 20 guns ... 

7 

S69 

13 

1,390! 

34 

3,036 

55 

, 12,359 

Bomhs 

4 

597 

2 

417 

4 

1,11)4 

14 

4,117 

Fireships 

1 

263 

3 

! 1,0571 



3 

2 , 337 

Blisses 




.. 1 



a 

j 242 

Sioreships 

’] 

516 

i 

540' 

'j i 

678 

2 

1,554 

FTospital sliips 


•• i 

1 

532' 


•• i 

3 

2.791 

Yaehts 


1,521' 

12 

l,373j 

Id 

1,195. 

12 

1,513 

Hoys, lig'hters, trunBiiorts 


1.009 

14 

1.210: 


2 , 03 / 1 

33 

2,701 

i-iu'iks : 

3 1 

5,774, 

9 

7,719| 

9 

SM4S 

1 

12 

11,957 

Ships under tho line, or ofi 
less than 50 guns . . . ( 

116 

37,046100 

1 

39,0SO‘159 

1 

69,0-10: 


110,927 

Total sliips of all classes . 

2-17 1 

i 

167,219 

1 

>33 

170,3622 

91 

234,924412 

321,104 


1 The 0()-Kun wliips were not coniiteil as of the liue-nt-battle after ahimt ituG. 

- Atdst ships of uuiler 20 gnus were cuiniteil as sloops, i.e., Conimaivlers’ commiiuds, after about 1 toO. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-1762) saw the introduction to the 
service of a class of vessel which, for nearly a hundred years after- 
Avards, was of the highest value. This Avas the regular frigate, 
built to cruise at good speed, and carrying a reasonably heavy 
armament on one deck. There had previously been no vessels 
that thoroughly fulfilled this ideal. The forty-four, and even the 
forty-gun ships of an earlier date were cramped tAVO-deckers ; and 
beloAV them, until after 1745, there AA-as nothing more formidable 
than the Avretched twenty-gun ship, carrying nine-pounders as her 
heaviest Aveapons. Genuine frigates, mounting tAA’enty-eight guns, 
began to he built about 1748 ; but still no larger gun than the ifiiie- 
pounder found a place in them. The twelve-pounder thirty-two- 
gmi frigate appeared at about the same time, the earliest examples 
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being the Ailrcnture (1741), and Diana, Juno, Southampton, and 
I ''cM U757) . Then came the twelve-pounder thirty-six-gun frigates, 
ihe best British lighting cruisers of the days before the accession of 
George III. The first of these, the Fallas and the Brilliant, were 
built under the sui)erintendence of Sir Thomas Slade in 1757. Yet 
even they were inferior to thirty-six-gun frigates which were in 
possession of the Trench at about the same time. In a table 
given hereafter, the student will find materials for comparing the 
British Brilliant, '66, of 1757 with the Trench Aurore, which was 
ca^itiired from her original owners in 1758, and added to the Eoyal 
Navy as the Aurora, 8(5, 



THK Ttu'rihhi 74. takkn fhoii thk fukxch, 1747. 

( Frum It ilniii'iiiii hu John Chtirniifli , ) 


The first half of the eighteenth century witnessed repeated 
etiurts to establish unvarying standards of size, tonnage, and 
armament for eacli of the classes of meu-of-war then in most 
general use. At least two of these efibrts — those of 1719 and 
of 1745 — met with considerable success ; and the rules tentatively 
adopted in each of those years were for some time largely, though 
not exclusively, adhered to in the construction of ships. But it was 
])rohal)ly discovered that to aim at rigorous uniformity was to check 
iiunrovement ; and, after about the year 1755, all efforts in this 
direction were wisely relinquished. Seeing, how’-ever, that many 
vessels were built according to these successive “establishments,” 


H 


I 






1714-17G2.] JCSTABLlSmUCNlS AND HA'I’ES. 

it may not be deenied improiDer to give here some pnilienlars of 
them : — 



i 


'I hi 

ee-ded 

ers. ' 


Two-dC' 

cer.-. 





S3 s 

No. of guns. . . , 

100 


SO i 74 

70 

1 

61 1 60 


It 

.. 

24 20 

/ 

mil 

Length on gnndeck, ft. m. 

174 0 

164 0 158 0 ' 

1,51 0 

.. 114 0 

131 (1 



.. 106 0 

.. 87 9 



Length u\ keel for tun i 

140 7 

132 5 

128 2 

.. 123 2 

.. 117 7 

109 S 


101 



Breadth, extreme, ft. in. . 

50 0 

47 2 

4t 0 

' .11 i 

•ii\ n 

36 0 


‘ 




Depth in bold, it. m. . . 

20 0 

IS 10 

Ih 2 

.. 17 4 

. . 16 5 

15 


14 1 

.. ; 9 2 



fiurtben in tons . . 

1SG9 

1506 

1350 

. . 1128 

.. , ii.ti 



5!)4 

. . 371 


1133 

Length on gnndeck, ft. in. 

174 0 

160 0 1.58 0 

.. 151 0 

.. ,114 0 

134 0 

i-u « 


.. |l06 0 
' 85 .8 

1 


Length oi keel for tou-| 

140 7 

134 lll27 8 

.. il22 

. . illO 4108 3 

100 3 




Breadth, extreme, ft. in. . 

50 0 

47 9 

45 5 


43 .I- 

.. Ul 5 

38 0 

Xt s 





Depth ill bold, It. in. . . 

20 6 

19 6 

18 7 


17 ! 

.. '76 11 

15 9 

14 6 





Burthen in tons . . . 

ISO'J 

1023 

1100 


1224 

. . 1068 

853 

078 


.. ' 429 

s 

1741 

Length on gnndeek,ft. in. 

175 0 

lOs 0 101 0 


1.54 0 

. . 147 o'l40 U 

VM 0 


.. 112 0 

a 



142 4 

137 0 

130 10 


120 

.. 110 9 

113 0 

102 6 


. . ill t; 



Breadth, e.xtreme, ft. in. . 

.50 0 

48 0 

•40 0 



44 

' .. 1 42 0 

40 0 

;>i'. 11 


.. 32 0 



Depth in hold, ft. in. . . 

21 0 


19 4 


LS X] 

' U 1 


in G-’ 


.. 11 0 



Burthen in tons . . . 

1S92 

J079 

1472 


1291 

.. ! 1123 

968 

706 


.. , 498 


1745 

Length on gimdeek, ft. in. 

178 0 

IVO 0 105 0 


160 

.. 150 0 

144 0 

133 0 


113 0 



Length of keel for ton-i 
nage, It. in ) 

114 61138 4134 10'; 


731 4 


117 Si 

lO.s 10 


' 9.5 4 



Breadth, extreme, ft. in. . 

51 0 

48 0 

47 0 


45 ( 

.. 1 .12 8 

41 0 



1 ;j.j fj 

1 


Depth in Iwdd, It. in. . . 

21 0 

20 (i 

20 0 


19 .J 

.. ; Is 0 


16 0 


. 11 0, 



Burthen in tuns . . . 

2000 

1730 

1585 


1114 

.. 1 1191 

10,52 

814 


■ 508 


1719 

(.'omplement of men . . 

7K0 

080 


440 


2=0 


190 

1 .. i 130 

i) 

1733 


850 



480 


300 

250 ' 


' .. I MU 

^ 1 

1741 


850 



4 SO 

.. i 400 


250 ' 


.. ; 110 

Ih 

174.'5 


850 

750 

050 i 600 

520 

47(1 420 

3,-i0 


1 

160 1 

/ 


f Musket, s, bayonets, eart-tl 
1 ridge-huxes . . . .]; 

200 

200 

200 ! .. 


180 .. 

120 

100 


T' T7 

o' / 

' IMG ^ 

B.iirs of pistols . . . . 1 

r.o 


.50 1 .. 


GO . , 1 


30 ; 





Pole-axes (, boarding-axes j . 

50 

50 




to 




4 

1 

Swords (cutlasse.s) with|, 
belts )■ 

200 

200 

200 1 .. 


200' .. ' 

110 

120 


... 80 

\ 


Hand gr nades . . . . , 

200 

200 

200 , ,. 


IsO, .. 

100 

100 


.. loo 


1 1719 

1 Weight of bower anchors,)' 

77 

67-5 

61-5 1 .. 

.51-5 

.. ! 46-5 

39-5 


31 -.5 

21 


j Ij Weight of bower anchors, j 

81 

73-5 

69-5 

60-5 

58-7 ' 
1 

.. : 53 

49 

40-5 


' 29-5 


1 'jDiumetor of liower cables, | 

23 

22 

21 

•• 

19-5 1 

.. 18-5 ' 



16 

1 1 

1 

j ' j-Diameter of bower c.iblcs,| 


23 



21 

1 

20 1 

19 , 

17-5 


15 


1 










1 In mo the method of determiniug the length of keel for tonnage, and the rule for comyiitlug tonnage, were 
settled by the Lords of the Admiralty as follows : — 

“ On a straight line with the lower part of the rabbit of the keel ereot a perpendicular or stiuare line to the 
tipper edge of the wing transom, at the afterpart of the plank ; and, at the stern, to the lorejiait of the plank at 
part of the height of the wing transom. The length between the sahl perpendiculars, added to ,\‘>‘td'the 
extreme breadth (allowing for the stern and stern post wiihout the rabbit), from which subtract ,''.;*>>■* <d' the 
height of the wing trausom lor the rake abaft, and also of tue malu breadth for the rake afore, lo.ives 
the length of the keel for tonnage. Multiply this by the breadth, and the product by half the breadth, and 
divide by fl-1. The result gives the tonnage.” 

A simpler and nune euminouly-used method, both before and after the oflieial adoidion ol the above Idalily- 
eouveutioiml formula, w'as : to multiply the length of the keel into th(‘ extreme breadth of the shiii withm-board, 
taken along the raiilship beam, and to lunltiply the proilucthy the depth of the hold from the idank joining to tin* 
keelson ninvards to the main deck ; and to divide the last product by 94. The vesnU gave the burthen in tons. 
.SVC Derrick ; ‘ Moms, of the Loy. Navy,’ 301 ; Falconer, ‘ Diet, of the .Marine ’ ; Willett, m ‘ Archaadogia,’ ii. 15 1. 
The last erroneously says that the -number to be divided by w’as 96. 

The establishments of 1733 and 1741 were proposed, Imt never 
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officially adopted. Many ships were nevertheless built in accord- 
ance with them. 

The establisliiueiit of 1745 was j^eiierallj' adhered to for about 
ten years. Tliere was never afterwards any regular establishment 
so far as dimensions were concerned. 

The mode in which these and other vessels of the period were 
armed can he seen at a glance on reference to the tables on the 
follriwiiig pages. 

Althongb practically all the ships of the Navy were armed ac- 
(auding to a regular “establishment” as thus indicated, many vessels 
were built upon lines which differed from any of the “ establish- 
ments ” for dimensions and tonnage ; and it is therefore well to give 
particulars of a few craft, both British built ships and xu'izes taken 
from the enemy and added to the service, which may be regarded 
either as typical specimens of the best borne constructions of the 
time, or as models, the capture of which drew the attention of 
British constructors to points wherein foreign designers excelled 
tliem. These will be found on page 12. 

Thu estimated cost of building and equipping a ship of each of 
the pi'incipal classes, and of storing ber with eight months’ l 3 oat- 
swain's and carpenter's stores, according to the Navy Board Kegula- 
tioiis, was, in 1719, 178d, and 1741 respectively ; — 





1710 



170.0 


1741 


IIatk. 


Hull. 

Ma«ts and 
Y.iriS. 


Tctal 
Oust 
] ready 
' fur Sea. 

Hull. nigsng 
Masts and, and 
Yard#. Stores. 

Total 

really 
for Sea. 

Cost <ip 

Hull, rdgKiiig 
Masts aml| and 
Yards. Stores. 

Total 

ready 
for .Sea. 

1 

105 

?»2,7e7 

i ,470 

40,180 

02,725 

£ 

7,057 

£ 

40,082 

£ , £ 
00,110 :H,050 

£ 

41,151 

II 

00 

2ti,n22 

0,204 

a2,sso 

27,5U1 

0,807 

04,488 

28,540 1,105 

05,078 

III 

80 

2i,it;;7 

5,400 

27,aa7 

22,750 

5,050 

28,70u 

20,020 0,250 ! 

00,170 


70 

17,202 

4,512 

21,714 

18,000 

5,202 

20,8081 

10,087 5,488 

25,175 

IV 

1)0 

14,027 

a, 804 

17,8:!1 

lf>, 750 

4,500 

20,202 

l<i,504 4,780 

21,350 


50 

10, 1112 

a, 020 

ia,2J‘l| 

11,750 

0,025 

15,140 

10,004 4,117 

[17,185 

V 

40 

; (!,r)ri5 

2,a.5o 

8,7ai 

7,254 

2,881 

10,105 

7,554 !o,()00 

!iO,557 

VI i 

20 

• a , 210 

1,400 

4,712 

3,089 

1,820 

5,512 

4,282 :2,117 

0,300 


Many improvements which increased the material efficiency of 
the Royal Navy were made in the period 1714-1702. One of these 
was the invention of the reflecting quadrant, an invention usually 
associated with the name of Doctor Hadley, and introduced by him 
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XsTuiti:.^ 

I.e„ 

,t!i. IVeiglit. e'alibre. 

Pi. 

if. 

S,.u 

c... 

Siiluf 

m-. 

>ca]ine. 1 



Ft. 

In. Cwt. In. 

I.b. 

< 17 .. 

I.h. 


Lb. 

. 17 . 

Li.. ; 

In. 

42-]i<tiiiider 

1(1 

(1 , (15 7-(iM 

35 

0 

17 

(1 

Jl 

4 



3-1-] )i Hinder 

!) 

(1 55 (;--J3 

21 

,s 

1 i 

0 

li 

-i 

3 1 3 ; 


3-l-])OUU(ler (//) 

II 

(1 ' 5(1 5-84 

18 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

3 (J ' 

•3(1 

„ (M 

II 

() ; 1(1 ; , , 









iy-|iouiuler (ft) 

1) 

(1 43 , 5-3 

15 

(J 

II 

’ll 

0’ 

0 

l" 8 ' 

*37 

„ ih 

II 

0 , 311 ’ , , 

, 

, 







Hi-] lo under (ti) 

1) 

(1 1 3(1 1 4 -(14 

12 

0 

(1 

(1 

4’ 

12 

l” 0 ^ 

•24 

{l>) 

II 

0 1 33 









» (c) 

H 

(1 I 31 


, 





, , 1 


it -pounder (n) 

II 

0 1 38-0 1 ’23 

o’ 

0 

4 

’8 

4’ 

0 

12 j 

*22 

(h) 

S 

3 37 









(^0 

iS 

0 2(1 


, 







„ (d) 

7 

3 : 31 


, 







(r) 

7 

0 ' 33 


, 







(!-]ir.iuniler (n) 

II 

0 , 24- 5 3 -(17 

o’ 

(1 

3 

’0 


0 

8 

*!l'i 

(/>) 

8 

(1 . 22 . , 


, 







(0 

8 

(J : 21 . 








. , 

„ 00 

7 

(1 ; 20 ' , , 









„ 00 

7 

0 i 111 


, 







(/■) 

() 

(1 : .17 , ,, 


, 





, , i 


l-])oun(ler 


. ' . . ' 3 • 32 


0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

(1 < 

•i.s 

3-pounder 

-l' 

(1 i 7 ! 2*111 

j 4’ 

0 

J 

i 

1 

8 

4 j 

•11 

i-puiinder’’ . 


(1 1 1*0 : 1*00 


8 


4 ' 


4 , 

C 



J Fi AI t Practical Sea-Gunner’s Comiianiim,' iTiV. 

The relereiice letters in this columu refer to the similar letters euiiiloye:! in tlie next lalhe (Dtiio.-ition of <.i udh ). 
!i These were swivels, usually luounteil on the bulwarks, etc., ami sornetimes leleireil to as patererues. 


Disposition of the Guns in the various Classes op H. 31. Siiii’s, ITlii, 1713, 1757. 



ssEs np Sinrs. 

i 1 INo. 

r 1 leek. 

: Prs. 

:\iui.iic 

lieck. 

Upper Deck.' 

ptuarter 

Deck. 

Ne. i Prs. 

F.iiPcisth'. 

K<i. ; I■^^. 

N.t, 

Pr';. 

10(1 ]>tuis 


1710 , 28- 

42 or 
32 

[28 1 24 

28 

12 

12 i 0 

4 0 



1713 ‘28 

! 42 

28 24 (<0 

28 

12 (u) 

12 ; 0 (c) 

4 G(«) 



1757 i 28 

; 42 

28 ' 24 

28 

' 12 

12 0 

4 0 

ou „ 

(lari>'e elas-s) . 

1757 1 28 

32 

3(1 i IS 

30 

: 12 


2 9 


(ordinary flass) . 

1710 ' 20 

' 32 

2G 1 18 

20 

It 

io 0 

2 > 0 

„ „ 


1743 . 20 

32 

20 18(a) 

20 

12 (5) 

10 0(w) 

2 (1 (c) 



1757 1 20 

. 32 

20 1 IS 

20 

12 

10 0 

2 0 

80 „ 

(larife class) . 

1757 i 20 

' 32 1 

20 : 18 

24 

1) 

4 (i 


„ „ 

(ortliuary class) . 

1710 ! 20 

1 32 , 

20 ; 12 

24 

0 

-1 0 


„ „ 


1 1743 i 20 

: 32 1 

20 !lS (5) 

24 

l)(a) 

4 0 (d) 


„ „ 


1 1757 1 20 

' 32 

20 i 12 

24 

0 , 

4 0 ' 


74 „ 

(lar.jre class) . 

: 1757 ! 28 

■ 3i i 


30 

24 , 

12 9 

4 9 

„ „ 

(ordinary clas.s) . 

’ 1757 1 28 

32 i 


1 28 

IS 

14 9 

4 9 

70 


1710 ; 20 

: 24 1 


! 20 

12 

14 . 0 

4 , 0 



! 1757 : *28 

32 


' 28 

IS 

12 9 

2 ' 9 

04 ,, 


1743 : 20 

32 


, 20 

18 (5) 

10 0 00 

2 9(5) 

„ „ 


j 1757 i 20 

21 


20 

12 

10 , 0 

2 0 

00 „ 

(larfi'c class) . 

1757 20 

24 


20 

12 

8 ' 0 

2 0 


(onliuary class) . 

1710 1 24 

21 


20 

il 

8 . 0 

2 ' 0 

„ 


1 1757 ' 20 

24 ■ 


20 

i 12 

0,0' 

2 ' 0 

„ „ 

(sniall class) . 

1757 ' 24 

24 

. . 1 . . 

20 

9 

8 : 0 

2 0 

.58 „ 


17-13 24 

24(«> 

* . j . . : 

24 

12(a) 

8 1 0(<0 

2 0(5) 

50 „ 

(large class) . . 

1757 ' 22 

24 : 


22 

: 12 

4 0 

2 0 
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Dipvosition of the Gess, etc. — continued. 


[1714-1762. 




A _ Lower Derk.’ 

MiJ.lle 

Deck. 

' Uiipev Deck. 

^Deck ' 


ir SiHIl-;-. 








" i Kn. 

I'ra. 

2<o. ! I'vs. 

, Ka. 

Prs. i 

X<i. 

Prs. |so.| I’ls. 

50 guns (ordinurv class) . 

1716 22 

18 


■ 22 


4 

6 i 2 ' 6 

„ 


174?> 22 

24 f?>) 


22 

12 (c), 

i 

4 

6 (e), 2 i 6 (c) 


n 

1757 :i2 

18 


22 

4 

6 : 2 i 6 

44 ., flartre class) . 

17.57 20 

18 ' 


, 22 

9 i 


.. 1 2 I 6 

,. ,. (ordimirv class) . 

17 ih : 20 

IS (5) 


20 

9feV 

4 

6(/); .. 1 .. 



1757 20 

IK 


20 

9 i 


: 4 ; 6 

pi .. . 


1710 ; 20 

12 


20 

6 1 



. 


1757 ■ . . 



26 

12 ; 

8 

6 12' 6 

:j2 .. . 


1757 ' . . 



26 

12 1 

4 

6 ' 2 6 

60 .. . 


1716 « 

U 


20 

6 ' 

2 

j 4 , , , , 

2.S .. . 


17.57 .. 



24 ' 


4 

1 o ! . . 

24 ., . 


1757 2 

!>’(«) 


20 

9(c)| 

2 

; o .... 

20 ,. . 


1716 , . . 


20 

6 : 


.. ' 

„ .. . 


1746 .. 



20 1 






: 1757 .. 



20 

'•> 



14 ., (.ship-riuged) 

1757 . . 



14 

6 ' 



12 ., 


' 1757 .. 



12 

4 1 



10 „ 


1757 i .. 



10 

4 I 


' . . ' . . 1 

S 

.. 

, 1757 j . . 

i •• 


8 

6 1 


.. , .. 


Typical Ship-s op Wau, 1714-1762. 


Lon, util of 


Gun 

Deolc. 


Keel. 



Bi'i'lli- 


Ifurtlit'u 
ill Tons. 


j. 


Royal Sovcreiijn 



ft 

in. 

! it. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft 

in. ! 


100 

’ 1728 

175 

0 

1140 


50 

3420 

1 1 

1883 

J 0) Z G flic . 

100 

1 1756 

178 

0 

143 

5J-51 

0421 

6 ! 

2047 

Rurilcur \ 

00 

1716 

163 

0 

'131 

0 

47 


IS 

6 i 

1565 

Blmhtim . 

UO 

i 1761 

176 

1 

142 

3 

49 

1 

21 

0 i 

1827 

Coyiiwiill 

80 

1 1726 

158 

0 

il28 

2 

44 

6 

18 


1350 

Frimeit^ Amelin 

80 

■ 1757 

165 

0 

1133 

0 

47 


20 

0 ! 

1571> 

Inrincible . 

74 

:*l-747 

171 

3 

139 

0440 

3 

21 

3 i 

1793 

'YrriUe . 

74 

*1747 

164 

1 

133 

11" 

47 


20 

74' 

1590 

Mni'is 

74 

1750 

165 

6 

434 

4 

46 


lit 

0 , 

1 556 

I'ri iicf-xit 

70 

*1740 

165 

1 

1130 

t) 

40 

8 


3 j 

1709 

Mon.iiontli . 

70 

1742 

151 

0 

il23 

2 

43 


17 

0 1 

1225 

Jjitmlnhirc , 

70 

1757 

162 

0 

1:14 

4^ 

44 

10 

19 

8 i 

1436 

Cnjttai)i. 

64 

1743 

151 

0 

'122 

0 

43 

6 

17 

0 ' 

1230 

I'hjtiiouth . 

60 

^ 1722 

144 

7 

1118 

0 

39 


16 

5 i 

954 

RipOH . 

60 

1758 

1.55 

5 

128 

0 

42 

~ 

18 

7 ! 

1242 

Ctmquixttuhr . 

60 

=* 1762 

155 

9 

:i28 

6 

43 

3 

10 


1278 

(Jj’ford . . . 

50 

1727 

134 

6 

ilOO 

10 

36 


15 

2 ! 

767 

Roinui y . . 

50 

1752 

146 

0 

1120 

81 30 

4417 

2 

1046 

Lndluic Cnsfh' . 

44 

1744 

126 

lo; 

•'103 

,s 

36 

3' 

15 

54' 

725 

J'licenix . 

14 

175!i 

140 

9’ 

ilI6 

10-; 

37 

li?16 

o': 

856 

lirilUant . . 

.66 

1757 

128 

4 

il06 


35 

8 

12 

-f i 

718 

Aurora . 

66 

1758 

144 

0 

T18 

0^ 

38 

8J 

15 

2 

046 

Juno . . . 

32 

1757 

127 

10 

iJ07 

OA 

34 

y" 

11 

10 1 

667 

t'rt»‘ent. . . 

32 

'*1758 

130 

3 

'107 

u«> 

9 

11 

2 

731 

C'ltveutrij 

28 

; 1757 

118 

■H 

■ 07 

04 

34 

0^ 

1(1 

U 

509 

Rulpkin. 

24 

: 1751 

113 

0 

i 0.3 

4“ 

32 

1 

11 

0 

511 

('rihniifur . 

20 

i 1756 

107 

8^ 

r Ss 

0 

30 

4 

9 

8 

430 

Scorpion 

14 

i 1746 

91 

2“ 


111 

26 

4 

12 

0 

276 

F/tcnucc, h imh . 

14 

i 17-40 

01 

6 

i 73 

ll5 

26 

4 

11 

0 


Terror, homb . ; 

S 

! 1750 

91 

6 

; 74 


27 

8 

12 

1 j 

301 

I'rinccttit Auijmta 

vt. 

1 1710 

73 

8 

i 57 

74 


<51 

0 

6 i 


Royal Chnriolte 

vt. 

1740 

90 

0 


24 

24 


11 

0 

232 


Wlieve, imil by v U B It. 


I Oliailiam. J. rinsewtll. 

"Wouhvieh, J. Powiiali. 

: Dejitfurd. 

AViiolwich, J. PiwiiLill. 
Dcjitford. 

; M’dolwicli, .1. Powiiall. 
.’’•Takfii from tluj French. 
’’•Taken frum the Freiicli. 

; ’VVnolwich, .1. Ptwnall. 
i*Takenfrom the iSpaiiiards. 
Deptioi-d. 

i Portsnnmth, E. Allen, 
j 11'uolwich, J. Holland, 
j Chatham. 

I Wfiuhvich, J. 1‘ownall. 
'*Tabeu from theBpaniards. 
' Portsmouth. 

, Woolwich, J. Harris. 
Thames. 

Thames, M. Bat.s(iu. 
Plymouth. 

* Taken from the Ph’ench. 

, Thames, Alexander. 
:*Titlven from the Frencl]. 
Beaulieu, H. Adams. 

Wi K ihvich, Fellowi 's. 
Beaulieu, H, Adams. 
Beaulieu. 

Thame.s. 

Hiirwieh, Barnard. 
Di.'ptford, J. Allen. 
Deiitford, J. Holland. 
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alioiit 1731. But after Hadley’s death, there was lomid anioiii^ his 
papers a document in the handwTiting of Sir Isaac Newton, con- 
taining a drawing and description of an instrument somewhat 
similar to Hadley's ; so that, apparently, the credit of the innova- 
tion should he divided between these men of science, if not given 
altogether to the elder of them. 

The efforts which had been made under Queen Anne to induce 
inventors to turn their attention to the perfection of methods for 
discovering the longitude at sea, were continued ; and in 1753 a new- 



Act was passed in furtherance of the desired object. In 1761 the 
Board of Longitude decided to give official trial to the timekeepers 
of Mr. Harrison, a watchmaker who had produced a clock or 
chronometer of unusual accuracy ; and at the instance of the Board, 
the Admiralty placed the Deptford, 50, Captain Dudley Digges, at 
Mr. Harrison’s disposal for the purpose. The ship, with Harrison 
on board, sailed from Portsmouth on November 18th ; and, both at 
Madeira and at Jamaica, it was found that the timekeeper which 
had been experimented with still showmd the correct time. Prom 
Jamaica, Harrison returned to England in the Merlin, 14, Captain 
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liicliard Carteret. On MarcL, *2Hrcl, 17(>2, tlie Merlin fell in with 
the Efisex, (34, Captain Alexander Schoniberg, which had been off 
Scilly oil the preceding evening. Her reckoning agreed exactly with 
that of the tirnekeejier ; and on the 2Gth, when Harrison reached 
Portsmouth, he found that his instrument, in spite of iiiuch shaking 
owing to bad weather, had lost only 1 minute 54-5 seconds since it 
had left England more than four months earlier. This result marked 
a great advance iijam anything that had ])een attained up to that time. 

It was at about the same time that the experiment of coppering 
shi])s" Ijottfjms to preserves them against the worm -was first officially 
tried in the Havy. In 17(31, the Alarm, 8‘2, was so treated, but, 
although the eliect was found to he satisfactory, the general 
introduction of the imxirovemeiit wars impeded for several years, 
owing to the galvanic action which was set up between the copper 
and the iron bolts of the vessel’s hull, and to the evils which this 
action wrought. The difficulty was ultimately got over by using 
only coxiper fastenings in the under-water portion of ships’ 
hulls ; yet it was not until 1788 that this measure of precaution 
was ordered to be generally adox)ted, and, until then, copx)er 
sheathing, while a];)X)lied to specimens of every class of ships, 
was very far from being universal in the service. 

To encourage home manufactures, it was enacted in 1746 that 
every ship built in Great Britain or in the American colonies should, 
when first prepared for sea, be provided with a suit of sails made of 
cloth woven in Great Britain, under penalty of A'50 ; and that every 
sailmaker in Great Britain or the }rHntations should, upon failing 
to jdace his nairre and address legibly and fully upon each new sail 
made by him, be fined 410. 

After the burning of Eudyard’s wooden to-wer in 1755, the 
lessees of the Eddystoiie Light, by the advice of the Eoyal Society, 
placed the work of constructing a new lighthouse in the hands of 
John Smeaton, F.E.S., a distinguished engineer. Smeatorr built 
his tower entirely of stone, dovetailing every block into its neigh- 
bours, and so making the coliunn practically solid. Operations were 
hegnii on August 5th, 1756 ; the first stone was formally laid on 
June l‘2th, 1757, and the last on August 24th, 1759 ; and a light 
from twenty-four candles, weighing five to two p)ounds,^ was shown 

^ Smeaton invented a timepiece, which struck a single Woav every half hour, 
and so warned the keepers to .«uuff these candles. The original now belongs to the 
Curporatiuu of Trinity House. 
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from the rock on October IGtU, ITob, and thoncelui-vvcrd «-very lii-lit 
niitil 1810, -when the candles gave place to oil lamps and i-etiect«trs. 
Smeatoii’s tower, it is almost needless to add, remained effective 
until, in 1879-81, owing to the base on which it stood having ijeen 
seriously shaken by the sea, a new tower, Douglass's, liad to be 
built on a neighbouring rock. Part of Srneaton's tower was there- 
upon removed, and reconstructed on Plymouth PIoo. 

Several other lighthouses which w^ere in their da;/ triumphs of 
engineering, were erected during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. One of the best known tow^ers, that on the island of 
Skerries, near Holyhead, dates from 1780. At about the same time, 
also, lightships began to be placed round the coasts. The one first 
moored in English wuxters xvas fitted ont in 1731 by Mr. Kohert 
Hamblin for the Nore Sand, at the mouth of the Thames ; the next, 
in 1780, by Mr. Daniel Avery for tbe Dudgeon Shoal, Norfolk. 

Until 1730, every commander-in-chief, with the sanction of the 
Admiralty, issued his own code of instructions. In that year the 
volume of material punvided by tbe accumulations of lapsed codes 
was in some measure digested ; many additional instructions were 
set forth ; the principles of naval usage were crystallised ; and 
in 1781 there apj)eared the first issue of ‘ The King’s Eegulations 
and Admiralty Instructions.’ This book has since been revised at 
intervals, but it remains in substance very mnch wPat it was in 
1731, and most of tbe important alterations that have been made in 
it are merely such as have been necessary to bring it into conformity 
with modern ideas and modern conditions.^ 

In 1717, the rate of pilotage for pilots of Deal, Dover, and 
Thanet, taking charge of ships in the Thames and Medway, w'as 
fixed by Act of Parliament at ten shillings per toot of draught. Tbe 
Act was subsequently amended with a view to prevent these pilots, 
who, of course, possessed exceptional opportunities for smuggling, 
from engaging iu that pursuit. The rexmession of smuggling, indeed, 
was a burning question during the whole of the period now under 
review, and esjDecially in war time. The smuggler, besides being a 
professional cheater of the revenue, was, of necessity, a man of lax 
patriotism and easy conscience, and one whose success depended 
upon his maintenance of good relations with both sides of the 

^ ‘The Killy’s EesulatioiiK and Admiralty Instructions’ contain, as it were, the 
civil code of tho The jtenal code is suijjjlied bv the Naval Discipline Act. 

Sec p. 17, in/ru. 
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Channel. He was, consec|nently, ever available as a s^Dy. The 
■frecjnency with which he impeded, and sometimes even confounded, 
the operations of the Havy, appears in the correspondence of several 
of the flag-officers of the time ; and there is very little doubt that 
the many treacherous betrayals, which, in the reigns of the first two 
Cleorges, prevented the secret carrying out of naval plans and 
combinations, w^'ere, as often as not, attributed to grave Jacobite 
and French sympathisers, when they were really the work of 
persons owning no more serious political conviction than that he 
w’ho paid duty was a fool. There are several pregnant references 
to this subject in the letters of Admiral Edward Vernon, who was 
ill command in the Downs at the time of the young Pretender’s 
descent in 1745. Advocating the more extensive recruiting of the 
Navy from the seaport towns, he writes of men who ‘‘ are now 
thought to he principally employed in the ruin of their country by 
the smuggling trade, and as daily spies to give the enemy intelligence 
of our proceedings,” and goes on to say ; — 

"‘I can't but think it ii seastaiahle time to suggest to their Lordships that there iii’e 
said to he in this town uf Deal nut less than twu hundred able young men and seafaring 
people u’lio are known to have no visible way of getting a living but by the infamous 
trade of ''Uinggling, many keeping a horse and arms to be ready at all calls. At ])ovor, 
it is conjectured, there may he four hundred : at Ilainsgale and Folkestone, three 
liuudred each. And it is said that, within these three weeks, no less than nine cutters 
at a time liave gone off from Folkestone to Boulogne; and it is conjectured that, from 
the town of Folkestone only, a tlnmsand pounds a week is run over to Boulogne in the 
smuggling way. And, about six or seven days past, a Dover cutter landed goods in the 
night under the Castle, that was carried off by a party of sixty horse, and the cutter 
supposed to have >lono it came into Dover incr next day ; and, though most believed it 
was she, no cue proceeded against them in any incpiiry about it. This smuggling has 
converted those employed in it, first from honest, industrious fishermen, tola?;y, drunken, 
and proliigate smugglers, and now to dangerous spies on all our proceedings, for the 
eiiemy's daily information." ^ 

And iigaiii : — 

" < 'aptaiu Si-otr, in the liuJuei’, is just returned from his cruise off the coast of 
Sussi-x. (,>n The 25th of last month he was informed of a cutter being going fronr 
Fairlcigii to Boulogne tliat night; but she Avas gone over before he could get there. 
(.In the ui’d of this month, he got sight of the French dogger privateer, and chased him, 
and neared him as the other was edging down to get to leeward of him ; and, when he 
gut within slu.it of him, he exchanged some guns Avith him ; htit the other, getting 
utove the Aviud and hoisting her studding sails as the night Avas coming on, he soon liTsi 
sight uf him. He has the repute there of being a confederate Avith the smugglers, and a 
cuuvoy to them. I send you enclosed Captain Hcolt’s day’s work, Avhen he seized tAV(j 
of tlte smugglers’ boats, in Avbich you have the names of the tAvo reputed uotoriuits 


‘ Letter of November 13th, 1745. Letter Book in Author’s Coll. 
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smugglers they belong to; which are Gcurge Hariisuii and Zehiihm ]il-rpher; ami a 
copy of the Collector of Customs’ certiticatc that they are reimred as siicli. And a 
little before that, above a hundred horse had been upon the shore to carry off goods 
brought by another cutter ; and, by all accounts, they carry on as great an intercourse 
with the French now as they did in time of profound peace with tlxem : by whieli thc'V 
are undoubtedly their daily spies to inform them of all our proceedings. I am itifurmed 
there are lawyers who say, as the laws now stand, such au intercourse with his 
Majesty’s enemies is now by our laws high treason ; and, if so, I should think we want 
a speedy proclamation to inform these infamous wretches that it is high treason; stud 
they shall he prosecuted as such; fur, surely, no nation but this would suffer itself io 
be daily betrayed with impunity.” 

Wliile smuggling and smugglers’ treachery at home engaged the 
attention of the authorities, piracy required, once more, their 
energetic interference in the AVest Indies ; and on September bth, 
1717, a proclamation was issued, offering a pardon for piracies 
committed before January 5th, 1717, to all such pirates as should 
surrender themselves within a twelvemonth. After the expiration 
of that period of grace, a reward would be paid to any of his 
Majesty’s officers, by sea or land, upon the legal conviction of a 
pirate taken by him. The rewards promised were : for a captain 
(master) £100 ; for any officer from a lieutenant down to a gunner, 
£40 ; for any inferior officer, £30. Any private seaman or other man 
who should deliver up a pirate captain (master) or “commodore,” 
would, upon the offender's conviction, he entitled to £'200. 

In 1749, there was brought in “ a Bill for amending, explaiuii\g, 
and reducing into one Act of Parliament, the laws relating to the 
Navy.” One of the results of this Bill, had it Ixeen passed in its 
original form, wmuld have been to subject officers on half-pay to 
martial law. The measure was, in consequence, strongly opposed 
and petitioned against. The upshot was that the obnoxious clauses 
were deleted. The Bill then passed ; all older laws tor the govern- 
ment of the Navy were repealed ; and, in place of them, the first 
regular Articles of A¥ar ^ were established. In the same year, another 
Act authorised the Admiralty for the first time to grant commissions 
to flag-officers, or officers commanding-in -chief, to assemble courts- 
martial in foreign parts. 

The changes and alterations which more iutiiuately affected the 

^ This was the Cuiisulitlation Act of George II. 22, It was based the Act of 
13 Car. IT. c. 9. Being found to be too stringent, it was amended in 19 Geo, III. 
In the amended form, it is the foundation of the existing Articles ul War; which, in 
almost exactly their present guise, date from 1847. The proper name <4 the measure is 
The Naval Discipline Act. It receives small alterations and amendments from time 
to time. 
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personneJ of the Eoyal Navy between 1714 and 1762, were numerous. 
The more important of those relating chiefly or exclusively to the 
seamen mcW he first noted. 

Ill 1735 an Act ^ apxrropriated the forfeited Derwentwater estates 
to the completion and support of Greenwich Hospital, and extended 
the lienefits of the Hosjiital so as to allow maimed merchant seamen 
to participate more fully in them. A little later two naval Acts were 
passed. One was for procuring a better supply of seamen to serve 
in the Navy; for permitting merchant vessels to be navigated by 
foreign seamen in a proportion not exceeding three-fourths of the 
crew ; and for giving the right of naturalisation to such foreigners, 
after two years’ service in British ships. The other was to prevent 
the impressment of seamen aged fifty and upwards, or aged less 
than eighteen ; of foreigners serving in merchant vessels ; of sea 
apprentices of under three years’ service ; and of all persons under- 
going their first tw^o years’ serHce at sea.^ In 1749, Mr. Henry 
Pelham brought in a Bill to revive the system of registering seamen ; 
but, it being violently opposed, he withdrew it. In 1758, another 
Bill, brought in by Mr. George Grenville, though opposed in the 
[Jf)per House, was ultimately carried. It provided in general for 
the encouragement of naval seamen, and, in particular, for the 
establishment of more regular and frequent payment of wages ; and 
for enabling seamen to remit money for the support of their wives 
and families by means of tickets payable in cash on demand by any 
collector of customs or excise. An Act of 1747 authorised masters 
of merchant vessels to detain from the wages of their seamen 
sixpence a month, as a provision for the widows and children of 
men drowned. 

On Aiuil 3rd, 1744, a royal declaration assigned to the officers 
and crews of men-of-war all property in prizes taken by them : and, 
to the officers and crews of privateers and letters of marque, such a 
proportion as might be conceded to them by the agreement of the 
owners. It also provided that shares not claimed wdthin three years 
should go to Greenwich Hospital. 

Bounties to seamen were several times offered. In 1734, the 
rate w^as 20;?. for an able-bodied seaman, and 15s. for an able-bodied 
landsman. In 1740, it was 42s. for an able-bodied, and 30s. for an 
ordinary seaman. In 1742, it rose to 100s, for an able-bodied, and 
60s. for an ordinary seaman ; and it Avas fui-ther ordered that the 
^ 8 Geo. IL c. 2Q. 2 ^3 g 
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widows of such bounty men as should be killed on service were to be 
granted a sum equivalent to a year’s i^ay of their late husbands. In 
the same year, apparently to keep down rivalry, pay in the merchant 
service w^as, for a time, restricted by Act of Parliament to a 
maximum of S5,s. a month. 

The pay of officers remained as it had been at the conclusion of 
the period 1660-1714; but the position of officers of nearly every 
rank was improved in various w^ays. Surgeons were, for the first 
time, given half-pay in 1729; and, in 1749, an increased number, 
both of surgeons and of masters, were granted half-pay. The 
number then entitled to it was, in each case, fifty, of whom the first 
thirty received 2s. 6d,, and the remaining twenty, 2s. a day. 

The number of domestics and servants allowed to officers had been 
considerably reduced at the end of the seventeenth, but was again 
increased in the first half of the eighteenth century ; and, in 1740, it 
stood thus : — ^ 


Admiral of the Fleet . 
Atlmiral .... 
Vice-Admiral . 
liear-Admiral . . . 

Captain .... 
Lieutenant, Master, \ 
Second Master, Pur- 1 
ser. Surgeon, Giiap-| 
lain and Cook, each 
Boatswain, Gunner,'! 
Carpenter, each . . J 


60, of whom 16 only to be borne as servants on the books. 
’ 10 , „ 12 

- 0 , „ 10 

15, „ 10 „ „ „ 

4 per 100 of the coniijlement. 

1, in ships having GO men or above. 


2, in ships having 100 men or upwards, and 1 in ships 
having between 100 and 60. 


This generous allowance of servants permitted captains to take to 
sea with them young gentlemen who aspired to the position of 
officer; and the better captains usually benefited the service by 
having with them a large proportion of “servants” of that kind, 
training under their own eyes. Yet, even captains who w’ere heartily 
devoted to the interests of their profession, took with them to sea, in 
those days, many retainers of a class that would, nowadays, be 
deemed very superfluous in a man-of-war. Tailors, barbers, footmen 
and fiddlers, follo-wed their patron. As late as 1785, Commodore 
Edw^-ard Thompson, who, it is true, always had his quarter-deck 
crowded with such young gentlemen as were destined, a few years 
later, to shine in the front ranks of the service, had a painter on 
his personal staff, and used to summon the poor artist on deck at 

^ And so remained until April, 1794. 

c 2 
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strange hours to record impressions of sunrise effects or nocturnal 
storms. 

In 1718, it was, for the first time, formally ordered that captains 
should, if duly qualified, he promoted by seniority to flag-rank, and 
so onward to the rank of full admiral. But since, in those days, 
the entire flag establishment consisted only of nine officers, viz., an 
Admiral of the Pleet, an Admiral of the White, an Admiral of the 
Blue, and Yice and Bear-Admirals of the lied, White and Blue 
respectively, captains soon began to grow very old ere, in con- 
sequence of deatlis above them, they became eligible for advance- 
ment. If, also, the order had been loyally carried out— which it 
was not — and had not been followed by other modifications, it 
would presently have resulted in a flag-list composed exclusively 
of officers too aged to go afloat. The threatened evil was fended 
off by the gradual increase of the flag-list in 1743 and subsequent 
years, and by the provision, in 1747, of arrangements in virtue of 
which senior cax^tains, indisposed, or too infirm, to accept active 
flag-rank, might ])e superannuated as rear-admirals, with j)ay at 
the rate f»f 17.-)'. Od. a day. The first officers to be superannuated 
under this scheme were captains of 1713, or, to put it otherwise, 
captains of thirty-four years’ service in that rank. Some of them 
were septuagenarians. 

The establishment of a regular uniform for certain officers of the 
Boyal Navy dates from 1748. Three years earlier, some officers 
appear to have petitioned the Admiralty for the boon ; and, in 1746, 
sundry captains, at Anson’s wish, prepared tentative coats from 
which a uniform pattern might be selected. But, though a captain 
may have designed the uniforms which were finally adopted, King 
George II. himself decided upon the coloui-s of them. Having 
noticed the Duchess of Bedford, wife of the Kirst Lord, riding in 
tlie Park in a habit of blue, faced with white, his Majesty chose 
blue and white for the first uniform dress of his officers. The 
innovation applied only to admirals, captains, commanders, lieu- 
tenants, and midshipmen, and the wearing of the new uniform was 
made compulsory, as regards these ranks, by an order dated April 
14th, 1748. But there were difficulties in the way of obedience. 
Patterns were not sent to foreign stations, nor were the regulations 
sufficiently explicit to enable officers, by their aid only, to instruct 
their tailors concerning what was required. It is therefore probable 
that, for several yeai‘S, the order was not fully carried out. 
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Admiralty patterns of these uniforms were lodged at the Navy 
Office and the Dockyards, hnt they have not keen jDreserved. A few 
coats, waistcoats, breeches and hats, for captains and lieutenants, 
were, however, found at Plymouth, in 1846, and are now in the 
Boyal United Service Institution. 

“ The hata are three-cornered in shape ; one is trimnied with silver or tarnished ^uld 
lace ; and both bear the silk cockade instituted by George I. Lace ami frills being 
then -worn, there are no collars tu the coats. They are made of thick blue cloth; the 
lappels, which button back, are blue ; but the cuffs of tlie captain’s coats are white, 
and the sleeves of all are purposely made short to allow the laced sleeves of the white 
kerseymere waistcoats to show beyond. There are two kinds of buttons, one flat, 
hearing a rose ; the other round and plain. Although we have not the patterns, 
pictures of the dress of the admirals and midshipmen have come down to us, the 
embroidery and lace on those of the flag officers being must elaborate.” ^ 

Some written advice, given by Edward Thompson,^ in 1756, to a 
relative who was about to enter the Navy, throws light upon the 
condition of young gentlemen in the men-of-war of the time. 

“ Here,” he says, “ are no back doors through which you can make your escape, 
nor any humane bosoms to alleviate your feelings ; at once yon resign a good table for 
no table, and a good bed for your length and breadth; nay, it will be thought an 
indulgence, too, to let you sleep where day ne’er enters, and where fresh air only comes 
when forced.” . . . “ Your light fur day and night is a small candle, which i.s often 
stuck at the side of your platter at meals, for want of a better convenience ; your 
victuals are salt, and often bad ; and, if you vary the mode of dressing them, you must 
cook yourself. I \vould recommend you always to have tea and sugar ; the rest you 
must trust to, for you’ll scarce find room for any more than your chest aud hammof;k, 
and the latter at times you must carry upon dock to defend you from small shot, 
unless you keep one of the sailors in fee with a little brandy (which is a good friend 
at sea, but always drink it mixed with water.”) . . . “ Low company is die bane of 
all young men; hut in a man-of-war you have the collected filths of jails. Con- 
demned criminals have the alternative of hanging, or entering on board. There’s not 
a vice committed on shore but is practised here. 'J’he scenes of liurrur and infamy on 
board of a man-of-war are so many and so great that I think they must rather disgust 
a mind than allure it. I <lo not mean, by this advice, to liave you appear a dull 
inactive being, that shudders amidst these horrors. Ko; 1 would wish you to see them 
in their own pruiier shape.s, for, to bo hated, they need to be seen.” . . . “You will 
find some little outward apijearance uf religion— -and Sunday prayers !— hut the enn- 
gregalion is generally drove together by the boatswain (like sheep by the shepher.1), 
who neither spares oaths nor blows.” 


^ ‘The British Fleet,’ 500. The first Admiral’s uniform is wtfll sla.wn iii the 
portrait of Lord Ausun, forming the title-page to this volume. This wa-^ -i-umted 


between 17-18 aud 17(11. 

- Died Commodore on the W est Coast ot Atrica 
some old Avriters; wrote plays, stories, and song 
probably a benefactor, of Dr. Harauel Johnson. 

^ ‘ Seaman’s Letters,’ i. 117. 


January 17th, 178(1. He eflited 
1 ; aud Avas a friend, aud also 
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Concerning subordinate officers, and tlie abuse of 
superiors, Tbomx)son m’ote ; — 

“ The disagreeable circumslances and situations attending a subaltern officer in tlie 
Isavy are so many, and so bard, tliat, bad not the first men in the service passed the 
dirty road to preferment to encourage the rest, they tvonld renounce it to a man. It is 
a most mistaken notion that a youth •will not he a good officer unless he stoops to the 
most menial offices ; to he bedded worse than hogs, and eat less delicacies. In short, 
from having experienced such .scenes of filth and infamy, such fatigues and hardships, 
they are sufficient to disgtist the stoutest and the bravest, for, alas! there is only a little 
hope (rf ]jromotioa sprinkled in the cup to make a man swallow more than ho digests 
the re^t uf his life. The state of inferior officers in his Majesty’s service is a state of 
Viihsalage, and a licutoiiaiit’s p»referment the greatest in it ; the change is at once from 
a tiltliy maggot to a shining butterlly. Many methods might be introduced to make 
the lower officers of no ire conserpieuce on their duty, and their lives more agreeable to 
themsedves ; for that power of reduemg them to sweep the decks, being lodged in the 
breast of a captain, is often ahmsed through pas.sion or caprice ; besides, it is too 
despotic an authority to exercise on !i man who has the feelings of an Englishman. 

“ We are bkewise to recollect that tdl commanders of mcn-of-war are not gentle- 
men, nor men of education. I know a great part are brave men, hut a ruuch greater, 
seamen. I allow the maxim of learning to obey, before we command ourselves ; but 
still there is no reason to be vulgar, for wo are to consider these young people are the 
active machines of duty, the wheels which give motion to the main body ; and it is 
absolutely necessary to give them authority in their office to carry on the duties of the 
ship; but rendering them low in the eyes of the people creates a contempt for 
midshipmen in general, ami turns that necessary respect due to them into contempt. 

“ I propose to warrant this body of officers, and make them answer to the Board of 
Admiralty for their conduct. They should possess a third table in the ship, and have 
the countenance of their superiors. This would enliven their servitude, and make 
them of consequence on their duty.” ^ 

But some imxirovement was already to be noticed, for Thompson 
continues : — 

“ The last -war, a chaw of tobacco, a rattan, and a rope of oaths were sufficient 
qualifications to constitute a lieutenant; hut now, eibication and good manners are 
tilt) study of all; and so far from effeminacy, that I am of opinion the present race 
of officers will as much eclipse the veterans of 1692 as the jiulito the vulgar.” - 

There was, however, as yet little improvement either in the code 
of morals, or in the sanitary provisions on board his Majesty’s ships. 
There is evidence that, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
women were systematically carried to sea in the proportion of so 
many per company of Marines; and Thompson, writing in the 
middle of the eighteenth, after describing the unsavoury persons 
and dwellings of the negroes of Antigua, goes on : — 

“But bad .smells don't hurt the .sailor’s appetite, eaclt man possessing a temporary 
lady, whose pride is her constancy to the man she chooses ; and in this particular they 


^ ‘ Heaman's Letters,’ i. 140. 


“ III. 144. 
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are strictly so. I Lave known 350 women snp and deep on In.ardi on a Sinular 
evening, and return at daybreak to tbeir different pjlantations," - 

As for sanitation, suffice it to say, by way of example, in addition 
to the many cases which will Ife cited in the two following chapters, 
that, in 1756, at the time of the outbreak of war with France, ■^vhen 
she had been on no long cruise, and had been exposed only to the 
hardships of a few months of service in the Channel, the Aiirlhifj 
Castle, 64, Captain Samuel Cornish, arrived at Portsmouth with four 
hundred and eighty men, of whom two hundred and twenty-five 
were the pressed refuse of gaols and scum of streets. She was full 
of fever and other sickness, and, when the diseased had been sent 
ashore, but one hundred and sixty men remained for duty. Less 
than three months later, when, having filled up her complement in 
England, she had proceeded to New York, Edward Thompson 
wrote from her ; ‘‘We have now one hundred and fifty-nine people 
ill in fluxes, scurvies, and fevers.” Two months afterwards, ashore 
at English Harbour, Antigua, he added — 

“ I luivo been long declining with the white flux, tiud, for recovery, am stuffed into 
a small room with tw’cnty-six people ; but am now in better health. I ofliciate as 
chaplain, and bury eight men in a morning. Fluxes and fevers are the reigning 
distemper, and both I attribute to the water drunk by the seamen, which is taken out 
of tanks or cisterns, built by Admiral Knowles. It is all rain water, and covered 
close up, which, for want of air, breeds poisonous animalcula3, and becomes foul and 
putrid. The melancholy effects it produces might be in a great manner prevented by 
boiling the water before it is issued, or ordering the people to do it. This would 
destroy the venuin, and correct the putrefaction. I am convinced from long obaerva- 
tiou that most of the distempers in southern climates arise from the water drunk, as 
ship sicknesses do from the bilge water ; Avhicb is evidently inwed in leaky ships 
being always healthful. I therefore recommend to all officers, naval and mercanule, 
to let in salt water every day, and boil tbeir fresh, for the good of themselves and 
cargoes.” 


^ He speaks of H.M.S. Stirling Castle, 64, carrying 480 men. 
^ ‘ Seaman’s Letters,’ ii, 24. 
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Militahy History of the Koyal Xavy, 1714-1762. 

ilA.TOR OPERATIONS. 

ot‘ (Iforge I. — 'FrouMe witli ywedou — 2s orris to the Baltic — Co-operation 
witli Holland, Deniuark, and Biissia — A Swedish consjiiracy — ^Byng to the Baltic 
in 17-17 — The Quadruple Alliance — Irritation of Spain — Byng to the Mediterranean 
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Navarro and de Court leave Toulon— Alai hews's action off Toulon— Susiiension 
and trial of Lestock— Trials of captains— The court-martial and the Lord Chief 

dustice— Trial of Alathews — Rowley in the Mediterranean — Gabaret escapes him 
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East Indies — Failure at Pondiclieriy — Peace of Aix~la-Gliapelle — Surremler uf 
Madras — Kiuuvles takes Port Louis —Attempt on Santiago de Culia— IvnowleH’s 
%dGtory off Havana— -Trial of Knowles— Pocock takes a French convoy— Losses 
during the war — Terms of the peace — French aggressions — Keppel to North 
America — French designs on Canada — Boscawen to North America — Capture uf 
the A/chle and Lys — Threatened invasion — French expedition to Minorca— 
0])erations against Angria — Success of Holmes— Ileconnaissance of Brest — British 
Aveakness in the Mediterranean — Byng ordered to Minorca — Byng’s acli(jn with 
de La Galissonniere — The dispatches — ^Byng suxierseded, tried, and executed — 
Conclusions on his case — Fall of Minorca — Watson takes Calcutta — Fall of 
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Expedition to Louishourg — Misfortunes of the fleet — The expedition ahanduued — 
Escape of du Revest — Expedition against Rochefort — Pocock’s action off Cudda- 
lore^ — Capitulation of Fort St. David — ^Pocock’s action off Negapatam — \Wth- 
(Irawal of d’Ache — Kerapenfelt relieves Madras — Siege and capture of Louislrourg 
— Boscawen and du Ghaffault — Marsh to West Africa — Keppel talces Gorec — 
Capture of the OrpJiee ^m\ Fuudroyani — HaAAdce at He d’Aix — HoAve’s expedition 
tt.) the French coast- — Capture of Cherbourg — Disaster at St. Cas — Ileirewed French 
])re])arations — Pocock again engages d’Ache — The Dutch at Chinsura — Failure at 
Martinicpie — Operations at Guadaloupe — The concpiest of Canada — Saunders in 
the St. LaAvrence — BoscaAven to the Mediterranean — BoscaAven defeats de La Choe 
— Rodney off Le Havre — Blockade of Brest — Hawke defeats de Conflans — 
Blockade of Pondicherry — Hurricane in the East Indies — ^Fall of Pondicherry — 
Norhury’s action in the West Indies — French atteniirt against Quebec — Montreal 
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Furtlier operations in the East Indies — Keppel’s expedition against Belleisle — The 
Family Compact — War with Spain — Capture of Manila — Conquest of Martinique 
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Pocock’s fleet — De Temey at Newfoundland — Recapture of St. John’s — The raid 
on Buenos Ayres — Enforcement of the right of search — The T’reaty of Fttutiiine- 
hleau — Results of the Seven Years’ ‘War. 



Although, at 
the accession 
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was at peace 
with all the 
world, the re- 
lations oL' the 
country with 

POPULAR JMKDAL COMMEMORATIVE OF MATHRWs’s AOTIOX OFF TOUI.ON, Certalll llOrtll- 
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tory ; and from 

the first it was foreseen that difficulties were likely to arise, and 
to call for the active employment of the Navy towards their solution. 
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Sweden had not yet allied herself with Enssia, and was, in fact, 
still at ■war with her and wdth Denmark; and Swedish priyateers 
had seized many British ships which w’-ere alleged to contain arms, 
anuunnitiun, and stores, destined, in coiitravention of treaty, for 
the service of the Tsar. Eeraonstrances had been made by the 
British minister at Btocldiolm, but they had produced no results. 
The Dutch, who had similar causes of complaint against the 
government of Charles XII., found it equally difficult to obtain 
tdther redress or apokjgy ; and it was therefore determined by Great 
Britain and Holland to despatch a combined fleet to the Baltic in 
1715 to intimidate the Swedes, and to convoy, and prevent further 
undue interference with, the trade. 

The British contingent, under Admiral Sir John Xorris (B.) and 
liear-Adiniral Sir Thomas Hardy (B.), was made up of twenty ships 
of the line, besides a few' small craft. Ifc sailed from the Nore on 
ISIay 18th, and, reaching the Sound on June 10th, there joined the 
Dutch contingent of twelve sail under Bear- Admiral Lucas de Yeth. 
The merchantmen were escorted to their ports, hut nothing of 
importance happened during the rest of the year. In 1716, Sir 
Jolin, nmvilling to adopt strong measures against Sweden unless 
he had the gravest reasons for doing so, sent an officer to Stockholm 
to inquire whether or not the practice of seizing British and Dutch 
ships was to be persisted in. A vague and ambiguous reply being 
returned, it was determined by the allied commanders, in pursuance 
of orders from home, to make a demonstration of an exceptional 
nature. A Danish squadron lay at Copenhagen. There also lay a 
Eussiaii squadron under the Tsar Peter himself, xlfter the necessary 
negotiations had taken place, it was agreed that, wdiile the Dutch, 
then under Commodore Hendrik Grave, with five British men-of- 
W'ar, should convoy to their destinations such merchantmen as had 
follow'ed the fleeis, the British, Eussian, and Danish squadrons, 
forming for tlie moment a single fleet, should proceed np the Baltic, 
in order to let it he seen that, rather than permit any further 
meddling with her trade, Great Britain would take active part 
against Charles XII. The Tsar Peter became, for the nonce, com- 
maiider-in-chief ; Norris assumed command of the van, and Count 
Gyldenlove,^ the Danish admiral, took the rear under his orders. 

* Ulrich Christian GyhU-rriuve, known in England as Count Gueldeulow, was a 
natural brother of King Frederick lY. of Denmark, and had connnanded the Danish 
fleet at the time of Ituoke’s operations again.st Copenhagen in 1700. 
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The confederate fleet assembled in Ivjoge Bay, and thence 
proceeded to Bornholm, where, learning that the Hwedes had 
retired to Karlskrona, nnwilling to hazard an action, the Tsar gave 
directions that the convoys might continue their voyages to their 
various ports. He then, with his squadron, sailed to the coast of 
Mecklenburg. Norris and Gyldenlove took measures for collecting 
the homeward-bound trade, most of which joined them at Bornholm 
on November 9th, and with them entered the roadstead of Copen- 
hagen on the day following. The remaining merchantmen, chiefly 
Dutch, anchored there on the 12th. Sir John Norris left behind 
him in the Baltic Captain William Cleveland, with seven ships, to 
act, if necessary, in concert with the Danes ; and, with the rest of the 
fleet, he returned to England. On his voyage he met with terrible 
weather, and, although he succeeded in preserving his convoy, he 
had the misfortune to lose the Auguste, 60, and the Garland, 24.^ 
The fleet arrived at the Nore on November 29th, 1716. 

The ostensible reasons for this Baltic expedition have been given 
above. It must be borne in mind, however, that the situation, as 
between Great Britain and Sweden, was exacerbated by the fact 
that George I., besides being King of Great Britain, was Elector of 
Hannover. In his latter equality he had purchased from Denmark 
territories which had been conquered from Sweden ; and, in order to 
defend these, he had declared war against Sweden, and carried on 
the conflict at a time when, in his quality of King of Great Britain, 
he was at peace with Charles XH. The Swedish monarch did not 
scruple to charge King George with having prostituted the honour 
of the British flag in order to serve the interests of Hannover ; and, 
although it may be that Charles, in his natural resentment, failed to 
do exact justice to his opponent, it cannot be denied that the 
personal union of the crowns of Great Britain and Hannover, if not 
in 1716-16, at least on many subsequent occasions, led Great Britain 
into ventures which, had her owm interests only been consulted, she 
would never have embarked upon. 

The irritation of Sweden was increased by Norris’s demonstration 
in the Baltic ; and one of the results was that, soon afterwards, 

1 So say all lustorians, but no authority can be found for one part of the statement. 
The Auguste, Captain iiobert Johnson, ran ashore, it is true, on November lOtli, 
her captain and most of her pcojile being saved. The Garland, however, remained 
in commission, under Captain Ellis Brand, imtil February 22ud, 1717 ; trom which 
fact it may be concluded that, if she went ashore, she did not at once become a total 
loss. There seems, too, to have been no court-martial. MS, List in Author s Coll. 
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certain Swedish diplomatists, including the minister in London, 
associated themselves in plots, having for their object the further- 
ance of the cause of the Pretender. The discovery of these intrigues 
aroused the liveliest indignation throughout Great Britain ; and when 
Parliament met in 1717, it was formally resolved by the House' of 
Commons to introduce a Bill to authorise the King to prohibit 
Gominerce with Sweden “ during such time as his Majesty shall 
tliiuk it necessary for the safety and peace of his kingdom. On 



bllt JOIIJJ XOliEIS, KT., A1)5I1II.VI4 OF TXiE FLEET, 
i/irw ihi /.hil.ri htj Sir ft. Kndhr, hi/ jirniii'tniim nj' 11. C. Xurrm, Eitq.t 


Maj'ch 2nd, the Bill having in the meantime been passed, a 
pi’oclauiation in accordance with its provisions -was made public. 
To properly enfoi'ce the prohibition, it was requisite to send another 
fleet to the Baltic ; and on March 80th, twenty-one ships of the line, 
with frigates and fireships, sailed for Copenhagen under Admiral Sir 
George Byng. A few days later, though in face of strong opposition, 
the Gfwernment obtained a grant of a quarter of a million sterling to 
enable the King “ to concert such measures with foreign princes and 
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states as may prevent any charge and apprehension from the designs 
of Sweden for the fntnre.” 

Byng agreed upon a plan of united action with Denmark, and 
made various dispositions to ensure the carrying out of the objects 
for which he had been sent to sea ; but his proceedings were, n})oii 
the whole, uneventfnl, the Swedes not venturing outside their ports. 
Eeturning at the beginning of winter, he arrived in the moutli 
of the Thames on hTovember 15th. A note of such small services 
as were performed by the cruisers of the fleet ^dll be found in tlie 
next chapter. In the meantime, thanks largely to tbe good offices 
of France and Russia, the difficulties in the north were for the 
moment smoothed over, although, for many years afterwards, they 
remained a source of much anxiety and expense to the Court of 
St. James’s. 

“ But this,” says Cairii)hel], “ was Tiut, the only affair of consequence tliat employed 
the thoughts of the adiuiidstration. We were then in close confederacy with the 
Emperor and France; and, in conjuiuffioii with the.se Powers, had undertaken to .«ettle 
the affairs of Europe on a better foutulatiou than the Treaty of Utrecht left them. 
With this view, the Triple Alliance was concluded on January 4th, 1717; and, that 
not answering the end expjected from it, we ne.xt entered, as will bo .shown, into the 
famous Quadruple Alliance,^ which Avas intended to remedy all these defects, and to 
fix the general tranquillity fur ever. Yet, hy unforeseen accidents to which human 
policy will be always liable, this alliance proved the cause of an immediate war 
between us and Spain, and, in its consequences, was the source of all tlie trouhies that 
disturbed Europe from the time of its coaclusiou" to the peace of Aix-la-(.’ha{ielle.'' 

The terms of the alliance were decided upon some mouths Itefore 
the treaty was actually signed. It was determined that Spain 
should restore Sardinia to the Emperor, and that the King of Spain 
should renounce his claim to succeed to tbe French crown, wliilc the 
Emperor was to renounce his claim to what had lieeu guaranteed to 
Philip V. under the Treaty of Utrecht, and Philip was to siureuder 
his claim to the Netherlands and to the Italian possessions of the 
Emperor. In return for Sicily, the Emj)eroi‘ was to hand over 
Sardinia to the King of Sicily, and was to recognise the right of 
the House of Savoy to succeed to the crown of Spain in the event 
of the failure of the heirs of Philip Y, France and Great Britain 
undertook to assist the Emperor to acquire Sicily ; and France and 
the Empire undertook to maintain the Protestant succession in 
Great Britain.^ 

^ Of Great Britain, France, Hollaud, and th«! Empire. 

" August, 1718. 

^ Koch & Scholl, ‘ Hist, des Truitts dt* Paix.’ 
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The ariangement was excessively displeasing to Spain ; and no 
sooner had the House of Savoy transferred Sicily to the Emperor 
than Spain, whose policy was then controlled by Cardinal Alberoni, 
made preparations for attacking that island. Great Britain made 
corresponding preparations for enforcing the provisions of the 
still unsigned treaty, and, early in 1718, commissioned a large 
nmnber of ships. The Spanish minister in London remonstrated. 
George I. rather bluntly replied that it was not his intention to 
conceal the object of his armaments, and that he purposed to send 
Sir George Byng to the Mediterranean with a powerful force “ to 
maintain the neutrality of Italy against those w'ho should seek to 
disturb it.” 

In March, 1718, Byng ^vas accordingly appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean ; and on May 24th he received his written 
instructions. They were not as explicit as might have been wished ; 
but they ajppear to have been explained and supplemented in the 
course of an interview’ which the Admiral, ere he left London, had 
with Lords Sunderland and Stanhope, and Mr. Secretary Graggs.^ 
He was, upon his arrival upon his station, to inform the King of 
Spain, the Viceroy of Naples, and the Governor of Milan, that he had 
been sent to sea to promote all measures that might best contribute 
to the arrangement of such differences as had arisen betw^een the 
two crowms, and to the prevention of any further violation of the 
neutrality of Italy, which he was to see preserved. He was also 
to enjoin both parties to abstain from acts of hostility, so that 
negotiations for peace might be begun and concluded. But, should 
the Spaniards persist, after all, in attacking the Emperor’s territory 
in Italy ; or should they land in any part of Italy for that purpose ; or 
should they endeavour to make themselves masters of Italy (wKich 
would be a step towards the invasion of the kingdom of Naples), 
Byng w’as, to the best of his powm, to hinder and obstruct them. If, 
however, they W’-ere already landed, he was to try by amicable means 
to induce them to abandon their project, and w^as to offer to help 
them to withdraw- their troops ; and, should all his friendly offices 
prove ineffectual, he was to defend the territories attacked, by 
keeping company wuth, or intercepting, Spanish ships and convoys, 
and, if necessary, by openly opposing them. 

Sir George Byng sailed from Spithead on June 15th, 1718, with 
twenty ships of the line, two fireships, tw’o bomb vessels, a store- 
^ See a letter from Craggy in Camijbell, iv. 348. 



BYN& TO TUB MBDITERBANBAB. -j 

ship, a hospital-ship, and two tenders, and, passing Lisbon, sent tbe 
Bupcrt in thither for intelligence. Being off Cadiz on June 80th, he 
despatched the Buperhe wdtb a letter to the British minister at 
Madrid, desiring him to inform the King of Spain of the presence 
of the British fleet, and of the instructions under which it was to 
act. The Spanish reply, returned after some delay, was curtly to 
the effect that Byng might execute his sovereign’s orders. The 



GEORGE BVNG, VISCOUNT TOBRINGTON, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
{Frovi T. Houhmkcn's cnijmviiig after the jMiiralt hij Sir G. Kneller.) 


minister, Colonel Stanhope, continued, almost up to the very 
outbreak of hostilities, to endeavour to induce Spain to give wny ; 
and in the meantime, foreseeing the probable futility of his efforts, 
he did his best to warn British merchants in the Spanish ports to 
take such measures as would protect their property against the 
results of any sudden rupture. 

Sir George, who had to contend with unfavourable winds, did 
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not make Cape Spartel until July Bth. He was there rejoined by 
the Bupert and tlie Siqyerbe, and learnt that Spain bad been making 
great j)reparati( 3 iis for war, and that a considerable Spanish fleet had 
quitted Barcelona on June ISth for the eastward. Off Gibraltar, 
tbe Adniiriil was joined by a small division of ships under Vice- 
Admiral Charles Cornwall. The fleet subsequently watered at 
Malaga, and thence proceeded to Port Mahon, where it landed 
troops and took off’ the soldiers who had been in garrison there. 
It sailed again on July floth, upon receipt of news that the Spanish 
fleet had l)een sighted on June 30th near Naples ; and on August 1st 
it aiicliored in the Bay of Naples. Sir George had previously taken 
care to apprise the imperial Viceroy, and the governor of Milan, of 
his arrival in the Mediterranean. 

The Spaniards had not been idle. They had landed the Marques 
de Lede in Sicily; and, except the citadel of Messina, the whole 
island had quickly fallen to him with little or no resistance. The 
citadel was held by Savoyards; and as Savoy, under the terms of the 
understanding, was presently to surrender Sicily to the Emperor, it 
could scarcely be exq^ected that the fortress would hold out for long. 
In these circumstances, the imperial Viceroy of Naq)les hurriedly 
embarked two thousand German troops ^ on board the British ships, 
and requested Sir George Byng to endeavour to throw them into 
Messina citadel, and the neighbouring Fort Salvatore. The fleet 
quitted Naqjles on August lith, and on August 9th arrived off the 
Faro of Messina. 

The Spaniards were besieging the q)lace which Byng desired to 
relieve ; but Sir George does not seem to have known how near their 
fleet was hi him. Indeed, he had some reason to siqipose that it 
was endeavouring to avoid him. Instead, therefore, of moving 
onwards to hlessina and striking at once, he sent ashore the Captain 
of the Fleet, George Saunders, with a letter to the Marques de Lede, 
proposing a. cessation for two months of the operations on shore, and 
adding that, unless a truce were agreed to, he would use all his force 
“to prevent further attemqits to disturb” the dominions which his 
uiaster stood engaged to defend. De Lede replied that he had no 
powers to treat, and that he intended to carry out his orders. Upon 
receiving this answer, Sir George w’eighed, with a view to qilace his 
fleet in front of Messina and to relieve the garrison of the citadel. 

^ 'Jlie.se tniojw, muler Gouerul Wetzel, were, befure the battle off Cape Passaro, set 
’ ashoiv at Keggio. 
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The story of what followed is given in the formal relations which 
will be presently printed. 

“The engagement which ensued can," says Mahan, “scarcely he called a hattlc 
and, as is apt tu happen in such affairs, when the parties are t>ii the verge ot’ war, hut 
war has not actually been declared, tlicre is some doubt a.s to how far the attaidc v.as 
morally jmstitiable on the part of the English. It seems pretty sure that I'.yng was 
determined beforehand to seize or destroy the Si)anish deet, and that .as a military lua.ii 
he was justified by his orders. The Spanish olhcers had not made up their minds to 
any line of conduct ; they were much inferior in numbers, and, .as must always be llio 
case, Alberoni’s hastily revived navy bad not witliin the same period reached nearly 
the efficiency of his army. The Englisli .approached threateningly near: one or more. 
Spanish ships opened fire: whereupon the English, being to windward, stood down and 
made an end of them. A few only esea^ied. . . 

The forces in face of one another were, as Captain Mali an 
indicates, as unequal in numbers as in discipline. Over leaf is a 
comparative statement of them. The ships of the British fleet are 
arranged according to Bh' George Byng’s order of battle, in which 
the Canterhiirij was to lead with the starboard, and the Tiocliesttr 
with the larboard tacks on board. The exact order of the Spaniards 
cannot be determined. 

Sir George Byng, in his despatches,’^ thus describes the events of 
August 10th, and the following days : — 

From on- uo.vuu xiCE Burjleur, off of Syu.\.cu.s.\, 
xiuQUAt (Wi (O.S.). 

“ Early in the morning, on the thirtieth of July," as we were standing in for 
iVIessina, we saw two scouts of the Spanish fleet in the Faro, very near us ; and, at the 
same time, a felucca, comiug off from the Calabrian shore, assured us they saw from 
the hills the Spanish fleet lying by. Upon which the Admiral stood through the Faro 
after the scouts, judging they would lead us to their fleet; which they did; for, before 
noon, we had a fair siglit of all their ships as they were drawing into liuc-of- battle. 

“ (.)u our approach, they went from us large, but in tlieir order of battle, tboir tieet 
consisting of six and twenty n\en-of-\var, great and small, two fireships, four bomb 
vessels, seven galleys, and several ships with stores and provisions. 

“ The Admiral ordered the Kard, Buiierho, Cirafton, and Orford, being the best 
sailers in the fleet, to make ivhat sail they could to come up with the Spaniards; and 
that the ships which could get headmost, and ueare,st to them, .should curry the lights 
usually worn by the Admiral,'* that he might not lose .siglit of them in the niglit ; 
while he made what sail he could, with the rest of the fleet, to keep up with them. It 
being little wind, the Spanish galleys towed their heaviest sailers all night. 

“ The thirty-first,* in the morning, as soon as it was day, they finding us pretty 
near up with their fleet, the galleys .and smaller ships, with the fireships, bomb vessels, 


* Meat home bj- his son, Pattee Byng. Gazette, No. (KiTib 
- l.e. August 10th, N.S. 

An Admiral comnianding in chief carried three lights on the poop and one light 
ill the main-top. 

* l,e. August 11th, N.S. 
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and storesliips, .separated from the admiral and digger ships, and sioihI in f.,r tUr- shore; 
after whom the Admiral sent Captain Walton, in tlie Cnnterhuri/, with the Ar/fylt- ami 
six ships moie. As those ships were coming up with them, one of the Spaniards^ fired 
a broadside at the Anmle. 'I'he Admiral, seeing those ships engaged with the >Spanish, 
which were making towards the shore, sent orders to Captain Walton to rendezvous, 
after the action, at Syraciisa (where the Yiceroy for the King of Sicily was, with a 
garrison). The like orders he despatched to the flags, and to as many ships as were 
within his reach, that place being defended against the Spaniards, and being the most 
proper port on that coast fur the fleet to gather togetlier again, 

“We held on our chase after the Spanish admiral, with three of his rear-admirals, 
and the biggest ships, which stayed by their flags till we came near them. The 
captains of the Kmt, Superbe, Grafton, and Orford, having orders to make what sail 
they could to place themselves by the four headmost ships, were the first, that came up 
witli them. The Spaniards began, by tiring their stern-cliase[rs] at them : hut they, 
having orders not to fire unless the Spanish ships repeated their firing, made no return 
at first. But, the Siiauiards firing again, the Orford attacked the Smita. Born, which, 
some time after, she took. The St. Charles^ ntnick next without much opposition, 
and the Kent took possession of her. The Grra/Vo?*- attacked the Prina; of Siditrin^i, 
formerly called the Onniherlund,^ in which was Ecar-Admirai Chacon; hut, the Breda 
and Captua'ii coming up, she left that ship for them to take, which they soon <li(l; and 
stretched ahead after another sixty-gun ship, which wa.s on her .starboard while .she 
was engaging the Prince of Asturias, and kept firing her stern-chase into the Grafton. 

“ About one o’clock, the Kent and Superbe engaged the Spanish admiral,* which, 
witii two ships mure, tired on them, and made a running fight until about three; when 
the Kent, hearing down upon her, and under her .stern, gave her a broadside and went 
away to leeward of her. Then the Superbe put for it, and laid the Spanish Admiral on 
hoard, falling on her weather quarter: hut the Spanish admiral shifting her helm and 
avoiding her, the Superbe ranged up under her lee quarter; on which she struck to her. 
At the same time, the Barfieur being within shot of the said SpauLsh admiral astern, 
inclining on her weather quarter, one of their rear-admirahs,® and another .sixty-gun 
ship, which were to windward of the Barfieur, bore down and gave her their hrotid- 
sides, and then clap’d upon a wind, standing in for the land. The Admiral, in tlie 
Barfieur, stood after them till it was almost night. But, it being little wind, and they 
galiug from her out of reach, he left pursuing them, and stood away to the ficet again : 
■which he joined two hours after night. The if.s,s‘-a' took the -At /to ; the and 

Rupert took the Vulanie. Vice-Admiral Cornwall followed the Grafton to support 
her; hut, it being very little wind and the night coming on, tlie Spaniard galed away 
from the Grafton. 

“ Rear-Admiral Belavall, with the Boj/ul Oak, chased two ships that went away 
more leewardly than the rest, (one of them said to he Rear-Admiral Camiuock®) hut 
we, not having seen them since, know not the success. The ship which .suffered must, 
with us, was the Grafton, the captain of which, though he hud not the fortune to take 


^ The S(C')i Isiduro, 46. “ S(tn Curios. 

® The Cumberland, 80, Captain Richard Edwards (a), had been taken by the Freucii 
in 1707. See Vol. II. p. 513. In Spanish hands she carried a lighter armament than 
she had been built for. 

* Beal San Felipe. ® Api^rently the San Luis. 

^ George Gammock had been a post-caj)taiu in the Royal Kavy until 1711, and had 
repeatedly distinguished himself. Owing to his Jacobite leanings, he had been 
<lismissed the service, and had entered that of Spam. The Pretender afterwards 
appointed him Admiral of the White, He i.s said to have died in banishment at 
Ceuta. Charnock, iii. 221. 
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any particTilar .ship, yet was engaged with several, behaved hiuiself very much like an 
iittieer and a seaman, and hid fair for stojiping the way ot those lour ships that he 
Itursued; who escaped, not through his fault, but failure of wind ; and his own sails 
and rigging were much shattered.” 


“From on board tiik Barflmr, at sea, 
Awiust 1th (O.B.). 

“Just now is returned <ine of the eight ships which the Admiral sent with Captain 
Walton to pursue t1io.se of Spain that went in with the shore, with a letter ^ from that 
Captain, dated the fifth instant, giving an account that he, with the said ships, had 
taken one Spanish rear-admiral of sixty guns, one man-of-war of four and fifty, one of 
forty,- wliieh gave tlie Anjijle the lirst broadside, one of four and twenty, one ship 
laden with arms, and one bomb-vessel; and had burnt one man-of-war of four and 
fifty guns, two of forty each, one of thirty, one fireshiji, one bomb-vessel, and one 
settee." At the waiting of this letter. Captain Walton was making into Byracusa. 
The ship which brought this letter saw Rear-Admiral Delavall la.st night ; who had 
taken the ImhJa, a ship of sixty guns, with which he was standing in likewise for 
Syracusa ; to which idace we are now going ; and hope to get in there this night. 

“ AVheu the Admiral has joined the ships absent from the fleet, and which -we 
judge are now in Byracusa with their prizes, he designs to send Vice-Admiral 
Cornwall, in the Arijyh, with seven nr eight ships more, to carry the .shijis taken to 
Port Slalmn, to be secured there till his Majesty’s pleasure be known. He will also 
put ashore, in Bicily, the Bpanish admirals and commanding ofticers, with as many of 
the eoninion pri.suners as will not be necessary to help navigate the sliips taken.” 

AVhat may be regarded as an official Spanish narrative of the 
battle, and of the circimistances which led np to it, was compiled by 
the Marques de Beretti-Landi, and published at the Hague. It is 
interesting, as well as fair, to append the following translation of 
part of it : — 

“On August flth, in the umrning, the English fleet was discovered off the tow^er <if 
Fani. Ttiwards niglit it lay by, off Cape della Metelle, opposite the tower in ipiestion. 
The Bi)!inish fleet was at the time in the Strait, hut was without the detachment 
commanded hy llear-Atlmiral l)ou R. de Guevara, aud some ships and frigates wliich 
had been sent to other places. As the intention of the English Admiral in thus 
approachitig was unknown, the Bpanish Admiral determineil to tpuit the Strait, and to 


‘ The letter here alluded to is the fumoms one which, erroneously, has so often been 
cited as a model of modest brevity aud sailor-like conciseness. As given by Campbell, 
it runs : “ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Bpanish ships aud vessels wliich 
were upon the ctiast, the nnmher as pier margin. I am, etc., G. Walton.” Even 
Malum, following Campbell aud Charnuck, aecepits this docked version of the letter as 
genuine, aud comments upon its shortness ; yet, as a matter of fact, the real letter is 
<iiie of some little length, and the altove quotation forms only the first paragrajih of it. 
Walton’s blunt brevity is as mythical as certain w'ell-known stories which are 
associated wltli Pontenoy and Waterloo. 

^ The 8au Jsidoru, 46. 

^ Borne of the vessels here said to have been burnt by AValton w’ore undoubtedly in 
reality fired hy Mari to save them from capture. It comes, how^ever, almost to the 
.same thing. 
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collect his forces off Cape Hpartiveuto, taking with liini his vcr-sels haieii with 
his object being the better to prepare against the designs of the English, seeing that an 
oflicer who had been sent by Sir George Byng to the Manpies de Lede had not 
returned. This officer had had orders to suggest to the Marques a suspeiision of 
hostilities for two mouths; but the Marques had replie<l that he could do nmhiiig 
without directions from his Court. And although it was helieved that a courier had 
been despatched with the suggesthju to Madrid, the Spaniards were unwilling 0. risk a 
surprise from the English fleet, and a resort to such tactics as might he prompted hy 
perlidy. 

“ On the morning of the 10th, the English fleet advanced further inti» the Faro, and 
w'as saluted by all the Spanish shi-i)s and vessels lying there. It is to Ije lun-e noted 
that although Admiral Byng had convoyed to Beggio some transports having on Istard 
troops^ of the Archduke, the officer who had been sent to the Marques de Lede 
declared that this Avas not for hostile purposes, but merely to secure from anv insults 
the transports which Avere under his protection. 

“ The Spanish fleet sent out tAWJ light frigates to reconnoitre the English fleet ; and 
although these perceh'ed that the English, Avhose designs were not understood, nuidc 
all possible sail to close Avith the Spaniards, A\ffiose Admiral Avas ignorant Avhether the 
English came as friends or as enemies, yet the Spaniards, Avho Avere tAvo leagues from 
the strangers, decided to withdraw toA\"ards Cape Passaru under easy sail, in order that 
there might he no pretence that they anticipated hostilities. Soon afterwards a calm 
superA'’ened, and thus the ships of both fleets fell among one another; Avhere\ipon the 
Spanish x^dmiral, Avituessing the danger, caused his ships of the line to be tOAved aAvay 
from the English Avith a A’ieAV to collecting them in one body. Yet he did not permit 
the galleys to commit any unfriendly act, such as they might liaA^e committed Avitlj 
advantage Avhile it remained calm. When the Marqxres de Mari Avas near the laud and 
Avas separated from his consorts in the rear and from the frigates and transports of his 
<livision, the Aveather changed, so that he stroAm in vain to regain the main body of the 
Spanish fleet. But the English, with dissimulation, held on their Avay, trimming their 
sails so as to secure the Avind, and to cut off the Marques de IMari’s division. When 
they had at length succeeded in this, they attacked him with kLk shijis, forcing him to 
separate from the rest of the fleet and to retire toAvards the sh<>re. As long as it Avas 
jiossible, the Marques defended himself against seven ships of the line, and, Avheu he 
Avas 110 longer able to resist, he saved Ids pieople hy running his A'essels aground. 
Some of them Avere burnt under his uavu direction : others Avere taken by the enemy. 

“ The rest of the English fleet, consisting of seventeen sail of the line, fell upon the 
Ileal 8a?i Eelipe, Principe de Aahirias, San Fernando, Han Ourlos, Santa Piaheht, 
and San Pedro, and the frigates Santa Pom, Perla, Juno, and Volante, Avhich 
continued to make for Cape Passaro; and as, oAving to their inferiority of fm-ee, they 
<lreAV off in line, the English attacked their rearmost ship with four or liv’e A'essels, and 
cut her off. They did the same in succession with other ships, Avhich, in spite of rhe 
fact that they made all the sail they could, Avere unable to avoid being captured- 
Thus, every Spanish A'essel being separately fought hy Ha'c, six, or seven of the enemy, 
the English fin ally subdued the Real San Feliitep Principe de Attfiman, San Carlos, 
Santa Isabela, Santa Rosa, Volante, and Juno, though each offered a bloody and 
determined resistance. 

“ While the Real San Felipe A\-as engaged Avith the English, Rear-Admiral Don 
Balthazar de Guevara returned from Malta AAUth two ships of the line, and, heading for 
the Real San Felipe, passed the English ships Avhich AA^ere then alongside her, firing 
upon each. He then attacked such of Admiral Byng’s vessels as followed the Re<d 


^ Under General Wetzel. 

Admiral Castaiieta subsequently died of his Avouuds at Port Mahon. 
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Sifit Fi llpiu lieiiig very much (laiiiaged, drew ttff in ihe night, and, after the 

action, reinaiued fifty league.-^ at t^ea fnr three or four days, nut only to repair the 
Spanish ships which they had captured, and which were most severely mauled, hitt 
alsii to make good their own damages. Admiral Byng, therefore, could not enter 
Syracuse until August Idlh or 17th, and then onl3^ with much difficulty.”^ 

xA.fter giYing some account of tlie services of individual sliixis and 
captains, the account continues ; — 

“Such is the stuiy of the action off Ahfda, or the Unlf of I’Ariga, in the Malta 
(7'hamiel, hetween the Spani.sh and English lleets. The English ships, thanks to ill 
faith and superior strength, were able to heat the Spanish vessels singlj-, one hy one : 
Imt it may he conceived, judging lianu the defence made hy the latter, that, had they 
acted in unison, the battle might have ended more advantageously for them. 

“ Immediately after the, action, a captain of the English fleet, on belialf of Admiral 
Byng, arrived to make a cnnipliuientary excttse to the Marques de Lede, and to assure 
him that the Simniards had been the aggressors, and that the battle otight not to he 
considered to constitute a rupture, seeing that the English did not take it as doing so. 
Bur, it was replied that 8] win, on tlio contruiy, must hold it to constitute a formal 
rupture ; and that the Hpaniurds would do the English all possible damage and ill, by 
ordering tlio commencement of reprisals. In pursuance of this, .several 8])anisli 
vessels, and Dun Guevara's division, have already seized certain English sliijis." ^ 

“ It is difticult,’’ comments Mahan, “ to understand the importance attached hy some 
writer.s to Byng's action at this time in attacking without regard to the line-uf-battle. 
lie laid before him a disorderly force, imieh inferior both in numbers and discipline. 
His merit seems to lie rather in the readiness to assume a responsibility from which a 
more scrupulous man might have shrunk ; but in thi.s, and throughout tlie campaign, 
he rendered good service to England, whose sea power was again strengthened hy the 
destruction not of an actual hut a possible rival ; and his services were rewarded by a 
peerage.” 

It will be well to conclude tbe liistory of tlie major operations of 
the Spanish War ere tnriiing to the work done in the meantime hy 
British fleets in the Baltic, where a state of unrest coiitiimed for 
several years. 

Sir George Byng, after having taken measures to enable the 
imperial troops to attack tlie Spaniards in Sicily, and to gradually 
make themselves masters of the island, proceeded to Malta, and 
brought away some Sicilian galleys, which, under the Marchese de 
Eivarole, had been blockaded there hy Eear-Admiral Caiiiinock. He 
returned to Naples on November 2nd. In the interval, Eear-Admiral 
Guevara, as related in the narrative of the Marques de Beretti- 
Landi, entered Cadiz, and seized all the English ships there, while 

^ There are, of course, di.screpancies hetweeu the Kpanish and the Biitish accounts 
as here given ; but, upon the whole, the two agree imnsualh' well. 

® For the translation, I am indebted to Dr. Henry Lopes. 

® Not, hoAvever, until Beptember flth, 1721, when he was made Baron Bjmg of 
Bouthill, and Yiscount Torrington. 
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British merchants and their effects were laid hands upon in Malaga, 
and other ports of Spain. Beprisals followed immediately, yet war 
was not formally declared until December 17th, 1718. 

Spain, though w^eak, w^as exasperated and obdurate, and was 
even more unwilling than at first to accept the terms dictated to her 
by the Quadruple Alliance. She therefore collected a considerable 
armament at Cadiz and Corunna, and boldly projected an invasion of 
the west of England by troops to be led by James Butler, the 
attainted Duke of Ormonde. A fleet, under Admiral of the Eleet 
Janies, Earl of Berkeley,’- and Admiral Sir John Norris, was fitted 
out, and cruised in the Channel in April; and troops were con- 
centrated, especially in the west country and in Ireland ; but, long 



.MSD.vr COMMICMOKATIVE OK BYNO's VICTOltY OKK CAPE PArtHAUO. 
{From ait ori{/tiial klmllit lent htj H.S.H. Captain Prlnre Lonit of Bnttenbenj, Il.F.1 


ere these preparations had been completed, the Spanish expedition 
had been dispersed by a violent and long-continued storm, and the 
scheme had been rendered abortive. Three frigates and five trans- 
ports, however, conveying, among others, the Earls of Marischal and 
Seaforth, and the Marquis of Tullibardine, persisted in their design, 
and, pushing on to the coast of Eoss-shire, there landed about four 
hundred men. These were joined by fifteen or sixteen hundred 
Jacobite Scots; but they had no success. Their depot at Donau 
Castle was taken and destroyed by the Worcester, Enterprise, and 
Flamhorough, and they themselves were soon afterwards defeated 

1 So appointed on March 21st, 1719. He was then also Yice-Adrairal of Great 
Britain and First Lord of the Admiralty, and he hoisted his flag with no fewer than 
three captains under him, viz., Vice-Admiral James Littleton (1st) ; Captain Francis 
Hosier (2nd, or Captain of the Fleet) ; and the captain of the flagship. 
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at Gleiisliiel, whereiixioii the Bjiaiiish. auxiliaries surrendered at 
discretion. 

Sir George Byng sailed I'rom Port Mahon for Naples early 
in the spring oi 1719, and, thenceforward, co-operated with the 
Imperialists in the complete reduction of Sicily. In August, when 
that reduction was nearly accomplished, a dispute arose between the 
Admiral and the allies as to the disposal of the Spanish ships that 
still lay in the ports of the island. As a settlement of the question, 
so far as it concerned the ships at Messina, Sir George proposed to 
General Count de Merci, the Imperialist commander, that a battery 
.should be erected, and that the vessels should be destroyed at their 
anchors. De Merci pleaded lack of orders ; but Byng, insisting that 
no commander needed specific instructions to destroy the property 
of an enemy, gained his point, in spite of the opposition of the 
Bavoyards ; and most of the ships were duly bombarded and burnt 
or sunk. The citadel of Messina, and the remaining vessels, were 
handed over to the Impeiialists by capitulation on October 7th, 1719. 
The Spanish troops in the island were not permitted to evacuate it, 
and were kept, by the fleet on the one hand, and by the Imperialists 
on the other, in much discomfort ; and this fact, combined with 
the persuasive force of an expedition which was fitted out against 
Vigo under Vice-Admiral Mighells and Viscount Gobham, and which 
will be described in the next chapter, at length induced the King of 
Spain to agree with the Quadruple Alliance. A cessation of arms 
j-esulted in Kebruary, 1720; and, soon afterwards, both Sicily and 
Sardinia were evacuated under the terms of a convention, the former 
going to the Empire, and the latter to Savoy.’- Thus the objects for 
which Great Britain had entered into the war were attained. The 
wisdom of Briti.sh interference is a matter which it is unnecessary 
here to discuss. 

The difficulties -with Sweden, suspended for the moment in 1717, 
again became acute in 1718, and led to the dispatch of Admiral Sir 
John Norris once more to the Baltic. He sailed from the mouth of 
the Thames on April 28th, and from Solebay on May 1st, mth a 
squadron composed of ten sail of the line,'^ a bomb ketch, and a 

^ Authorities for the War of the Quadruple Alliance : ‘ Account of the Exped. of 
the Brit. I'leet to Hicily ’ ; ‘ Annals of K, George lY.’ ; ‘ Historical Register ’ ; ‘ Corps 
Univ. Diplomatique,’ viii. pt. I, ; Chandler’s ‘ Debates,’ v, and vi. ; ‘ Merc. Hist, et Pol.’ 
xliv, and xlv, ; ‘Mem. pour servir a I’Hist. de rB.q)agne,’ iii. ; Letters of Earl 
Stanhoj^e, Alberoni, Beretti-Landi, etc. ; Loudou Ucizattc. 

2 UumheJand, 80, (flag), Captain William Faulkuor; Buckingham, 70, Captain 
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fireship, with Eear-Admiral James Mighells as second in coiuLiiaiuh 
and with a number of merchantmen in convoy. Upon his arrival oh 
Copenhagen, he was joined by a Danish squadron, with which lie 
cruised to the northward; hut as the Sw’edes, upon his approach, 
sliut themselves up in their ports, no naval action resulted. Sweden 
was, however, by no means intimidated by the action of the Allies. 
She made peace wuth the Tsar ; and, having thus freed herself from 
anxiety in one direction, turned with renewed energy to prosecute 
the land war with Denmark, whose territories she invaded witli 
two considerable armies. In this campaign, although it was upon 
the whole successful, Sweden suffered the loss of her ])rave but 
quixotic king. Charles XII. w^as killed by a camion ball at 
the siege of Frederikshald on December 11th, 1718. Sir John 
Norris, with the fleet, had returned to England in the month of 
October. 

After the death of Charles XII. and the accession of Queen 
Ulrica Eleanora ^ the policy of Sweden changed. She entered upon 
very friendly relations with Great Britain, and, on the other hand, 
wnxs attacked by her late ally and Great Britain’s old fnend, Peter 
the Great. The Eussians ravaged the Swedish coasts until, a fresh 
British fleet having been entrusted to the command of Sir John 
Norris in June, and having joined the Swedish fleet in September, 
1719, the enemy was obliged to take refuge in the harbour of Eeval. 
A little later, the old quarrel between Sweden and Denmark w’as 
settled by British mediation : but when Norris, in order to avoid 
being frozen up there, left the Baltic in November, Svreden and 
Eussia remained unreconciled, in spite of the efforts w'hich had been 
made by Lord Carteret — afterwards Earl Granville — the British 
minister at Stockholm, to pacify them. 

In 1720 Eussia’s attitude continued as before, and Sir John 
Norris went back to the Baltic to protect Sweden diraiig the open 
weather. He sailed on April 16th ; was joined in May by a Swedish 
squadron under Admiral Baron Wachtmeister ; and, after cruising off 

Tudor Trevor; HamTtou Court, 70, Captain. Hubert Coleman; Prince Frederick, 7o, 
Captain Covill Mayne; Salisbury, 50, Captain John Oockburne (1); Defiance, 6(J, 
Captain J oseph Soanes ; Winchester, 50, Captain James Campbell (1) ; Guernsey, oU, 
Captain Charles Hardy (1) ; and Windsor, 60, Captain Francis Pierey. These were 
afterwards joined bj" a few other vessels. 

Whose consort, Friedrich of Hessen-Cassel, was presently chosen king, to the 
great annoyance of Russia. 

Though the formal treaty of peace was not signed until the summer of 1720. 
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Eeval, returned to England in November.’- In 1721, Sir John -was 
employed in the same -way, bis mission being, however, not only to 
IJrotect Sweden, but also to lend moral support to the mediatory 
eftbrts ot the British minister at Stockholm. He sailed from the 
Nore on April 13th with a fleet of twenty-one ships of the line, two 
fireships, tliree bombs, and two tenders, and with Eear-Adniiral 
Francis Flosier (W.), and Eear-Admiral Edward Hopsoim (B.), in 
comniiuid nnder him. His appearance in the Baltic undoubtedly 
favoured the conclusion of peace bet-ween the belligerents ; and on 
Septeni])tn’ lOtli hostilities between Sweden and Eussia were 
formally terminated by the Treaty of Nystadt. Sir John dropped 
anchor at the Nore on October 20th. During these various ex- 
petlitioiis to the north he seldom had occasion to fire a gun in anger, 
and his proceedings were throughout of an uneventful and un- 
exciting character ; yet, thanks to his tact, patience, and diplomatic 
iilfility, and to the recognised strength and efficiency of the forces 
under him, he was able to exercise a very weighty influence upon 
the councils of the northern powers, and to x^eaceably bring about 
results which a less capable oflicer might have failed to secure even 
by fighting for them. 

From 1721 onwards, for four or five years, the Navy had no 
great tasks assigned to it ; but the Treaty of Vienna, concluded on 
April 20th, 1725, between Sx^ain and Austria, introduced new 
sources of trouble to Europe. By a secret article of that treaty, 
marriages between the houses of Sj)ain and Austria wrere arranged, 
and both countries xfledged themselves to assist the restoration of 
the Stuarts, and to compel, if necessary by force, the retrocession of 
(libraltar and Minorca to Spain. To oiijrose these schemes, Great 
Britain, France, and Prussia entered, on Beptember 3rd, 1725, into 
the Treaty of Hannover ; whereupon, Spain began to intrigue with 
Eussia ; and, as the Empress Catherine, the successor of Peter the 
Great, was by no means amicably disposed towards Great Britain 
and her allies, it became advisable, in 1726, not only to send a fleet 
to the coast of Spain, but also to dispatch once more a strong force 
to the Baltic. In addition to these fleets a squadron was got ready 
for the West Indies. 

The fleet destined to check the immediate designs of Spain was 
entrusted to Admiral Sir John Jennings (W.), who was afterwards 

I In a storm in the North Sea, the Monck, 50, Captain the Hon. George Clinton, 
was driven ashore near Golstou on Nov. 24th, and lost ; but all her people were saved. 
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joined by Eear-Admiral Edward Hopsomi Sir Jobii, \\ith 

nine ships of the line, sailed from St. Helen’s on Jnly ddtli. The 
appearance of the British so much disquieted the Spaniards that, for 
the moment, they abandoned their hostile projects : and in October, 
Jennings w’as able to return to England, leaving Hojisonn, witli a 
reduced squadron, as commaiider-in-chief in the Mediterranean . 

The Baltic fleet, under ATce-Admiral Sir Charles Wager (li.) and 
Eear-Admiral Sir George Walton (B.), consisted of twenty ships of 
the line, a twenty-gun ship, two fireshix)s, and a hospital ship. It 
quitted the Nore on April 17th, and, proceeding to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, obtained the co-operation of Denmark and the friendly 
support of Sweden, ik Danish squadron, under Eear-Admiral Bille, 
joined Sir Charles in May, and, with him, proceeded to the Gulf of 
Finland. The Eussians had, in and about Cronstadt, a coiisideiuble 
force under the General-Admiral Apraxiiie, Vice-Admiral Thomas 
Gordon,^ and a rear-admiral said to have been an Englishman : " 
but, although they were much inclined to issue forth and defy the 
allies, Gordon succeeded in dissuading them from this suicidal 
course ; and eventually the ships were laid ux). Wager disjilayed 
throughout great tact and diplomatic ability. In the autumn he, 
like Jennings, returned to England, anchoring off the Gunfleet on 
November 1st. 

Vice-Admiral Francis Hosier (B.) wus given c(.)mmand of the 
squadron for the West Indies. He sailed from Plymouth on 
Ax)ril 9th with seven men-of-war, and, after a, tedious passage, 
arrived off the Bastinientos, near Puerto Bello, on June bth. He 
was then or thereafter joined by several vessels which w^ere already 
on the station, and by others from home. These brought up his 
total force to a strength of sixteen ships. 

^ ThumaH Gordon, a captain of 1705, severed his oouned'on with the British Xavy 
at the death of Queen Aune, and entered that of Russia, in whicii he was at once stiveii 
liag-rauk. Other Jacobite naval officers, nidably the gallant Kenneth, liord huffus, 
took the same service at about the ^alne time. 

^ Some authorities specify him as Eear-Admiral Saunders, an ex-iVIaster and 
Commander in the British Navy. 

Francis Hosier. Conirnamlei’, 1694. Captain, 169(5. Distinguished himsell as 
captain of the Salisbury, 1707-1716. Rear-Admiral, 1720. Second in command in 
the Baltic. Yice-Adiuiral, 1723. Died Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, 
August 23rd, 1727. 

* Viz., three third-rates, the Breda, Berioich, and Lenox ; eight luurth-rates, the 
Jlijioyj, Leopard, Superbe, BuUiiiffJiam, iJmiJcirh, Dragon, Tiger, au<l Forthind ,* one 
tifth-rate, the Diamond ; and three sixth-rates, the fireyhuund, WineheJsm, and 
Happy. 
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The appearance of the British fleet in the West Indies gave great 
uneasiness to the Spaniards; and, as soon as it was reported, the 
treasure-ships, which were then ready to make their voyage to 
Europe, were unloaded, and their cargo of pieces of eight and other 
valuables was placed on shore in security, part at Havana and part 
elsewhere. The men-of-war which w’ere to have convoyed the 
treasure-ships were, moreover, laid up at Puerto Bello ; and it was 
detennined th-at, so long as a powerful British force remained in the 
ncighliuurhood, no attempt should he made to dispatch the annual 
flf)ta to Spain : although, of course, the non-arrival of the usual 
supplies would inevitably put the mother country to immense 
inconvenience. 

The governor of Puerto Bello sent a civil message to the Vice- 
Admiral desiring to know the reason for the unexpected visit. The 
real reason was that the galleons might be watched ; but as there 
lay in Puerto Bello at the time a South Sea Company’s ship, the 
Royal George, and as this vessel would iDrobably have been detained 
it Hosier had at once proclaimed the nature of his mission, the reply 
returned was to the effect that the fleet had come to convoy the 
Royal George. The governor thereupon took measures to facilitate 
the early departure of that ship ; and, when she had joined the fleet, 
he politely requested the V'ice- Admiral, seeing that the ostensible 
reason for the presence of the force had ceased to exist, to withdraw 
from off the port. But Hosier then answered that, pending the 
receipt of further orders, he purposed to remain where he was ; and, 
that his intentions inight no longer be in doubt, he stationed a ship 
of the line within gun-shot of the castle, and suffered no vessel to 
enter or leave the port without being strictly examined. He 
maintained this Idockade for six months, his ships in the mean- 
while becoming daily more and more distressed by the ravages of 
ejjidemic and other diseases ; and when, on December 14th, 1726, he 
proceeded to Jamaica, his command was so completely enfeebled 
that he had the greatest difficulty in navigating it into harbour. 

The Vice-Admiral refreshed his people and, to the best of his 
ability, made up his weakened complements to their full strength ; 
and in February, 1727, he stood over to Cartagena, where some 
galleons then lay. Until August he cruised upon his station ; but 
his instructions -were of a nature which prevented him from being 
of much use to his country. They authorised him to make reprisals 
subject to certain restrictions, but not to make war ; and although 
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the Spaniards, after a time, began to seize the property of J-jriiisli 
mexchants and to detain and condemn British vessels, Hosier was 
obliged to content himself Avith demanding a restitution which the 
Spaniards refused, and which he was unable to compel. During 
that period disease was even more rife throughout the fleet than it 
had been in the previous year ; and, after thousands of officers and 
men had perished miserably, the misfortunes of the expeditimi 
culminated on August ‘23rd, Avhen Hosier himself died.’^ 

His death has been attributed to anxiety and chagrin, lait it 
■was, in fact, caused by fever. Nor is it astonishing that the fleet 
wsbs then little better than a floating charnel-house. The most 
elementary prescriptions of sanitary science seem to liave been 
neglected, and there is ]3erhaps no better illustration of the extra- 
ordinary indifference to the simplest laws of health than the fact 
that in that hot and pestilent climate the Vice-Admiral’s body was 
given a temporary burial-place in the ballast of his flagship, the 
Breda, Avhere it remained, a necessary source of danger to all on 
board, until it was despatched to England, late in the year, on board 
H.M. snow Happy, Commander Henry Fowkes. Hosier’s death left 
Captain Edward Bt, Loe," of the Huperhe, 60, as senior officer on the 
station. 

St. Loe pursued the same policy as Hosier had followed, and pre- 
vented the sailing of the galleons, until he aa’rs superseded by Aflce- 
Admiral EdAvard Hopsonn, who arrived at Jamaica on Januaiy '29th, 
1728. Hopsonn died of fevei’ on board his flagship the Leopard, 60, 
on May 8th, leaving St. Loe once more senior officer. But ]>y that 
time the difficulties Avith Spain were in a fair AA'ay of adjustment. 
It was still, hoAvev'er, necessary to keep a large force in the West 
Indies ; and ere it w'as materially reduced, Bt. Loe also fell a 
sacrifice to the climate and to the insanitary ccmdition of the ships. 
He died on April 22nd, 1729.^ 

It is doubtful whether any other British fleet has ever sufibred 
from disease so severely as that of Hosier suffered in 1726-27. Its 
horrible experiences made a deep and lasting impression upon the 
nation,^ and it may be hojped that they have had the effect of 

^ Hosier had been promoted on August 11th tu be A'ice-Adiuiral uf the White. At 
the time of his death, a commission empowering the GoA'ernor uf Jamaica tu knight 
him is said to have been on its way out. Charuock, iii. 139. 

“ St. Loe flew a broad pennant, 

® Having been promoted on March 4th, 1729, to be Eear-Adiuirul of the Blue. 

* See, for examide, Glover’s popular ballad, ‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost.’ 
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impressing upon all later Britisli admirals tlie supreme importance 
of taking systematic and rigorous measures for preserving the health 
of their men. During the two years immediately following Hosier's 
hrst arrival off the Bastimentos, the fleet, the nominal complement 
of which never, roughly speaking, exceeded 4750 persons,^ lost, in 
addition to two hag officers and seven or eight captains, about fifty 
lieutenants, and four thousand subordinate officers and men, by 
various forms of sickness. 

Thf 3 attitude of Great Britain with regard to the galleons pro- 
voked Spain to make great preparations for a siege of Gibraltar ; 
and as that fortress was neither thoroughly armed nor properly 
held, corresponding measures had to be taken for its protection. 
A squadron of six men-of-war and two sloops was fitted out at 
Portsmouth towards the end of 172G ; seventeen companies of 
troops and large quantities (jf provisions and ammunition were 
embarked ; and on December 24th Yice- Admiral Sir Charles 
AVager (K.) lioisted his flag in the Kent, 70, and took command. 
He sailed on January 19th, 1727, and on February 2nd, having 
picked up the Stii-Iijnj Castle, 70, on his way out, arrived in 
Giljralta]' Bay, where he found Bear- Admiral Edward Hopsonn (B.), 
who had remained upon the station during the winter.^ As the 
Spaniards, fifteen thousand strong, were seen to be working hard, 
troops, guns, and stores xvere landed ; hut no actual hostilities took 
place until after February 10th, when the enemy began a new 
battery within half gunshot of some of the defences of the place. 
Colonel Jasper Clayton, the Lieutenant-Governor, made a spirited 
remonstrance ; hut the Conde de las Torres, the Spanish commander- 
in-chief, returned an unsatisfactory and truculent answer; where- 
upon fire was opened from the Mole Head, and from Prince’s 

^ During much of the time the total ooinplemeut was not more than 3300 officers 
aud niou. If there had not been at Jamaica jdeuiy of men whose ships happened 
to be laid up there raving to the difficulty with Spain, the deficiencies could not 
have been made good, aud tbe fleet must literally have become an array of immobile 
and impotent hulks. 

^ Kent, 70, Lenox, 70, Renrick, 70, Royal Oak, 70, Portland, 50, Tiyey', 50, 
Hawk, (5, aud Cruiser, fl. The Torhay, 80, and Poole, fireship, 8, followed on 
March flth. 

® Hopsonn bad with him the BurforJ, 70, Turk, 30, Winchester, 50, Colchester, 50, 
Hwalloic, (jO, IhtrsJey (lulley, 2(), aud Thunder, bomb, 4. A few days later the 
Solehay, Iwiub, ti, which had been cruising, joined. The Berwick and Lenox were 
detached to the West Indies on February 13th, and the Portland and Tiger on 
April 21st, (In the other hantl, several fresh vessels arrived from England and 
elsewhere at various times. 
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and Willis's batteries; and Sir Charles Waonr, on the eM-uin-^- 
the 11th, sent the Tiger, 50, Diirxiei/ Galley, 20, and Gnlehay, 
bomb, 6, to throw a flanking fire upon the Sjpanish lines from 
the eastward. 

Erom that day the Spaniards prosecuted the siege in earnest ; 
but as they had nothing larger than boats and small settees afloat 
in the Bay, they accomplished very little. Sir Charles, while 
always leaving a few vessels to enfilade the Spanish atta(dv, fre- 
quently cruised in the Strait and off Cadiz ; and on those occasions 
his vessels made prizes of several merchantmen. On March 11th, 
moreover, the Boyal Oalc, 10, being detached, took the new Spanish 
man-of-war, NuSstra Senora del Eosario, 46, which was on her way 
from Santander to Cadiz ; and, in the meantime, the small craft 
employed by the enemy wdthin the Bay were from time to time 
nearly all seized. So matters went on, until, on June 16th, Sir 
Charles Wager, having heard that the preliminaries of peace had 
been agreed to, ordered a cessation of hostilities.^ 

“But,” .say.s Buiollett, “ when the siege was ou the point of being entirely niised, 
aiul the pveliminane.s ratified in form, Spain started new dillicultie.s and urged new 
pretensions. 1110 Spaniards insisted that a tein])orary siuspension of arms did not 
imply an actual raising of the siege of Gibraltar. . . . Upon this, hostilities began 
between the ships of the two nations; and vSir Charles Wager continued to cruise ou 
the coasts of Spain, after the cessation of arms at Gibraltar. . . . However, after inaiiy 
cavils and delays, the prelujiinary articles were at last signed at Msulrid on Fcdiruary 
24th, ^ above eight months after the deatlt of King George the Fir.st, by the ministers 
of the Emperor, England, Spain, France, and the States; which opened the way to 
the Congress,” 

Sir Charles Wager, with part of his fleet, reached Spithead on 
April 9th, on his return from the Mediterranean. During his 
absence there. Admiral Sir John Norris (B.), Eear-Admiral Salmon 
Morrice (W.), and Eear-Admiral Bohert Hughes (1) (B.), with twelve 
ships of the line and several smaller ones, made another demonstra- 
tion in the Baltic, in order to induce the Empress of Eussia to 
refrain from attacking Sweden. The fleet reached Copenhagen 
on May 12th, 1727, and its appearance in northern waters created 
so powerful an impression that Eussia, in spite of the fact that 
she had already threatened Sweden in definite terms, laid irp her 
ships and abandoned her designs. Sir John returned without having 
had occasion to fire a shot, 

^ Bir Charles utili.sed the leisure which this cessation gave him by proceeding to 
d’angier, and renewing the peace with Marocco. 

^ 1728. ® Begun at Soissons on June 1st, 1728. 
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The death of George I., which had occurred at Osiiabriick on 
June 11th, 17‘27, made no difference to the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. George II., in his first message to Parliament, while 
expressing a hope that peace would be re-established as a result 
of the deliberations then in progress, pointed out that it was still 
necessary to continue the preparations for war. Eleven ships had 
already been commissioned in January ; and, as the sincerity of 
Spain remained in some doubt, fifteen more were commissioned in 
June, 1728. Wiien Parliament re-assembled in January, 1729, the 
Congress at Soissons had failed to devise terms of peace that were 
satisfactory to all the numerous parties concerned, and the Spaniards 
in the West Indies were more troublesome than ever to British 
trade. But the manifest determination of the King to stand by 
his allies ; his plainly-expressed intention to preserve his “ undoubted 
right to Gibraltar and the island of Minorca ” ; his assurance that 
be would secure satisfaction for Spanish depredations in the West 
Indies ; and his orders, issued on May 25th, for the commissioning 
of twenty sail of the line and five frigates,' were not without 
effect; the result being that, by the Treaty of Seville, concluded 
on November 9th, 1729, Great Britain, Spain, and France, who 
were subsequently joined by Holland, became defensively allied. 
Gibraltar was not mentioned in the treaty; and the fact that 
it was not mentioned was regarded as a tacit renunciation of the 
claim of Spain to the Eock ; but, in some other respects, the 
settlement was disadvantageous to Great Britain,'^ and, upon 
the whole, it was beneficial rather to France than to any other 
country. 

During the peace which followed. Admiral Sir Charles Wager, ‘‘ 
in 1781, assisted the Marques de Mari in convoying a large body of 
Spanish troops to Leghorn, in order to place Don Carlos de Bourbon 
in possession of Parma and Piacenza, to which, under the terms of 
the treaty, the Prince had become entitled by the death of the 
Duke of Parma. Yet, notwithstanding this friendly co-operation 
between Great Britain and Spain in Europe, the relations between 


' Answer of the King to the Commons, March 25th, 1729. 

^ These were presently joined at Spithead by fourteen Dutch ships under Vice- 
Ailuiiral van vSuniiuelsdijck. 

It did uot, for e.Kample, secure satisfaction for the Spanish depredations in the 
West Indie.s. 

* He had his flag in tiie Namur, 90. Rear-Admiral Rir John Balchen. Kt. (W.), 
ill the Norfolk, 80, was second in command. 
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the representatives of the two countries in the hiew ^Vorld became 
ever more and more strained. And even in Europe very nieiiiicinff 
clouds arose when, in 1733, the death oi xlugustus II., Elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland, brought about a hostile cornlnnatioii 
of Prance, Spain, and Sardinia against the Empire. G-reat Britidn, 
as a necessary measure of precaution, commissioned no fewer tlian 



ADJIlllAL NICHOLAS HADDOCK. 

(From Fdhn-’if citijraii/iff oftn' Jicihithio hfi T. 
rcimwiVuig Eiuhhick ivhnt liciir-Jilmiral of the Ilrd, 173-").') 


eighty-six ^ ships of war early in 1734, recalled British sailors from 
the service of foreign po’wers, and offered bounties to seamen. 

In 1735, a disxmte having broken out between Spain and Portugal, 
the latter power solicited British aid against the Spaniards ; and, 
in response, a large fleet, under Admiral Sir John Koriis, with 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Balcheu (R.), and Rear-Admiral Nicholas 

^ Bringing up the total number in commission to one hundred and Uveuty. 

YOL. III. ■ ^ 
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Haddock^ (AV.), was dispatched to Lisbon, sailing from Bjiithead on 
May ‘27th, and reaching the Tagus on June 9th. The demonstration 
was made not only in the general interests of peace, but also in 
the particular interests of the many British merchants whose welfare 
was more or less dependent upon the safety of the then homecoming 
Portuguese flota from Brazil ; and it was so efficacious that an actual 
rupture between the two countries was prevented. 

Yet Spain was not to ])e permanently intimidated. After France, 
going behind the l)acks of her allies, had patched up, vastly to her 
own benetit, her differences with the Empire by the treaty of 
December 28th, 1785, Great Britain, awaking to the fact that she 
had been neglecting her own peculiar business in order to be ready 
to intervene on behalf of powers that deserved no such kindness at 
her hands, once more turned her attention to the outrages which 
had for years been committed upon her commerce by the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. In 1787 she sent Bear-Admiral Nicholas 
Haddock to the Mediterranean with a squadron, the appearance of 
which was intended to lend wnight to the demands which she then 
felt it necessary to make. Spain haggled and temporised. In reply 
to an address from the Commons, King George II., on March 6th, 
1788, said : “I am fully sensible of the many and unwarrantable 
depredations committed by the Spaniards,- and you may be assured 
I will make use of the most proper and effectual means that are in 
my power to procure justice and satisfaction to my injured subjects, 
and for the future security of their trade and navigation.” 

Still, however, Sx^ain temporised. A paper x>i’esented to Parlia- 
ment in 1738 show’ed that since the Treaty of Seville the loss 
caused to British merchants by the operations of the Spaniards 
had been upwards of IfllOjOOO, that fifty-two British vessels had 
been taken and plundered by them, and that British seamen had 
been very cruelly treated. This caused much excitement. Then 
came the examination by the House of persons who had, or were 
alleged to have, suffered at the hands of the Spaniards. Among 
these persons was Eichard Jenkins, sometime master of the Behecca, 
brig, of Glasgow. He declared that his craft had been boarded by 
a guarda-costa, whose captain had wantonly cut off one of the 

^ Nidiolas Haddock. Burn, 1686. Captain, 1707. kear-Admiral, 1734. Vice- 
Admiral, 1741. Admiral. 1744. Died, 1746. 

“ Accounts of some of these, and further notes .about Jenkins, will he found in the 
next chapter. 
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deponent's ears, and handed it to hhn the insolent ivui.-irk ; 

“ Carry this home to the King, your master, whom, if ho were 
present, I would serve in like fashion.” “The truth of the story,” 
says Mr. Lecky, “is extremely doubtful.” It has even been sail 
that Jenkins lost his ear at the pillory. Yet the indignation aroii.^ed 
by the man’s deposition v^ns general; and popular opinion grew 
uncontrollable when it became known that, upon having l^etn 
asked by a member what were his J'eeliiigs at the iiKunent of 
the outrage, Jenkins had replied; “I recommended my soul to 
Grod, and my cause to my country.'’ 

Spain at length agreed to make some reparation, and to settle 
outstanding differences. The convention to this effect was sub- 
mitted to Parliament in 1739, and, after a most stormy debate, 
approved of; yet, when the time came for it to he carried out, 

fresh difficulties crojpped up, and Bptain, possibly because she had 

gained by negotiation all the delay which she deemed necessary to 
enable her to perfect her preparations, silently declined to play 
her promised part. At about the same time, owing to the pre- 
carious state of affairs, the British consuls at Malaga, Alicant, 

and other Spanish ports, were compelled to advise British merchants 
and vessels to dep)art thence with all haste. 

Great Britain was to he satisfied only by the adoption of strong 
measures ; and on July 10th, 1739, the King issiied a proclamation 
in which he set forth that the Spaniards had committed depredations, 
and that they had promised and failed to make reparation ; and in 
which he authorised general reprisals and letters of margue against 
the shi]3S, goods, and subjects of the King of Spain. Half-hearted 
endeavours wei’e made at the last moment to preserve peace ; but 
Spain declared that she regarded the making of reprisals as a 
hostile act ; Trance reminded the world that she was bound to 
look upon the enemies of Spain as her own foes; and Holland 
averred that, if called upon to do so, she could not but observe 
the spirit of her treaty of alliance with Great Britain. 

The British minister presently withdrew from Madrid, and the 
Spanish minister from London ; the British squadrons abroad were 
reinforced numerous ships were commissioned; stringent measures 
were adopted to ];>rocure the necessary number of seamen for the 

^ luformatiou as to the state of aiSiir-s was also sent to Commodore Charles Brown, 
who was senior officer at Jamaica, and who at once heg.au reprisals. For an account of 
them, see next chapter. 
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fleet ; letters of marque \Yere announced on July 21st as ready for 
issue by the Admiralty ; and on October 28rd, 17H9, war was 
formally declared against Spain, which put forward her own 
declaration on November 28th. 

The power of Si)ain was then most vulnerable in the West 
Indies and the Paciflc. An expedition under Caxflain George Anson, 
of whose proceedings an account will ])e found in Chapter XXIX., 
was prepared for the Paciflc, but did not sail until the autumn of 
1740. Dispatched pjrinmrily for warlike purposes, and originally 
intended to co-operate with another force under Captain James 
Cornwall, Anson's command, owing to various adventitious circum- 
stances, gained for iis leader an even more l>ri]liant reputation as 
a navigator than as a lighting officer ; and the history of it falls 
naturally among the chv(uiicles of the great British voyages. But an 
expiedition to the West Indies, w’hieh was entrusted to Vice- Admiral 
Edward Vernon (1), (B.'),’’ was, from beginning to end, entirely a 
fighting venture ; and as it was not without effect upon the issue 
of the war, it may fitly he described here, although it led up to no 
fleet action, and although it did not, to any appu’eciahle extent, 
directly strengthen the maritime position of Great Britain, 

Edward Vernon was a blunt, w'ell-intentioned, honest, and very 
popular officer, whose chief service faults were that he could not 
always control either his tongue or his pen, and that he was too 
fond of vulgar applause. He had served in the AVest Indies for 
several years after his first appointment as a post-captain, and 
was generally believed to have an intimate acquainttince with the 
whole of that station and with the weak points of the Spanish 
position there. He had also been for a long time member of 
Parliament for Ipswicli and for Penryn ; and, in the course of one 
of the debates upon the depredations of the Spaniards, he had taken 
upon himself to declare in strong teians that the Spanish possessions 
in the West Indies might he reduced with great ease, and that 
Puerto Bello,' in particular, might be taken by a force of six 

’ Edward A^'ernon was bora in lUS-i, and became a Po.st-Captain in 170U, and a 
Vice-Admiral, wifcboiit having ever lieeii a Rear-Admiral, on Julj 9tb, 1739. Having 
captured Puerto Bello, etc., in that and the next year, he led an attack upon Cartagena 
in 17-11. In 17-15 ire attained the rank of Admiral, but, in the following year, owing, 
among other things, to bi.s fondnes.H for i)amphleteeriug, lie was .struck off the list of 
1 lag-officers. Bfe note on p, lit, /a/ru. He died in 1757. 

- Puerto Bello stands on the north side of the Isthmus of Darien, and is ahoii 
seventy mile-s from Panama. It has a considerable l^aj’ and good anchorage. 
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ships oi' the liiie. He said, moreover, that he would ,i;-ladh' veiituo,' 
his life and reputation upon the success of .such an eriterprist*, if 
only he \Yere permitted to attempt it. Yemen was popular in the 
country, and troublesome to the ministry ; and the Government, 
anxious to be temporarily rid of him, and perhaps cipially ready 
to take credit for his triumph or to rejoice over his dispriice. 
promoted him, and gave him exactly the mis.sion and force whiclt 
he had demanded. 



ADMIUAL EBWAlin VICKNOK. 

{From McAnii-irn cnarai'luij after the imrtrait htj T. (htimhoruiujli, ItA.") 


Vernon sailed from Portsmouth on July 24th, 1739,^ with four 
ships of seventy guns, three of sixty, one of fifty, and one of forty. 
Of these, he presently detached three of the seventies, viz., the 
Lenox, Captain Covill Mayne, EUzaheth, Captain Edward Falkiiig- 
ham (1), and Kent, Captain Thomas Hurell (1), to cruise for a month 
off Cape Ortegal, and to look out for some treasure-ships which were 
daily expected in Spain. The vessels were to return afterwards to 
’ He did not, however, leave Plymouth until August .‘trd. 
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England. He also cletached the Pcarh 50, CaiDtaiu the Hon. 
Edv^'ard Legge, to cruise for three months between Lisbon and 
Oporto. With the rest of his force he crossed the Atlantic, reaching 
Jamaica on October 23rd.^ There he w'as joined l^y the senior 
officer already on the station, Commodore Charles Brown, whose 
broad jrennant was in the Hampton Court, 70. 

On the voyage ont Vernon took every opportunity of disciplining 
his men, and of exercising them l)otli at the heavy guns and at small 
arms; and there is little doubt that, under his direction, his small 
S(|uadr(,m raiadly l)ecaiiie, for its size, the most efficient that Great 
Britain had sent to sea for many years. 

The intelligence received by the Vice-Admiral was to the effect 
that the Spanish galleons were about to make I’endezvous at 
Cartagena, and to proceed thence to Puerto Bello, w'here they would 
exchange their European goods for the gold and silver -which had 
been sent for tlie purpose from Panama. The news that the bullion 
was already at Puerto Bello determined Vernon to lose no time in 
attacking that place. He obtained pilots, embarked two hundred 
soldiers under Captain Newton, and, on November 5th, 1789, sailed 
from Port Eoyal.“ On the following day he issued the following 
instructions to his captains ; — 

“ Upon making the land at Puerto Bello, and having a fair wind to favour them, 
and daylight for the attempt, to have their ships clear in all respects for immediate 
service ; and, on the pro]ier .signal, to form themselves into a line of battle, as directed : 
and, being formed, to follow in the same order of battle to the attack, in the manner 
hereafter directed. And as the north shore of the harbour of Puerto Bello is 
representeil to the Admiral to be a bold steep shore, on whicli, at the llrst entrance, 
stands the Castillo de Ferro, ttr Ii’on Castle, Commotlore Brown, and the shi])s that 
follow him, are directed to jiass the said fort, within less than a cable's length distant, 
giviiig the enemy as they pass as warm a tire as pos.'iilde, both from great gims and 
mu.sketry. Then Commodore Brown is to .steer away for the Gloria Castle, and anchor 
as near as he po.ssibly can to the eastermo.st part of it, for battering down all the 
defenees of it, hut so as to leave room fur Captain Mayue, hi the Wnvcestcr, to anchor 
a.stern of him agaiusl the westermust bastion, and t<i do the same there; and to follow 
such orders as the Commodore may think ])ro]Kir to give him for attacking the said 
castle. Captain Herbert, in tbe Xorunch, al'ier giving bis lire at the Iron Castle, is to 
push on for the castle of San Jerduiino, lying to the eastward of the town, and to 
auchi'ir as near it as lie possibly can, and hatter it down ; and Captain Trevor, in the 
Stnqford, following the Admiral, to come to an anchor abreast of the eastermost 
part of the Iron Castle, so as to leave room for Captain Waterhouse, in the Frinccus 
Loiim, to anchor astern of him, for battering the westermost part of the Castle; and 


^ Having called in the meantime at Antigua and St. Ivitt’s. 

- With the ships mentioned in the table in/ra, and the Rheemess, 20, Captain Miles 
(Staplelou. This ves.sel was pre.sently detached to reconnoitre Cartagena, 
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Cfiiiliuuo tliere till the Kervk-e is L‘rini[>iL‘rt‘<l, ami make liieiiiM-lves nia-ri-rs i>;‘ it : 
youngest oftieers to follow the further orders of the elder in tlie fun her •^l'•o^e.■uti■ u ,.f 
the attack: and, if the weather he favu\irahie f.-r it on their goiiig in, eaci! sh;]-, 
besides liaving her long- boat towing astern, to bare her b:n'ge alongside to Uav tiic 
long-boats away with sucb part of the stddiers as eon conveniently go iti theng ami to 
come under the Admiral's stern, for his directing a de-^cent with them, where lie shall 
iind it most proper to order it. From tlie men's inexperience in service, it will be 
necessary to he as cantious as jiossihle to jn-eveut Inirry and confusion, ami a friuth-.-, 
waste of powder and shot. The captains are to give the strictest ordei-'^ to their 
respective, oflicers to take the greatest care that no gun is tired hut what they, or those 
they })articularly a])pnint, iirst sec levelled, and direct tlie tiring of; and that, they shall 
strictly prohibit all their men from hallooing and making irregular noise that will only 
servo to throw them into confusion, till such time as the service is performed ami when 
they have nothing to do l)ut glory in the victory. Such of the ships as have mortars 
and cohorns on hoard are ordered to use them in the attack." 

Lixe of Battue at the ATrAcic ox Pueuto Beiu.o, XovEMimn 21st, ITMh. 


Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

« '<)minan(ler.s. 

Jfampfoii Court . 

70 

‘195 

) Cuiiiiiiodnre Fliarles Brown. 

(Captain Dinby Dent, f‘2;. 

Xorwkh 

no 

,300 

„ liichard Herbert. 

Worcenter 

(30 

400 

„ Perry Mayne. 

IJiir/urtl 

70 1 

500 

f Vice-Admiral Edward Venifui, (B.). 

\ Captain Tboin.Ts Watson (1). 

Strafford 

DO 

400 

„ Thomas '[’revor. 

FriiicdHs ZouiHto . 

r;o j 

400 

„ Tliomas Waterhuuse. 


Tlie squadron sighted Puerto Bello in the night of Novemher ‘20th, 
and chased into harbour some small vessels, wliich tt.pprised the 
enemy of Vernon’s presence on the coast. That he might not be 
driven to leeward, the Vice-Admiral anchored about six leagues from 
the shore. Early on the ‘21st he weighed, and, the wind being 
easterly,^ he plied to windwhard in line of battle ahead. At aliout 
2 r.jVL, the Hamjjton Court, being close to the Iron Castle, began the 
attack, and was well seconded by the Norwich and iro/v.v.vff/b The 
fire of the enemy, vigorous at first, gradually lessened. Seeing this, 
Vernon, who was rapidly approaching, signalled for the manned 
boats to go under his stern, and then ordered them to land beneath 
the w’alls of the castle. In the meantime, the Burfonl, which had 
come abreast of the castle, had received and returned a very heavy 
fire. The men in her tops forced the enemy to abandon his lower 
battery, whereupon the landing-party made an assault, and, by 
climbing into the embrasures upon one another’s shoulders, the men 
entered, and quickly carried the work, most of the defenders of 

^ Tliisi prevented the attack from being carried out in the prescribed maimer. 
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whicli fled to the town, though a few shut themselves up in the 
keep, whence they presently shouted ax^jieals for quarter. 

By that time night had come on. Owing to the wind, Commo- 
dore Brown and his division had been unable to get up the bay and 
attack the castles of Gloria and San Jeronimo, and his ships, having 
fallen to leeward, -were o])liged to anchor, ready to proceed at 
daybreak should the wind permit. The Burfonl and Strafford, 



Attack ox Pukuto Eki.lo, XovKiinicR 21st., 1739. 

{Frum t( jphiu hy Cum. Jtnuix E> ntune kimUy hnt by lord Virfiuii.) 

C. Wonyxfrr. n. J'rtmu'xx hwmt. 

I). Kuriricft. j. Two tcndert*. 

E. Burford. K. Two SpanMi gimrda-eostas. 

rill >njd(i» Court. M. Three tfatlinir sloops. 

(r. Ftni'h/rd. o. Boats on their way to land soldiers. 

which were just wdthin reach of the heaviest guns in Gloria, ■were 
fired at all night, but received little damage beyond the w^ounding of 
the former’s fore topmast. The fire was returned with effect from 
the lower deck of the Burford. Early in the morning of the 22nd, 
the, Vice-Admiral went on board the Hamjiton Court, and, after he 
had consulted -^vith his officers, directed steps to be taken for warping 
his ships up the harbour during the night, in order to be able to 
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attack Gloria and San Jeronimo on the following day. But ike^e 
measures x^roved to be unnecessary. The Spanish governor, Don 
Francisco Martinez de Eetez, hoisted a white Hag, and sent out a 
boat with a flag of truce to convey to Yernon the terms on which 
the place w^ould be surrendered. These terms w’ere deemed in- 
admissible by the Yice- Admiral, wEo drew up others which he was 
prepared to grant. He allowed the governor only a few hours in 
which to make up his mind ; yet, well within the specifled time, the 
terms were accepted. Captain Newton, with two hundred soldiers, 
w’as sent to take possession of the towm and castles ; and detachments 
of seamen boarded the vessels in i)ort. The crews of tliese had, it 
appeared, landed during the previous night, and committed various 
outrages. The garrison was allowed to march out with the honours 
of -war, and to cany off two camion with ten charges of powder for 
each. The inhabitants were permitted either to remove or to remain, 
and w^ere promised security for their goods and effects. The ships ^ 
were surreiidered absolutely, though their crews were x)ermitted to 
retire with their personal effects. And, contingent upon the due 
Xiei'forinance of all the stip)ulations, the town, the clergy and the 
churches w^ere guaranteed protection and immunity in their privi- 
leges and properties." 

Public money to the amount of ten thousand dollars was found 
in the place, and at once distributed by Vernon among his men. 
There were also taken forty jiieces of brass cannon, ten brass fleld- 
pieces, four brass mortars, and eighteen brass patereroes, besides 
iron guns, which were destroyed, but not carried off. The fortifica- 
tions were then demolished — a work which needed the expenditure 
of one hundred and twenty-two barrels of cax>tured Sxianish powder, 
and which occupied three weeks. ^ 

On November 27th, the Diamond, 40, Cax)tain Charles Knowles, 
and on November 29th, the Windsor, 60, Cax)tain George Berkeley, 
and the Anglesey, 40, Captain Henry Eeddish, joined the flag from 
the Leeward Islands ; and on December 6th, the Sheerness, 20, 


^ One of tlieni, a snow, was commissioned as tlie Triumph, sloop, by Comimindev 
James Kentone, who was sent home with Ternon’s dispatches. Another prize was 
renamed the Astrxa, 12. 

^ The loss on the British side during the attack was almost incredibly small, the 
Burford and Worcester having each three killed and five wuimtled, and the Ilumptoit 
Court having one man mortally wounded. 

® In the service Captain the Hon. Edward Boseaweii assisted a.s a volunteer. His 
ship, the Shorehfim, 20, was at the time unfit for sea. 
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Captain Miles Stapleton, wliicli had been detached to reconnoitre 
Cartagena, returned. "While the Wee-Admiral still lay at Puerto 
Bello, he sent to Panama a demand for the release of certain servants 
of the South Sea Comx:>any, who were confined in that city ; and, 
although Yernon, being on the wrong side of the isthmus, was 
scarcely in a position to have hacked up his demand by foi’ce, the 
governor, who seems to have been greatly impressed by the easy 
capture of Puerto Bello, saw fit to comply. The Vice-Admiral 
sailed on I)eceiu]>ei' Idth for Jamaica. 

The news of the success was hailed with great joy in England, 
and Veriir)!! was voted the thanks of both Houses, and the freedom 
of the City of London in a gold box. Commander James Eentone, 
the bearer of the intelligence, was presented with two hundred 
guineas, and made a post-captain. The Ministry realised that it 
could do nothing more popular than follow up the blow already 
struck, and it at once arranged to send to Jamaica, if possible in the 
early autumn, a strong military force conix^osed of two regiments of 
infantry, and six newly -raised regiments of Marines — the whole 
under Major-General Lord Cathcart — to he employed by Vice- 
Admiral Vernon in the prosecution of further designs against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies and Central America. It was also 
decided to endeavour to recruit in the North American Colonies a 
corps of three thousand men, to he commanded by Colonel Spottis- 
wood,’- and to be sent to Jamaica to strengthen the hands of Lord 
Cathcart upon his arrival. 

In the interval, the Spaniards, thoroughly alarmed for the 
security of their emigre in the New World, sent to the West Indies 
a strong squadron, “ with troops and stores, under Admiral Don 
Itodrigo de Torres. They also prevailed upon France to j)i‘oclaim 
not only that she was in strict alliance with Spain, but also that she 
could not suffer Great Britain to make new settlements or conquests 
ill the AVest Indies ; and this proclamation was succeeded by the 
diHj)atch across the Atlantic of three French squadrons. One, of 
four ships of the line, under the Chevalier de Nesmond, left Brest on 
July ‘28th. A second, of eighteen sail, under the Marquis d’Antiii, 
quitted the same port towards the end of August, and, soon after its 
departure, suffered so severely in a storm, that two or three of its 

^ This oilieor imfortuiiately died in Virginia ere the troops which he had collected 
could be embarked. 

- 'I’lus sailed from Spain on July 10th, 1740. 
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best vessels had to retnrn. The third, of fifteen snil, under tlie 
Marquis de La Eoche- Allard, weighed from Toulon on August doth. 
When he had passed the Strait of Gibraltar, the hfarquis (Opened 
his orders, and, in pursuance of them, sent back to port four 
of his largest ships. Proceeding with the rest, he made a junc- 
tion with the other squadrons at Martinique in Septenil)er and 
October. 

But the force there assembled was foruiidahle chiefly on paper. 
The vessels were not in good condition, and they were both ill- 
manned and ill-found. Many of them had Ijeen much damaged ])y 
bad weather ere they arrived ; and when they essayed to move in 
company from Martinique to Hisp)aniola, they fell in with another 
storm which caused serious losses, and reduced them to a condition 
of impotence. 

That they had been sent out to co-operate with Sp)ain is 
certain. But before they had an opjportunity of co-operating, 
reinforcements had reached Vernon ; and the situation in Europe 
had been changed by the death of the Emperor Charles "'iT., on 
October 20tb, and by the accession of the Elector of Bavaria a-s 
Charles VII. France then decided to hold her hand, to recall her 
squadrons,’- and to postpone her definite rup)ture with Great Britain. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to further follow tire movements of the 
French. As for the Spanish squadron under Don Eodrigo de 
Torres, it reached San Juan de Puerto Eico in a sorely-damaged 
condition in Sepjtember, and there slowly refitted. In course of time 
it went on to Cartagena, threw additional troops into the town, and, 
leaving a detachment under Don Bias de Leso in the roadstead, 
proceeded to Havana. 

Vernon’s squadron, on its voyage from Puerto Bello to Jamaica, 
was dispersed and shattered by a storm. All the vessels, neverthe- 
less, reached Port Eoyal by February 6th, 1740, excejjt the Triuuqih, 
sloop, which had foundered off Sambala Iveys, but the officers and 
men of which had been saved. The Greenwich, 50, Captain Charles 
Wyndham, with four bombs, some fireships, and several other 
craft, was found in harbour. The Vice-Admiral did all that lay in 
liis powder to speedily refit his command, hut, finding that the 
Burforcl would take some time to prepare for sea, he transferred his 
flag from her to the Strafford, 60, and sailed on February *25th with 
the greater part of his force, leaving the rest of it, under Commodore 
^ Except a few sliips left at Hispauit^la xmder the Comte tie lltKniefeitii. 
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Charles Brown, for the protection of Jamaica. His determination 
was to Lombard Cartagena. 

On March 1st, the Vice-Admiral sighted the land near Santa 
Martha, and, hawing detached the Greenicieh, 50, to |)ly to windward 
of that place, to iiiterce];)t any vessel that might he bound thither, he 
bore away ; and, on the evening of the 3rd,^ anchored in nine fathoms 
off Playa Grande, in the open bay before Cartagena. On the 4th 



VICE-ADMIUAL SIR CHARLES KKOWLES. 

(From Fubcr^a mezzotint itfter the jiorlrnit hj T. Hudson.) 


and 6th he reconnoitred the place, and made his dispositions ; and on 
the 6th he ordered in the bombs Alderncij, 8, Commander James 
Scott, Terrible, 8, Commander Edward Allen, and Cmnherlancl, 8, 
Commander Thomas Brodrick,- with the tenders Tomimj and 
Goodly, and other craft to assist them, to bombard the town. This 

Oa -which day he had been joined by the Fahnonth, 50, Captain William 
Douglas. 

^ This officer, who died a Vice-Admiral in 1769, in later life spelt his name 
Broderick ; but it was, properly, Brodrick. 
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they did until 9 a.m. on the Tth, receiving no daiiiuge whatsoever, 
and probalDly doing little, althoagh they terribly Irightened the 
inhabitants. It is difficult to understand why Yernoii made this 
demonstration, for he knew well that the force which he had with 
him ivas insufficient to take the city. It has been suggested that 
bis action was intended as a reply to an insulting letter wbicli Iw 
had received from Don Bias de Leso, and this is certainly a plausible, 
explanation, for the quick-tempered Vice-Admiral was ever fully 
as eager to resent a slight offered to himself as he was to rt^sejit 
one offered to his country. It does not, however, ax)pear that the 
bombardment of Cartagena assisted, in the slightest degree, the 
general policy w'hich Vernon had been sent -westward to carry <ait. 

Broni Cartagena he coasted along the Gulf of Darien, exchanging 
shots with Bocca Chicii as he passed, and making observations 
concerning the defences of the various towns. He detached the 
Wifiilsor, 60, Captain George Berkeley, and the Grcfiiu'ivli, bO, 
Captain Charles Wyiidham, to cruise ofl; Cartagena -vsith the object 
of looking out for the galleons and of intercepting three Spanish 
ships of war w-hich, he had heard, were a])out to attempt to join 
Don Bias de Leso there. Verno]i then proceeded to Puerto Bello 
to refit and water his squadron. He -w’as n-ejoiiied on March 18th 
by the Diamond, 40, Captain Charles Knowies,^ an officer in whom 
he appears to have reposed exceptional confidence. Knowles w'as 
ordered to go on board the fireship, 10, Comniander Daniel 

Hore,^ and, accom]3auied by one of the tenders, to move round to 
the mouth of the Biver Chagres, there to reconnoitre and to make 
soundings with a viewr to reporting on the manner in which the 
fort of San Lorenzo and the town of Chagres might l)esfc he 
attacked. Measures were also taken to blockade the estuary. The 
Vice-Admiral obtained much information and assistance from an 
English pirate or buccaneer named Lowther, wffio, in consequence, 
received the King’s pardon and q)ermission to return home. 

On March 33nd the Strafford,^ the Noncick, the three boinh 
ketches, and the small craft, put to sea from Puerto Bello, instruc- 
tions being left for the other vessels to follow as soon as possible. 

^ Charles Knowles. Born, 1702. Cai^ain, 1707. riear-Aihmrnl, 1747. C^>m- 
mandcT-in-Chief at Jamaica, 1748. Captured I’oit Louis, Hispaiiiula, Defeated 
Eeggio off Havana, October 3st, 1748. Tice- Admiral, 1755. Adimral, 1758. Baronet, 
17(!5, and Rear-Admiral of Gi’eat Britain. Herved Russia, 1770-1774. Died, 1777. 

^ <lr Hoare. 

In wliieli the Vice-Admiral still ilew his flag. 
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Tlie Straffanl met with a slight accident on the pas.sage, and was 
detained for a few hours, but the Xorwich, by order, proceeded with 
the remaining craft, and by 3 p.m. Captain Eichard Herbert, with 
the assistance of Captain Knowles, had not only placed his bomljs 
in position, but had begun to bombard Fort San Lorenzo. The 
Diamond also opened fire in the evening; and, during the night, the 
Htrafford, Prince.'iH Louisa, and Falmouth, arrived and took up their 
stations.^ The ships maintained a leisurely fire from their heavier 
guns until March 24th, wlieii the govemoj’ of the place, Don Juan 
C-arlos Gutierrez de Zavallos, surrendered. Captain Knowles took 
possession in the course of the afternoon. 

A large amount of booty, including cocoa, Jesuit’s bark, and 
wool, valued at A'TO,000, besides plate, etc., was captured. Two 
guarda-eostas, found in the river, were destroyed ; all the brass 
guns and patereroes - in the defences were embarked in the 
squadron; and, after the works had lieeii demolished, Vernon 
quitted the river on March 30th. He was rejoined on the 31st 
by the Windsor and Green trich. from before Cartagena, and on 
April 2nd by his old flagship, the Burfurd, from Jamaica. After 
making dispositions, which proved to ])e vain, for intercepting the 
new Spanish viceroy of Santa Fe, who was on his way out from 
Ferrol, the ATce-Admiral returned to Jamaica, sending Captain 
Knowles home with dispatches. 

A little later, Vernon, advised from Lis])on of the Spanish 
preparations for sending out tlie squadron under Don Eodrigo 
de Torres, and of the actual departure from Cadiz of a squadron, 
the supposed destination of which wars the West Indies, put to sea 
again, hoping to fall in with the enemy ; but, having encountered 
bad -weather, and having failed to get any news of his foe, he 
returned to Port Eoyal on June 21st. During the summer his 
cruisers were active, but he was himself detained in port by lack 
of supplies. On Sej^tember 5th, how^ever, a number of store-ships, 
convoyed by the Defiance, 60, Captain John Trevor, and the Tilhury, 
60, reached him, and on October 3rd he was able to put to sea once 
more. On the 19th he fell in with eight transports, convoyed by the 

^ The ships engaguil in the attack on Chagres were the Strafford, 00, Princess 
Louisa, GO, Falmouth, 50, Konvich, 50, Diamond, 40, Alderney, Terrible, and 
Ciimherlund, bombs, .and Pornyey and Goodly, tenders. The commanders of all these 
have already been named. In addition, there were the fireships. Success, 10, Com- 
man<ler Daniel Hore, and Eleanor, 10, Commander Sir Eohert Henley, Bart. 

- There were tdeven brass guns and as many patereroes. 
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Wolf, sloop, 10, Commander William Daiidridge, niid ladeu witli 
troo]is from North America.^ These he escorted to Jamaica. Soon 
afterwards he heard of the arrival at Cartagena of Don Eodiigo de 
Torres, and at Martinique of the Marquis d'Antin ; and not having 
force sufficient to justify him in risking* an encounter at sea with his 
known enemies, even if they were not assisted ])y his suspected ones, 
he remained at Port Boyal, anxiously awaiting news of the ]n-omis:t‘d 
reinforcements from England. 

These reinforcements, which, included the transports carryijig 
Lord Cathcart’s army, were to have been under the orders of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Balchen. But Balchen's divisioji of nieis- 
of-war consisted only of one 8rd-rate, five 4th-rates, and one 
6th-rate ; and when, after the armament had actually jjut to sea 
and had been driven back to port by contrary weather in August, 
the Ministry learnt what po*werful squadrons Spain and France had 
dispatched across the Atlantic, it was decided to make new arrange- 
ments. Balchen’s orders were cancelled, and a very much larger 
and entirely different squadron, under Sir Chaloiier Ogle (1), was 
appointed to escort the troops. The change of plan necessarily 
involved much delay, and it was not until October ffCth that the 
fleet at length sailed. 

It cleared the Channel ; but on October 31st, when it wus about 
seventy leagues to the w^estward of the Start," it met with a heavy 
gale, in which the BucTiingliam, 70, Gajitain Cornelius Mitchell, 
Prince of Oramje, 70, Capotain Henry Osborn, and Huperhe, bO, 
Captain the Hon. William Hervey, w*ere so badly damaged that the 
first had to be sent back to Spithead, and the others had to puoceed to 
Lisbon under convoy of the Gumhcrland, 80, Captain James Stewart. 
In sprite of these deductions the fleet still consisted of iqDwards of 
tw'enty 3rd and 4th-rates, besides several frigates, fire-ships, bombs, 
etc., under Bear- Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle (1), Kt. (B.), and 
Commodore Eichard Lestock (2), together with transp)orts carrying 
about 9000 troops, ^ under Major-Greneral Lord Cathcart, and 
Brigadier-Generals Thomas Wentworth, John Guise, and William 
Blakeney. It anchored on December 19th, 1740, in Prince Eupiert’s 

^ I'liese troopH liad taken part in the fruitle.ss attack on 3t. Augustine, Florida, some 
aoeonut of which will he found in the next chapter. 

In lat. 17° 54' W. 

® Le. the 15th and 24th regiments of foot, six regiments of Marines under Colonels 
Fleming, liobinson, Lowther, Pouglas and Moreton, and some artillery and 

miscellaneous detachments. 
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Bay, Dominica ; and, on the following day it had to lament the 
loss, by dysentery, of the military commander-in-chief.^ 

Sir dial oner weighed again for St, Kitt’s, his general rendez- 
vous, on December ‘27th, and thence steered for Jamaica. On the 
passage thither, being otf the western end of Hispaniola, he sighted 
four large vessels, and signalled to the JPrfnce Ftr.dcncl’, 70, Captain 
Lord Aubrey Beaiielerk, Orford, 70, Captain Lord Angnstus Fitzroy, 
Lion. 00, Captain Charles Cotterell, W<’ if mouth, 00, Captain Charles 
Knowles, and two mort' ships of the line, to proceed in chase. At 
4 I’.M. the strangers - hoisted French colours; hut as they did not 
shorten sail, it was 10 ivw. ere the headmost British ship, the Prince 
Pn'drriiP, got up with them. 8he hailed them, first in English and 
then ill Freneli, and then, having failed to get an answer, fired into 
one of the ships, which p>romptly returned a broadside. The Orfnrd 
next got into action ; and she and the Prince Frcdrrich engaged the 
chase for about an hour and a half liefore the remaining ships could 
ap]iroach udthin gunshot. The ]Vcymouth was the third to overhaul 
the strangers ; and, upon her arrival on the scene. Captain Knouies 
hoarded the Prince Frederich, and expressed his conviction that the 
enemy was French. Lord Aubrey Beauclerk thereupon made the 
signal to desist ; yet, as the enemy continued firing, the engagement 
was renewed for about half an hour. At daybreak Lord Aubrey sent 
an fdheer on hoard the senior ship of the chase, and at length it was 
satisfactorily established that the strangers were indeed French, and 
not, as Lord Aubrey had at first believed, Spaniards sailing under 
French colours. The Prince Frederick lost four killed and nine 
wounded ; the Orford, seven killed and fourteen ■wounded ; and the 
We II mouth, two killed; and all three vessels were much damaged 
aloft. 

The French, wdio bitterly complained of the manner in which 
they had been treated, suffered much more severely. They declared 
that, upon being hailed, they had at once replied ; and modern 
French writers seriously contend that the true cause of the action 
was the refusal of their senior officer to send a boat to Lord 
Aubrey, when he called for one. It is possible, seeing how un- 
favourable to Great Britain was the attitude of France at the time, 

‘ Lord CatUcart wad .succeeded in the euiuiuaud 1)y General Weutwortli, a far leas 
experienced and competent officer. 

- d/’A'/d, ti-l, Captain d'Epinai de Boisgevoult; J/eranv, .54, Gapitain des Herbiors 
<le i'Etenduere; Piumnif, 50, ijaptain de Puisins; and Par/aite, 4(1, Captain 
d'Eritom-iiel. Giierin, iv. 242. Pbese vessels formed part of d’Autii'i's stpuadron. 
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that neither Ogle nor Lord Aubrey was prepared to exeroise lunds 
forbearance with the French, and that the action was the result of 
provocation and irritation on both sides. The squadrons, however, 
parted wdth mutual apologies ; and Lord Aubrey proceeded to rejoin 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, who arrived at Jamaica on January Oib. 1741, 
and there placed himself under the orders of Ahce- Admiral Vernriu. 

It is necessary to return for a time from the West Indies, and to 
look at the course of events elsewhere. 

The outbreak of w'ar had found Bear- Admiral Kicholas Haddock 
(E.) commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, Under him w*as 
Eear-Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle (1) (B.). At first, Haddock blockaded 
the Spaniards in Cadiz, but he w'as soon drawn off by the foulness 
of his ships and by the requirements of Minorca, which, it was 
supposed, might be attacked from other Spanish ports; and while 
he and Ogle w^ere at Port Mahon, such Spanish ships ^ as had been 
lying at Cadiz slipped out, under Don Eoderigo de Torres, and .sailed 
to Ferrol. Not long afterwards, w*hen it appeared that Minorca was 
in no danger, and that the Spaniards in the Mediterranean wei’e 
w'eaker than had at first been believed. Ogle, with a strong division, 
was sent home by Haddock. He arrived in England on July 7th, 
1740, and, as had been showm, w'ent out later in the year ^ to 
reinforce Vice-Admiral Vernon. No event of importance occurred 
in the Mediterranean during the rest of 1740. 

Nearer home, much w-as designed but little w'as effected. On 
April 9th, Vice-Admiral John Balchen (B.) w’as dispatched from 
Plymouth to intercex^t a Spanish treasure fleet wFich, escorted l)y 
a squadron under Admiral Pizarro, was on its way home from 
America. Balchen cruised in the very track w’hich Pizarro had 
intended to take ; but the Spaniards, learning of the British 
Admirars station and design, sent out a fast dispatch vessel wliicli, 
warning Pizarro, caused him to make for Santander by way of the 
Lizard and Ushant, instead of for Cadiz by way of Madeira, us he 
had originally purposed. He consequently took his convoy safely 
into |)ort. To defeat Balchen, Spain in the meantime fitted out and 
sent to sea a superior force under Admiral Pintado, who, however, 
failed to find his enemy, and, upon his return, xvas disgraced. 
Balchen, against wFose conduct no objections were ever alleged, 

^ Thene were they which subsequeatly proceeded to the West ladies, uk has lieeu 
already x-elated. 

He lirst, however, cruised for a short lime under Sir John Xorris. SVe itt/rtt. 
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went back to port, having done little but capture the Princem, 10} 
Later in the year he commanded a squadron in the Channel. 

The large concentration of Bpanish force at Ferrol, and the 
knowledge that Spain cherished plans for aiding the Pretender in 
a descent upon Great Britain or Ireland, led to the assemblage of a 
large fleet at Spithead. It was entrusted to Admiral-of-the-Fleet 
Sir John Norris, and, under him, to Admiral Philip Cavendish (B.), 
and Bear-Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle (1) (B.). Sir John, who hoisted 
his flag first in the Yicfurn, JOG, and afterwards — the Vicforij having 
been disalfled by collision with the Lion} GO— in the Bot/ni', 80, had 
secret instructions ; but what they were is, even now, not certainly 
known. It is supposed by some that he had orders to attack Ferrol, 
])nt this is upon the whole unlikely. It is more probable that his 
force was designed mei'ely to convoy outward-bound merchantmen 
until clear of the Channel, and to be ready for any special service 
that might apjpear desirable. The Admiral of the Fleet took to 
sea with him as a volunteer Prince 'William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland,'^ second son of George II. The fleet sailed from 
St. Helen’s on July 10th, but was three times driven back into port 
by contrary weather : and on August 28th, Sir John, being then in 
Torbay, hauled down his flag and departed for London with the 
young Duke. 

In 1741 the proceedings of the fleets in home watei’s were equally 
uninteresting. In July, and again in October, the Admiral of the 
Fleet and Admiral Philip Cavendish put to sea with a considerable 
force and cruised off the north coast of Spain ; but, beyond picking 
up a few small prizes, the command did nothing. It returned to 
Spithead on November Gth. 

In the Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Haddock, who was from 
time to time reinforced from England, endeavoured to prevent the 
junction of a Spanish scjiuadron which lay in Cadiz with the French 
fleet which lay in Toulon, and to intercept the transport of Spanish 
troops from Barcelona to Italy. But he failed in both objects. 
Wliile Haddock was refitting at Gibraltar, the Toulon fleet, under 

^ Pnr an account of lier capture, sec next chajjter. 

- Made up of one .ship of 100 gnus, eight ships of SO, five of 70, seven of 60, and 
one uf 50, hesides smaller craft. 

^ The Victortj carried away her he.ad and how.sprit : the Lion lo.st her foremast, 
and twenty-eight men who were thrown overboard by the .shock. 

^ The victor of Cnlloden, then in his twentieth year. This short cruise seems to 
have decided him to adopt a militar}' instead of a naval career. 
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M. La Bruyk'e de Court, weighed and steered towards the Strait; 
and Don Jose Kavarro, from Cadiz, issued forth to meet and join 
hands with it. Haddock suffered Navarro to i>ass hy hiind and only 
went in chase when it was too late to itrevent the acwniiplishnient 
of the junction. His advanced frigates sighted the allies off Cape 
de Grata on December 7th, 1741, and the British and Spanish tleets 
were distantly visible one from the othei’ on the following iurji'iiing ; 
])ut at that time the junction was actually being effected. Tlie 
Vice-Admiral called a council of war whicb, in view of tlie fact that 
French neutrality could not he depended upon,- judged it inadvisable 
to continue the pursuit. Soon afterwards the French and Spianish 
fleets proceeded to Barcelona and embarked 15,000 jiien, who were 
thence transported to Orhetello, in Tuscany, there to act against the 
allies of Glreat Britain. The ill-success both of Norris and of 
Haddock was doubtless due rather to the nature of the instructions 
given to these officers by the Ministry than to any fault on the 
part of either. Pojpular indignation rose high, especially when it 
became known that the passage of Spanish reinforcements to Ital>- 
had not been prevented : and the general discontent on this subject 
contributed much to the fall of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. 

In the West Indies, as has been said, Sir Chaloner Ogle joined 
Vice-Admiral Vernon at Jamaica on January 9th, 1741. A fleet 
such as had never before been assembled in the waters of the 
New AVorlcl was now at the disposal of the British commander, 
•who, unlike his fellow-admirals in Eiirox)e, had very full powers to 
act as he might deem best for the advantage of the service. 
“Better,” says Beatson, “had it been for Great Britain if his 
powers had been more limited ; for, had he been directed to proceed 
immediately against the Havana, there can be no doubt but he 
would have succeeded in reducing that place before the hurricaue 
months set in. His instructions pointed strongly at this as the 
most proper place to commence his ojperations : and letters from the 
most able and well informed of his friends® in England strongly 
enforced this idea.” 

^ Haddock, whf) liad left cruisers to watch Cadiz, seems to have been very ill-served 
by his scouts. 

^ The Franco-Sganish fleet outnumbered the British hy nearly two to one. 

® “ ‘ Take and hold,’ is the cry. This points plainly to Cuba, and if the people of 
England wmre to give you instructions, I may venture to say, ninety-nine in a hundred 
would be for attacking that island.” Pulteney to Yernuii, August IT, 1740, in ‘ Letters 
to an Honest Sailor.’ 

P 2 
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It would seem that, up to the day of Ogle’s arrival, Vernon had 
formed no distinct plans for the future. He had been looking 
forward to talking over everything with Lord Cathcart, in whom 
he had reason for placing the highest confidence. But Cathcart 
died, and Wentworth, who took his place, w^as an officer of very 
inferior ability, tor whom Vernon, from the first, entertained dislike 
and distrust. WVntworth, it is fair to add, did not deserve this. 
He api>ears to have been sensible, if not very able ; and he was 
certainly anxious to df) for his country the best that lay in his 
power. 

As the result of a council of war held on January lOth,^ it was 
detennined to proceed with the whole force to windward to observe 
the motions of the Brench at Port Louis in Hisj)aniola. Vernon 
formed his large iieet into three divisions, one under himself, one 
under Ogle, and one under Commodore Richard Lestock. Part of 
the force got out of harbour on January ‘22nd, but the whole did not 
make an offing until January 29th. On Pebruary 8th it was off 
Cape Tiburoii, the western point of Hispaniola, There the Vice- 
Admiral was rejoined l)y the WoJf, 10, Commander William 
Daiidridge. She had been sent ahead to gain intelligence, and 
she reported that there were in Port Louis nineteen large ships, one 
of which had a flag at the main, and another a broad pennant flying ; 
but, when the fleet arrived off the place on the 12th, it was found 
that Bandridge had been mistaken,- and that there were in port only 
some unrigged merchantmen and a large frigate. Three days later 
Vernon obtained from the governor of Port Louis to 

wood and water the fleet, and learnt that the Marquis d’Antin 
had returned to Europe. At another council of w^ar it w^as 
decided, mainly in deference to Vernon’s representations, to attack 
Cartagena. The fleet, therefore, weighed on January 25th, the 
W(‘ii mouth, 60, Cax)tain Charles Knowles, Experiment, 20, Captain 
James Eentone, and a sloop, being sent ahead to sound the coast 
and to And a safe anchorage for the huge flotilla, which consisted, 
with the transports, of a hundred and twenty-four sail, 

Vernon dropped anchor in the Bay of Playa Grande^ on 
March 4th, and at once made such a disposition of his small craft 


^ There were present, in acklitiou to Vernon and Ogle, Governor Trelawney of 
Jamaiea, and Generals AVentworth and Guise. 

^ He was misled hy a haze which prevailed when lie made his reconnaissance. 

^ It is to the windward of Cartagena, between it and Point Canon. 
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as to suggest that he intended them to cover a diseinbnrkati.jii of 
the army. This had the desired effect. It drew a large part oi the 
enemy’s troops down to the shore in that neighbourhood, and 
induced them to begin throwing up intrenchments there. 

But no actual attack w^as made until March 9th, and in tlie 
meantime the Spanish garrison of four thousand men, besides 
negroes and Indians, and the naval force under Don Bias de Leso, 
perfected its preparations for defence. 

The following description of Cartagena, as it then was, is miiinly 
from Beatsoii : — ^ 

Die city is iu a great measure siu-rouiided by water. It is? (livids'd iutn twu 
unequal parts, the city of Cartagena, and its suburb, called Ximaiii. The walls of tiie 
former are washed by the waves of the Bay of Mexico; but, ou account of some rocks, 
and perpetual .surf, there is no approaching it on that side. The water on the outsitle 
of the harbour is seldom smooth, so that landing is at most times diflioult. The oidy 
entrance to the harbour is upwards of two leagues to the westward of the city, between 
two narrow peninsulas, the one called Tierra Bomba, the other cailed the Baradera. 
T’his entry is called Boca Ghica, or the Little iilotith, and is so narrow that only (.me 
ship can enter at a time. It was defended, ou the Tierra Bomba .side, by a fort called 
San Luis, a regular srpiare, with four bastion.s, mounted with eighty-two ])ie(.’es of 
cannon and three mortars; but the counterscarp and glaees were not coinploteil. To 
this were added Fort San Felipe, mounted with seven guns, and Fort Santiago, of 
lifteen gmis, and a small fort of four guns called Batteiy de Chamha. ITiesis .served us 
outworks to Fort San Luis. On the other side of the Itarbour's mouth lies a fas(‘iiie 
battery called the Baradera; and, in a small bay at the back (.'f that, , another buttery 
of four guns, xlnd, facing the entrance of the liarhour, on a sm.all, tlai island, stood 
Fort San Jo.so, of twenty-one guns. From this fort to Foi-t Sau Lius, a strong boom, 
made of logs and cables, was laid across, fastened with three large auchons at eacli end ; 
and just behind the boom were moored four ships cif the line. Beyond this passage lies 
the great lake or outer harbour of Cartagena, several leagues iu circuiufereuce, and 
land-locked ou all sides. About mid-way to the town, it grows narrower ; and, within 
less than a league of it, two points project into the lake from the inner harbour. On 
the northmost of these was a strong fort c.alled Castillo firande, being a regular .si[iuire 
with four basticius, defended to the land by a wet ditch and glads proper. T’he face of 
the curtain, towards the sea, was covered by a ravelin, and a double lin(( of heavy 
cannon. I'he number of guns in this fort was lifty-nine, though there were emlirasures 
fur sixty-one. On the opposite point was a liorseshoe battery of twelve guns, called 
Fort Manciuilla. In the middle, between the.se two forts, is a large shoal with (.uily a 
few feet of water on it. On each side of this were sunk large ships. At the end of the 
inner ijurhonr stands the city of Cartagena, on two flat sandy keys or islands, well 
fortified to the laud, and with lakes and morasses running round it. fhi the fortifica- 
tion of the city are mounted one hundred and sixty gun.s, and ou those of the suhairlis, 
one hundred and forty. South of the city, about a quarter of a mile from the Ximaui 
gate, stands Fort San Lazar, ou an eminence about fifty or sixty feet high. It is 
composed of a square of fifty feet, having three demi-bastions, and two guns iu each 

^ ‘ Nav. and Mil. 3deius.’ iii. 24. 

- It was for fifteen 24-pounders ; but these seem not to have been mounted until 
after operations had been begun. 
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fiiL-y, one ill eat-li tiauk, aiul throe in oaoli curtain. It cfinpletely conmiandK the town ; 
hat there is a hill ahout four hundred yards frum it which overlooks and comnuuids it 
entirely. 

Early in the morning ot March 9th, Sir Chnloner Ogle, who had 
shifted his flag from the Busm-U, 80, to the Jemjjj, 60, Captain Peter 
Lawrence, and who had Creneral 'Wentworth witli him, moved with 
his division/ towards the mouth of the har])our. He was presently 
followed by Vice-Admiral Vernon and his division," convoying the 
transports full of troops. The third division,'^ under Commodore 
Lestock, was left at anchor, so as to distract the attention of the 
enemy. 

The Princess AmcUa, 80, was specially told off to attack Battery 
de Chamba, and tlie Nurfoll-, 80, Bussell, 80, and Slircwshunj , 80, 
were similarly told oh to batter forts Santiago and San Felipe. As 
the division of Ogle ax)proached, Chamba opened fire, but was soon 
silenced by the Princess Amelia, Captain John Hemmington. At 
about noon the Norfolk, Caijtain Thomas Graves (i), Bussell, Captain 
Harry hlorris, and the Shrcirshurij, Captain Isaac Townsend, 
anchored in their assigned positions and fired so vigorously that 
both the forts oxiposed to them were rendered untenable within an 
hour. They were then taken possession of by landing parties. 
Generals Wentworth and Guise, and Colonel AVolfe also landed soon 
afterwards, and on that day and the 10th, most of the troops were 
put ashore. These initial successes were gained at little cost. Only 
six men were killed on board the Norfolk and Bussell, and although 
the Shreirsburi/ had her cable shot away and fell into a position 
where she lay for seven hours under a most infernal fire from two or 
three hundred guns she liad but twenty killed and forty wounded. 
She received, however, two hundred and forty shot in her hull, and 
of these sixteen were between wind and water. 

The following days were emploj’ed in landing guns and stores ; in 
forming a camp in a somewhat ill-chosen position, before Fort San 

‘ Amelia, 80, GU, ro)-/.-, GO, Norfolk, m, Russell, SO, Shreivs- 

hurt/, 80, Rijjon, GO, Lichjiehl, ,50, Jerseij, 60, Tilbury, 60, EirpeHmmt, 20, Hheer- 
ness, 20, Vesiunns, iiresliip, Tvrrihle, bomb, PJiaefua, tireship, and Goodly, tender. 

- Orford, 7t), Priucess Louim, (iO, Worcester, GO, Chichester, 80, Princess Caroline 
(iiag), 80, Torbay, 80, Strafford, GO, Weymouth, 00, Pejttford, GO, Burford, 70, 
Squirrel, 20, Shoreluim, 20, Eleanor, 10, Seahorse, 20, the firesliip.s Sfromholo, Siarcss, 

1 ulaiit and Ciiniberland, the tender Pompeii, and a brief. 

^ s Difance, 00, Dunkirk, (iO, Lion, GO, Prince Frederick, 70, Boyne, 80, Hampton 
Court, 70, Falmouth, 50, 3loufagU; GO, Suffolk, 70, Astrmi, 12, Wolf, 10, the firesliips 
H’Bna and Firehrand, and the Viryii, Queen, tender. 
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Luis ; and in quarrels between Wentworth and Ternoii, who w:i> 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the engineers did their work, 
and who used unbecoming language to the military coinmaiider-in- 
chief. As the cami^ was exposed to the fire of the Bpfinish fasciin.^ 
liattery on the Baraclera side, an attack upon this was made on the 
night of March 19th, w’hen the boats of the fleet, under Captain 
Thomas Watson (1), of the PruiccHs (kiroline, Captain Harry 7Nt)iTis, 
of the liime.ll, and Captain Charles Colby, of the Boyne, landed a 
Xiarty of five hundred seamen and soldiers commanded by Cax>tains 
the Hon. Edward Boscawen, of the ASVtorc/zow, William Laws, and 
Thomas Cotes,^ E.H. The party was put ashore about a mile to 
leeward of the Baradera Battery, under the very muzzles of a 
masked battery of five guns that had been thrown up on the l^each ; 
but, although a little confused at first by the hot fire which was 
opened from this, the men promptly rushed it, and then, xmshing on, 
cariied the Baradera Battery itself, and, suffering very little loss, 
sxhked the guns, and set the carriages, fascines, platforms, magazines 
and guard-houses, on fire. 

This well-managed exploit relieved the army before Ban Luis ; 
l-Uit there -was much sickness in the camp, the wurks did not ^nugress 
with the expected rapidity, and Vice-xhdmiral Vernon grew daily 
more impatient and irritable. To add to his annoyance, the 
Spaniards partially refitted the abandoned Baradera Battery, and 
again began to fixe uxron the camj) from it. They were driven out 
by the Eipon, 60, Captain Thomas Jolly, which later prevented any 
further attempts from being made to mount guns there. The main 
British battery opened against Fort San Luis on the morning of the 
21st ; and on that and the next day a furious fire was maintained on 
both sides. 

On the morning of March 23rd, a general attack upon all tht> 
forts and batteries was begun. Commodore Lestock, with the 
Boyne, 80, Captain Charles Colby, Princess Amelia, 80, Captain 
John Hemmington, Prince Frederick, 70, Captain Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk, Ilainpton Court, 70, Captain Bigby Pent (2), Suffolk, 
70, Captain Thomas Pavers, and Tilbury, CO, Captain Eobert Long, 
engaged the Spanish forts, batteries and ships,- there not being room 
to bring more vessels to bear u]Jon the enemy's defences. The 

^ llae military officers were Captains James Murray and Washington. 

^ Galicia, 70, flag of Don Bias de Leso ; San Cation, 06, Afeira, 00, and 
San Felipe, 00. 
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Boi/ne suffered so severety tliat she had to he called off at night ; the 
Prince Frederick, which lost her captain^ and the Hampton Court, 
very much shattered, had to he recalled on the following morning. 
The other ships did excellent service, and were less injured ; yet it 
was found expedient to withdraw even these on the 24 th. During 
this attack, the chief engineer was mortally wounded : on the other 
hand, Fort San Luis was breached, and General Wentworth, who 
went in person to view the effect of the homhardment, determined to 
assault the place on the night of March 25th. 

Yernon undertook to make a diversion on the Baradera side, 
and, ill the afternoon of the 25th, landed Captain Charles Xnowles 
and some seamen near the remains of the fascine battery. The 
assault was then made with complete success, and with the loss of 
but a single man. Owing to the fall of Fort Ban Luis, the Spaniards 
had to scuttle or burn the A frica, San Carlos, and San FcUpc, and 
they were thrown into so much confusion that Captain Knowles, 
taking advantage of it, apparently upon his own authority, pulled 
across 1o Fort San Jose, on the island, and stormed it without the 
slightest difficulty. Still unwilling to let slip what seemed to be so 
splendid an oj)portuiiity for dealing serious ])lows, he, with Captain 
Thomas Watson, forced a way within the boom, and lioarded and 
took the Galicia, 70.“ They also destroyed the boom, so that on the 
morning of the 2Gth part of the British fleet entered the lake. A. 
few days later, it passed up to the narrow entrance leading to the 
harbour proper and, upon its approach, the enemy abandoned 
Castillo Grande, sank two line-of -battleships which had been moored 
in the channel, and blew up Fort Mancinilla. Such was the general 
situation on March 31st.® 

All would, doubtless, have continued to go well, but for the 
imhappy dissensions between the Yice-Admiral and the General. The 
.siege had caused much disease, especially among the troops, which, 
on March 25tb, had lost about five hundred men, and had about one 
thousand five hundred more sick on board the hospital-ships Princess 
lioijal and Scarborough. The fleet was considerably less unhealthy; 
yet, while the fleet had plenty of w^ater, and, very often, fresh meat 

^ Whose place was taken by Captain the H<jn. Edward Buscaweu. 

Hlie was towed nut. 

Called the Surgidoro, or ilncliorage. 

Vonquisfadvr, Otj, and Dragon, 00. 

■’ On xlpril 1st Yernon sent home a sanguine dispatch which reached tlie Duke of 
J^ewcastlu on May 17t}i, and caused general exultation. 
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and turtle, the army sometimes suffered from afjsolute want. 
Vernon seems to have forgotten that troops and seamen alike served 
a common sovereign and a common cause. He took no measures 
for supplying water to the army ; he refused Wentworth's reasonable 
request that two or three small craft should be told off’ to catcbi 
turtle for the use of the sick ; and, speaking generally, his relations 
with his military colleague were unaccommodating, boisterous, and 
overbearing. Wentworth, in consequence, became disgusted, and, 
rather than seek the co-operation of so bearish and dictatorial a man 
as Vernon, he sometimes stood sullenly aloof, regardless of the 
magnitude of the public interests involved. 

On April 1st the Vice-Admiral moved his bomb-ketches, covered 



MKDAL COMMEMORATIVE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF SOME OP THE DEFEXCKS oF 
CARTAGENA BV VICE-ADMIRAL EDWARD VERNON, MARCH, 1741 . 

( From an oriu'mal TtlmUy lent htj HAIL Cuptnin Priner Lotiif! of Buthnherij, lt.X. t 

by the Experiment, 20, Captain James Eentone, and the Hhoreham, 
20, Captain Thomas Brodrick,^ into the Surgidero ; and Commodore 
Lestock, who had re-embarked the troops from Tierra Bomba, joined 
Vernon off Castillo Grande, On the 2nd, three ffreships took up 
their station within the Surgidero in order to protect a projected 
landing of troops at a place called La Quinta. On the 3rd, the 
Weymouth, 60, Captain Charles Knowles, also passed the narrows; 
and, early on the morning of the 5th, General Blakeney, with alioiit 
one thousand five hundred men, was set ashore, and x>rescntly 
pushed forward towards Fort Ban Lazar, the only remaining 
outwork of Cartagena. Some resistance was encountered, but the 
enemy eventually retired. On the Gth, more ol the army dis- 

1 tYho had succeeded Captain the Ihm. E. Buscaweu. 
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embarked, and, having Joined Blakeiiey’s brigade, encainx3ed with it 
on a plain about a mile from San Lazar. 

On the 7th, a military council of war came to the conclusion that 
Fort Ban Lazar ought not to be attempted until a battery should 1)e 
raised against it, and that the reduction ol the work would be greatly 
facilitated by the co-operation of the bomb-ketches and a ship of the 
line with the army. Yernon, on being informed of this, testily 
replied that he stj-ongly disapproved of waiting for the erection of a 
battery, and that, if a battery should ])c erected against so paltry a 
fort, he felt sure that the enemy would not w'ait for it to be made 
ready for action ; hut, in his answer, he paid no attention to the 
councirs suggestion as to the co-operation of the ships ; nor could 
Wentworth induce the Yice-Adminil to order his vessels to cover a 
detaelmieiit of troops wdrich had been posted with a view to cutting 
off communication between Cartagena and the country at its back. 
In short, it appears that Yernon believed that the army could do, 
and ought to do, all that remained to be done, and that Wentworth, 
with wiser intuition, knew that only by co-operation could the 
desired results be attained. But sickness increased ashore, water 
grew daily scarcer, and the Spanish defences became hourly more 
formidable; and, in an evil moment, at the xwessing instance of 
Yernon, and against the better judgment of some of the land ofl&cers, 
the storming of Ban Lazar was ordered, and was attemxJted before 
daybreak on April 9th. Things were mismanaged ; officers were 
confused by lack of detailed instractions, and the assault was repulsed 
with heavy loss.^ 

Operations were continued for two days longer ; but on the 11th 
a council of land officers decided that, “ without a considerable 
reinforcement from the fleet, it would not be possible to go on with 
the enterprise.” Yernon still shut his ears to the suggestions of his 
military colleagues ; and when the council, having received from him 
a very non-pertinent answer, reassembled, it desired that the Yice- 
Admiral would make arrangements for re-embarking the forces and 
stores, since it appeared, from his silence concerning the material 
point, that no reinforcement was to be looked for. On the 14th, 
after some further interchange of messages, a general council of war, 
consisting of the sea as well as of the land officers, met on board the 
flagship. The conference was stormy; and, in the course of it, 
kernon quitted his cabin in a passion. After his departure. Sir 

^ "I lie l(.iKs was 175) killed ; 459 wounded, many mortally ; and 16 taken prisoners. 
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Clialoner Ogle gave reasons for objecting to disembark iih' -i.anioi, 
from tbe fleet ; and Yernon, ^vbo sat in his stern-walk within ’hearing, 
interjected a remark to the effect that, if the men were set ashore, 
some of them would infallibly desert to the enemy. The Vice- 
Admiral then returned to his cabin, and the council nuaiiimoiisly 
deterinined that the troops and guns should l)e re-einbarked. In 
pursuance of this decision, the guns, stores, and baggage wen- 
reshixilDed on the 15th, and the troops, only ffobO of wluau remairu'd 
tit for duty, on the 16th. 

Vernon, who may, by that time, have begun to feel uneasy 
concerning the effect which so signal a miscarriage would have upon 
his rexiutation,^ made a last, hut quite useless effort, against the 
town. Having fitted up his prize, tlie Galicia, as a floating battery 
of sixteen guns, and having fortified her with earth or sand, lie 
caused her to be -warped in as near as possible to the town. During 
the morning of the 16th, under the command of Captain Daniel 
Hore, she fired into the place continuously for seven hours. She 
was then so damaged that she was ordered to cut her cables and 
drift out of gunshot, but she grounded on a shoal, and had to be 
abandoned.^ She lost six killed and fifty-six wounded. But for 
the happy chance that she grounded, she would probably have sunk 
with all hands, for she had received twenty shot ])etween wind and 
water. 

iks soon as the works which had been already taken had ])een 
dismantled and destroyed, the wretched remains of the expediti(jn 
sailed for Jamaica, where the fleet arrived on May 19th, and wliere 
it found a welcome convoy from England awaiting it. Commodore 
Lestock, with many of the heavier ships ^ and five frigates, was soon 
afterwards sent home in charge of the trade. Veinon, chiefly in 
consequence of his dislike to be further associated with AVentworth, 
wished to go home also ; but the ministry, wdiich admitly flattered 
him, persuaded him to remain. 

^ It is also suggested that Yernon desired to convince General Wentworth, bv 
actual experiment, that ships could not oi-jerate with success against the town. Ifut, if 
so, the experiment was not a fair one. 'the QiiTicia did not get netir tlie walls because 
.she approached them at the wrong point. Elsewhere there was deep water within 
pistol-shot of the ramparts. iSinoliett, vii. 287. 

She was subsequently burnt by the British. 

^ Princess CaroUne, 80, Russell, 80, Norfolk, 80, Shreicshun/,H0, Princess Anhclia, 
80, Torlay, 80, Chichester, 80, Hamilton Court, 70, Burfoid, 70, TTiudsnr, 00, aiul 
Falmouth, 50. Yernon tran.sferred his flag to the Boyne, 80. 
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The next attempt of the fleet in the West Indies was against 
Santiago de Cnha. The home Government would have preferred 
to see Havana attacked, hut the place w'as strong, and the squadron 
of Don Eodrigo de Torres lay in the port. Governor Trelawney, 
of Jamaica, urged an expedition, across the Isthmus of Darien, 
against Panama, hut gave way to the representations of Vernon, 
Ogle, Wentworth, and Guise, all of whom voted for Santiago de 
Cuba as the town which, upon the whole, offered the brightest 
prospects of success. On June ‘26th, therefore, Captain James 
Uentone, in the 60,’ was dispatched to reconnoitre the 

harbour and its defences, and on June 30th the fleet ^ put to sea. 
The Vice-Admiral left at Jamaica the Suffollc, 70, Straford, 60, 
Dfiiil-trJi, 60, Bristol, 50, Lichfield, 50, and Vulcan, 8 , under 
Captain Thomas Davers, to protect the island and its trade, and 
ordered the York, 60, Awjusfa, 60, and Deptford, 60, which were 
reflttiug at Port Eoyal, to be completed for sea., and to be sent after 
him, as soon as possible. 

A spacious harbour lying near the south-east end of Cuba, and 
then known as Walthenham Bay,'’ was selected as the general 
rendezvous ; and there the expedition dropped anchor on July 18th. 
This harbour is about sixty-five miles to the eastward of Santiago, 
which occupies the head of a much smaller bay, and which has 
a well-defended narrow entrance, closed at that time by means of 
a substantial boom. Santiago was supposed to be impregnable from 
seaward, and the leaders of the fleet and army decided to attack it 
overland from Cumberland Harbour. To facilitate this operation, 
\ ernoji despatched some cruisers to watch t^velve Spanish sail 
of the line which lay at Havana, and which constituted a “ potential ” 
fleet of decidedly dangerous strength. He also sent other vessels 
to blockade Santiago ; and across the mouth of Cumberland Harbour 
he stationed six of his largest ships, so that, should any enemy 
approach, the transports within could not be reached without a 

' Ctipttiiu Ibomas J<jUy Lad died in May, Lord Augustus I'ilzroy, of the Orford, 
(0, had also iallen a victim to the climate soon after the arrival of the fleet at Jamaica 
^ Boyne, bO, flag of Vermm, Cumherland, HO, flag of Ogle, Grafton, 70, Kent, 

U orcester, 00, Tilbury, 60, Montayii, GO, Chester, 50, Tiyer, 50, Shoreham, 20 Experi- 
ment, 20, Sheer mss, 20, Alder neij, bomb, Strombolo, Phaeton, and FesMa'as, fireships 
Bonetta, aud Triton, sloops, Princess Royal and Scarborough, hospital ships, and 
i omjjey, tender, besides about 40 transports carrying 3400 troops. 

^ Ee-namod Camberhwd JIarboiir by Yernon. It is the bay between Pimto de 
Uuantiinaino and Caimamcra. 
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severe straggle. But in the meantime Wentworth lost heart, ilo 
landed, but he did not go far. The country before him was rhickiy 
wooded; his men had rapidly become sickly; he found great 
difficulty in dragging his guns along with him; and, although 
Vernon assured him that, if he pressed on, he should rind sliips 
before Santiago ready to co-operate with him, the G-eneral decliiuid 
to advance any further. The Vice-Admiral in person went round 
to Santiago with a view to seeing whether, after all, he could not 
devise some method of capturing it from the sea; but he was olrliged 
to agree that the venture offered no chances of success. The wlude 
scheme, therefore, was abandoned, the troops being re-embarked on 
November 20th, and the fleet quitting Cumberland Harbour for 
Jamaica on November 28th. 

This abortive enterprise was as ill-conceived as it was pusillani- 
mously attempted. It was the professed desire of the ministry in 
England, and of the naval and military chiefs on the spot, to 
conquer Guba.^ Havana wus then, as it is now, the capital and heart 
of the island ; and Santiago was a comparatively insignificant place 
of less strategic and commercial importance than to-day. Yet it was 
determined to avoid Havana, and to attack Santiago, in spite of the 
fact that at Havana lay the strong squadron of Don Kodrigo de 
Torres. Sane strategy would have dictated firstly the annihilation 
or neutralisation of that formidable “ and secondly 

the dealing of a blow at the heart instead of at the extremities of tlu' 
island. That Don Eodrigo lay fast, and did not come out, affords no 
justification of the British action. He might have elected to come 
out ; and, had he done so, he might, with his superior force, have 
crushed Vernon, who would have ])een hampered by the presence 
of his transports and by the -necessity of looking to their safety. As 
for the pusillanimity with which the descent -was attempted, it is 
sufficient to say that Wentworth lay for about three mouths, alitiost 
inactive, within three or four days’ march of Santiago ; that there 
was at no time any considerable body of Spanish troops between bim 
and that city ; that the landward defences of Santiago were known 
to be contemptible ; and that the delay involved the sacrifice of 
more men than wwld have perished in any active operations that 
could have been necessary to secure the fall of the place. 

1 Settlers were actually invited to cross from Xorth America, and were ](rtnuiscd 
grants of land in tire island. — Speech of Gov. Shirley at Boston, S(*pt. guixl, X741. 'ihe 
ro-uamiug of places by the British leaders was also .signilicant. 
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The Ministry censured both Yernon and \Yentworth, yet only 
with liiildiiess, and chiefly on account of the personal quarrels which 
had lieen allowed to spring up between them. The Duke of 
Newcastle, on October 31st, wrote to Yernon : — 

“His Majesty has eoiinnanded me to acquaint you and Ueneral 'Wentwortli that 
he sees with great concern the heats and animosities that have arisen between his 
officers by soa and land, oontrary to his orders, whereby the service cannot but greatly 
suffer ; and I am ordered to recoiunieiul to you in the strongest manner carefully to 
avoid the like for the future, and that, iji case of any difference of opinion, all acrimony 
and warmth of expression should he avoided.” 

After the collapse of the undertaking had become known in England, 
neither Admiral nor General received from the Government any 
much stronger blame than this. Yet one, if not both, should have 
been recalled. It was obvious, even to their best friends,^ that they 
could not work satisfactorily one with the other. Unhappily, they 
were allowed to embark together upon further adventures. 

The transports from Santiago reached Jamaica in safety, while 
the fleet cruised for a time off Hispaniola in order to protect the 
arrival of an expected convoy ■ from England. After a time, the 
Vice-Admiral left X)art of his force, under Ca^ffain Cornelius Mitchell, 
of the Kent, 70, to look for the convoy, and ]_3roceeded to Jamaica, 
where a council of 'war was held on Januaiy 8th, 1742, The council 
eventually decided to ado^Jt a ^flaii which had been submitted to it 
by Dowther, the ex-buccaneer, who knew the country well. This 
involved a landing at Puerto Bello, and a inarch across the isthmus 
to Panama, with three thonsand soldiers, five hundred negroes, and 
four hundred friendly Mosquito Indians. But many delays occurred. 
In the interval, Lowther, in the Triton, sloop, convoyed by 
Captain Henry Dennis in the Experiment, went to the Mosquito 
coast to procure information and to make arrangements with the 
natives. The Triton was for this service disguised as a trader. As 
for Yernon, who was tenibly impatient at the slowness with which 
the land forces were being got ready, and who had learnt that 
Spanish reinforcements were on their way to Cartagena, he occupied 
some of his spare time in making a cruise off Cartagena, with the 

’ Pulteuey’s amiable ajjpeals to Tenmn to control his temper were almost pathetic. 
Kee especially Pulteney's letter of Nov. 17tb, 1741, iu ‘ Letters to an Honest Bailor.’ 

The convoy, consisting of the Greemvich, 50, St Albans, 50, and Foj:, 20, with 
transports containing about two ttiousand troops, reached Jamaica on January 15th, 
without having sighted Mitchell’s squadron. 
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object of suggesting to the eueniy that lit*, was coiitejii|aaUiig n lU'W 
attack upon that place. Sir Chaloner Ogle, who had been hft ]5eliind 
at Jamaica to bring on the main body of the expeditionary forces, 
was not able to sail until the middle of MarL'h. 174*2. On the 25x11 
of that month, he rejoined the Yice-Admh*a] , and tlie fleet* then 
made the best of its w'ay to its destination. 

The Experiment and Triton had ]>een directed to make rendezvous 
with the fleet off the Bastimentos Islands, in what is now called the 
Gulf of San Bias. On March ‘iflth, Yeriion detached the 
Captain William Chambers, to look for those vessels, and to order 
them, in case they should be fallen in with, to join a detachment 
which was to land a body of troops at Nombre de Dios, at the 
head of the gulf of San Bias.- The fleet sighted land near the 
Bastimentos on March 28th, but, seeing nothing of the Experiment 
and Triton, passed on to Puerto Bello, and, entering the harbour 
in line of battle, dropped anchor there before nightfall, without any 
opposition on the part of the Spanish Governor, who fled with such 
troops as he had. 

Lowther’srej)ort, received when the fleet was at Puerto Bello, had 
the effect of convincing General AYentworth that the design against 
Panama was impracticable ; yet Wentwnrth was so lacking in tact 
that, instead of communicating his decision directly to Yernon, he 
mentioned it casually to Governor Trehuvney, the result being that 
Vernon’s first intimation that the expedition was destined to lie a 
failure was conveyed to him in the form of a private request from 
Trelawney for a passage back to Jamaica. Wentworth’s view's w-ere 
formally adopted at a council of w'ar at w’hich seven military officers 
were present, and were ratified at a general council composed of 
three military and tw'O naval officers. Yernon and Ogle formed the 
minority, and could do nothing but acquiesce, although the Yice- 
Admiral w*as strongly of opinion that, seeing that Panama had in 
earlier years been taken from across the isthmus by Sir Henry 
Morgan with five hundred buccaneers, it might be taken again by 
the much larger forces which were at the disposal of the British 

' Boyne, 80, flag of Vernon, Cunihedand, 80, flag of Ogle, Kent, 70, Orpu'd, 7o, 
IVorcester, 60, Defiance, 60, York, 60, Alontagu, 60, SL Albans, 50, and Crircuicicb, 50, 
witli three fireships, two hospital ships, and about forty trans^iorts. (Tnverni.ir 
Trelawney, as a colonel, was with the troo])H. 

^ This landing was never effected. Tlie Experiment and Triton I’ejoiued the fleet 
at Puerto Bello. 
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leaders in 1742. Tire fleet, therefore, quitted Puerto Bello for 
Jamaica oii April 3rd, having effected nothing.^ 

Indeed, the only important advance made in the West Indies in 
the course of the year was the annexation and settlement of Eoatan 
Island, in the hay of Honduras, by an expedition" from Jamaica 
convoyed by the Lichfield, 50, Captain James Cusack, and the 
Bonetta, sloop, Commander William Lea. Nor is it astonishing 
that so little was done. The Admiral and the General were on 
worse terms than ever, and their quarrels were taken up by all 
around them. Even Ogle and Trelawney fell out. So scandalous 
a state of things was terminated, after it had endured far too long, 
by the arrival at Jamaica on September 23rd of the Gihralfar, 20, 
Captain Thoipe Eowke, with orders for both Yernon and AVent- 
worth to return to England. Vernon sailed in the Boyne, 80, on 
October 18th, leaving Sir Chaloiier Ogle in command of the station ; 
and Wentworth, with the remnants of the army, departed soon 
afterwards, under convoy of the Defiance, 60, Captain Daniel Hore, 
and the Worcester, 60, Captain Yulliam Cieland. 

In the Mediterranean, where there had been scarcely a large 
enough naval force for the due protection of trade, and for the due 
observation of the declared and the suspected enemies of Great 
Britain, Vice-Admiral Nicholas Haddock had been joined, in 
February, 1742, by a considerable reinforcement under Commodore 
Richard Lestock (2), wiio, on March 13th following, was promoted 
to be Eear-Admiral of the White. ^ According to Charnock, Lestock, 
during this period, “ exhibited some proofs of that impatient temper 
and improper professional pride which, afterw'ards becoming infinitely 
more apparent, cannot but be condemned even by those wdio are so 
waninly attached to him as to insist that no jpart of his conduct was 
ever injurious or prejudicial to the cause and interests of his native 
country." Haddock, owing to ill-health, had to resign his 
command and return to England ; ^ and, pending the arrival in the 
Mediterranean of his successor, Lestock officiated as conimander-in- 
chief. Lestock acted with some energj' against the enemy, wffiom 

' The British cniiKcrs were, however, very successful, as will he seen in tlie next 
chaiiter. 

^ Which reached Eoatan on August 23r(l. 

He was further advaiieed to be Bear of the Eecl, on August 0th, 1743, and Ahce 
nf the White, on December 7th, 1743. 

‘Biog. ISTav.’ iii, .340. 

Which he reached in the Roehuclc, 40, un May 26th, 1742. 
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he obliged to postpone an intended enibnrkution rd truc.ps; ]nit, 
the other liand, he again allowed his iiniVjrtimatc temper to gt*i tlse 
better of him. In view of what happened at a later date, it is 
desirable to reprint here from Charnock ^ an order and certain letter.s 
which wall explain not only Lestock’s peremptory methods, Ijiit also 
his interpretation, at that time, of some of the duties of snhordiuate 
commanders w’hen in face of the enemy. 

liKAli-AaMlUAL LeSTueK to OoMIIASDKU .FaMKS HuOSKl.t,, OF TIIF. 

Ami Qalh ij, FiuicMiir, 

“Captain Hod sol] ; Go to the Leno.i:, NasH'tn, lioijal Oitk, Z(’o;/?ae;/, and Jh'mjoiK" 
Tell them I am the centre from vhence the line of buttle is to lie formed, and, if any 
ship or ships cannot get into their stations, I am to find remedy for that; hut those 
Avho can, and do not, get into their stations are blameahle ; and a line of battle is not 
to be trifled with nor misunderstood. Go Avith this yourself to the soA'eral captains, 
from, vSir, your most humble serAamt, rdebard Lestock. Xejjfnin;, at sea. April llrh, 
1742. P.S. — An enemy in sight AA'ouId not admit of this deliberation.-’ 

OArTAtK CoETjs Baukut, OP THE Entffon, TO BEAE-AnaiinAE Lestock. 

‘ “ I thought that all the ships of a fleet or squadron Avere to sail in their piruper 
diAusions. 1 haA'e Ixeard tind read of diA'isions geJtiiig late into the line, not iJi time 
to have any part in the action ; hut ueA'er kncAV till now that it was my duty to leav’e 
the flag, or ofiicer representing one, in Avhoso division I am, AAuthout a particular order 
or signal. I therefore kept my station in the division, not Avith a design to tritle Avith 
the line of battle. I am, etc., C. Barnet,” 

Keak-Ad.aiiral Lestock to C'aptaix Cuetis Baeket. 

“ I liave your letter of the 15tb inst., in ansAver to mine 1 sent ymi and scA-enil 
other cajitaius hy Captain Hodsell on the 14th inst., at the time the sigtuil AA-as out for 
the line of battle abreast of each other. Your not getting into line Avlien you eunid 
hav'e done it, gave me that occasion hy the fire.ship. 

“ You say you thought that the ships of a fleet or squadron Avere to sail in their 
proper divisions ; and you haA'e heard and road of divisions getting late into the line, 
not in time to have any psirt of the action; but never till noAv kiieAV that it Avas your 
duty to leave the flag, or officer representing one, in Avho.se divi.«kin you are, Avithoul: a 
particular order or signal. 

“Let us sujipose that you are in a diA'isioii, and that a signal for the line of hattle 
is made; and that the eomuiandiiig ship of that division, by bad sailing, (amid not 
get into the line, tboirgh all the rest of the srpiadron C('>nld have g(jt into the Hue, but 
did not. That diA'ision makes oue-third of the squadron. 

“Noav: is it your duty to see tAA’o-thirds of the squadron sacriliced to the enemy, 
when you could, hut did not, jian in the hattleV An admiral, in simh a ease, A\*t>u!d 
either leaA^e the had sailing ship for one that could get into the action, (ir Avoidu send 

^ ‘Biog. NaA'.’ iA^ 213 ci siq. Charnock says; “IMr. Lestock a]ipears in his 
A-ehemenco of rage to haA’e been guilty of a fcAV literary omissions and mistakes, Avhich 
AAV have supi'ilied and corrected.” The present (‘(litor has adojited suine >4 Charnock .s 
emendations and made others, chiefly with respect to ]iunctuatiou. 

" Tlie ErcKjon, 00, Captain Curtis Barnet. 
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you snoli rmlers as slionltl justify you at a court-iiiartial for ucit, coiniug iulo tlie actiou 
when you could have done it. Captain Eowley,^ indeed, kis not the power eitlier to 
shift his ship, or to stop you \S'itli him. 

“Such an account would tell but ill to our country after the loss of a battle. But 
I hope such a thing can never happen to an Englishman ; and the punishment inflicted 
on a breach of the 12tli article of the Statute of Cliarles the Second upon those who 
withdraw, or keep hack, or do not come into the fight and engage, would be what 
must follow in such a case. 

“ So I will say no more of trifling nor misunderstanding of a line of battle ; as 
these arc, and must be, the consequences of a not trilling want of duty in the weighing 
of circumstances in regard to battle: for that hs the cause why lines arc formed." 

“ The 13th article of the Fighting Instructions “ loans that way also. So, having, I 
think, answered your letter, I am, Sir, your most humble servant, llichard Lestock. 
Neptune, at sea. April 16th, 1742.” 

Captaiit Curtis Barnet to Tikar-Admirae Le.stoc’xc. 

“ Draijnn , April 16l.li, ll4‘2. 

“Sir, — As you have given yourself the trouble to answer the letter I thought 
necessary to write in excuse for my continuing in my station in the division of which 
I am, w'hen you made the signal f<ir the line of battle abreast, and in it are pleased to 
say : * Is it your duty to see two-thirds of the arpiadron sacrificed to the enemy, when 
you could, and did not, join in the battle?’ I answer that I should readily concur 
in punishing rigidly any man who could, and did not, join in the battle. But, as the 
cormnanders of divisions will, T imagine, always expect that the captains, in their 
respective divisions, should, in anything like the late case, take directions from them, 
and, as wc are to su])pose every uflicer uf that distinction neither wanting in zeal or 
cajjacity, I can make no doubt that such orders ivould he immediately given as would 
be most essential for his Majesty’s service; and that a signal or order might be 
expected for the ships to make sail into the line if the commander of the division 
could not get up with his own ship, and did not think i)roper to remove into another. 
Without such an order or a proper signal, I could not in my conseieuco condemn any 
man for remaining with his division, or thiidc that he fell under the 12th article of the 
Statute of ( 'hades the Second, or the ISth of the Fighting Instructions ; for a man in 
his station cannot be said to withdraw, keep hack, or not use his endeavours to engage 
the enemy in the order the admiral has prescribed. In this manner I should judge, 
were I to sit at a court-martial on such an occasion ; but in this manner shall no 
Iftnger act, since you have been pleased to tell me Captain Bowley has not the power 
to shift his ship or sUip me. 

“ I presume there are instances both of whole divisions going down to tlie enemy 
too Soon, and of coming in so late as to have no part in the action ; hut I never hea/d 
that the jjrivate captidns who kept theur stations in those divisions fell under the least 
censure ; and, as I was neither culled nor sent from the division hj order or signal, I 
had no apprehension of 1)eing hlameable. 


^ Afterwards Admiral of the Fleet, Sir William Rowley; then senior officer of 
Barnet’s division. Lestock meant that, as there was no flag-officer of the division, 
there was no possible question as to Avliat was Barnet’s duty. 

2 J.e., “ After ail, I will not speak of this as trifling, for it is far too light a word to 
apply to so serious a subject.” 

® “ As soon as the Admiral shall hoist a red flag on the flagstaff at the fore-topmast 
head, and fire a gun, every ship in the fleet is to use their utmost endeavour to engage 
the enemy, in the order the Admiral has iireseribed unto them.” 
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“ With regard to 'iN hat vuii lire i.leai^eii lu s-iv <u’ roeiij'.; the t* 

the enetiiy, that cannot luipiicn while you, Sir, eoiinaand it. wliu will uev.-r uud.-’-.i! 
to the enemy in an iinjirojier nianner. wtrii imae Miil liian the iirincijial sjd[i.-- n' ;;;;e 
line can kee.[i you Gouipmy. . . 

Lestock had, undoubtedly, hoped to he continued as t:{uiniitiiidor- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean ; luit Tice-Atlmir:d TIiointiR Matln-ws 
(E.) ^ was appointed to that post on Miirch 'doth, 174i>. tiiid, htiA-iiig- 
hoisted his flag in the Namur, 90, sailed ou April Kithp :ind u nixed 
at Gibraltar on May 7th. Lestock was hurt, and be is sttid tcj have 
foolishly shoxyed his resentment by negbicting to oltey instriietions 
to send a frigate to meet Mathexx'S. For this supposed omission 
Alathexvs publicly reprimanded Lestock as soon as the txvo llag- 
ofificers met.'^ From that moment the junior seems to have regarded 
his senior xxdth scarcely-disguised hostility. 

Mathexx's xvas a good officer, as strict iii obeying us he xvas in 
enforcing discipline, and a jealous, yet not intemperate, believer in 
the dignity of the great position to xxhich he had been called by his 
country. He was, moreox'er, a high!}' honourable man, of con- 
spicuous gallantry. Lestock, on the other hand, xvas ever more 
ready to enforce than to obey the laxx's of discipline. In his eyes, 
his oxvn person xvas fully as digniiied as any rank or place witli 
xxffiich his country could inx'est him. Unconciliatiiig in liis 
manners, austere xvhen in command, restless when in a sabordiiuite 
station, he had,” says Chariiock, “fewer friends than fell to the let 
of most men, and that number, xxiuch xvas gradually diminishing, 
his behaviour never apxxearod of a ixature to recruit.” His courage? 
has not been questioned, but his abilities, xvliicli xx'ere comsideruble, 
XX' ere contracted and neutralised by a petty mean ness <4 spirit and 
smallness of xuexv that prevented him from ex'er commanding either 
confidence or respect. That Mathews disliked Lestock cannot hex 
gainsaid.^ Almost exury naval officer of the day disliked Lestcjck. 

^ Thomas Mathews*, born, 107(J; oiijitain, 17o;); tuuk the JHna Aintii, 2U, ui ITtjT, 
aud the Glorteiix, 44, in 17ui) ; cujnmaiided rhe Kent at Cape Pa.sHai'ti, in 173 S: 
Commissioner at Chatham, 1736; Vice- Admiral and Coinmander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, 1742; Admiral, 1743; fought a spirited but partial action olF T.itih-n, 
1744; dismissed the service, 174G; died, 1751. 

In company with the Princess Varvliue, SO, Hor/vUc, bO, and Tedfurd, 70. 

® Lestock alleged that he had sent a trigate, xvhioh had failed to tail in xvith 
Mathews. It is admitted that, in this instance, no matter wdiat were the facts us lu 
the frigate, the Vice-Admiral behax’ed xvith somewhat uunecessary warmth. 

^ IVhen he accepted his appointment, he stipulated that I.estock sltould he speedily 
recalled, but the stipulation xvas afterwards either turgotteu or misunderstoud.— - 
Beatson, i. 153. 
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But Mathowii was the last man iii the world to allow his private 
dislikes to interfere with his dulju 

The Vice-Admiral met the Eear-Admiral and part of the fleet at 
Villa Franca on May '27th. He at once instituted a strict watching 
blockade of Toulon, where a Sxmnish, as well as a French force, lay. 
This Idockade was maintained chie% by the division of Lestock, 
whose headquarters were off Hyeres, while Mathews himself 
remained in reserve at Villa Franca., ready to sail uxion the receix)t 
of news that the enemy was at sea. In June, five Sx)anish galleys, 
which were to have escorted some Sxmnish troops to Italy, and 
which were hnlen with ammunitioJi and stores, ventured to quit the 
shelter of Fort Ste. Marguerite, and crej)! round under the coast as 
far as the G-ulf of St. Tro^jez. Cajhain Harry Norris, of the 
liinfjdon, 00 , with a small detachmont, blockaded them there, and 
when, although they were in a neutral they fired on him, he 
effected their destruction.^ Other Sx)anish vessels were destroyed at 
Falamos, Mataro, and elsewhere. 

Ill July, 174*2, the Vice-Admiral, who had intelligence that the 
King of Sicily had dispatched a body of trooq)S to the assistance of 
the Spaniards in Italy, ordered Commodore William Martin, with a 
small squadron,® to Najiles, to endeavour to induce the King to 
withdraw his forces, and to adhere to a declaration of neutrality. 
Should the King refuse, Martin wars to bombard the city. The 
squadron arrived, and anchored in the Bay on August 19th; and 
Martin sent ashore Commander de I’Angle with an ultimatum, and 
a demand for an answ'er in. half-an-hour, unless, indeed, the King 
could not be reached within that time. After very little delay, the 
required assurance w'as given on the 20th, and the squadron there- 
uxion departed, to the great relief of the Neapolitans. The incident, 
most creditably managed liy Martin, W'ould, perhaps, have had 
comparatively little imjportance, had not the same j)rince who, in 
1742, was King of Sicily, become, in 1759, King Carlos III. of 
Spain. He then remembered against Great Britain the coercion 
which had been employed against him by the Commodore, and, 
towards the end of the Seven Years’ War, and during the War of 

For details oC this, see ncKt cliaptev. 

® IjpHvnch, 70, Conunoilore William Martin, Panther, 50, Captain Solomon Gideon, 
Oxford, 50, Captain Lord Harry Powlett, Fem'rlium, 40, Captain Eichard Hughes (2)' 
Bursley Galley, 20, Commander Mei-rick de rAiigie; and the bomb.s, Carcass, 8, 
Lieut. John. Bowdler, BalamanJ-v, 8, Lieut, John Phillipson, and Terrible, 8, Lieut, 
the Hon, George Edgcximhe ; hesidns four tuudeivs. 
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American Eevolntioii, never ceased to do all that liiy in his power to 
ruin the naval might which had thus humiliated him. 

Commodore Martin rejoined the flag, and was soon afterwards 
again detached to destroy certain storehouses aaid magazines at 
Alassio, in the territory of the republic of Genoa. These, which 
■were known to he destined for the use of the Spaniards, wnre ail set 
on fire by a landing-party from the ships. 

In 1743, the blockade of Toulon was continued, and Admiral 
Mathew'S, as before, exerted himself to the utmost to hinder the 
operations of the Spaniards in the Itahan peninsula, and the trans- 
mission thither of stores and reinforcements from Spain. But the 
transactions on the station w'ere not of sufficient importance to 
deserve description in this chapter. They are, therefore, relegated 
to the next. 

One of the first actions of Sir Chaloner Ogle (1) ^ after he had, as 
has been seen, been left as cominander-in-chief in the West Indies, 
upon Vernon’s recall, was to organise an expedition against the 
Spanish settlements at La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, on the coast 
of Caracas, in wdiat is now Venezuela. These w'ere reported to be 
almost defenceless, and to be at the mercy of the fleet. Ogle 
entrusted the conduct of tlie expedition to Captain Charles Knowles, 
ill the Suffolk, 70, and gave him directions to proceed first to 
Antigua, there to take under his orders such additional vessels as 
could be spared, and to embark a certain number of troops. 
Knowles carried out these instructions, and on Pebruary l*2th, 1743, 
sailed for La Guayra. After touching at St. Christopher, he arrived 
off his port of destination on the 18th, 

It is quite true that when Ogle first contemplated the descent 
upon the coast of Caracas, La Guayra was almost defenceless. 
Unfortunately, the Admiral sufi’ered his projects to become known, 
and the Spanish governor of the place, wdth great promptitude and 
vigour, thereupon set himself to w'ork to repair the fortificjitions, to 
build new ones, to raise extra forces, and to obtain fresh supplies (>f 
ammnnitioii.^ 

When, consequently, on February 18th, the squadron began the 
attack at about midday, a waim and formidable opposition was met 

^ ProiJioted to lie Vice-Admiral of the lied uu August Lhli, aud Vice-Admiral (tl the 
White on Deceinher 7th, 17-13. 

^ Borne of this ammunition was obtained from the Dutch Governor of Cnracoa, 
who, by handing it over, committed an unwarrantable breach ol the Dutch under- 
standing with Great Britain. 
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witli. There was a swell which prevented the vessels from 
apjn’oachiug within about a iiiilt? from the forts, and the landing' of 
the troops was found to be impracticable. Yet, although an attempt 
to bum the shipping in harbour, by means of armed l)oats, failed as 
a result of confusion of orders, and altliongh the si tips sntiered badly, 
it looked, at 4 o’clock r,u., as if the tire of the ])a,tteries was about 
to be silenced. But at that luuir, a chance shot cut the cable of the 
Burftn'd, wliich was anchored at the head of the British line. The 
Biirj'onI drove on l)oard the Nayirich, and forced both her and the 
FAtliain out of station, tht-! three vessels drifting almost helplessly to 
leeward. This re-encouraged the enemy, and although, up to 
uightfall, the attack was pluckily continued, the British, after the 
accident, had much the worse of the encounter, and were ultimately 
obliged to draw off. La Guayra was severely damaged ; a magazine 
was blown up by a shell from the Coi/irf, and about seven hundred 
Spaidards were killed and wounded. YYt, in spite of the gallantry 
of tlie assailants, the day ended with their decisive repulse. The 
composition of Knowles's squadron, and the damage and loss 
sustained by eacli skip, are shown in the Ibllowiiig table : — 


Miip's. 


< iininiiniili-i-.. 

■? 1 

ll 

1 

. ^ 

Suffolk. . 

70 

('hjit. diaries KiiHAvles . 

'.17 

380 

30 

80 

Bmford . 

70 

„ Fraiiklia Lusliiiiptuii . 

7.3 

380 

24 

50 

AorirMi . 

7)0 

„ Tliouias Gregory (I j . 

7 

2.50 

1 

11 

Jdwr . . 

."lO 

„ Elliot Smith .... 

10 

250 

7 

15 

AshMoiicc . 

7)0 

! „ iSiiiitli Callis .... 

11 

250 

12 

71 

hi f ham 

-10 

j „ riieharil Watkins pictiiigg 

44 

210 

14 

55 

Livihf. . 

LiO 

„ Henry Stewart qicting) . i 

i 10 

120 

' 7 

24 

ScarhortJtnih 

L'O 

( 'omniatnlcr Laehlin Leslie . 

' ;! 

120 


2 

Otto' . '. 

14 

„ Joiiri Gage . 

y 1 

45 



6h/«#7,bniiib 


„ Ii’ichard Tyrrell . 

V 1 

i 

40 1 

. . j 



1 Sliot iu the hull only are ladiuleil. 


Captain Liishiiigton, of the Burfonl, a most excellent officer, was 
mortally wounded liy a chain-shot, which carried off one of his legs 
at the thigh. He died at Curacoa on Bebruary *23rd, two hours 
aftei' he had been landed there. The Biirforcl, Elthain, and 
Ani^istdficc, were almost completely disabled; the flagship had 
fourteen guns dismounted ; and the squadron, as a whole, was, for 
the moment, unserviceable. It, therefore, proceeded to Curacoa 
to relit. 
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Afe soon ;is bt; liad reiitted. a.iHl bad uit d L;-. i.-iLr.-:; 

reduced forces by taking on ]>uard a few Dutch C aptair; 

Knowles, in pursuance of tlie C'oiuiaauder-in'Cldefs dusigs'., tiuua-di 
bis attention to Puerto CfSbello. He sailed on March dtHh, lait, 
owing to a strong lee cuiTeiit, could not anchor in the neigbbourbootl 
of bis destination until April 15tb. 

Puerto Cafjello was even better prepared to receive birn than La 
Gnayra bad been. There were in the place three hundred regular 
troops, twelve hundred seamen hekmging to the vessels in port, and 
a large body of negroes and Indians, The S])aniin’ds had liuuled all 
their smaller craft up to the head of the harbour out of gunshot, and 
had moored a ship of sixty, and another of forty guns, in good 
defensive positions, while they bad placed a large vessel ready for 
sinking in the mouth of the harbour. Kewly-erected fasciae 
l)atteries flanked tlie entrance, and two more, one momitiug twelve, 
and the other seven guns, occupied a low point called Puiita Brava. 
These last, in the opinion of Knowles, were ill-placed, and might he 
easily taken, and then employed against the fortress itself. Pie 
therefore, after having held ii council of war, ordered in the Livchj 
and ElthcDn, on the afternoon of the Ibtli, to cannonade the Pnnta 
Brava works, and prepared a landing-party, consisting of Dalzell’s 
regiment, all the Marines of the sijuadron, and four hundred seamen .7 
which, as soon as the batteries should be silenced, was to storm 
them, while the Assistance lay anchored within pistol-shot of the 
shore to cover a retreat, should one be necessary. 

The Livclij and Eltliam effected their part of the vurk l)y about 
sunset. All firing then ceased. As it grew dark the sbuining-party 
landed, and began to march along the beach towards the batteries, 
Knowles accompanying the advance in bis galley. Jnst ])efore 
11 p.M. the foremost troop seized one of the batteries; Imt, at that 
moment, the Spaniards, ])eing alarmed, began to fire from tlio other 
works, and, to the mortification of the Britisli leatlers, so Idiiid a 
panic seized the men that they retired pell-mell in tbe most absolute 
confusion, and did not regain their self-possession until they were 
once more on board the ships. 

After this disgraceful repulse, another council of war was held on 
April 21st, and, in pursuance of the resohiti(jns tlieii come to, a 
general attack from seaward was made upon the place ou the 
morning of the 24th. The Assistance, Bur/ard, Sufuili, and 
^ TK wliolc Kiug under ilujur Luous, of DakelA licgiment. 
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}si>nru‘h vreiv tuld otV to letter tbe luaiii work, aiid the Scar- 
hnrif/f(/h, Lh-rlij^ :L!i{] Elthmn, to attack tlie fa.=<eiuc hattcrie.s at the 
entrance ot the Larlfour. I'iro \va.s opened at about 11 A.:\r., all the 
sliiy.s takiii,u' up their statioiis^ as well as they possibly could, except 
the which apparently iiesitateil to get into close action. 

Seeing tlii.s. Knuwles veiy iirumptly .'^'ent Captain Henry Ste\rart 
iaetiiigg oi the L/crft/, to ,supoL■^t;do Captain Thoiaas Gregory, who 
was put under ;uTost.- Thened'oj-ward, the cngageinent was hotly 
inaintaiiKui until the close ot day, wlnai the eneniy’s lire slackened, 
and it hecame evident tliat his hatteriis lia.l snhered scwerely. He 
leoptaied lire, howtivor, uHiirdark, and so hadly luankal the .ship.s — 
some oi which had, hy that time, expended nciarly all their amniuiii- 
tion ’that, soon alter 9 Knowles made the signal to cut cables, 
and drew oft his shattered s'cssels. 

riie siiip.s actually migaged in this disastrou.s allair were, saving 
the.lf7rd‘r, 0/hv, and Co)iict, the same as had been engaged at La 
(nuiyra, but .some ot them were ditterently commanded. Cajitaiii 
iiiehard Watkins had been promoted from tlm EJtham to the 
UarfatxL tier Lushiiigton, killed ; Captain Philip Durell (1) had suc- 
ceeded Captain Watkins in the Eltham ; and, after the supersession 
of (liptain Gregory. Commander John Gage, of the Ot/cr, assumed 
command of the Ltrrlt/. The loss of the sijuadroii was about two 
hundred men killed and wounded. Tlie ships refitted under shelter 
of the Keys of Barliarat, and were there rejoined by the Advice, 
which had been dotaclicd on scouting duty ou March 28rd. On 
Apiil o-Stli it was detenuined that the force was no longer in a con- 
dition to attempt aii\ thing more against the enemy; and, after an 
cx'cliango ol prisoners had liccn carried out, the ships belonging to 
tile Leeward islamls’ stati.m" returned thither, and the rest oAhe 
.squadron ywevedvd to Jamaica. Captain Knowle.s, in the autumn, 
cruised (,ff ISfartini.jne, and, soon afterwards, went home to 
Eugfand. 

Liitfj m 1 7 1:). till! , excited coiiditioii of ]):u-lies iu England, and 

* ■“ H'" had'UUrt 

,<• if Si'Cmr r I'.'" I;!:’'""'*”'"'”"”*'', f« mislelaviour. 
"ui«liin.> v"l’ „ '™'‘ dif m-rice ; l.ut, alter 

II.' M'lid l,iK li,'. iii'a '-d'. 
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the widespreiul cliss:itisl‘tictio}s tlioto -.it iLe iir.tinn Y h. ti;*,- 

interests of Great Britsiiii liatl, acconliiiL;- to the vie\Ys of iiianv. 
saci'iticed to those of Hannover, encouraged J-’ranct; i-t take up ar. 
active, instead of a merely benevolent attitude, with reference to the 
cause of Spain. ^ France was furtlier encourag'd in tiu- h-.mie 
direction by the growing jealousy with wide 1 1 the Finperor, tlie 
King of Prussia, and their allies, regarded tlie pri'teusions id' Maria 
Theresia, Queen of Hungary, and by the results of the setti-cd: 
negotiations which were set on foot at Frankfnrt-ofi-Maiii witii the 
object of checking the alleged ainhitions of that very a,blc primu-ss. 
Franco, therefore, concluded at Fontainehleau an ol’fensivu and 
defensive family alliance with Spain, each party guaranteeing the 
possessions and claims of the other, and agreeing that no peace 
should be concluded until tlie restoration of Giljraltar by Great 
Britain. France also despatched reinforcements to the aid of Philip 
in Savoy; directed M. La Briiym’e de Court, Lieuteiiant-General of 
the French sepiadroii in Toulon, to co-operate with the Bjjanisii 
squadron which, under Don Jose Navarro, had so lung lain bhtekaded 
there by Admiral Mathews; and, early in 1744, sent forth from 
Brest Lieutenant-General de Eocprefenil, with nineteen nien-of-wiir,“ 
to cruise in the Channel. 

The objects of France were manifold. She desired, firstly, to 
expel Great Britain from the Mediterranean, and then, by sending 
her own Mediterranean fleet to join her squadi'ons in the Ciuiiuici, 
to annihilate British suy)eriority in those watei's as well; she lioped, 
next, to oblige Great Britain to recall her troops from the Contisieut, 
and to desist from supporting on shop' the caust^ (J Mariti Theresia : 
and, finally, she looked forward to fomenting levolutiijii in England, 
and to restoring to the throne the exiled family of Stuart, by iuean.s 
of an invasion from Duiupicrque. 

The assumption by France of this actively hostile tittitudo laid 
the happy effect of partially calming the vioh'nce of parly rage in 
Great Britain. The command of the Channel Fleet ‘Avas given to 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Norris, with Yice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Hardy (1) (B), and Eear-Admiral William Martin (B), as his 

^ The Treaty of Worms, Septemher 1743, leagnetl foi^ortifr (Jreat ISrihiii!, Tl-tliaiol, 
Austria, Saxony, anti Sardinia. This w.as met, hi Ooiuhor 1743, liv tin- 'treaty el 
Frankhirt, which hamled togetlier France, Frussiti, Hesscii Casisel, uuii the ITaiz. 

“ These Avere pro.sently Joined by Kome iVinu Itochelnrr. 

^ This }iresently included iwenty-tive ships nf dO guns and iiitwanls, and twenty- 
four frigate.^ aud small craft. 
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immediate subordinates. Norris wished to go iii search of M. de 
Iloc|iieCeni], but, it being feared that the latter might possibly pass 
the British fleet at night, or in thick weather, and so got to 
Duiiqiierque, where a Breiich army was awaiting his escort, the 
Commander-iii-Chief was ordered to proceed wdth his whole strength 
to the Downs. De Koqnefenil was sighted off the Eddystone on 
February 3rd, with, it would appear, sixteen ships of fifty guns and 
upwards, and seven frigates and smaller craft. A little later, 
l>elieving Noriis to have taken refuge in Portsmouth, he detached 
five vessels, under M. de Barraiih, to Duiiquerque, and himself 
anchored off Dungeness on February 34th. 

De Barraiih seems to have passed Norris in the night. The 
latter, learning of De Boquefeuirs presence to the westward, 
weighed, and, although the wind was contrary, -worked up towards 
him. At that moment the position of the French was extremely 
precarious. But, -when he w^as not much more than six miles from 
the enemy, Norris was obliged by the tide, which made strongly 
against him, to anchor. De Boqiiefeuil thereux^on got all his aiicliors 
apeak, and, as soon as the tide set in his favour, ordered his ships 
to weigh, and make independently for Brest, Many of the captains 
were too ajrprehensive to literally obey the command. Most of them 
cut or slijiped, in order to lose as little time as possible ; and, a 
strung north-westerly gale springing np, they went off at a great 
rate. The gale increased to a storm, and a fog supervened. The 
French reached Brest, ship by ship, in a more or less crippled 
condition, and Norris, hopeless of being able to overtake them, and 
having himself suffered considerably, returned to the Downs, and 
thence despatched his three-decked ships to Spitheacl, where they 
could lie in greater safety from the weather.^ 

In the meantime, the French flotilla before Dunquerque had 
experienced the full effects of the storm ; and several transports with 
troop.s and stores on hoard had foundered, or had been driven ashore. 
M'iieu news arrived of the flight of de Boquefeuil, de Barraiih also 
returned to Brest ; and, there being no longer any prospect of a 
successful invasion of the United Kingdom, the rest of the French 
troops were disembarked, and the Amimg Pretender, who had been 
with them, returned to Paris. De Eoquefeuil died on board his 
flagship, the Siiperhc, 76, on March 8th, and was succeeded in the 

’ »Sir Jolm Norris soon afterwards hauled down his flag for the last lime. He was 
succeeded in command of the Channel Fleet by Sir John Balchen. 
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command by the Cbef d’Escadre, later Yice-Admiral, Bio net de 
Camilly, wbo was directed to guard the French coasts and to detacli 
de Barrailh to cruise off the Scilly Islands. In spite of the nature 
of these events, war was not formally declared by France until 
March 20th. ^ A counter-declaration was returned by Great Britain 
on the 31st of the same month. 

The outln-eak of formal hostilities enabled the British Government 
to request Holland, under the stipulations of the treaty, to supply a 
naval force to co-operate with the British fleets. The States-General 
had already, in view of war, equipped some ships of forty-four guns 
and upwards ; and they presently sent these and others, a few at 
a time, to the Downs, under Lieutenant- Admiral Hendrik Grave, ^ in 
the Haarlrm, 74, Vice-Admiral Willem ’T Hooft, in the Dordrecht,' 
S4, Vice-xVhniral Cornelis Bchrijver, in the Damiatcn, 64, and 
Bear-Admiral Jacob Beijnst, in the LeeimenJiorsf, 54. As the 
names and foi'ce of the shij)s are wrongly given in all English 
histories, they are here copied from De Joiige : — * 

Tlmtrlum, 72, iLmhrcJd, 54, Datiiiaten, 54, Laeutiruhur.d, 54, Delft, 54, As&eu- 
dclft, 54, Edtmn, 54, BeckoUet, 64, Gorcum, 4}-, Oud Tijliiujcn, 44, IJiddellmrff, 44, 
Gonderak, 44, Bnderode, 54,° Thohn-, 04,° Ziarikzee, 04, ° Goen, 04,° Kasteel van 
Medemblik; 54,° liamhmt, 54,° Brins Friso, 54,° Vrualand, (54.° 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (1) (B) was sent southward with 
a squadron to escort the trade to Lisbon and some storeships to 
Gibraltar; Admiral Sir John Balchen and Vice-Admiral William 
Martin (B) cruised with a fleet in the Channel; and Sir John 
Balchen subsequently sailed with Martin and Vice-Admiral James 
Stewart (E) “ to release Hardy’s convoy, which was reported to have 
been blocked up in the Tagus by a French squadron. A small force, 
under Commodore Curtis Barnet, was also despatched to the East 
Indies ; and Vice-Admiral Thomas Davers iproceeded to the West 
Indies to relieve Sir Chaloner Ogle. The operations of these officers 
will be followed later. First, however, some attention must be 

^ By ordinance dated March 15th. 

“ By proclainaiion dated March 29th. 

° Both Beati:Aou, i. 184, and Hervey, iv. 257, f<»r some unexplained reason, call this 
officer “ Admiral Baccarest, or Baccherest.” The contingent was oflicially styled the 
Auxiliary S(iuadron. 

^ ‘Nederl. Zoewezen,’ iv. 182. 

° TLese did not join until late in the year. 

° Stewart, Hardy, and Martin were not promoted to the ranks here given until 
June 23rd. 
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paid to the work of the in the Mediterranean, where the 

earliest fleet action of the war was fought. 

Admiral Thomas Mathews,^ being then at Tiuiii,'^ was informed 
on December 30th, 1743, that de Eoquefeuil had sailed from Brest. 
The intelligeiice was incorrect, but it induced him to suspect that 
co-operation between the Brest and Toulon squadrons was intended. 
He therefore sent orders to Minorca that all ships there were to put 
to sea at once. A little later, he heard that M. La Bruyere de 
Court and Don Jose Navarro purposed to quit Toulon together on 
January 20th; and, hastening to Yilla Franca, he embarked to join 
Vice-Admiral Destock, off Hyeres. Upon arriving there early in 



January, 1744, he found himself at the head of only twenty sail 
of the line, four of which mounted but fifty guns apiece ; but on 
the 11th he was reinforced by the EUmheth, 70, Bertoick, 70, 
Princcsa, 70, and Marlboroufjh, 90; on February 3rd, by the 
Somerset, 80, Warwick, 60, and Dragon, 60 ; on February 10th, by 
the Boyne, 80, and Chichester, 80, which had been sent out from 
England ; and on the 11th, on the very eve of the battle, by the 
Boyal Oak, 70. In the interval, he kept himself admirably informed, 
by means of his frigates, of the motions and designs of the enemy. 

^ He was proineteil to be Admiral of the White by the Gazette of February 18th, 1744. 

- Where he had been concerting measures witb the Sardinian Goverumeiit for tlie 
defence of the Italian coasts. 
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On February 9th, the combined fleet appeared under eail in the 
outer road of Toulon, and there formed a line of battle. Mathews 
liad already nnuioorod and shortened in cable, and at 10 a.m. he 
weighed, the wind being westerly. Half an hour afterwards, he 
foTined his lino of battle ahead, and then plied to windward between 
the islands and the mainland, as if inviting the enemy to bear down 
on him. At night, hawing stationed cruisers to watch the foe, he 



sill WIU.TAM HOWIiHY, K.B., ATOrillAL OF THE FLEET. 


anchored in Hyeres Bay. That evening, when Yice-Admiral 
Lestock visited iiis chief on board the Namur, Mathews seems to 
ha, VO received him coldly, and to have presently desired him to 
return to his own ship. 

At (lawn on Thdnaiary 10th, the Briti.sh weighed with a land 
breozo ; and a,t 7 a.m., the wind being from E. or E.S.E.,^ Mathews 

> At tliat t.ijue ilic allicH had, or appeared to have, a westerly wind. 
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Bignalled for his fleet to draw into line of battle ahead with the wind 
large, and for Leatock's division to lead with the starboard tacks 
on board. Both Vice-Admiral Lestock and Ecar-Admiral Wilharn 
EoAvley repeated the signal, but, as the Avind was A^ery light, and 
there AA'as a heaAy sAA-ell from the AA’estward, there Avas rnnch 
difticnlty in getting ont of the bay in anything like the prescribed 
order ; and for some hours many of the ships had to toAV Avith their 
lioats in order to keep clear of one another. The enemy AA^as seen 
at a distance of tAveh’e or fifteen miles to the S.W. At 1 p.m. 
MatheAA’s again signalled for the line of battle ahead; and at 2 p.m. 
he hoisted a bine flag at the mizzen-topmast head, and fired a gnn.^ 
He brought to ; the junior flag-oflicers repeated the signal ; and the 
Avhole fleet brought to AAuth the larboard tacks on board. The Avind 
Avas then so light as to 1)6 almost imperceptible, and the SAvell drove 
the sliips nearer and nearer to the island of Porquerolles. But at 
d p.A[., Avhen there avhs a nearly easterly breeze, Mathews signalled 
for the line of battle abreast," and then stretched Avith his diAusion to 
the H(mth-Avest, Vice-Admiral Lestock stretching to the Avest, and 
Eear-Admiral Eowley making all possible sail Avith a vieAV to 
extending the fleet and forming line of battle. Yet, toAvards evening, 
most of the ships Avere still out of station ; EoAAdey’s diAdsiou Avas 
scattered, and AAvrs far astern of MatheAvs’s ; and neither MatheAVs’s 
nor Lestock’ s division AA'as in line. The allies, on the contrary, Avere 
in admirable order, at a distance of between four and five miles, 
M. de Court being in the centre, M. Gabaret in the van, and 
Bon Jose Havarro in the rear. 

Soon after nightfall, MatheAvs signalled to bring to, the most 
Avindwardly ships to do so first and to lie by with their larboard 
tacks on board. The fleet accordingly brought to close to the allies, 
and, during the night, lay well in sight of them, the Avind varying 
in the eastern quarter. The Ehhiw, 70, and Winchehea, 20, w'ere 
told oli' to Avatch the enemj’', and to signal intelligence as to, any 
movement on his part ; but these ships do not appear to have 
observed that, after the moon had set, the allies made sail, and thus 

^ “ When the iieet is sailing before the Aviiid, and the Admiral Avould have them 
bring to with the starboard tacks on board, he will hoist a red flag at the flagstaff on 
the mizzen-topmast head, and fire a gun ; if to bring to with the larboard tack, a blue 
flag at the same place, and fire a gun ; and every ship is to answer wnth the same 
signal.’’ — ‘ Sailing Instruction,’ ix. 

^ Hoisting the Union and a pennant at the mizzen-peak, and firing a gun. 

‘ Fighting Inst.’ ii. 
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increased their distance 1‘roni the British, who, in the niearitime, had 
drifted between the enemy and Tonlon, and lay with Ca,pe Sicic 
aljout twelve miles to the N.N.W. At dawn, at least nine miles 
intervened between the headmost and the stermnost ships of 
Alathews’s command ; and the various divisions were not in close 
order. Neither were the allies as well stationed as M. de Court 
must have desired. Not more than six miles, however, represented 

the extreme length of their line. I 

As soon as he realised how far he w^a.s from the Admiral, Lestock > 

on his own responsibility made sail; but when, at 0.30 a.m., 

Mathews ordered the fleet as a whole to do the like, Lestock was 

still five miles astern. M. de Court had already signalled for the | 

Hue of battle upon a wind ; and the allies at that time, now with ■ 

their topsails and now with their foresails set, were stretching in > 

fairly good order to the southward. The British followed, but, says ' 

Beatson : — 1 

“ As the rear divisiuu Wiis at, so great a distance from the centre, and the ran not so ‘ 

close as it should have been, the Admiral, at 7.30 A.ar., made the signal for Rear- 
Admiral Rowley and his division to make more sail — which signal the Vice-Admiral 

repeated ; and, soon after, llie like signal was made hn- the Vice-zVluiiral and hi.s i 

division. At 8 a.m. the Admiral made the signal for the fleet to draw into a line of 
hatile, one ship abreast of the other, with a large wind ; and, half an hour after, he 
nuido the signal for the fleet to draw into a line of battle, one ship ahead of another. 

'Fhese signals wore repeated by the junior flags.” 

Yet it took some time to form the line ; and, in tlie meanwhile, ! 

M. de Court seemed inclined to avoid a general action, and to [ 

endeavour to draw the British towards the Strait. Mathews divined J 

his opponent’s intention to be either to escape altogether, or to ^ 

proceed without fighting until, reinforced by the squadron from 1 

Brest, he should he in a condition to go into battle with superior ], 

forces ill his favour. Mathews was, of course, unwilling to allow | 

either object to be attained ; and it was for that reason that, at I 

about 11.30 A.M., when, as has been hinted, the order of battle was [' 

still very incompletely formed, the Admiral hoisted the signal to | 

engage. 

The fleets which were about to be opposed one to another were S 

constituted as follows : — ^ ;| 

^ 'I’he lists are taken, with slight alterations, from those in Beatson and Schomberg, 
and from the evidence in the courts-martial. It would appear, however, that some of | 

the Spanish ships practically formed part of the allied centre. 
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Ciiiumanilevs. 


/Stirling aiii,/h: . 
( Wartnok. . . 

Xassim . . . 

JBarjleur . . . 

Princess (Mmlim 
Berwick . 
Chichester 
Boyne. . 
Kini/ston . 
oirfonl, S 
Fever sham, 40 
Winchelaea, 20 


/ Jh-ar/on . 
' Bedford . 
Somerset . 
Princesn . 
Norfolk . 


itarlhornuyh . 
linrsetsidre. . 
JSssex . . . 

Jtupcrt . . 

Unyal Oak . 
Guernsey. GO 
Salislmry, GO 
Bursley C/aUt , 
.Ijnifi Galley t'.i 
Sutherland 1 
1 IS . 


I Thomas Cooper. 

; Temple We^t. 

.lames Lloyfl. 

j jllear-Adm. William Itinvley, 

1 Merrick tie 1’ Angle. 

Henry Osbttm. 

Edward Hawke. 

William I dikes. 


Lord Harry Powlett. 
John Watkins (2). 
William Marsh. 


Toulouse . . 

Bm d’Orh-ans 
Espe'rance , 
Trident . . 

Alcimi . . 

Annilon . . 

Sole . . . 

Aialante, 20 
A firebliip, 8 


Charles Watson. 

Hon. Oeorge Townshend. 
Ceoige Hclater. 

T.obeit I’ett. 

Hon. .Tohu Forbes. 
lAdm. Thomas Mathew.s, 
(B.). 

I.hihn Rnssol. 

.Tames Cornwall. 

(leorgc Burrish. 

Kichai'd Norris. 

.John Ambrose. 

Edmund Williams, 
fsamnel Cornish. 

Peter Osborn. 

Giles PJehard Vaubnigli. 

— Mackie, (Com.), 
f Ale.sander Lord Colville, 

' (Cum.). ' 


Furienx . 

Feme . . 

Tiffre . . 

Terrible . 
Faint Esprit 
Oinmant . 
Bolide . . 

Fleur, 20 
Zephyr, 2fl 
A lireshiii, 
A hiesliip, 


bG(( JT. de IJainaipiart. 

GOO 

800 M. d'Ovves. 

820 M . Giibarut (Chef d’Ese. ), 
650 i M. dc Cay Ins. 

GOO. M. de Vandrcuil. 

.goo! 

050 1 M. d’Albert. 


000 j M. de Gravier. 

050 

«00j M. de De.soiiina't. 
"Go: M. de .‘^aurius-Murat. 
Adm. de Court. 


I Dunkirk . . 

' Canhridge . 
Torbay . . 

Neptune . . 
Jiimell . . 

Buckingham . 
ElUaheth. . 
Revenge . . 

Nonsuch, 50 
Romney, 50 
. Diamond, 40 . 
1 Mercury f.s., 8 


Charles \Vager Purvis. 
Charles Drummond. 

.lohn Gascoigne, 
f Vice- Adm. 11. Lestoek, (W.). 
(George Stepney. 

P.nbert Long. 

John Towry. 

.Joseph Llngen. 

George Berkeley. 

Edmund Strange. 

Henry Godsalve. 

James Ilodsell. 

M. Peadle, (Com.). 


GOOj Don Al. de VileiTa. 

Bon A. Petnii'hu. 

Don H. Olivaies. 

Don R. Errutia. 

Don. A. Etnnago. 
i,.,-.l/Adm. Bon .lose Navarro 
^'^'’"dDon N. Geraldine. 1 
GGO Bon C. Alvario. 

600 Don J. Pienturin. 

600 Don B. de la Barriila. 

660 Conde de ATga Florida. 
COO I Don J. B. Castro. 

9001 Don I. Dutahil. 


N'eptiinu . 

Poder . . 

Consiante. 

Real Felipe 
Hercules . 

Alcidns . 

Brillante . 

Fan Fernandi. 

Fnbiero . 

Isabela . 

T otage, 20 
A fireship, 8 

1 A French officer. Captain Lage de Cueilli, also 
exercised some executive authority on board. 

" Some lists omit tbi.s vessel, and substitute foiTier the 
Retiro, 54. 


Captain Malian’s account of this action’- is far too brief to be 
of imicb. value to tbe student. Wbat he writes should, however, 
he here quoted, since it describes in a few words the general 
lines upon which the battle, such as it was, was fought. i\.fter 
mentioning the issue of the allied fleets from the port of Toulon, 
he continues : — 

“The English fleet, yvliich had been cruising off Hyeres in observation, chased, and 
on the 11th its van and centre came up 'with the allies ; but the rear division was then 
several miles to windward and astern, quite out of supporting distance. The wind 
was easterly, both fleets heading to the southward ; and the English had the weathcr- 


‘ Infl. of Sea Power,’ 265. 
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gage. The luimberri were nearly equal, the English having twenty-nine to the allied 
twenty-seven ; 1 b\it this advantage was reversed by the failure nf the English rear to 
join. The course of the Ilear-Admiral has been generally attributed to ill-will iovs'ards 
Mathews ; for, although he proved that in his separated position he made all sail to 
join, he did nut attack later on when he could, on the plea that the signal for the line 
of i)attle was flying at the same time as the signal to engage; meaning that he could 
not leave the line to fight without disobeying the order to form line. This technical 
excuse was, however, acceiited by the subseipient court-martial. Under the actual 
condition, Mathews, mortified and harassed by the inaction of his lieutenant, and 
fearing tliat the enemy would esca]ie if he delayed longer, made the signal to engage 
when his own van was abreast the enemy’s centre, and at once bore down himself 
out of the line and attacked with his flagship of ninety guns the largest ship in the 
enemy’s line, the Boyal Fliilip of one hundred and ten guns, carrying the flag of the 
Spanish admiral. In doing this he was bravely supported hy his next ahead and 
astern. The moment of attack seems to have been judiciously chosen ; five Spanish 
ships had straggled fai' to the roar, leaving their admiral with the support only of his 
next ahead and astern, while three ^ other Spaniards continued on with the French. 
The English van stood on, engaging the allied centre, while the allied van was without 
antagonists. Being thus disengaged, the latter was desirous ol' tacking t(3 windward of 
the head of the English line, thus ])utting it between two fires, but was checked by 
the intelligeut action of the tlireo leading English oaptains, who, disregarding the 
signal lu bear down, kept their coimuauding juisition and stopiied the enemy’s attempts 
to double. For this they Avere cashiered by the court-martial, Init afterwards restored. 
This eircun!S))ect hut justilialde regard of signals Avas imitated without any justifica- 
tion by all the English eajitains of the centre, save tlie Admiral’s seconds already 
meiitinued, as Avell as by some of tho.se in the van, Avho kept up a cannonade at long 
riuige Avhilc their Commaiuler-in-Ohief Avas {dosely and even furiously engaged. The 
one marked exception was Captain HaAvke, afterAvards the distinguished admiral, aa'Iio 
imitated the oxamide of his chief, and, after driving his first antagonist out of action, 
quitted Ids place in the van, brought to close quarters a flue Spanish ship that had 
kept at hay five other English ships, and took her — the only prize made that day. 
The commander of the English van, Avith his seconds, also behaved Avith spirit and 
came to close action. It is unnecessary to describe the battle further, . . 

After having, at 11.30 a.m., hoisted the signal® to engage, 
Mathews stood on, hut overhauled the enemy only very gradually. 
At 1 r.M., the Naimir was abreast of the Beal Felipe, and the 
Barflcii)’, of the Terrible. Half-an-hour later, the Namur bore 
down within pistol-shot of the Beal Fclipic, and began to engage her 
furiously, and the Barjicur presently did the same with the Terrible. 
Lestock’s division was still far astern, and to windward, and, 
according to the evidence at the court-martial, could not have then 
been up with the centre, unless Mathews had shortened sail and 
waited for it. 

1 I'his statement seems to be a little misleading. According to the lists already 
given, tlie British had in line tAventy-eight ships, and the allies the same number. But, 
in addition, the British had five 50 and two 40-gun ships, for Avhich the allies had no 
equivalents. The gnus in Hue on each side Avere: British, 2080; Allies, 1822. 

^ Qy. “ four.” 

This Avas repeated by lloAvley, but not by Lestock, Avho Avas at a great distance. 

H 
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The N((mnr was well supported by the Marlhuwiigh, which 
attacked the Jmhcla,^ and by the NorfuR\ which attacked the 
Co/ifiianf(‘. The Princem, Bedford, Dragon, and Kingston, fired into 
the Poder, and the Neptnno,'^ America, and Orknte, after exchanging 
rather distant broadsides wdth the same British ships, passed on 
with tlic rear of tlic French part of the allied fleet. The remaining 

Bj)anish ships were, at 
first, considerably astern 
of their station, but, as 
the breeze freshened, they 
came up, and, towards the 
end of the action, assisted 
the Beal Felipe, Lestock 
made some effort to pre- 
vent this, but the wind 
was still very light with 
him, and lie was also im- 
peded by the swell, so that, 
although he had all sail 
set, his efforts were vain. 

The Barjieur''^ got to 
close quarters witJi the 
Terrible, and was much 
assisted by the Princess 
Caroline'^ and the Ber- 
wieb. The Chichester and 
Boyne also threw in their 
fire, but they were not 
close enough to the enemy 
to do much execution. As 
for the leading ships of the van— the Stirling Castle, Warioick and 
Nassan—ihey did not bear down to the enemy at all, although the 
signal for them to do so was flying. They chose to disregard it, 
and to keep their wind, in order, as was afterwards explained or 
suggested, to prevent the French from doubling upon the head of 
the British column. 



Mathews’s action off toulon, 
FEBEUARY IItH, 1744. 

British, himtk ; Prcndi, lohiti- ; Spanish, filKidvd. 

[Mathews's llau'ship.the Naviur.in l.ho centre one oI the 
three rearmost British ships that are eiosely engagurl. 
Hawke’s ship, the lienokk, is the rearmost one 6l the 
larger closely engaffud group. She has already .silenced 
the Poder, which lies head to -wind astern of her.] 


^ TUe Imhda, which lost nearly throe hundred killed and wounded, had by that 
time luoycd up to the position next a.stern of the Real Felipe. 

^ The Nbptimo lost nearly two hundred killed and wounded. 

■' The Rdi'Jlaiir had twoiity-hve killed, and twenty wounded. 

‘ TUe Pi'inceHs Caroline had eight killed, and twenty wounded. 
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The hottest part ot the action was, in the meantime, beinj^; 
waged by the ships iniinediately about Mathews. The NorJoIhA 
d].’OYe the Gonstantc. out of the line, a shattered wreck, but \\as 
herself too much damaged to pursue her. The Namur and Marl- 
borough were, at one moment, so close to one another that Mathews, 
to avoid being fallen on board of by his eager second, was (jbliged to 
fill his sails, and draw a little ahead. The Namur was then scarceJy 



ADMIIIAL THOMAS MATHEWS. 

(From T. Fah'r'r engraviutj after the iiortrait hi/ JniiiijM (174:i).i 


under control, owing to the rough handling which she had received, 
and could give little help to the Marlho rough, which, fought by her 
captain, and afterwards by his nephew, Lieutenant Frederick 
Cornwall, in the most magnificent manner, was very sorely 
pressed. None of the vessels immediately astern of her volunteered 
to assist her in the least, but, keeping their wind, fired fruitlessly at 
an enemy who was beyond the reach of their shot ; and, in spite of 

^ Tke NorfolJi had iiiue killed, and thirteen wounded. 
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tlie fact that the Spaniards betrayed every desire to meet them in 
the most handsome manner, few British captains properly took np 
the challenge. The most brilliant exception was Captain Edward 
Hawke, of the Berwicl;, who, noticing ho-w the Poder had vainly 
endeavonred to draw on some of his reluctant colleagues, quitted his 
station, and bore down upon her. His first broadside did her an 
immense amount of damage, and, in twenty minutes, when she had 
lost all her masts, she was glad to strike. 

The Real Felipe ^ was disabled, but the Spanish ships of the rear 
were crowding up to her assistance, and Lestock remained afar off, 
so that it looked as if the British strength about the Spanish admiral 
would not suffice to compel her to haul down her colours. In these 
circumstances, Mathews ordered the Anne Galley, fireship, to go 
down and barn the Real Felipe, and, seeing that the Ma rlhoronyli'^ 
was in no condition to help herself, he further signalled for the boats 
of the British centre to tow her out of the line. 

The Anne Galley was handled with great ability and gallantry. 
As she bore dowm on the Real Felipe she was received with a well- 
directed fire from such guns as that crippled ship could bring to 
bear, and with a more distant cannonade from the Spanish vessels 
astern of the flagship. Commander Mackie, match in hand, stood 
alone upon the deck of his little craft, ready to fire her at the proper 
moment. Most of his crew were alongside in a boat, which was 
waiting to take him on board. The rest, by his orders, had taken 
shelter from the storm of shot that hurtled across the fireship. But 
the Anne Galley, struck repeatedly between wind and water, was 
already sinking. Moreover, a Spanish launch, crowded with men, 
was approaching to board her, and tow her clear. Mackie felt that, 
at all hazards, he must endeavour to destroy the launch, and, in 
spite of the fact that his decks were littered with loose powder, that 
his hatches and scuttles were open, and that his tunnels® were 
uncapped, he fired his waist guns at the boat. This was fatal. 
The blast from the guns set fire to the loose powder ; and, while the 
Anne Galley w^as still too far from the Real Felipe to seriously 
damage her, she prematurely blew up, and then sank, carrying down 

^ The Real Felipe had about five Imiidred men killed and wounded. 

The Marlborough lo.sl Captain Cornwall, and fo)‘fcy-two men killed and one 
hundred and twenty wounded. 

3 Funnels ; in a fireship, tubes leading from the deck to the main body of explosives 
in the hold. 
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Commande.r Mackie, a lieutenant, a mate, a gunner, and two 
quartermasters. 

Ill tlie meantime, M. de Court, who, owing to tlie contusion and 
smoke, seems to have supposed that the Spaniards were much more 
closely pressed than was actually the case, tacked to their assistance. 
Eear- Admiral Eowley tacked too, and followed the allied centre. 
Very soon afterwards, Mathews, to quote the words of Beatson — 

“ hauled down the signal to engage the enemy, and also the signal for the line of 
battle ; making the signal to give ov'cr chase ; hut, at luilf-past live o’clock, he made 
the signal fur the fleet to draw into a line of battle ahead. There was tlieu but little 
wind, and so great a swell that the ships could only wear. The Admiral wore, and 
formed the lino of battle on the larboard tack. This last raaiiceuvre of the Admiral’s 
appears to have been made with a design to collect his fleet, draw them <tut of the 
coiifusiuu they were in, and arrange them in a proper order for battle, which he had 
every reason to think would bo speedily renewed; the I’rench squadron being now at 
baud, and in an extremely well-formed line. They crowded, however, to the assistance 
of the Spaniards. The Foder, prize, being dismasted, and being unable to follow the 
British fleet when tliej’’ wore, was retaken by the French squadron, she having on 
board a lieutenant and tweiity-tbree men belonging to the Bcfwicl'. The Dortief shire, 
Essex, Bujwrt, and Boi/al Ottl-, wearing at the time the Admiral did, brought them 
nearer to the stermuost ships of the Spanish squadron, which had by this time joined 
their admiral in a close line. In passing each other, Ireing on contrary tacks, a short 
action took place, in wliich the Nimiir, BunkiiE, and C-tiuhruhje joined, but with 
little execution on either side. Daylight was almost gone, and the British fleet passed 
on, leaving the confederate fleet astern.” 

Owing to the condition of the Namur masts, Mathew’s, at 
about 8 P.M., shifted his flag from her to the Bussell, and intimated 
the fact of the change to Lestock and Eowley. On the morning of 
the 12th, when the wind was E.N.E., the enemy was seen about 
twelve miles to the S-W. At about 7 a.m., the Somerset, which 
had become seq^arated from her consorts in the night, tell in with, 
and for half-aii-hour engaged, the Hercules, wliich had likewise 
straggled from her friends ; but, the Hercules being assisted by some 
French ships, the Somerset had to draw off and rejoin her division. 
At 9 A.M. Lestock ordered his squadron to chase to the S.AV., and 
crowded sail ahead of the fleet. At 11 p.m., Mathews signalled for 
the fleet to draw into line of battle abreast, and then brought to on 
the starboard tack in order to collect his command. In the after- 
noon, the British fleet, in admirable order, was going down on the 
enemy, wdiich was retreating in some confusion before the wind, the 
Spaniards being ahead of, and to leeward of the French, and the 

^ The Namur had eight killed and twelve wounded. Among the latter was 
Captain Ilussel, who lo.st his left arm, and who subsequently died at Port Mahon. 
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Beal Felipe still Ijeaiing Navarro’s flag, althoiigli slie was in tow of 
anotlier vessel. As for the Bodci\ she fell so far astern that the 
enemy fired her to prevent her from again falhng into British hands ; 
and, ill the course of the following night, she Hew up. But, in the 
meantime, Mathews, at about 5.80 p.m. on the l‘2th, had ordered his 
fleet to bring to, there being no more than a light wind from the 
N.E., and by 10 p.m. that night the enemy was out of sight. 

On the 13th, Mathews again chased to the W, and W.S.W. ; but 
at 9 A.M. he ordered the pursuit to be relinquished, his reasons, as 
afterwards explained, being, that he saw no prospect of bringing the 
allies to action ; that, if he had continued to follow^ them, he would 
have been drawn towards the Strait’s mouth, and would have left 
Italy entirely unprotected; and that, as his instructions wei’e 
stringent as to the protection of Italy, he was unwilling to risk 
leaving the w-ay clear for the transport thither of a large number of 
troops which he had reason to believe had been collected for that 
purpose in the ports of Spain. A’et it was unfortunate that the 
Admiral did not persist. Had he pressed the chase, he must 
inevitably either have picked up several of the crippled ships ^ of the 
allies, or have obliged de Court and Navarro to accept action on 
disadvantageous terms in order to cover their lame ducks. 

After having relinquished the chase, Mathews tried to beat back 
in the face of strong contrary winds, but failed ; so, first showing 
himself in Eosas Bay, with a view to letting the Spaniards know 
that he was observing their motions, he ran for Port Mahon. Upon 
reaching that harbour, he suspended Vice-Admiral Lestock, and sent 
him to England. 

Both in Erance and Spain, as well as in Great Britain, there 
was great disgust at the result of the battle off Toulon. In Erance, 
Admiral de Court, in consequence of Navarro’s representations, was 
superseded. De Court in a letter to the Bishoj;) of Eennes, who 
was then Ambassador from Erance to the Go.urt of Madrid, said, 
“ It was not I, my lord, wdio forced M. Navarro to fight against all 
laws of w'ar and prudence; it was not I who separated his ships 
from him and drove him into danger ; but w^hen he had taken so 
much pains, after all I could do, to get himself beaten, it was I who 
came to his assistance and gave him the opportunity to get away, 
which otherwise he never could have had.” De Court was at the 
time an officer of nearl}'’ eighty years of age. 

^ Four, at least, and probably more, were seriously disabled aloft. 
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111 Great Britain, Lestock’s niiwillingness to sit quietly under 
liis suspension led to a succession of courts-martial. These ivere 
preceded by an enquiry by the House of Commons, Avliicli begun on 
March l‘2th, 1745, and lasted until the middle of April. The King 
was then addressed to order a court-martial into the conduct of 
Admiral Mathews, Vice-Admiral Lestock, the captains of a number 
of ships, which had been engaged in the battle off Toulon, and the 
lieutenants of the Dorsetshire. In his reply his Majesty said, 
“I am sensible how much depends on preserving an exact 
discipline in the fleet, and of the necessity there is of bringing 
to justice such as have failed in their duty on this important 
occasion.” In the meantime, Mathews, in pursuance of orders 
from England, had resigned his command and returned home,- 
leaving the fleet under the orders of Vice-Admiral William Eowley. 

The court-martial first assembled on board the London at 
Chatham on September 2Srd, 1745, under the presidency of Sir 
Chalouer Ogle (1), Ivt., Admiral of the Blue. The officers brought 
before it were the lieutenants of the Dorsetshire, who were charged 
with having advised their Captain, Burrish, not to bear down upon 
the enemy. They were all acquitted. On September ‘25th Burrish’s 
trial began, and sentence was delivered on October 9th. The court 
declared, “ That by reason of Captain Burrish lying inactive for 
half-an-hour when he might have assisted the Marlborough, and 
not being in line with the Admiral when he first brought to, he is 
guilty of a part of the charge exhibited against him, as he did not 
do his utmost to burn, sink, or destroy the enemy, nor give the 
proper assistance to the Marlborough till after the message he 
received from the Admiral : that he is guilty on the l‘2th and 
18th Articles of the Eighting Instructions, and that therefore the 
court adjudge him to be cashiered and forever rendered incapable 
of being an officer in his Majesty’s Navy.” Captain Edmund 
Williams, of the Boyal Oak, was next tried on four charges. The 
court found that Captain Williams had failed in his duty by not 
being in line with the Admiral, and by keeping to the windward of 
the line during the greater part of the action, and not within proper 
distance to engage with any effect during the most part of the time 
he was engaged : but, in regard of his long service and his eyesight 
being very defective and other favourable considerations, the court 
was unanimously of the opinion that all this greatly ■weighed in 
mitigation of the punishment due, and therefore only adjudged 
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Mm unfit to be emxiloyed any more at sea, but recommended bini 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to bo continued 
on half-pay according to his seniority. This recommendation their 
Lordships complied with.^ 

Captain John Ambrose, of the Biipert, was tried on October 18th. 
In his case the court found that he had failed in his duty in not 
engaging closer while he was engaged, when he had it in his power : 
but in regard that both before and since the action he had borne 
the character of a 'vigilant officer, and that his failure in action 
seemed to have resulted from mistaken judgment, the court only 
sentenced him to be cashiered during His Majesty’s pleasure, and 
mulcted of one year’s pay for the use of the Chest at Chatham. He 
was presently restored to his rank, and 'was in 1760 superannuated 
as a rear-admiral, dying in 1771. Captain William Lilkes, of the 
Chichester, had to answer the charge of not bearing down and 
engaging the enemy closer when he had it in his power so to do. 
The coiu't found the charge proven, and dismissed him from the 
command of his ship, but he also was afterwards restored to his 
rank, though relegated to the half-pay list.^ Captain Lrogmore, of 
the Boyne, who was to have been tried with these officers, had died 
on November 8th, 1744, while still abroad. 

At a rather earlier date, Captain Norris, of the Essex, who had 
been accused by his own officers of bad behaviour during the battle, 
had demanded and obtained a court-martial at Port Mahon, but, as 
he had previously resigned his command and was on half-pay, the 
court, after much debate, considered that it had no jurisdiction. 
The account of the proceedings, and a strongly-worded protest from 
the accusing officers, having been sent to England, the Admiralty 
ordered Norris to come home to stand his trial ; but on his way he 
seized the opportunity to abscond at Gibraltar, thus, it must be 
feared, admitting his guilt. He died in deserved obscurity. 

Vice-Admiral Lestock had brought charges of his own against 
Captains Eobert Pett, George Sclater,^ Temple West, Thomas 
Cooper, and James Lloyd. In consequence of his complaints of 
their misconduct, these five captains were tried in due course. The 
first two were acquitted, the last tMee cashiered; but as the 
offences of which the latter had been convicted did not reflect 


^ Edmmia WilliaraH, wlm was a captain of 1734, subsequently became 
anuuated reiir-admiral, and di( d in 1752. 

^ Captain Dilkes died in 1756. s q^. <5iauo-bter. 


a super- 
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upon tlieir professional lionour or capacity, and as tlieir case was 
considered a hard one, the King at once restored them to their 
former rank in the serwee. After an adjournment of the court, 
the trial of Vice-Admiral Lestock himself began at Deptford on 
hoard the Prince of Oraiu/c, and, Sir Chaloner Ogle being in ill- 
health, Eear-Admiral Perry Mayne officiated as president. The 
other flag-officer in attendance was Eear-Admiral the Hon. John 
Byng, who, a few years later, was shot for his behaviour in the 
action off Minorca. Lestock urged in his defence that he could 
not have engaged without breaking the line, and that lie was not 
authorised to do this because, though the signal for engaging had 
been made, that for the line-of-battle was still flying. He was 
unanimously acquitted. The truth is, that he took shelter through- 
out behind ]>iirely technical excuses, which availed him, although he 
had acted in opposition to the spirit of his earlier correspondence 
with Barnet, that a subordinate should go to the length of cpiitting 
his statioj], eveii without orders, for the sake of joining and 
supporting the main body of the fleet in action. In short, for 
reasons of his own — and they are not hard to formulate — he chose 
to iorget his broad duty to his country, and his comrades in arms, 
rather than depart from the narrow letter of his instructions. 

During Lestock’s trial a very remarkable occurrence happened. 
On May 15th the president of the court was arrested by virtue of 
a writ of aqnas, issued by Bir John Willes, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, in consequence of a verdict which had been 
obtained by Lieutenant George Frye, of the Marines, against 
Bir Chaloner Ogle, Eear-Admiral Perry Mayiie and others, for 
false imprisonment and maltreatment in the West Indies, resulting 
from air illegal sentence passed upon him by a court-martial. 
The arrest of their president so incensed the members of the 
court that, oblivious of the fact that the civil law must always 
of necessity take precedence of the military, they passed resolutions 
in which, they spoke of the Lord Chief Justice ofHhe Common 
Pleas with violent disrespect. These resolutions they forwarded 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who laid them before 
the King. His Majesty was somewhat hastily advised to express 
his displeasure at the insult w’hich had been offered to the court- 
martial ; but he, like the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
had little idea of the great authority vested in the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who, as soon as he heard of the 
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resolutions of tlie court-martial, promptly ordered each member 
of it to be taken into custody. He was beginning to adopt further 
measures to vindicate his office, when the e])isode was happily put 
an end to by the submission of the offending officers. 

The trial of Admiral Mathews began on June 16th, 1746, Eear- 
Admiral Perry Mayne, as before, being president, and Bear- Admiral 
the Hon. J ohn Byng being of the court. Lestock exhibited fifteen 
charges against his superior. Once more the advocates of a broader 
interpretation of the instructions were defeated by the advocates 
of the strict letter. It is peiliaps well that in those days it was so, 
for, for several years previously, naval discipline had been none too 
good. Mathews, whose anxiety to do his best against the enemies 
of his country cannot he denied, though his wisdom may be, Ireard 
his fate on October * 22116 , -when the following sentence was passed 
upon him : — 

“Tlio court liaving' examined the witnesses produced, as well in support nf the 
charge as in hehalf of the prisouer, and having thoroughly considered their evidence, 
ilo unanimously resolve that it appears thereby that Thomas Mathews Esq., by divers 
breaches of duty, was a principal cause of the miscarriage of his Majesty’s iloot in the 
Jloditei'ranean in the nionlli of February 1744, and that he falls under the 14th Article 
of an Act of the 13th of Charles II., for establishing urtieles and orders fur the better 
government of his ATajest 3 ’’s Navjq ships of war and forces by sea : and the court do 
unauiiiioiisly think fit to adjudge the said Thomas Mathews to be cashiered and 
rendered incapable of any emploj’" in his Majesty's service." 

There is no question that, from a purely legal point of view, 
Mathe^vs deserved his punishment, hut it is equally undoubted that 
Lestock’s conduct throughout was really far more reprehensible 
than that of the superior officer. Mathews blundered, but his 
intentions were good. Lestock clung tightly to the dead letter of 
his duty ; but his intentions were contemptible, for, in effect, he said 
to himself, My superior is making a mess of this affair. I will 
stick fast to my instructions and let him, and even the fleet and 
country, go to ruin before I will strike a blow to help him. I shall 
then be safe, and he, whom I happen to regard as my private enemy, 
will pay the penalty.” ^ 

^ The minutes of these courts-uuirtial are enormously voluminous, and the 
pamphlets called forth by the action off Toulon are extremely immevous. Sve 
especially; ‘A Partic. Account of the late Action . . . by an officer* in the Fleet,’ 8vo, 
1744; ‘Captain Gascoigne’s Answer,’ etc., Svo, 1746; ‘Admiral Mathews’s Pieraarks 
on the Evidence,’ etc. ; ‘ Defence made by J. Ambrose,’ etc., Svo, 1745 ; ‘ Case of 
Captain G. Burrish,’ etc., Svo, 1747 ; ‘ A Narrative of the Proceedings of H.M. Fleet,’ 
etc., Svo, 1745 ; ‘ Vice-Admiral L— st— -k’s Account,’ etc., 1745 ; ‘ Vice-Admiral 
Lestock’s llecapitulation,’ etc., 1745. 
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Mathews, after the fight of Toulon, had refitted at Port Mahon, 
and had then detached Captain Eobert Long, with a small division, 
to cruise off the Italian coast and to intercept supplies for the 
Spanish aiany there. Mathews himself put to sea as soon as 
possible, and on June 14th, 1744, drove ashore and destroyed a 
numl^er of French transports near Marseilles. In fact he and his 
cruisers were very active until his retimn to England in Septeml^er. 

His successor, Vice-Admiral AVilliam Eowley, had many objects 
which he was compelled to keep in view. He had to guard Italy 
from the French and Spaniards, coming by way of the sea ; he had 
to observe a French squadron from Brest, which lay at Cadiz ; he 
had to w'atch a French fleet at Toulon ; he had to keep his eye on the 
Spanish squadron at Cartagena ; above all, he had to protect British 
trade. At that time Admiral de Torres was expected in Spain with 
a valual)le convoy of treasure ships from Havana ; and on the other 
hand, as has l)een mentioned, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (1) had 
gone southward with a convoy bound for Lisbon and Gibraltar. 
The French and Spaniards, anxious to facilitate the safe arrival 
of de Torres, and, if possible, to intercept Plardy, arranged that the 
Touloii squadron should put to sea, and join with the Spanish at 
Cartagena, and with the French at Cadiz. Admiral Gaharet, 
therefore, left Toulon on September 20th with sixteen sail of the 
line and four frigates. Eowley, who was then at Minorca, with 
only a part of his forces, did not hear of this till October 7th. He 
at once put to sea in chase ; and, as soon as he realised that the 
enemy’s plan involved an attempt upon a division of tiardy’s convoy, 
whicli had reached Gibraltar, Eowley made for Spain. Although 
he ultimately found the merchantmen safely under the Eock, he 
thereby managed to miss the enemy. 

.Hardy had sailed in April 1744, and, having sent his main convoy 
into the Tagus, whence it was to innceed by divisions to points 
further south, he returned, and re-anchored at St. Helen’s on 
May 20th. But scarcely had he quitted Lisbon when the transports 
and store-ships, which he had left there, were blockaded in the 
river by the French squadron, under M. de Eocharnbeau, from 
Brest. As the stores were much needed by the Mediterranean fleet, 
Admiral Sir John Balchen, with his flag in the Victory, and with 
a considerable force, was detached from the Chamiel to relieve the 
blockade. He sailed on July 28th, made several prizes, compelled 
de Eocharnbeau to return to Cadiz, and then escorted to Gibraltar 
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that part of the convoy which was subsequently found there hy 
Eowley. 

Balchen returned ; but on October 3rd his coiinnand was over- 
taken l3y a violent storm and was dispersed. Several ships wei’e 
much damaged and were at times in great danger ; but all of them, 
except the Victory, safely reached Plymouth on October 10th. 
The Victory, which was at that time considered the finest ship in 
the world, had become separated from her consorts on October 4tli, 
and was never again seen. It is supposed that she struck on the 
ridge of rocks called the Caskets, near the island of Alderney, seeing 
that on the night between the 4th and 5th of October the booming 
of guns was heard, both by the people in charge of the Casket Light 
and by the inhabitants of Alderney. The wind, however, was so 
strong that no boat could venture in the direction wdience the 
sounds proceeded. The Victorifn crewo including her Admiral,^ her 
Captain, Samuel Paiilknor," her officers, and about fifty young 
gentlemen volunteers, amounted to upwards of one thousand souls, 
all of whom perished. The loss of the ship was at that time 
imputed to some defects in her construction, but it is probable that 
this really had nothing to do with it, and that the disaster must 
be attributed solely to the storm and thick weather which pj‘e vailed 
at the time. 

Owing to the situation of affairs with France, a small squadron 
of four ships, under Commodore Curtis Barnet, sent at the request 
of the directors of the East India Company to the Bast Indies, Irad 
sailed on May 5th, 1744, from Spithead. In January followfiiig, 
after having taken measures to intercept home-coming Frencli ships 
from China, and after having disguised his own vessel, the DqVford, 
60, Captain John Phiilipson, and the Preston, 50, Captain the Earl 
of Northesk (1), Barnet was so fortunate as to take in the Strait of 
Banca the French Indiamen Dauphin, Hercidc, and Jason, each of 
30 guns. 

The Commodore had not long left England when the successful 
return of Commodore Anson suggested to the British Ministry that 
it might be easy to captui-e the next treasure-ships bound from 
Acapulco to Manilla ; and a despatch to that effect was sent to 
Barnet by the Lively, 20, Captain Elliot Elliot. But the activity 

^ Sir John Balchen waB then in hits seventy-sixth year. 

' A captain of 1736, and a member of one of the most distinguished of British 
naval families. 
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and threatening attitude of the French in India prevented the 
scheme from being carried out ; and, after his squadron had taken 
a few other French ships, Barnet went to Madras and confined 
himself mainly to observing and harassing the enemy in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Vice-Admiral Thomas Davers was sent mth reinforcements to 
Jamaica to relieve Sir Chaloner Ogle in 1744 ; but the French and 
Spaniai’ds were so strong on that station, and so many battleships 
were carried home with him by Ogle, that Davers had to restrict 
himself to the defensive. His cruisers, however, made several prizes 
and the French failed in their only important enterprise, an attack 
on Anguilla. 

The war which broke out in 1744 was destined to have an 
important influence on the fate of the British and French empires 
in North America. At first the French there were very active, and 
the British were extj-emely indifferent to their own interests. In 
consequence of this, the French territories, which had been handed 
over to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, were neglected and 
were badly affected to the new government. They were, indeed, full 
of active French sympathisei’s. The natural outcome was a scheme, 
hatched by the French, to take advantage of the dissatisfaction, 
and to deprive Great Britain of part at least of her new possessions. 
M. de Quenel, who was then Governor of Cape Breton, fitted out 
a small armament from Louisbourg and put it under the command 
of Captain Duvivier. The native Indians gave, or at least promised 
to give him some assistance. The armament made first for Canso, 
where the French arrived on May 11th. They were joined by 
two hundred Indians, and by many disaffected inhabitants. The 
place was held by a company of the 40th Eegiment, but, as it was 
indefensible, it presently surrendered. The French demolished 
such fortifications as existed, and set the place on fire. M. Duvivier, 
who, in the meantime, had been reinforced by five hundred Indians, 
proceeded with all his forces to Annapolis Eoyal. This important 
position, like Canso, was in a very neglected state ; but it was saved 
by the activity and patriotism of the New Englanders. 

Governor Shirley and the Assembly of Massachusetts, well 
knowing the consequence of Nova Scotia to Great Britain, en- 
couraged the raising in New England of a body of volunteers, 
which, promptly dispatched to Annapolis, arrived before the French 
made their appearance. When, therefore, M. Duvivier, who landed 
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on June 2iid, summoned tbe town, he was informed that it would 
be defended to the last extremity; and, although be made some 
preparations for an assault, the strength of the defenders so deeply 
impressed him that he finally returned to Louisbourg without 
attempting anything further. 

This activity of the French suggested to the Governor and 
Assembly of blew England a project for the conquest of Louisbourg, 
which was then the chief French base in Eorth America. A re- 
quest was made to the home Government to the effect that, as the 
necessary jiaval forces could be sent more quickly from the "West 
Indies than from England, Commodore Peter Warren might be 
detached from the former station to co-operate with a colonial 
expedition. To this the Govermnent agreed, and orders were issued 
accordingly. The Assembly of Massachusetts raised A27,000 for the 
service. Troops were collected and confided to the command of 
Mr. William Pepperel, of Kittery, Maine; and, though no fewer 
than 3850 volunteers were assembled and sufficient traiisports and 
stores for their accommodation w'-ere provided, all vras done with so 
great secrecy that the enemy seems to have suspected nothing. But 
as this expedition did not sail till 1745, the history of its proceedings 
must be for the present deferred. 

While Great Britain was fully occupied with her foreign foes she 
had to contend with not less dangerous enemies at home, for France 
in 1745, at a time when the greater part of the British army was on 
the Continent, engaged in supporting the schemes of the House of 
Austria, suddenly transported the Young Pretender to Scotland. 
France did not believe that Prince Charles Edward would be 
successful, nor did she ever mean to assist him very actively ; but 
she realised that he might cause a most useful diversion. With a 
slender retinue the Prince embarked at St. Nazaire on board a small 
vessel, the Deiitelle, which was lent him by a Mr. Walsh, who was 
a merchant of Nantes but was of Irish extraction. He had arms for 
about 2000 men and about ;£2000 in money, and he sailed on 
July 7th. When off BeUe Isle he was joined by the Elisabeth, 64, 
wffiich had orders to escort Prince Charles Edward round Ireland to 
the Hebrides. On July 9th, in lat. 47° 57' N., the little expedition 
was discovered by the Lion, 58, Captain Piercy Brett (1), which 
immediately gave chase. At 5 o’clock the Lion ran alongside and 
poured a broadside into the EUsaheth at short range. The two vessels 
continued wvarmly engaged until 10 o’clock, when the Lion had 
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sulfereci so severely in her rigging that she was incapable ot making 
sail. The EliHciheth, on the contrary, had suffered chiefly in her 
hull ; and, althongh it is reported that several of her gnn-ports were 
knocked into one, she was able to get away. The smaller vessel at 
the beginning of the action had endeavoured to assist her consort, 
but had soon been beaten off by the Lion's stern-chasers; and, 
when she saw that the Elisaheth had failed of success, she crowded 
sail and made her escape. The Lion, whose complement was 440 
men, lost 55 killed and 107 wounded, of whom seven ultimately 
died. The Trench lost 65 killed and 136 dangerously wounded. 

Prince Charles pursued his voyage and reached the coast of 
Lochaber at the end of July. The Young Pretender, on landing, 
was dissuaded by his best friends from pursuing his adventure ; but 
he persisted, and they then gave way and joined him. Por a time 
ho had some success, but he was too fond of pleasure to act with the 
necessary energy, and presently the British Groveriimeiit began to 
recover from its first amazement. A regular plan of defence was 
elaborated. Admiral Edward Vernon (1),’ with a squadron, was sent 

^ It sliould hero be luoiitiuued that Veniou’s ultimate disgrace arose out of this 
appoiiiluient of lii.s to the coiniaaiul in tlic Downs. He had with him but very few 
ships, iind in a letter of November IGtb, 1745, to the Earl (if Sandwich, lie said: “It 
must have made an o<hl aiipearance in the Eye of the World to have seen two Flag- 
OiHcers lye so long in tlio Downs with hut one forty-gun sliipi to form a line of battle 
with.” This y»aucity of ooramand, combined with the fact that he had no conlmis^iou 
as a Oonunaudor-in-Chief, was the origin of his discontent.. He w'as also irritated by 
the conduct of the Admiralty which, in the same letter, ho stigmatises in rather strong 
language. Things came to a head •when, on December 1st, Vernon wrote to the 
Admiral I y: “I have read, with great surprise, the long piaragraph in your letter 
informing me their Ijordships don’t approve of my having apyiointed a Gunner to the 
Pooh when the necessity of the Service required it, and his Mfitio’s Service must have 
suffered for the want of it; and acquainting me, it is their Lordships’ directions I 
should withdraw the Warrants that I gave to them for his Majesty’s Service. I must 
say with concern, in answer to it, that I did not expect to have been treated in such a 
contemptuous manner, and that 1 can hardly conceive it to be their directions till 1 see 
it from under their hands in an Order for me to do it, and .shall now entreat the favour 
uf their Lordships that, if they think it deserves an Order, they will please to direct it 
to my Successor to put in Execution, as I must, in such case, intreat the favour of 
their Tjordshi]‘)s to procm-e me His Majesty’s leave to quit a Command I have long 
thought too contemptibly treated in regard to the rank I hold for His Maje.Hty’s honour 
and service, and I should rather chuse to serve His Majesty in the capacity of a private 
man in the Militia, than to permit the rank I hold in His Majesty’s Service to be treated 
with contemyjt, which I conceive to he neither for our Royal Ma.ster's honour or Service. 
A private Captain over two ships on any foreign service exercises the powei- of filling up 
all vacancies under him, and it is for his Matie’s Service he should he empowered to do so. 
When I attended the Regency, I was spioke to as a person of confidence that was to have 
had the Chief Command at home. Their Lord.sbips’ Orders of the 7th August .seem’d to 
design me for such, tho’ that was sjreedily altered by those of the 14th, and I always 
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to tlie Downs to watch the motions o£ the Drench at Dunqnerqne 
and Calais, and he from time to time detached squadrons under the 
command of Commodores Thomas Smith and Charles Knowles, 
who intercepted many small vessels destined for the rebels. At the 


suspected tliere was sometliiug lurking under the avoiding to call me Commauder-in- 
Cljief anywhere, hut only Admiral of the White, tho’, at the same time, Letter.s had 
passed thro* my hands, directed to A^ice- Admiral Martin (whom, hy my first orders, 1 
was to take under my Command), stiling him Commander-iii-Chief ol His Majesty s 
Ships in the Soundings. But your letter. Sir, has now' explained the whole to mo.” 
The controversy led the Admiralty to quote what it believed to he a jtrecedent tor its 
action, whereupon, in a letter of December Gth, A^ernon wrote : “ I am now' come to the 
last part of your letter in answer to mine of the first, and w'as pleased to find you had 
quoted the precedent of Sir John Horris's case in the year 1710. Sir John Norris 
thought it right to appooiut tw'o officers on a vacancy that happened under his command, 
and, I dare answer for him, would not have thought it right ; hut, as he judged it lur 
his Majesty’s Service, and that Ids predecessors had done it lieforo him, and I don’t 
think anyone will say that Lord Orfurd, Sir George Eooko, Sir Clow'disley Sliovcil, Lord 
Aylmer, Lord Berkeley, Lord Torrington, and Sir Charles Wager, have not done the 
same. Sir John Norris thought it so much a right in him, that, when a pi rsou was 
sent down by the Board to supersede a w’arrant granted by lain, he sent the person 
l)aclc with his w’arraut, and he w’as not received while he eoramaiuled, but when the 
service was over, and he returned to tow'ii, their Lordships sujierseded liim, so that his 
acquiescence w’as necessity, not ajiprohation. And 1 hope tho liaughty temjier ol' Ihe 
noble Lord that pi-esided at the Board at that time, will not ho thought a lit precedent^ 
to be fullow’cd hy their Lordships.” Again, on December Iffih: “ xls to wiiat I am so 
politely acquainted with, that their Lordships have appointed a gunner to the Poole 
after my having informed their Lordships that I had w'arranted tho gunner of tho 
Slim' ness to that ship, I must acquaint you in answer — it w'as what I little expected — 
and that I am determined to follow the example of Sir John Norris, and not permit tlial. 
indignity to be put on me while 1 remain in command here, hut w'heu he arrives, shall 
civilly send him back again. That officer that don’t pique himself on siqipurting his 
own honour, and the dignity of the commission he holds under his Majesty, may not 
be the likeliest to defend the honour of las Pj-ince and the Security of his Country 
against the face of his enemies, and I w'ill, therefore, never take the fatal stop of 
abandoning rny own lionour.” And on December 14th : “ A privale Colonel in tho 
Army, who has no command hut his regiment, shall be allowed to fill u]) most of flm 
vacancies for ensigns in his regiment, and the poor slighted admiral bearing Iris 
Majesty's flag at main-topmast head, and in actual command, shall be denied the 
filling up the low' vacancy of a gunner ! ” The only result of this condition of things 
W'as Vernon’s supensession, on December 2Gth. He was succeeded hy A^’ice-Adm. AA^’m. 
Martin (1). Immediately after his su^jersession, he engaged in controversial 2 >amph]et- 
eering, and, according to general belief, was responsible for tw'o somewhat iilaiu-siHiken 
pam]jhlets, reH]ieetivcly entitled, ‘ A Specimen of Naked Truth from a British Sailor,’ 
and ‘ Some Sensible Advice from a Common Sailor, to whom it might have Concerned, 
for the Service of the Crown and Country.’ Ho was summoned to the Admiralty to 
deny the authorshqi of the.se jn'oductinus, but as he did not chooso to do so, he was 
informed, on Aivil 11th, 1746, that the King had been jileased to direct their Lordships 
to strike his name from the list of flag-officers. Thus ended the service career uf a 
great and honourable officer, who owed his fall to his petulance and imgnacity. — Letter- 
hook in Author’s Coll. ; the jranqDhlets above mentioned ; and ‘ Original Letters to an 
Honest Sailor ’ (imhlished hy Affirnou after his dismissal from the service). 
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Nore Captain the Hon. Edward Boscawen commanded : at Plv- I 

month, Captain Savage Mostyn. A further squadron cruised in the ; 

Channel under Vice-Admiral William Martin (1) ; and Eear-Adiniral ji 

the Hon. John Byng went northward, and, by means of his cruisers, ] 

greatly annoyed the rebels on the Scots coast. | 

The Young Pretender reached Derby, but then lost heart and ] 

retreated to await reinforcements. In Scotland for a time he won ! 

more successes, but the assured British command of the sea really ] 

made his enterprise almost hopeless from the first ; for even his * 

private sympathisers in Prance could not aid him mth supplies, 

such vessels as they dispatched being almost invariably snapped up i- 

by British cruisers. Yet individual loyalty, after the disaster at f 

Culloden, saved the Prince from capture, in spite of the fact that I 

the Government had set a price of T'30,000 upon his head. Pie I 

reached the Hebrides, and, after suffering great distresses, was taken 

on board a French privateer, the Bellone, on September 20th, 1746. j 

This vessel had been sent on purpose from St. Malo by some of his ' 

French friends. She reached Eoscoff, a small port in Brittany, on S; 

September 29th, not, how'ever, without having very narrowly 
escaped capture by a British cruiser in the Channel. It is worth 
mentioning that she was at least the third vessel which had been 

sent to Scotland to rescue him. Two large French privateers, one | 

of 34 and the other of 32 guns, had anchored off the coast of % 

Lochaber in the previous April, with the object of picking ui> j 

fugitives from the rebel army. They had been there discovered by . ; 

Captain Thomas Noel of the Greyhound, 20; but, though he had f 

been joined by the Baltimore and Terror sloops, and had then ; 

attacked them, they had succeeded in beating him off and in ' 

carrying away several of the rebel chiefs. ; 

The expedition against Louisbourg assembled at Boston, Massa- : 

chusetts, and the troops were there embarked, with all the necessary ' 

stores, on board eighty transports. It was convoyed by eight 
privateers of twenty guns, and ten small vessels ; and it sailed on 

March 20th, 1745, arriving at Canso on April 4th. This was 'i 

immediately after it had become known in New England that | 

Commodore Warren had received orders to co-operate in the under- I 

taking. The expedition reached Canso before the Commodore, | 

and Mr. Pepperel wisely employed his time in exercising and ? 

drilling his troops. Meanwhile Mr. John Ecus, master of the ^ 

Shirley Galley, the largest of the privateers, proceeded off the | 
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harbour of Loiiishoiirg to intercept supplies intended for the place. 
That he did so was fortunate, for the Trench Government, hearing 
of the projected attack, had hastily despatched the Bcnommec, 32, 
one of its fastest frigates, commanded by the celebrated Kersaint, ^ 
with dispatches for Louisbourg. On April 18th, she sighted Eous’s 
l^lockading squadron, which very pluckily attacked her and forced 



VICE-ADMIEAL SIB PETER WARREN, K.B. 

{^From a lltlioijraph by liUlley in the ‘Naval Chronidc; 1804 .) 


her ;to fly, greatly disabled. In her flight she encountered some 
transports, which, escorted by a privateer, were on their way to join 
Pepperel. These she attacked, but the privateer defended them so 
W’ell that once more she made sail and got away. The Benomniee 
had finally to return to Trance without having effected her purpose. 

Commodore 'Warren’s squadron from the West Indies reached 

^ A biographical note concerning tliie gallant officer will he found on pp. 219, 220 of 
the present volume. 
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Canso on April 22nd and 23rd, and consisted of His Majesty’s ships 
Siij^erb, 60, Captain Thomas Somers, hearing the Commodore’s broad 
pennant; EUliam, 40, Captain Philip Diu’ell (1) ; Launceston, 40, 
Captain Warwick Calmady; and Mermaid, 40, Captain James 
Douglas (1). In the course of the subsequent operations, it was 
joined by several other vessels. Warren lost no time in landing 
and in conferring with Mr. PejDperel. Returning on board, he sailed 
again, and effectually blockaded the harbour of Louisbourg. The 
troops at Canso were re-embarked on April 29th, conveyed to Gabarus 
Bay, near Louisbourg, and landed on the morning of the 30th. The 
French garrison was discontented and mutinous, and its officers 
were tyrannical and corrupt, so that M. de Chambon, the Governor, 
feared to attack the invaders after they had inflicted one small check 
upon him. Thus, the expedition had leisure to establish itself 
ashore and to rajiidly become disciplined and formidable. In the 
meantime, the Eenominee had returned to France with the news 
of what was going on, wdiereupon the French Government hastily 
despatched the Vigilante, 64, with stores for the threatened fortress. 
She was, however, intercepted and captured by WArren’s squadron 
on May 19th. A general attack by land and sea upon Louisbourg 
was imminent, when on June 28th the place surrendered. The 
British lost during the operations only 101 killed, while the French 
loss was 300. 

With Louisbourg fell the whole of Cape Breton, The conquest 
was of immense importance. It not only destroyed a nest of French 
privateers, but it also relieved the British fishermen on the banks 
of Newfoundland from much dangerous rivalry. Moreover, it had 
a great moral effect upon the Indians throughout Noith America. 
Those who had taken part in it were fittingly and liberally rewarded. 
Warren was promoted to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Governor 
Shirley, of Massachusetts, w^as made a colonel, and Mr. William 
Pepperel, besides also being made a colonel, was created a baronet of 
Great Britain, Nor were the sailors neglected. The Shirley Galley 
was purchased by the Government, and added to the Navy as a 
post ship ; and her late master, Mr, John Rous, was presented with 
a post-captain’s commission and appointed to her. Finally, the 
Colonists were reimbursed by Parliament for all the expenses which 
they had incurred in connection with the expedition. 

The despatch of Yice-Admiral Thomas Davers with reinforce- 
ments to the West Indies has already been mentioned. Upon 
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the French Ministry hearing of it, it also sent thither a strong 
reinforcement, under the Che-valier de Caylus, who arrived at 
Martinique on March 28th, 1745. No sooner was the British 
Ministry advised of its departure, than it ordered Vice-Admiral 
’William Eowley, then in command in the Mediterranean, to detach 
to the West Indies a considerable division under Vice-Admiral 
Isaac Townsend (2), who left G-ibraltar on August 2nd, and arrived 
off Martinique on October 3rd. He fell in, on October 31st, with a 
squadron of ships of 'war and store ships, destined to further 
reinforce the French ; and, chasing it, ultimately took or destroyed 
upwards of thirty out of about forty sail. 

In the Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral William Eowley blockaded 
the Spaniards in Cartagena, while Eear-Admiral Henry Medley 
watched the coasts of Italy and prevented supplies from reaching 
the Spanish Army there. Commodore Henry Osborn observed the 
French Brest squadron, wFich lay at Cadiz. When G-enoa threw 
in her lot with the House of Bourbon, Commodore Thomas Coojier 
was detached to bombard the ports of that Eepublic, and he caused 
several of them to suffer very severely. The difficulties of Genoa 
induced the Corsicans to make an effort to throw off the Genoese 
yoke and to seek British and Sardinian assistance ; whereupon 
Commodore Cooper went to Corsica, and on November 17th, 1745, 
anchored off Bastia. The place was bombarded until the 19th, 
when the ships relinquished the attack, and withdrew, Cooper 
despairing of the arrival of the promised Corsican assistance. But 
his action was a little j)muiature; for one of the rebel chiefs, the 
Marchese de Eivarole, had already arrived, and, just after the 
disappearance of the British, threatened the town with such good 
effect, that the Chevalier de Mari, the representative of Genoese 
authority, finding the defences untenable in consequence of the 
damage that had aheady been received by them from the British 
squadron, carried off his garrison by sea. A little later Commodore 
Cooper sent to Corsica Captain the Hon. George Townshend, who 
discovered that the Genoese held only a few towns, and that the 
island was in a fair way of falling into the hands of the patriots. 

The success at Louisbourg directed attention to the importance 
of British interests in North America, and in 1746 suggested fresh 
undertakings in that quarter. An attack on Quebec was projected, 
and it was proposed to utihse for the purpose the colonial troops, 
which had done so well at Cape Breton in the previous year. 
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strengthening them of course by means of large detachments from 
England. Preparations were made, and troops were assembled at 
Portsmouth and even embarked; but various causes detained the 
fleet at Spithead until too late in the season, and the enterprise was, 
for a time, abandoned. Eumours of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment had, as was usual in those days, promptly reached the ears of 
the French Ministry, which decided to retaliate for the threatened 
British invasion of Canada by a descent upon Nova Scotia. In 
pursuance of this determination a large force was sent across the 
Atlantic under the Due d’Anville. 

British public opinion had been much attracted by the Quebec 
idea, and was greatly disgusted by the failure of the expedition to 
sail. To pacify the people, it was hinted that the troops which 
had been assembled were not to remain unemployed; and, a 
little later, as will be seen, they were directed upon the coast 
of France. 

The French fleet of eleven sail of the line and fifty-gun ships, 
three frigates, three fireships and two bomb-vessels, under the Due 
d’Anville, with transports and storeships containing 3500 troops, 
sailed from Brest on June 22nd, 1746, and arrived off the coast of 
Nova Scotia on September 10th. But on its passage it was much 
damaged and weakened by a violent storm. Vice-Admiral Isaac 
Townsend, who was then at Louisbourg, had with him an inferior 
force, but had the advantage of assistance from New England, and 
of a well fortified base. The sudden death of d’Anville depressed the 
spirits of the French expedition, and although the enemy did land, he 
soon decided not to prosecute the object for which he had crossed the 
Atlantic. D’Anville’s successor, M. Tournel, a man of impetuous 
temper, could not agree with the resolutions of the majority of his 
officers ; and, considering that if he retreated he would be dis- 
honoured, he solved his own difficulties by committing suicide, while 
at the same time he complicated the confusion into which his un- 
fortunate command had fallen. M. de La J onquiere succeeded him ; 
but by that time, owing to delay and neglect, the troops had been 
almost exterminated by sciu’vy and by a small-pox epidemic. Some 
succour was therefore sent to Quebec, and the rest of the expedition, 
in a very bad case, returned to Europe. On the voyage several of 
the vessels composing it were snapped up by British cruisers. 

The troops which had been assembled at Portsmouth for the 
undertaking against Quebec were, as has been said transported to 
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the coast of France. Command of them had been given to Lient.- 
General the Hon. James St. Glair, chiefly for the reason that, 
besides being an excellent offlcer, he had made a special study of 
the military position in Canada. When the destination of the 
expedition was altered, the command, perhaps unwisely, was not 
changed. The fleet destined to convoy the army was entrusted to 
Admiral Richard Lestock (B.) The idea of the Government was 
that a descent upon the coast of Brittany might induce the French, 
who were very pow’^erful in Flanders, to detach part of the army 
which w’as operating there imder Marshal Saxe. But the affair 
was wretchedly managed. The General had no special knowledge ; 
the troops were unprepared for the service; and no maps of the 
country to be attacked were provided. St, Clair asked for a map of 
Brittany, and the Government sent him, by express, a map of 
Gascony. Hor had the coast been properly reconnoitred. It wus 
little known to any of the British naval officers of tlie time, and 
the charts of those days were very indifferent. 

Lestock detached Commodore Thomas Cotes to look in at Port 
Louis and neighbouring places, and to find some convenient spot 
for landing near Lorient. With the mein body of the fleet he 
himself sailed from St. Helen’s on August 6th, but did not clear 
the coast of England until September 14th, nor reach that of France 
till September 19th, when Cotes rejoined him. A landing was in 
time effected, and the troops began to advance upon Lorient ; but 
the country was a close one, and greatly facilitated the guerilla 
operations of the French. Lorient, nevertheless, appeared to be 
disposed to treat ; and it would no doubt have surrendered to the 
British commander if he had been inclined to deal leniently. Yet 
as he would accept all or nothing, the place sturdily prepared to 
defend itself. The siege was begun in a partial and ineffectual way ; 
but so many necessary suj>plies were wanting that progress was 
very slow% and, though the sailors from the fleet co-operated with 
marvellous energy, the enterprise w^as at last concluded to be 
impracticable and the troops were re-embarked, very sickly from 
the consequences of exposure, on September 30th. At a council of 
war the project of a landing in Quiberon Bay was discussed and 
rejected, but on October 1st, Lestock received so favourable a report 
from Captain Thomas Lake of the Exeter, of the anchorage there, 
that he and General St. Clair decided, in spite of the resolutions of 
the council of war, to proceed and there await reinforcements from 
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England, ineanwliile harassing the enemy whenever possible. The 
fleet sailed, and some troops were landed and works erected ; but, 
after hesitation and paltering, the forces were re-embarked. Mean- 
time the isles of Honat and Hoedic had been reduced and the 
fortifications upon them destroyed. The troops were ultimately 
sent inider convoy to Ireland, and Lestock, with the bulk of the 
fleet, returned to England. No glory was won, but the expedition 
partially attained its original object, for orders were actually sent to 
Marshal Saxe from Paris, directing him to despatch troops to 
Brittany. These did not, however, reach him until he had so well 
established his position in Elanders as to be well able to afford to 
weaken himself. 

At the time of the commencement of the active alliance between 
the French and Spaniards, M. La Bourdonnais, governor of the Isle 
of France, happened to be at Versailles. He was a most far-sighted 
administrator and capalile soldier, and, had his advice been followed, 
the fate of Iiidiii might have been very different from what it has 
been. He advised his Government to send a strong squadron to the 
Indian seas, so as to be ready for all eventualities. A squadron of 
five sail of the line was accordingly collected, and command of it 
was entrusted to La Bourdonnais himself. He was given great 
powers over the officers of the French East India Company in 
India ; and the Company became anxious concerning its rights and 
privileges as soon as he had sailed. The directors persuaded the 
French Ministry that hostilities in India were not likely, and that, 
the representatives of the two countries there being exclusively 
traders, it was unwise in the highest degree to provoke ill-will where 
neutrality would, in all probability, be observed if no aggressive 
measures were taken. The squadron was accordingly recalled ; but 
La Bourdonnais himself proceeded, and, with the slender resources 
he possessed, he assembled a motley squadron, which included only 
one king’s ship, the AcMUe, 70. "With her and seven other vessels, 
armed merchantmen, he sailed for the coast of Coromandel. 

Commodore Curtis Barnet, who had gone to Madras in the 
beginning of 1746, would have been a worthy opponent even for so 
great a man as La Bourdonnais; and he was preparing to take 
active measures against the French, when, on April 29th, he died. 
His successor. Commodore Edward Peyton, was apparently a less 
energetic and capable officer. He was cruising between Fort St. 
David and Negapatam when, on June 25th, he sighted the French 
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squadron.^ M, La Bourdonnais, though conscious that his ships in 
strength of armament and in discipline were very inferior to the 
British, decided to utilise the only superiority which he possessed, 
the superiority in men, and to attempt to board. During the earlier 
part of the day there was Httle breeze ; and Peyton, who proljably 
grasped the idea of the Prench admiral, kept as near the wind 
as possible, so that the tW'O fleets were unable to come to close 
action. Not until four in the afternoon did they begin to engage ; 
and even then the firing was maintained at such a distance that 
little damage was done to either side. Peyton might have an- 
nihilated his foe had he ventured sufficiently close to take full 
advantage of the stouter scantling of his ships, and of the heavier 
guns which they carried. But he did not attack with dash ; and at 
dusk the action ceased, the British having lost fourteen men killed 
and forty-six wounded, and the enemy twenty-seven killed and fifty- 
three wounded- The British vessel which suffered chiefly was the 
Mcdiomfs Prize. On the other side, the Insula ire was so badly 
mauled that, immediately after the action. La Bourdonnais had to 
order her away to repair. Peyton’s behaviour gave great umbrage 
to the East India Company ; but no one ever brought any specific 
charge against the commodore. Commodore Thomas Griffin (1) 
afterwards superseded him, put him under arrest, and sent him 
home ; but the matter w-ent no further. 


^ Squadron's of Co-mmoi^ore Pfa’ton and M. La Bourdonnais in 
THE Action of June 25th, 1746. 
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Ships. 
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Medway , . 

Preston . 
Wmchester . 
Manvich 
Medivtiyh Prize 

Lively . 


op. 'fCoimuod. Edward Peyton. : Achille . . . 

!\Capt. Henry Rosoweil. |i Diced' Orleans ! 
50 j „ George, Earl of HortheslvJ' BourJmi . . J 

50 j „ Lord Thomas Bertie. Meptune . . i 

50 j „ Philip Carteret (1). j Phenix . . ; 

40 j „ Thomas Griffin (2), actg.li St Louis. . | 

r,Q if „ Nathaniel Btephens, I iys . . . i 

jt actg. ! Iiisulaire . j 


74 

56 

56 

54 

54 

44 

40 

30 


60 

26 

36 

34 

34 

30 

34 

28 


270 I 


282 


Some French accounts mention another armed vessel, the Reimwnee, 28, as having 
been with La Bourdonnais, in a<ldition to the ships named above. The British official 
account also mentions a ninth ship, name imknowm, mounting, however, 20 guns only. 
All the French ships, however, except the Achille, were merely improvised men-of~war, 
and were, in that respect, greatly inferior to the British. 
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The activity of La Bourdonnais was hampered hy the jealousy 
of M. Dupleix, Governor in India for the French East India 
Company. Dissensions continually arose owing’ to the natural 
complications of authority; and the naval commander could obtain 
scarcely any help from the civil one. La Bourdonnais, neverthe- 
less, made shift to refit, and on July 24th sailed again from 
Pondicherry and worked to the southward. On August 6th he 
sighted the British squadron, wFich was returning from Trincomale, 
where it had refitted. Peyton avoided action, and, after three days 
of futile manoeuvres, made sail and disappeared. This conduct 
encouraged La Bourdonnais to plan an attack upon Madras. He 
was taken ill and had to remain at Pondicherry ; hut his squadron 
appeared before the place on August 15th ^ and bombarded it. The 
guns, however, produced little effect upon the town; nor did the 
French succeed in an attempt to capture the Princess Mary, East 
Indiaman, which lay in the road. 

One of the objects of the British squadron in the East Indies 
was of course to be a protection to British settlements and British 
trade ; yet it did not proceed to the succour of Madras. Peyton, 
lying in Pulicat Koad, thirty miles to the northward, heard, on 
August 25th, of what had happened in the previous week; but, 
instead of going to the rescue of the threatened town, he went 
to Bengal, his excuse being that the Mcdicay's Prize was very leaky 
and needed repairs. La Bourdonnais was thus induced to proceed. 
On September 3rd his squadron disembarked troops, and on the 
7th a bombardment of Madras by land and sea was begun. On 
the 10th the place capitulated, upon the understanding that it 
should subsequently be ransomed. On September 27th, while still 
before Madras, La Bourdonnais was reinforced by three ships of 
the line from Europe, the Gentaure, 74, Mars, 56, and Brillant, 50. 
His operations were still hampered by the interference of Dupleix ; 
but, on October 1st, he was able to send off two of his vessels with 
booty, etc., to Pondicherry. It was fortunate that he did so, for 
otherwise he would probably have lost almost all his squadron. On 
the night of October 2nd there was a great storm ; and, in the course 
of it, the Due d’Orleans, PUnix, and Lys foundered, and about 
twelve hundred men were lost with them. Tw’-o prizes, the Mermaid 
and the Advice, shared the same fate, and the flagship, AcJiille, and 

^ An account i.ssued by the Hun. E. I. C. says that the enemy appeared at Madras 
on August 10th. 
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two other vessels were dismasted. In fact, every craft in the road- 
stead either sank or suffered most severely. 

In regard to the promised ransom of the town, La Bonrdonnais 
behaved throughout like a man of honour; but Dnpleix seems 
never to have intended that the conditioas should be carried out ; 
and when La Bonrdonnais had gone to Mauritius, on his way home 
to Brance, Dnpleix, to the astonishment of many even of his own 
officers, caused the treaty to be declared void. The arrival of 
Commodore Thomas Griffin (1) from England soon afterwards, com- 
pelled the French to desist from a projected attack on Fort St. 
David, and to withdraw’ nearly all their forces to Pondicherry. 

On the Leeward Islands’ station, Yice-Admiral Isaac Townsend 
commanded at the beginning of 1740 ; but very early in the year 
he was ordered to proceed with the greater part of his squadron 
to Lonisbourg. He sailed from St. Kitt’s in January, and, on his 
way, met wdth so violent a storm that all his ships except two, 
the Princem and Ijmvich, were obliged to return, and those two, 
terribly disabled, had to bear away for England. The Ipfiwicli, 
wffiich reached Plymouth on April 22nd, was only saved by a 
most brilliant display of seamanship, after her crew had suffered 
great hardships. 

When Vice-Admhal Townsend had refitted, he again sailed for 
Lonisbourg, leaving Commodore the Hon. Fitzroy Henry Lee in 
command in the West Indies. Lee was ultimately superseded by 
Commodore the Hon. Edw’ard Legge. Both Lee and Legge w'^ere 
unfortunate in their attempts to intercept French convoys, several 
of which, under the care of M. de Confians, escaped them. On 
one occasion, as will be seen, Confians would have come off badly 
but for the cowardice of Commodore Cornelius Mitchell. On 
another occasion, he fell in with the British Leeward Islands’ 
convoy, escorted by the Severn, 50, Captain William Lisle, and 
the Woolwich, 50, Captain Joseph Lingen. Lisle, who was the 
senior officer, ordered the convoy to disperse and each vessel to 
shift for herself. Confians, in the Terrible, 74, with another ship 
of the line, chased him, and after three hours’ action, obliged the 
Severn to strike ; hut the W oohvich got away, and none of the 
convoy w’ere taken. Lisle’s action was considered so creditable 
that, after his exchange, he was at once given the command of 
a larger ship, the Vigilant, 64. 

At Jamaica, Vice-Admiral Davers commanded until his death; 





MITCHELL' 8 INEFFICIENCY. 


]3iTt, being very ill with gont, had to depute Captain Cornelius 
Mitchell to go in search of M. de Conflans, who was expected with 
a convoy of ninety merchantmen at Cape Francois. Mitchell bad 
four sail of the line, a frigate, and a sloop ^ ; Coiihans had hut four 
vessels in alM; and Mitchell’s superiority, though small, should, 
perhaps, have sufficed. Mitchell sighted the convoy on August 3rd 
off Cape St. Nicolas ; but, as jjromptlj' as possible, he ordered his 
ships to close, and held a council of war. It was thereupon resolved 
to v^ait till daylight before bearing down upon the enemy ; but, on 
the following morning, Mitchell was so backward in bringing on 
an engagement, in spite of the evident willingness of Conflans, that 
at 4 P.M. the squadrons had not exchanged a shot. At that hour 
everything was in his favour, and the breeze w'as fair ; but he 
hauled to the wind and shortened sail. The enemy, after he had 
recovered from his astonishment, gave chase; and his headmost 
ship overhauled the Lenox, 64, at about 8 P.M., and fought her, 
without result, for an hour and a half. Mitchell that night ordered 
his ships to proceed without lights, and laid bis course for Jamaica, 
where, on October IGth, owing to the death of Yice-Admiral Davers, 
the command devolved upon him. tiis behaviour having been 
re];n’esented to the Admiralty, he was superseded, and was tried 
at Jamaica by court-martial on January 28th following. The court 
convicted him of cowardice and neglect of duty; but less severe 
than many of the naval courts of that period, sentenced him only 
to be mulcted of five years’ pay, adjudging him at the same time 
to be incapable of again serving in the Navy. 

Ill the Mediterranean during 1746 a large fleet, under Yice- 
xA-dmiral Henry Medley and Eear-Admiral the Hon. John Byng, 
offered much assistance to the Austrians and their allies, and co- 
operated with success with the army which, under General Browne, 
crossed the Yar on December 1st. A detachment of small vessels 
under Captain Hugh Forbes, of the Plimnix, 20, and Commander 
William Martin (2), of the Terrible, 6, lent valuable aid to the 
troops. Medley also blockaded Antibes, assisted in the capture of 
Ste. Marguerite, and lent help to the insurgents in Corsica. 

The year 1747 was upon the whole very successful for Great 

Strafford, 60, Capt. Cornelius Mitchell ; Lenox, 64, Capt. Peter Lawrence ; 
Plymouth, 60, Capt. Digby Dent (2) ; Worcester, 60, Capt. Thomas Andrews (2) ; 
Milford, 44, Capt, Edward Eich; and Brahe, 14, Commander Edward Clark (1). 

^ Terrible, 74; Ntptune, 74; Alcion, 50 ; and Qloire, 40. 
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Britain, althongli it witnessed some clieck to tlie cause of Britain’s 
allies in the Mediterranean. The Austrians were obliged, by 
Marshal Belieisle, to recross the Var; and the Genoese succeeded 
in defeating the patriots in Corsica, and in driving them to the 
interior of the island. On the other hand, Vice-xA.dmiral Meclle}^ 
not only maintained the blockade of Cartagena, hut also intercepted 
a Trench expedition from Toulon to Genoa. Medley died in Vado 
Bay on August Sth, when Eear-Admiral the Hon. John Byng 
succeeded to the command. 

In the East Indies, Bear- Admiral Thomas Griffin kept M. 
Dupleix on the defensive, and, at Madras, took and burnt the 
Neptune, SI, which had been left there by M. La Bourdonnais. 
At Jamaica, Captain Ligby Dent (2) commanded until the arrival of 
Eear-Admiral Charles Knowles. On the Leeward Islands’ station, 
Commodore the Hon. Edward Legge coimnanded until his death 
on September 9th, 1747, and was succeeded by Cax^tain George 
Pocock. On each of these stations the cruisers -were successful as 
well as active, but all the great naval transactions of the year 
happened on the Atlantic coasts of Europe. 

Trance fitted out two considerable squadrons; one under the 
Marquis de La Jonquiere, intended for the recovery of Cape Breton, 
and the other under M. Grou de St. Georges, of the Trench East 
India Company’s service, for co-operation in the conquest of British 
settlements on the coast of Coromandel. It was arranged that, in 
order the more surely to escape the dangers presented by British 
naval superiority in the home seas, the two squadrons should depart 
from Trance together and proceed for some distance in company. 

The projects of the Trench were known in England; and a 
squadron, under Vice-Admiral George Anson and Eear-Admiral Peter 
Warren, was specially fitted out to checkmate them. The forces 
which were ultimately opposed one to the other are set forth in the 
note (p. 126). The Trench had with them a convoy, which brought 
the total number of their sail up to thirty-eight. M. de St. Georges 
left Groix in March, but, after suffering some losses from British 
cruisers and from very bad w^eather, had to put into the road of 
Isle d’Aix. La Jonquiere there joined him and the two finally sailed 
on April 29th. Anson and Warren had left England on April 9th 
and had proceeded off Cape Tinisterre, where, on May 8rd, the Cape 
bearing S.B., distant twenty-four leagues, they sighted the Trench. 
La Jonquiere thereupon caused twelve of his best ships to shorten 
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sail and form a line of battle ahead, while the rest stretched tr» the 
westward and crowded every possible stitch of canvas. Anson also 
made signal for a line of battle, believing apparently that he was in 
the presence of a more formidable squadron than -was really before 
him; but, at Warren’s instance, he snbstitnted the signal for a 
general chase. La JonquiCTe w’'as bnt ill-snpported. Several of the 
French East India ships, especially the Vigilant and Modente, and 
later the Thetis and Ajpollon, looked to nothing bnt the idea of saving 
themselves. It is useless to examine the tactical details of an action 
of this kind. Suffice to say, that, after a running fight lasting from 
4 to 7 P.M., in which several of the French captains behaved with 
great comage and others conducted themselves with equal cowardice, 
all the ships which had remained in the French line struck. At 
7 P.M. Anson brought to, and detached the Monmouth, Yarmouth 
and Nottingham in pursuit of the convoy, which then bore W. by 
S.W., distant about five leagues, and wffiich had been followed and 
observed during the action by the Falcon. These ships captm-ed the 
Vigilant, the Modcstc and the Dartmouth, once a British privateer, 
together with six of the convoy. Night saved the rest. 


^ Action between Vice-Admirae Anson and M. de La Jonquiere, 

May dni), 1747. 

Tlie account of the action, as well as the following list, is based upon the British and 
French dispatches, and especiall>uiion the pa})ers of La Jonquiere in the Archives 
de la jVIarine, and upon the refiort of La Galernerie. 


t’ummanilew. 


Ships. 


A'amo'i. . . , 

Monviouih . 
Prince Frcclrrivlc . 
Tannouthi 
Princess Louisa 
FnUingham 
Defiance i . . 

Peinhrohe i . . 

Windsor i . . 

Centurion i . . 

FaJJdand . . 

Jlristol 1 . . 

Amhuscade . . 

Lalcoii . . . 


1 1 Vice-Admiral George 
1 Anson. 

I (Ciipt. John Bentley. 

' j Rear-Admiral Peter 
< Warren. 

, leapt. Temple West. 

'/ „ Hon. Edward Bos- 
;l cawen. 

j „ Henry Harrison. 

I „ Harry Norris. 

„ Piercy Brett (1). 

„ Charles Watson. 

„ Philip do Saumarez. 
„ Thomas Grenville. 
„ Thomas Fincher. 

„ TIiomasHamvay. 

„ Peter Denis. 

„ Bloomfield Barra- 
i dell. 

( „ Hon. William 
t Montagu. 

I „ John Montap. 
f Commander Richard 

it Gwynn. 

jrCommander William 
jt Pettigrew. 


Dianmnt 3 . . 

Philibert - » 
YigUant-'s . . 

CAuni-ne* . . 

r.uMs - (en fltit-) 
Jason 2 . . . 

Serieiix - . . 

Invincible- . . 

Apollon . . 

’1'hi‘tis 2 3 . . 

Mocleste 2 3. . 

Gloire^ . . . 

JEmeraudei . . 

Dartmouth- * . 


Capt. de Hocuuart. 

„ Tairr. 

„ Vanueulou. 

» ? 

„ Maearty. 

„ Beccart. 

I fM.de La Jonquiere, Capt. 
I d’Aubign 5 '. 

Capt. Grou de St, Georges. 
„ NoSl. 

„ Masson. 

„ Thiercelin. 

„ de Saliez. 


e engaged. 


3 These ships belonged to the French East India Company. 
i With the convoy but not in line of battle. 
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The battle, considering its nature, was a costly one. The French 
lost about 700 liilled and wounded, and the British, 520, Among the 
French ot&cers killed was Captain de Saliez, and among those 
wounded w'ere La Jonquiere himself and d’Aubigny, his flag captain. 
On the British side Captain Thomas G-renville, of the Defiance, 
was killed, and Captain Boscawen, of the Namitr, wnunded. The 
victors foimd specie to the value of 4^300,000 on board the prizes. 
For this service Anson was created a peer, and "Warren, a Iv.B. All 
the men-of-war taken, and also the East Indiaman Thetis, w^ere 
purchased into the Eoyal Navy. The name of the Serieux w^as 
changed to Intrepid, and that of the Dlamant to Isis. 

The victory W’as valuable if not exactly brilliant. Commenting 
upon it, and upon the other great action of the year, Ca^rtain Mahan 
says : 

“ Two encounters between Englisli and French sf^uadrons happened during the year 
1747, completing the destruction, of the French fighting nary. In both cases the 
English were decidedly superior’, and though there was given opportunity for some 
brilliant fighting by particular captains, and for the display of herivic endurance on the 
part of the Frencli, greatly outnumbered, hut resisting to the la.st, only one tactical 
lesson is afforded. This lesson is that, -when the enemy, either as the result of battle, 
or from original inequality, is greatly inferior in force, obliged to fly without standing 
on the order of his flying, the regard otherwise due to order must be, in a measure at 
least, dismissed, and a general chase ordered.” . . . . “ In both cases, the signal was 
made for a general chase, and the action which resulted was a mel6e. There was no 
opportunity for anything, else; the oue thing necessary was to overtake the running 
enemy, and that could only certainly be done by letting the fastest or best-situated 
ships get ahead, sure that the speed of the fastest pursuers is hotter than that of the 
slowest of the pursued, and that, tlierefore, either the latter must be abandoned, or the 
whole force brought to bay.” 

It would appear that in 1747 the Admiralty had begun to be 
better served by its intelligence officers than it bad been earlier in 
the war ; and it is not the least merit of the administration that, on 
several important occasions, it was able to bring superior forces to 
bear upon its enemies. Anson’s success was one result of this fore- 
knowledge ; the success of Captain Thomas Fox, to be noted in the 
next chapter, was another ; that of Eear-Admiral Edward Hawke, 
now to be recounted, W’’as a third. 

Information was received in England that France was collecting 
in Basque Eoad a huge convoy for the West Indies, and that a 
squadron of meii-of-war bad sailed from Brest to pick it up and 
escort it to its destination. Thereupon a squadron, under Hawke, 
was despatched from Plymouth to mtercept it. It left Plymouth 
Sound on August 9tb. The French left Isle d’Aix on October 6tb ; 
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and, on October 14th at 7 a.m,, were sighted in lat. 47 '" 49' 77. and. 
long. 1° 2 ' W., off Finisterre. Hawke made signal to chase, hnt at 
8 A.M., seeing the enemy’s ships to be veiy niimerons, many of them 
being large, he, as a measure of prndence, formed a line of battle 



GOMSIEMOEATIVE MEDAL OF ANSOK’s VICTORY, 1747, AND OP HIS 
ClRCCrMNATIGATION OP THE WORLD, 1740-44. 

(^From an orUjfnul Mnillij lent lu EA.B. Captain Prince Louis of Battenbenj, S.y.) 


ahead. ^ There were in fact no fewer than 252 merchantmen with 
the French squadron. Commodore de I’Etenduere, who at first 
mistook the British for part of his own convoy, no sooner discovered 
his mistake than he ordered the merchantmen to make the best of 
their way under the care of the Content, 64, and himself also formed 
a line of battle ahead. These manoeuvres informed Hawke as to 

^ Action between Eear-Admiual Hawke and M. de l’Etenditeke, 
October 14th, 1747. 


Beitisfi. 


Ships. I Guns. ' Commamlers. 


Devunshire . . . , 60 

Avwf ; u 

JCdiiiburph ... 70 

Tarniouth ... 04 

Monmouth ... 04 

Princess Louisa . 60 

irwidsor. ... 00 

Lion t'O 

Tilbury .... 60 

FoUinyham . . , 60 

Jjcfiance . . . , 00 

Pagle .... 60 

Gloucester ... 50 

Portland ... 50 


I Rear-Admiral EiUvard 
1 Hawke. 

(Oapt. John Moore (IV 
; „ Thomas Fox. 

,, Thomas Cotes. 

: „ Charles Saunders. 

„ Hmry Harrison. 

„ Charles IVatson. 

,, Thomas Hanway. 

„ Arthur Scott. 

„ KotoertHarlan(l(2). 
„ Philip de Saumarez. 
„ John Bentley, 

7 „ George Brj'dges 

t Rodney. 

„ Philip Inirell ( 1 ). 

'■ ,, Charles Stevens. 


Ships. 


Tonnant. . 


Jntrepide 
Trident I . 
Terrible i 
Monarqtte i 
■Sfeacrni . 
Poiigueux i 
Aepfitne i 

Castor^ . 
Content" 


and some frigates. 




Guns, j Comuiauders, 


80 


74 

64 

74 

74 

56 

64 

74 


f M. des Herhiers de 
I’Etenduere, Chef 
d’Escadre. 

Capt. Duchaffault. 

„ de Taudreuil, 

,, d’Aitthliiuont. 

„ dtt Guay. 

„ de La Bedoyere. 

„ dll Rouret, 

„ de Viguault. 
de Fromemieri-.s. 


26 

04 


d'0s.sonville. 


Taken. 


- IV'ith the convoy. 
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the nature of the force before him, and induced him to haul down 
the signal for the line and to again make that for a general chase, 
following it half-an-hour later with the signal to engage. A running 
fight resulted. The French behaved -with great siDirit but were over- 
powered by sheer weight of numbers. They had in line but eight 
ships and of these six were taken. Towards night the Intrepkle and 
Tonnant, finding that the day was lost, set all sail with a view 
to escaping. Their intention was perceived by the Yarmouth, 
Nottingham and Nagle, which, at the instance of Captain Saunders 
of the Yarmouth, and on their own responsibility, followed. These 
ships engaged the fugitives for an horn-, in the course of which 
Captain Saurnarez’^ of the Nottingham fell. The two French ships, 
though very badly damaged, succeeded in getting into Brest. At 
dark Hawke brought his ships to ; and in the morning, at a council 
of war, it W'as decided, in view of the mauled condition of the British 
squadron, not to pursue the convoy. The Weazel, sloop, was, 
how’-ever, despatched to the West Indies, to apprise Commodore 
Pocock of the approach of the French ; and thanks to this precaution, 
many of their ships were ultimately taken. ^ 

The French loss in the action was about 800 killed and v^ounded, 
among the former being Captain de Fromentieres of the Neptune. 
The British lost 164 killed, including Captain Saumarez, and 558 
wounded. As nearly all the vessels captured had been dismasted, 
it took some time to refit them ; but on October 31st, Hawke had 
the satisfaction of carrying them and his squadron into Portsmouth. 
A little later he was made a K.B. for his services. All the prizes, 
except the Neptune, were purchased into the Eoyal Navy. 

Haw’ke in his despatch had occasion to complain of Captain 
Thomas Fox of the Kent, who, in the action, when ordered by 
signal to make sail ahead after the Tonnant and to engage her, had 
failed to obey. Captain Fox was consequently tried by court-martial 
at Portsmouth on November 25th upon the charge that “ he did not 
come properly into the fight, nor do his utmost to distress and 
damage the enemy, nor assist his Majesty’s ships which did.” 
Fox’s personal courage was not impeached; and there is no doubt 

^ Philip Saumarez, or de Saumarez. Born, 1710. Goimnander, 1741. Captain, 
1743. Killed, as above, October 14th, 1747. He had served Anson in his voyage 
lound the world, and had distinguished himself greatly, when already commanding 
the NoUinfjUm, by his cajrtiire of the Mars, 64, in 1746. A monument to him is in 
We.stminster Abbey. 

- See nest chapter. 
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that his failure to obey orders was chiefly due to the faulty system 
of signals then in use. Both his first lieutenant and his master 
mistook the signal for close action for one to proceed to the assist- 
ance of the Admiral ; and he acted accordingly. The trial lasted 
until December 22nd, when the coiud came to the conclusion that 
“ he had been guilty of backing his mizen-top-sail and leaving the 
Tonnant, contrary to the 10th and 11th Articles of War,” He w'as 
acquitted of cowardice, but, because he had paid too much regard to 
the advice of his officers, contrary to his own better judgment, he was 
sentenced to be dismissed from the command of the Kent. Captain 
Fox, whose post-captain’s commission dated from August 6th, 1737, 
and wFo always had been a good officer, was never again employed, 
but was superannuated as a Bear-Admiral in 1749. He died 
ill 1763. 

Criticising the battle, Cajitain Mahan ^ says : 

“ If . . . Hawke slowed in lis attack the judgment and dash which p-lways 
distiiiguish(-d that remarkable ofBcer, it may be chiiined for Commodore I’Eteiiduere that 
fortune, in assigning him the glorious disadvantage of nnmbers, gave him also the 
leading part in the dram:), and that lie failed nobly.” 

Troude, the French naval critic, remarks ^ of de I’Etenduere that : 

“ he defended liis convoy as on shore a position is defended, when the aim is to save 
an army corps, or to assure an evolution. He gave himself to be enished. After an 
action that lasted from midday to 8 imi., the convoy was saved, thanks to the obstinacy 
of the defence, and 250 ships were secured to their owners by the devotion of TEten- 
dnh’e, and of the captains under his orders. This devotion cannot be questioned, for 
eiiht ships had but few chances of surviving an action with hairtoeu; and not only did 
tlie commander of the ei'j,ht accept an action which he might possibly have avoided, 
but also he knew how to iuspiie his lieutenants with trust in himself, for all supported 
the light with honour, and 3 'ieMed at last, showing the most indisputable proofs of their 
fine and energetic defence.” 

“The whole affair,” concludes Mahan, “as conducted on both sides, affords an 
ailmir.ible study of how to follow up au advantage, original or secured, and of tlie 
results that may be obtained by a gallant, even bopcless defence, for the furtherance of 
a particular object.” 

The squadron of Anson and Warren, as well as that of Hawke, 
cruised in the Channel and Bay after the actions above narrated, 
and took iranierons prizes ; but an account of such smaller engage- 
ments as were fought in the course of the year may be reserved for 
the next chapter. 

The war had been very costly to France. The French Navy had 

^ ‘ Influence of Bea Power,’ 272, 

‘ Bais. Nav. de la France.’ 

K 
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been almost crushed, and 5’rench maritime trade had been almost 
ruined, though the armies of France had been successful on land. 
But all the Powers engaged were to some extent weary of the 
conflict ; and it was therefore felt, when a Congress met at Aix-la- 
Ghapelle to consider the terms of an arrangement, that there was 
every prospect of the conclusion of a satisfactory peace. In the 
meantime, Great Britain did not relinquish, nor even diminish, her 
preparations to continue the struggle. In 1748, as in previous years, 
all ships, as they became ready for sea, w'ere put into commission. 
Squadrons were sent to cruise at various times in home waters, 
under Vice-Admirals Sir Peter Warren and Sir Edward Hawke, and 
Rear-Admiral William Chambers. Commodore the Hon. George 
Townshend watched the coast of Elanders ; Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
John Byiig remained in the Mediterranean ; and in the West Indies 
Rear-Admiral Charles Knowles and Commodore George Pocock, let 
slip no opportiniity of annoying the enemy. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscaw^en had been sent out in 
1747, as Commaiider-in-Chief, to the East Indies, and had taken 
with him reinforcements to the station. Before his arrival, Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Griffin (1) had received three additional ships from 
England, so that bis squadron consisted of three CO’s, three GO’s, 
three 40’s, and one 20, and was considerably superior to the French 
force in the same seas. But Mr. Griffin had been outwitted and 
out-manoeuvred by the French cominander-in-chief, M. Bouvet, 
who, in spite of him, had thrown troops into Madras. 

The French ministry was warned of Boscawen’s departure from 
England; and M. Bupleix, being advised from home, took such 
measures as he could to meet the Rear-Admiral, who had with him 
six ships of the line or 50’s, and four smaller craft, and w^bo 
convoyed eleven ships of the East India Company with 1500 
soldiers on board. Boscaweu reached the Cape of Good Hope in 
March, 1748, and was there joined by six Hutch East Indiamen, 
having on board 400 troops. On May 18th he sailed again, and on 
June 28rd, after a troublesome voyage, sighted Mauritius, which he 
had decided to make an attempt upon. The island had been 
informed by Bupleix of its danger, and was to some extent prepared, 
though it was but ill garrisoned. On the 25th, after having 
reconnoitred the coast, Boscawen decided to abandon the project 
and to proceed to Coromandel. Had he known how few' troops were 
ill the island, he would certainly have persisted, and would probably 
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have been successful; for the works, though strong, could not be 
properly manned.^ 

The Dutch convoy parted company at Mauritius, and proceeded 
for Batavia ; and Boscawen, on June 27th, sailed for Fort St. David 
(Cuddalore), where he arrived on July 29th. There he met Eear- 
Adiniral Griffin, who, in the meantime, had been promoted to be 
Vice-Admiral, and who soon afterwards returned to England by way 
of Trincomale with part of his command. 

Besides the naval force, Boscawen had under him many 
armed East Indiameii, and 3240 troops, including sepoys but not 
including Marines. Indeed, he was m a position to dispose of 
5220 men to act on shore ; and, in addition, 2000 native auxiliary 
cavah\y Avere placed at his service for the contemplated siege of 
Pondicherry, Avhither Boscawen presently proceeded. Leaving 
Captain William Lisle in command of the squadron, he landed to 
direct the operations on shore. Early in August the army closed 
round the town, which Avas closely blockaded from seaward by 
the Exeter, Chester, Pembroke and Sivallow. An assault upon one 
of the outlying works was repulsed AAuth loss on August 12th, but the 
siege was formally begun and some successes were gained. The 
engineers upon whom Boscawen was obliged to depend were, how’- 


'' PiEAn-ADMiK.vii THE HoN. Edwakd Boscawen's Squaduov, which arrived 
OFF Mauritius in June, 1748. 


Ships. 

} tiims. 

Comniauders. 



/Rear-Admiral Hon. Edward Boscawen. 



ICaptain Samuel Marshall (1). 

Vigilant 

64 

„ William Lisle. 

Deptford 

60 

„ Thomas Lake. 

Pembroke 

60 

„ Thomas Fincher. 

Ruby .... 

. ! 50 

! „ Joseph. Knight. 

Ohester .... 

. 1 50 

1 „ Richard Spry. 

Deal Castle . 

. 1 24 : 

„ John Lloyd (2). 

Swallow 

. : 16 

Commander John PiOAVzier. 

Basilisk (bomb) 

. 1 8 

„ William Pre.stou. 

Apollo (hospital shffi) 

. ! 20 

1 Lieutenant Eubert Wilson. 


The above, proceeding, 
Exeter . 

York . 

Harwich 
Preston . 

Lively . 


found on the East Indies Station, the following ; — 


. 1 60 
. 1 60 
. ; 50 
. ; 50 
. 1 20 


Captain Lord Harry I’owlett. 

„ Timothy Nucella. 

„ Philip Carteret (1). 

„ William Adams (1). 

„ Nathaniel Stephens, actg. 


in addition to the other vessels, which, upon Boscawen’s arrival, returned home or weiit 
elsewhere. 
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ever, iiicom];>etent ; and little progress was made, though the Basilkk, 
bomb, threw some shells into the place. In the operations Ensign 
Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, gained his first military distinction. 
As the siege threatened to be a protracted one, Boscawen ordered 
Cai')taiii Lisle to begin a general bombardment from the ships of 
the squadron ; but, owing to the shallows, these could not approach 
near enough to do much damage. The business, however, cost the 
life of Captain William Adams (1), then commanding the Harwich. 
In the meantime the weather was bad, and the troops w'ere sickly ; 
and, as the neighbourhood of the town was liable to be completely 
flooded at the beginning of the rainy season, the siege was raised 
at the beginning of October, the sick being removed to the ships, 
and the army retiring overland to Eort St. David. The expedition 
cost the lives of 1065 British, and of only about 200 Erench. Tlie 
fiasco reflected no disgrace upon Boscawen, and was entirely due 
to the incapacity of the engineers and some of the military leaders. 
Nevertheless, it greatly lowered British prestige with the natives, 
and led to some serious defections. 

Boscawen learned in November of the cessation of hostilities 
between Great Britain and Erance, but was ordered to remain on 
his station until advised of the final conclusion of peace. Part of 
the squadron went to Acheeii, and part to Trincomale, to avoid the 
monsoon, and the whole returned in January, 1749, to Eort St. 
David, where it lay maintaimng an observant attitude, while 
M. Bouvet, with the Erench forces, lay at Madras, or as it was 
then often called, Eort St. George, 120 miles to the northward. 
But the British did not remain wholly idle, and in April ships 
■were detached to assist the Bast India Company in a 'u^ar with the 
King of Taiijore. While this service was being performed, a violent 
hurricane wrecked the Pcmhrohc and Namur. The former lost her 
captain,^ and all hands except fourteen, 330 in all ; the latter lost 
520 souls, though the admiral, captain, and a few officers, being on 
shore, fortunately escaped. Two East Indianien were also wrecked. 
In August, in pursuance of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
had been concluded on April 18th, 1748, Madras, in a dismantled 
condition, 'was surrendered to the British. 

In the West Indies, in Eehriiary, 1748, Eear-Admiral Charles 
Knowles, wdth a squadron and detachment of troops, left Port 

^ Tins was on April 1 3lli. Captain Thomas Finahers pust-oommission dated from 
lleeeinher Otli, 3745. 



KNOWLES AT FOMT LOUIS. K]3 

Eoyal to make an attack on Santiago de Cuba; but, tbe winds 
blowing persistently from the north, the ships could not make that 
place, Ejiowdes therefore determined to attack Port Louis, on 
the south side of Hispaniola. The squadron^ arrived there on 
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British Squadron at the Capture of Port Louis, Hispaniola, 1748. 


Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Comiuamler.s. 

Gornwnll. 

80 

600 

iEear-Adiuii-al 01iarle.s Knowles 
t Captain Richard Chadwick. 

Flymonth 

60 

400 

„ Digby Dent (2). 

Eiizahetli. 

70 

480 

„ Polycarptis Taylor. 

Oanterhiiry . 

60 

400 

„ David Brodie. 

Strafford . 

60 

400 

„ James Pientone. 

Warioick . 

! 60 

400 

„ Thomas Innes. 

Worcester 

60 

400 

„ Tliomas Andrews (fl). 

Oxford . 

50 

800 

1 „ Edmond Toll 
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March 8tli, and was at once ordered by signal to cannonade the 
fort, which mounted seventy-eight guns, and was garrisoned by 
BOO men. A warm engagement resulted, and in the height of it 
the enemy sent out a fireship, which was designed to fall on board 
the Gomwall or the Elizaheth. She was towed off b}^ the boats 
of tlie fleet, and left to burn out and explode innocuously. The 
British boats then boarded and brought away two other craft, 

which had been prepared as 
tireshi]5s. The action con- 
tinuing, the Spanish fire after 
a time languished, and the 
Bear-Admij'al sent a summons 
to the governor, who, first 
taking some time for reflection, 
surrendered upon terms. The 
place was then taken posses- 
sion of. The squadron lost 
only 70 killed and wounded, 
but among these was Captain 
lientone,^ of the Sfrafurd, and 
Captain William Gust," of the 
Boston, who, with the Kear- 
Adiniral’s permission, was 
serving as a volunteer on board 
the Elimhetli. The enemy 
lost 160 killed and wnunded. 
With the place were captured 
three ships, a snow, and three 
privateer sloops. The fort was 
burnt, it not being advisable 
to retain it ; and, the conditions 
of wind being at length more favourable, the Bear-Admiral decided 
to prosecute his scheme against Santiago de Cuba. 

The place had been much strengthened since the time of 
Vernon’s attack upon it ; and, as the appearance of the British had 
been anticipated, ail possible precautions had been taken. Knowles 
arrived before the town on April 5th, and, the mode of procedure 
having been determined, Captain Dent of the Blymoutli, as senior 

^ James Ilentone; commander, 1739 ; captain, 1740. 

^ William Oust; commander, 1746; captain, 1747. 
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captain, claimed and obtained the liononr ot‘ leading in. He was 
seconded by the flagship. AVheii the FI u mouth had approached 
close to the barbonr’s mouth it was seen that the passage was 
obstructed by a boom, backed by vessels held ready to be used as 
fireships. The nearest forts were cannonaded and the fire was 
returned ; but Dent, having taken the opinion of his officers, came 
to the conclusion that it was impracticable to proceed, and so 
rei3orted to the Eear-Admir.al, who thereupon drew off and went 
]3ack to Jamaica. 

Dent’s apparent hesitation on this occasion was taken exception 
to by Knowles; and, in consequence, the captain of the PI ij mouth 
was court-martialled on his return to England, but he was honour- 
ably acquitted. 

Later in the year Knowles was informed that the Spanish Plate 
fleet was expected at Havana from Vera Cruz. He therefore 
detached Captain Charles Holmes, in the Lenox, to convoy a great 
body of trade, which had been collecthig to sail for England ; and 
himself went to cruise off the Tortuga Banks in search of the enemy. 
The convoy under Holmes sailed from Jamaica on August 25th ; 
and, being prevented from getting through the Windward Passage, 
had to bear away for the Gfulf of Elorida. On September 29th it 
sighted seven large ships, which were presently recognised to be 
Spanish men-of-war.^ Holmes signalled the convoy to disperse 
and to look to its own safety, while he endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the enemy to his own ship ; and, knowfing where the 
Eear-Admiral was cruising at the time, he succeeded, under press of 
sail, in joining him on the following morning, when he reported what 
had occurred. Knowles imstantly went in quest of the Spaniards, 


^ Ohdeb of Battle of the British and Spanish SQH.vDnoN,s in the 
Action off Havana, October 1st, 1748. 


Ships. 

Beitisii. j 

Cons. ! CommsnnierB. 

.. .. - 

Ships. 

j Qims. ' Commanders. 



Civpt. Charles Powlett. 

Invencible . ■ 

. , 7i 

Rear-Admiral SpinoUi. 

Strafford . . 


„ David Brodie. 

1 Rear -Admiral Charles 

Conquistador . 
Africa . . . 

. ; 04 

. 1 74 

Don de San Justo. 
Vice-Admiral Reggio. 

Cornwall . . 

. , 80 

i Knowles. 

(Capt. Polycarpus Taylor. 

Dragon . . . 

Kucva Jispam . 

! ! G4 

' Don de La Tax. 
iJon Bairella. 

Lenox . . . 

Warmich . . 

. t 70 

„ Charles Holmes. 

„ Thomas Inues. 

2ieal Fainilia . 

. . 04 

Don Forreatal, 

Canterburi/ . . 

Oxford 1 . . . 

00 

.J 00 j 

„ Edward Clark (1). 

,, Edmond Toll. j 

Galgai . . . 

i 

' Don Garrecoclui. 


Not ill the line. 
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and sighted them early in the morning of October 1st between 
Tortnga and Havana. The Spaniards at once formed a line; yet 
the British, though they had the advantage of the wind, edged down 
only very gradually, and it was 2 o’clock before either side fired. 
The distance was then too great for much damage to be done, but 
at about 2.30 p.m., the two squadrons being nearer, a brisk action 
was begun. The Spaniards seem to have been in good order and 
close together, but the Wancich and Ganterhury were far astern 
of station, so that for nearly two hours the British had but four 
ships opposed to six of the Spanish. During this time the Cornwall 
engaged the Africa at pistol range, and was so gallantly received 
that in half an hour she w'as obliged to fall astern and quit the line, 
having lost her main-topmast and received other damage to her 
rigging. Soon afterwards the Conquistador, also much damaged 
aloft, dropped astern of her consorts and fell nearly where the 
Cornwall lay refitting. Knowles lost no time in attacking her, and 
quickly killed her captain; but that officer’s successor fought the 
ship bravely until she had thrice been set on fire by shells from 
the eight cohorns, ^ which the Cornwall, unlike most of her class, 
carried. Not until then did he surrender. The Lenox had taken 
the Cornwall’s place and had warmly engaged the Africa; but 
other Spanish ships succoured their admiral, and Captain Holmes 
was hard pressed for about an hour until he was relieved by the 
Warwich and Ganterhury. The action then became general and 
fierce, and so continued until about 8 p.m., when the Spanish drew 
off towards Havana, closely pursued. All, however, escaped except 
the Conquistador. The Africa, owing to her damaged condition, 
had to anchor before she reached port; and, being discovered by 
the British two days after the action, was burnt by the Spaniards 
to save her from capture. The enemy lost 86 killed and 197 
wounded ; the British had 59 killed and 120 wounded. But whilst 
the Spaniards had several officers of rank included in each category 
the British had none in either. 

Knowles continued to look out for the Plate fleet, but in vain. 
In the coarse of time he learnt from a prize that the preliminaries 
of peace had been concluded and that hostilities were to cease, 
whereupon he returned to Jamaica. When he went home to 
England he complained of Holmes for having left the convoy, 

^ Cohoni, a small mortar, so named from its inventor, Menno van Coelioorn, the 
Dutch military engineer (born 1641 ; died 1704). 
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oblivious of the fact that, had Holmes not rejoined the flag, the 
victory off Havana could not have been gained. Holmes was most 
honourably acquitted. On the other hand, some of the captains 
of the squadron complained of the conduct of the Eear-A-dmiral, who 
was in consequence tried on board the Charlotte yacht, at Deptford, by 
a court-martial -which sat from the 11th to the 20th December, 1749, 
It appeared that while Eear-Admiral Knowles w^as standing for the 
Spanish fleet he might, by a different disposition of his squadron, 
have begun the attack simultaneously with six ships, and might 
have begun it earlier in the day. It appeared too, that, owing to 
the method which he pursued, he had begun to attack with only 
four ships. Upon these points the court condemned him; and it 
was also of the opinion that, in order properly to conduct and direct 
the operations of his command, he ought to have shifted his flag 
from the Cornwall to some other vessel, after the former had 
been disabled. Dor the rest, the proceedings amply vindicated the 
Eear-Adimral’s personal courage. The sentence was thus worded ; 

“ The court unaiiiiuouKly agree that kear-Admiral Knowles falls under part of the 
14th Article of War, being guilty of negligence, and also under the 23rd Article. 7'he 
court therefore unanimously adjudge him to be reprimanded for not bringing up 
the squadron in closer order than he did, and for not beginning the attack with so 
great a force as he might have dime; and also for not shifting his flag, on tlio OormvaU's 
being disabled.” 

On the Leeward Islands’ Station, Commodore Pocock learned 
by the arrival of the Wcazel, sloop, despatched to him by Hawke, 
of the approach of the large convoy, which had been under the 
escort of M, de FEtendurn’e ; and, although he had not time to 
collect the wKole of his squadron to intercept it, his ships, and the 
privateers on the station, succeeded in capturing no fewer than 
thirty-live sail of it. 

In the Mediterranean, where Eear-Admiral the Hon. John Byng 
commanded, the British fleet was too strong for the French and 
Spaiiish to attempt at sea anything of importance before the 
conclusion of the peace. The British hampered the passage of 
reinforcements to the allied armies at Genoa, by arming a number of 
small craft and entrusting them to hentenants, who cruised with 
great success inshore, and intercepted many transports. On the 
peace being concluded, Byng returned to England w'itb most of the 
larger ships of his fleet. 

In the home seas Eear-Admiral Sir Edward Hawke wnnt on 
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a cruise with a considerable squadron in the month of J anuary ; 
and, ere he returned to port, made several prizes, including the 
M(t<jnani)iit‘, 74, an account of the capture of which will be found in 
the next chapter. Bear-Admiral Sir Peter Warren, in April, also 
went on a cruise ; but in May both he and Hawke were recalled to 
England upon the settlement of the preliminaries of peace, 

‘‘ In the course of the war,” says Beatson,^ “ the British captured 
from the Spaniards 1249 .ships, and from the French 2185, making 
in all 3434. The Si^aniards captured from the British 1360, and the 
French 1878, making together 3238, being 196 fewer than wEat had 
been taken by the British.” Yet, in spite of this, the general balance 
was in favour of Great Britain, for not only were several of the 
Spanish prizes extraordinarily valuable, but also the British mer- 
chant marine, on account of its superior strength, was far better 
able than either the French or Spanish to suffer great losses without 
being seriously crippled. The ' main gain to Great Britain by the 
war was the reduction of the French navy to proportions which, for 
the time, were no longer formidable. The peace itself benefited 
her but little, for, in accordance with it, all conquests made by any 
of the combatants were to be restored. On the other hand, the 
point which had been the chief occasion of the war — the right of 
British ships to navigate the American seas without being searched 
— was not touched upon, and remained unsettled. The right to the 
province of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, was to be left to be discussed by 
commissioners appointed for the purpose. This last matter, never 
having been properly arranged, was, as will soon be shown, pro- 
ductive of another bloody and expensive war. 

The first care of France after the conclusion of peace was to 
reorganise and revive her navy. Great numbers of ships were laid 
down at home ; and contracts were placed abroad, especially in 
Sweden, for the construction of others. None of the ambitious 
projects of King Louis were surrendered. He had merely accepted 
peace in order the better to prepare for the realisation of his designs. 
Nor did the French agents invariably take the trouble to obey the 
spirit of the treaty. As early as 1749 the French Governor of 
Martinique seized and fortified the neutral island of Tobago ; and 
the place was not evacuated until grave international complications 
threatened to arise out of the matter. Again, in 1751, the French 
contemplated aggressions on the West African coast, and only 
^ ‘ Xav. and Milit. Mems.,’ i. 414. 
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desisted when Captain Matthew Buckle (1), of the Assistanct\ 50, 
informed M. Perrier de Salvert, the French commodore, that if lie 
persisted in his designs of building a fort at Annamaboe, the British 
would look upon it as a breach of the peace and would repel force liy 
force. 

French aggression in other quarters was not always checked 
W'ith equal promptitude. M. de La Jonquiere, the French coru- 
niaiider-in-chief in North America, and M. de La Galissonniere, 
Governor of Canada, hatched between them a project for tampering 
with the Indians of North America and for gradually driving British 
settlers out of that continent ; and French officers occupied British 
territory in Nova Beotia and built forts there. Eemonstrances were 
made, and in 1750 commissioners w'ere appointed to adjust the 
disputes ; but nothing came of their conferences. Still, while Great 
Britain herself remained almost indifferent, the Colonists at last 
took up the question. Yirginia raised 400 men and 5610,000 for the 
defence of its inland borders, and confided the command of its 
troops to Major George ‘Washington.^ The French Canadians, 
however, in spite of the heroism of the Americans, captined them 
and their commander on July 3rd. Thereupon the colonial 
governors lield a congress and agreed upon a common plan of 
defence ; and the Ministry at home, shamed into action, sent troops 
under General Braddock to the assistance of the Colonists. These 
were convoyed to America in 1754 by two 50-gun ships ■ under 
Commodore the Hon. Augustus Keppel. Such signs assured the 
French that, if they persisted in their policy, an open rupture could 
not but result ; and they therefore endeavoured to associate Spain 
with them in the coming quarrel ; but their schemes were foiled by 
the watchfulness of Sir Benjamin Keene, the British ambassador at 
Madrid. 

In India, where M. Dupleix still governed Pondicherry, the 
French were as aggressive as elsewhere; and, in consequence, 
hostilities between the two East India Companies were almost 
unceasing, so that the peace in that quarter was a merely nominal 
one. Clive in this contest won great successes and opened up to 

’ Tins was tbe beginning of tlie great WasMngton’s military career. See A'alpule : 
' Meins, of George II.,’ i. 347 ; and ‘ Corresp.,’ iii. 73. 

^ Centurion, Capt. the Hon. Aug. Keppel; and Norioich, Capt. the Hon. Samuel 
Harrington. In the latter, Adam Dimcan, afterwards Lord Duncan, servel as acting 
lieutenant. — Keppel ; ‘ Life of Keppel,’ i. 201. 
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the British East India Company such a vision of future wealth and 
glory as induced it to beg the Ministry at home to assist it in pre- 
serving its rapidly growing superiority over its French rival. In 
response the Government in 17r54 despatched Rear-Admiral Charles 
Watson with a force which, as ultimately constituted, consisted of 
the Kent, 70, Gnniberland, 66, Tiger, 60, Salishury, 50, Bridge- 
water, 24, and Kingfisher, 16. France at the same time sent out 
a squadron of nearly equal strength ; but, before the ships arrived, 
Dupleix had been recalled, and the French in India had adopted 
a more peaceable policy, which might have led to permanent 
harmony between the two Companies had not the outbreak of war 
elsewhere precluded such a consummation. 

The despatch of General Braddock to America led France to 
throw off her mask and to assemble a large expedition at Brest and 
Rochefort, destined for Canada. Great Britain in reply prepared 
for war; and on March 11th, 1755, a proclamation was issued 
offering bounties for seamen and able-bodied landsmen. On 
March 14th thirty-five sail of the line and numerous small craft 
were commissioned; a hot press for men was instituted in each of 
the chief ports, and fifty companies of Marines were ordered to be 
raised. 

The French expedition left Brest under the convoy of twenty- 
five sail of the line, commanded by M. de Macnamara, who, after 
seeing it fairly to sea, returned with nine sail, leaving the rest of the 
command to M. Dubois de La Motte, who later detached four sail of 
the line and two frigates to Louisbourg, and proceeded with the rest 
of the fleet to Quebec. The British Ministry was only vaguely 
informed as to these movements, and sent to North America Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen with but eleven sail of the line, 
a frigate, and a sloop, convoying two regiments. He sailed from 
Plymouth on April 27th, 1765, with instructions to protect the 
British colonies and to attack the French squadron wheresoever he 
should find it. An intimation of what instructions had been given 
was, at the same time, commiTnicated to the French ambassador, 
who replied that the king his master would consider the first gun 
fired at sea in a hostile manner to be a declaration of war. When 
it became knowm how greatly superior a French force had gone to 
x4.merica, a reinforcement of six sail of the line and a frigate, under 
Rear-jldmiral Francis Holburne, was sent to Boscawen; and the 
necessary arrangements were so quickly made that Holburne sailed 
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on May lltli and joined Boscawen off the Banks of Newfonudland 
on June 21st. 

The military operations in North America of the foi’ce under 
General Braddock need not be followed in detail. Suffice it to say 
that s.n American expedition against Niagara Bort miscarried ; that 
Colonel William Johnson, a colonial officer, on his way to occupy 
Crown Point, defeated a considerable French force which had 
attacked him ; and that Braddock himself, while leading an ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne,^ w^as routed and killed. A com- 
bined naval and military expedition under Captain John Eous, B.N., 
and Lieut. -Colonel Monckton, against French forts in Nova Scotia, 
took Fort Beau Sejour, which was renamed Fort Cumberland, and 
several other -works ; and was completely successful with but little 
loss. 

The fleets of Boscawen and Dubois de la Motte did not 
meet, although four French line-of-battle ships, which had become 
separated from their consorts, were chased by the British on 
June 6th. For a time they escaped in a fog; but on June 8th, 
when the weather cleared, three of the French vessels were again 
visible and a general chase "V'as ordered. The Dunhirk, 00, Captain 
the Hon. Eichard Howe, assisted by the Torhaij, 74 (Boscawen’s 
flagship), Captain Charles Colby, after a brisk action took the 
Alcidc, Captain de Hocquart; and the Defiance, 60, Captain Thomas 
xMidrews (2), and Fougueux, 64, Captain Eichard Spry, took the Lgs, 
which, though pierced for 64 guns, had only 22 mounted. The third 
ship got aw’ay owing to the return of the fog. 

When Boscawen discovered that the French had safely reached 
Quebec, and that his own fleet was very sickly, he left Eear-Admiral 
Holburne -vuth a small squadron to blockade Louisbourg, and went 
to Halifax to refresh his men. But the epidemic of putrid fever 
could not be checked ; and, before Boscawen, with the main part of 
his squadron, got home to England, the ships had lost 2000 people. 
Captain Spry, with a few vessels, W'as left to winter at Halifax. 
Boscawen and the rest of the fleet anchored at Spithead on 
November 4th. It should be added that M. Dubois de la Motte 
returned to France without adventure, and that the vessels which 
he had sent into Louisbourg escaped and rejoined him at the time 
when the British blockading squadron had been driven from its 
station by bad weather. 

^ Oij tlie .site of wliat ia now Pilt.shurg, 
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The capture of the Alcide and Lijs produced great excitement in 
France, and fanned the flame of war in England ; hut although 
hostilities thereupon began, formal war between Great Britain and 
France was not declared until May 18th, 1756, upon the receipt in 
London of the news of the French invasion of Minorca. 

In the summer of 1755, Bear-Admiral Sir Edward Hawke and 
Kear-Admiral Temple West, with a strong squadron, put to sea in 
hopes of intercepting the Comte du Guay, who was expected back 
from the West Indies after having carried reinforcements to the 
Leeward Islands. But the enemy avoided them, and re-entered 
Brest without loss ; whereupon Hawke returned to Spithead, The 
fleet soon afterwards sailed again under Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
John Byng and Eear-Admiral Temple West, but re-anchored at 
Spithead on November 21st. When Parliament met in November, 
the addresses in reply to the speech from the throne were very 
warlike, and France, which had previously believed that the great 
body of Englishmen was averse to hostilities, made efforts to 
negotiate : but too late. 

Early in the new year, troops were assembled on the French 
coast as if for an invasion of Great Britain ; and a fleet was collected 
at Brest. The threat of invasion xnoduced almost a panic in 
England, and in February the Ministry increased the alarm by 
issuing a foolish proclamation, ordering the proper officers, in case 
the French should land, to cause all horses, oxeri and other cattle, 
which were fit for draft or burden and not actually used in the 
interest and defence of the country, and all other cattle as far as was 
practicable, and all provisions, to be driven or removed at least 
twenty miles from the point at which such an attempt should be 
made. The Government also unwisely detained at home a large 
fleet, while it left America and the West Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean very insufficiently guarded. It did not realise that Great 
Britain is best protected from invasion by the activity and efficiency 
of her Navy at sea. France took advantage of the alarm and con- 
fusion to quietly embark at Toulon about 16,000 men, under the Due 
(le Eichelieu, and to send them to Minorca, convoyed by a strong 
squadron under M. de La Galissonniere. The expedition landed at 
Ciudadelia on April 19th. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the operations of the 
war, it may be well to say something of an expedition, which, under 
Eear-Admiral Charles Watson, rendered valuable service to commerce 
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by destroying the power of a most daugeimis xiimte in the East 
Indies, This pirate, Tnlagee Angria by name, 'vvas the rexrresentaiive 
of a family which for about a hundred years had committed outrages 
on the Mahratta coast, and had acquired both wealth and territory. 
Angria was feared not only by the natives of India, but also ])y 
European traders, and even by the East India Gom] 3 any ; and he 
had extended his authority from the small island strongliold of 
Severndroog over a large stretch of coast, which included the towui 
and port of Geriah. In 1734 Angria had taken the East Indianian, 
Derby, richly laden, and later the Bestoration, 20, armed ship, and 
the French J iqnter, 40. He had also ventured to attack Commodore 
William Lisle, who had two ships of the line and several other 
vessels in company; and he had wrought much damage to the 
Dutch trade. He was by origin a Mahratta, but he had thrown off 
his allegiance ; and the Mahrattas had long urged the East India 
Company to assist in effecting his downfall. More than one attempt 
had been made to destroy him, but in vain; when, in 1755, an 
agreement of the East India Company, the British Government and 
the Mahrattas led to the fitting out against the pirate of a force, 
which finally secured the desired object. Mr. James, Commodore 
of the East India Company’s ships in India, sailed in March with 
the Company’s ships Protector, Sivalloic, Vqjer, and Triumph, and 
attacked and captured Severndroog, afterwards delivering it up to the 
Mahrattas. He also took Bencote (Fort Victoria), the most northerly 
port in Angria’s dominions. 

In November Rear-Admiral Watson reached Bombay, and further 
operations were begun. James, with the Protector, Beveuge, and 
Bombay, went to reconnoitre Geriah, xAngria’s chief stronghold; 
and, upon his return on December 31st, the Rear-Admiral sent His 
Majesty’s ships Bridgewater and Kingfisher, with some of the 
Company’s armed vessels, to cruise off the port. James joined them 
on January 27th, 1756, with the Protector, and Guardian ; and the 
Rear-Admiral, with Rear-Admiral George Pocock as second in 
command, and with Lieut.-Colonel Clive in command of the troops, 
followed with his squadron, arriving on February 12th. In addition 
to the King’s and Company’s ships, there wus a contingent of Mahratta 
craft, which, however, did little or nothing. Angria, terrified at the 
force arrayed against him, fled to the Mahrattas to try to make 
terms, and left Geriah under the orders of one of his brothers-in-law. 
His offers and promises induced the Mahrattas to withdraw their 
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active co-operation, in return for an nndertaking to put them in 
possession of the place ; and the brother-in-law would have carried 
out this arrangement but that Watson refused to be satisfied with 
anything short of the destruction of the xfirate’s stronghold. 

Ill the afternoon of February 12th, the garrison having refused 
to surrender, the squadron weighed and stood in in two divisions : 
one to attack the fort and the other to attack Angria’s fieet and 
dockyard, A brisk cannonade resulted. The shipping was soon 
])urnt, and part of the town was set on fire. After about three 
1 lours, the enemy's guns were nearly silenced, and the British guns 
in consequence ceased also ; but, soon afterwards, firing was re- 
commenced, and not until 0.30 p.m., the engagement having begun 
at about 1.30 P.ir., did the pirates cease to make further resistance. 
Troops were then disembarked under Clive, ready to take possession ; 
and during the night, lest the enemy might again take heart, the 
bombs occasionally shelled the fort. In the morning Watson 
summoned the garrison and was refused ; whereupon the bombard- 
ment was again recommenced. At length a flag of truce was hung 
out, and an offer of submission was made ; but, as it was not com- 
plete and unconditional, fire was renewed. The governor then 
surrendered unconditionally. On the morning of the 14th, Olive 
marched into the iilace. Not more than tw'enty men were killed 
and w’ounded on the British side in the affair. The victors found 
in the fortress tw'o hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, six brass 
mortars, and a large quantity of stores and ammunition, besides 
about ,4100,000 sterling in rupees and 430,000 w’orth of valuables. 
Ten Englishmen and three Dutchmen, who had been enslaved by 
Aiigria, w'ere released. The pirate fleet which was burnt at Gei'iah 
consisted of one ship, eight grabs or galleys, and a large number of 
armed row-boats called gallivats. At the end of April Watson left 
the coast of Malabar, and on May 14th arrived off Fort St. David. 

In North America the Earl of Loudoun commanded the British 
land forces, but, before he could take the field, the French had won 
several successes and had made themselves masters of the British 
armed vessels on Lake Ontario. 

It has been mentioned that Commodore Spry had remained at 
Nova Scotia after the return of Boscawen to England in 1765. 
Commodore Charles Holmes, convoying some troops from Cork, was 
sent out wdth a reinforcing squadron, and assumed command. With 
the Grafton, Nottingham, Hornet and Jamaica he cruised off 
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Loiiisbcmrg in July, and nearly succeeded in cutting otf a small 
French force ; and on tlie following day lie fought another French 
force, which, however, also got awaiy. 

On the Leeward Islands’ station Commodore Thomas Fraiikland 
commanded ; and, although he fought no action, and rendered himself 
very unpopular, his cruisers greatly annoyed the enemy. On the 
Jamaica station, the squadron was imder the orders of Kear- Admiral 
the Hon. George Townshend ; but it was so small that he had to 
remain almost entirely on the defensive. It, however, prevented the 
French from carrying out an intended attack on Jamaica. 

At home, the threat of invasion coutinned to cause popular 
uneasiness, and in January, 1730, Vice-Admiral Heiiry Oshom 
was sent to sea with a lai-ge squadron to con^■oy outward-bound 
merchantmen, and, on his return, to reconnoitre Brest, He would 
have been better employed in reiiiforcing the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, for, although the enemy had sixteen ships of the line in 
Brest and Eochefort, it was discovered that these could not be 
ready before Maj?' ; and in the meanwhile, Great Britain had eight 
ships of the line and twenty-three frigates quite ready, and thirty- 
two ships of the line and five frigates nearly ready for sea in the 
home ports. 

Hor was the threat of invasion ever a serious one. The French 
Imew too well that the project at that time was hoj)eless. Upon the 
return of Osborn, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hawke was sent with a 
squadron to cruise off Brest, and was reinforced in April by additional 
ships under Kear-Admiral Francis Holhurne. But these precautions 
were taken too late, for Vice-Admiral d’Aubigiiy had left Brest for 
Martinique on January 30th, and M. de Beaussier had sailed on 
February 19th for San Domingo. Yet Hawke, ere he came back 
to England in May, made many valuable prizes. He left Holhurne 
to cruise before Brest ; and Holhurne was presently joined by Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscaweii, who assmned command of the 
united fleet of eighteen ships of the line, six 50-gun ships and two 
frigates. 

This demonstration naturally induced the French squadron to 
keep within its harbour; but some of Boscawen’s vessels engaged 
straggling French ships. The invasion scare still continuing, the 
Vice-Admiral took effectual means to put an end to it. He sent 

the Hunter, cutter. Lieutenant Cockhurn, to reconnoitre Brest. 

Mr. Cockhurn ran close into the harboui-’s mouth, and then with 
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five companions, got into a boat and rowod into the port in the 
dark. He reported that he had found there only nine ships of war 
of 50-gims or under and six large merchantmen. Boscawen and 
Holburue returned to England in November, leaving Eear-Admirals 
Savage hlostjm and Harry Norris before Brest, chiefly to intercept 
such of the enemy’s ships as might be coming home from abroad. 
The blockading force was afterwards entrusted to Vice-Admiral 
Charles Knowles, who came back to port mth most of it in 
December. His departure -was somewhat prematm^e, in that it 
enabled ]\I. de Kersaint to get out with a small force for the coast 
of Africa, and M. de JBeauffremont to escape with another small 
force bound for the West Indies. It also allowed some small 
cruising squadrons to proceed to sea in safety, 

The British Ministry was very negligent in the matter of 
Minorca. It is quite clear that as early as October, 1755, it had 
received intelligence that the expedition preparing at Toulon was 
destined for that island ; and that French reports to the same effect 
reached it in November and December, as well as later Yet it 
took no proper measures for the defence of the place, the reason 
apparently being that, at that time, it undervalued the importance of 
the position. The military command of the island was in the hands 
of General "William Blakeney, an officer in his eighty-second year, 
who was so infirm that when Port Mahon was besieged by the Due 
de Kichelieu, he, though mentally very active, was obliged to spend 
great part of his time in bed. The garrison also was very weak, 
and most of the officers belonging to it were on leave until some 
time after the French expedition had sailed from Toulon. More- 
over, the British squadron in the Mediterranean, including as it did 
only three ships of the hne and a few small craft, was a serious 
danger rather than a source of strength. 

IVt at length public opinion in England insisted that something 
must be done; and on March 11th, 1756, Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
John Byng was appointed to the command of a fleet, which was 
then ordered to proceed to Minorca. The position of second in 
command was given to Eear-Admiral Temple West. But this fleet, 
which should have been a large and powerful one, was by no means 
of formidable proportions. It consisted only of ten sail of the line ,* 
and even those few ships were not fitted out without the greatest 
difficulty and friction. At that late date the Ministry seems to have 
‘ Resols. of Ho. of Coimiis., May .3rtl, 1757. 
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been still blind to ttie iinj^ortance of Minorca. There were at the 
moment twenty-seven ships of the line cruising in the Channel and 
Bay of Biscay, twenty-eight ships of the line in commission at 
home, and many small craft, which might have been detailed for 
the service. But Byng was not permitted to utilise any of these, 
or to draw crews from them; and his mis.sion was evidently 
regarded as a wholly subsidiary one. He was directed to talie on 
board the absent olhcers of the Minorca garrison and a reinforce- 
ment of troops, consisting of the Eoyal Eegimeiit of Fusiliers, 
under the command of Colonel Lord Eobert Bertie. To make 
room for these men, all the Marines belonging to the squadron were 
sent on shore, with the result that, had Byng been successful in 
throwing troops into Port Mahon, he wmuld, owing to the absence 
of Marines from his shij^s, have been in a condition unfit for su]^- 
sequently fighting an action at sea. 

The Vice-Admiral prepared his fleet w'ith as much dispatch as 
possible, and sailed from Bt. Helen's on April Gth, arriving at 
Gibraltar on May 2nd. He was there joined by some of the ships, 
which, under Captain the Hon. George Edgcumbe, were already in 
the Mediterranean; and he received intelligence that the Toulon 
squadron had landed a French army in Minorca, and that the enemy 
was already in possession of almost every strong position in the island. 
Byng communicated to General Fowke, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
an order from home to the effect that, subject to certain conditions, 
a detachment from the garrison, equal to a battalion of men, was 
to be embarked on board the fleet. But General Fowke and his 
advisers came to the conclusion, firstly, that it would be extremely 
dangerous, if not impracticable, to throw succour into Port Mahon ; 
and secondly, that the garrison of Gibraltar was already too weak to 
S];)are the specified detachment without danger to itself. Yet as the 
fleet was in great want of men, and as Edgcunibe’s ships had left 
their Marines, and some of then seamen, in Minorca to assist in the 
work of defence, the Governor permitted 1 captain, 6 subalterns, 
9 sergeants, 11 corporals, 5 drummers and 200 privates to embark, 
it being represented to bim that, without such reinforcement, 
several of the ships would be absolutely unable to go into action. 

Captain Edgcumbe, ’with his little squadron, had been obliged to 
retire from oif Minorca upon the appearance of the French. He 
had left behind him Captain Carr Scrope of the Dolphin, who 
commanded the naval detachment on shore, and who was to 
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act as signal officer in the event o£ the appearance of a British 
squadron before the island. Ere Byng, "VYith an easterly wind, 
sailed from Gibraltar on May Sth, he had been joined by the whole 
of Captain Eclgctimbe’s little force, excepting the Fhaniix, which 
had been blockaded at Palma, Majorca, by two Erench frigates, 
and which wa.s only able to get out upon the appearance of the 
British fleet off that island. The wind was for the most part 
easterly until 9 p.m. on the 18th, when a brisk northerly breeze 
sprang up ; and the squadron, having sailed large all night, sighted 
]\riiiorca at daybreak next morning. Byng at once sent ahead the 
Phauiiv, Chesterfield and Dol 2 jhiu to reconnoitre the mouth of 
Mahon Harbour, to pick up intelligence, and to endeavour to send 
ashore a letter to General Blakeney. Captain the Hon. Augustus 
John Hervey, the senior officer of the advanced squadron, drew in 
with the shore and endeavoured to communicate with the castle of 
St. Philip; but, before he could effect anything, the enemy’s fleet 
•appeared in the S.E., and the detachment had to be recalled. 

Yice-Admiral Byng then stood towards the foe and made the 
signal for a general chase. Both squadrons ^ made sail towards one 


^ The Bihtihii xsu Fnicxcn Pi.icets in the Action off ]\[ikorca, May 20th, 1756. 
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1 \Yere in the Mediterranean nnder Capt. tbe Hun. Cr. Edgcninlje, before Arlniiral Bj-ng’s arrival. 

3 Tiie ikpt ford, liaving been originally placed in tbe line Ijetween tbe Cullndeu and tbe Kinyston, and then 
removed from it, was later ordered to fake tbe place of the disabled intrejnd. 

3 Capt. Carr Scrope benig on service ashore at Port Mabon. 

■< La Galissonniiire menO ms only four French frigates as having been present. 
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another ; and at 2 p.m. the British Conimander-in-Ghief made the 
signal for a line of battle ahead. But, the wind dropping, this 
order could not he properh' carried 
out. Ill the meantime he took the 
Xirecaution of reinforcing such of the 
sliips as were most weakly manned, 

]jy means of drafts from the frigates ; 
and he directed that the Vluvnix, 
which liad been reported as unfit for 
general service, should be made ready 
to act as a fireshij) in case of necessity. 

At about six o’clock in the evening 
the enemy advanced in order, with 
twelve shijis of the line and five 
frigates ; the van being commanded 

bv M. Glandevez, the centre by M. de , , 

BYXo’s .icTiox, .liar 20 tk, 17o6, 

La CTahssomnere, and the rear by M. 

de La Clue. An hour later the French nritisii, Ma.,'k ? Fionoii. n-uh'. 
tacked, and went away a distance of mioanirieoiarpraaoiiwusspniewiiat 

^ ^ srreater tliim n> shown in the plans.] 

about six miles, with a view to gaining 
the weather-gage ; and Byng, to 
serve that advantage, tacked likewise 
On the following morning two tartans, 
which had been sent out by M. de 
Eiehelieu with soldiers to reinforce 
M. de La Galissomiiere, w'ere chased 
by the British ships, one of them 
being taken by the Defiance, and the 
other escaping. That morning at 
daybreak, the weather was hazy, and 
the enemy was not at once seen ; but, 
a little later, he came in sight in 
the S.E. 

Ca]itain Mahan’s account of the 
action which followed may be here Britisii, moi French, white. 



bykg-’b agtiox, m.vy 20rn, 175G. 
II.— At a-in p. jx. 



quoted, as it admirably summarises [///ijvbw siioyM -be Gyinfr up into the 

^ ■K'ind. She is lioraroproHented as before 

what occurred. 


“ Tlie two fleets,” lie writep, “hfiviiig sighted each other on the morning of 
May 2Utli, ivere found after a series <*f manmiiTres both on the port tack, with an 
easterly wiinl, heading southerly, the French to leeward, between the English and the 
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liaAour. Byisg van do\vTi iu line ahead off tUe "wind, tlie French, remaining hy it) so 
that when the'" former made the signal to engage, the fleets were not parallel, but 
formed an angle of from 30° to 40° (PL I.). The attack which Byng by his own account 
meant to inaL, each ship against its opposite in the enemy’s line, difficult to carry out 
under any circumstances, was here farther impeded hy the distance between the two 
rears being much greater than that between the vans ; so that his whole line could not 
come interaction at the same moment. TThen the signal was made, the van ships kept 
away in ohedience to it, and ran doum for the French so nearly head on as to sacrifice 
their artillery fire in great measure (PL II.). They received three raking broadsides 
and were seriously dismantled aloft. The sixth 
English ship” (Intrepid) “counting from the 
van, had her foretoj)raast shot away, flew up 
into the wind, and came abaclc, stopping and 
doubling up the rear of the line (PI. III.). Then 
undoubtedly was the time for Byng, having 
committed himself to the fight, to have set the 
example and borne down, just as Farragut did 
at Mobile when his line ^vas confused hy the 
sto 2 )ping of the next ahead ; but according to 
the testimony of the flag-captain, Mathews’s 
sentence deterred him. ‘ You see. Captain 
Gardiner, that the signal for the line is out, and 
that I am ahead of the ships Louisa and 
TridenV (which in the order should liave been 
ahead of him). ‘Y'ou would not have me, as 
admiral of the fleet, run down as if I w'ere going 
to engage a single ship. It was Mr. Mathews’s 
misfortune to be jirejudiced by not carrying 
down his force together, which I shall endeavour 
to avoid.’ The affair thus became indecisive ; 
the English van was sejiarated from the roar 
and got the brimt of the tight. One French authority blames Galissoimiffi'e for not 
tacking to windward of the enemy’s van and crushing it. Another says he ordered the 
movement, but that it could not be made from the damage to the rigging ; but this seems 
imprubalile, as the only injury the French squadron underwent aloft was the loss of 
one tiipsail-yard, whereas the English suffered very badly. The true reason is jirobably 
that given and approved by one of the French authorities on naval warfare. Galisson- 
nierc considered the support of the laud attack on Port Mahon paramount to any 
destruction of the English fleet, though he thereby exposed his own. ‘ The French 
navy has always preferred the glory of assuring or jn'eserving a conquest to that, 
more brilliant jierhu 2 )s, but actually less real, of taking some ships ; and therein 
it has ajiproached more nearly the true end that has been proposed in war.’ The 
justice of this conclusion dei)ends upon the view that is taken of the true end 
of naval war.” 

The losses (see following page^) in killed and wounded were 
nearly equal ; but the Trench lost no officers of rank, whereas in 
Byng s fleet Captain Andrews, of the Defiance, was killed, and 
Captain Noel, of the Princess Louisa, was mortally wounded. 
The British ships also suffered much more than the Trench in 

^ ‘ Infl. of Sea Power upon Hist.,’ 286, 287. 
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their masts, yards and rigging; so much so, in fact, that Byng- 
deemed it right, before Tenturing to do anything farther, to call a 
council of war on board the Bamillics, and to summon to it not 
only the naval officers, but also several of the land officers who 
were on board the ships. The questions debated in this council, 
and the conclusions arrived at, were as follows : — 

1. Whether an attack <m the French fleet gave any ]irospect of relieving Mahon? 

hesolveil : It did not. 

2. Wliether, if there -wore no French fleet crnitiing at Minorca, the Briti.sh fleet 

could raise the siege ? Kesolved : It could not. 

Whether Gibraltar -wonhl not he in danger, should any accident befall Byng’s 
fleet? Besolved : It 'would be in danger. 

4. "Whether an attack by the British fleet in its present state upon that of the 

French -would not endanger Gibraltar, and expose the trade in the Mediter- 
ranean to great hazards V Besolved : It would. 

5. Whether it is not i-ather for His Majest3'’s service that the fleet should ju’oceed 

immediately to Gibraltar ? Besolved : It should proceed to Gibraltar. 

As a result, the squadron sailed for G-ibraltar, and, on the way, 
occupied itself in repairing such damages as could be repaired at 


^ The losses in killed and wounded in the two fleets were as follows : — 


Bbitisii. !| riinscii. 


Sliips. 

Killed. 

* Wounded. 

Sliips. 

[ Killed. 

■iVmmJed. 

Defiance .... 

14 

! 45 

Or [Me . 

. 1 10 

0 

Portland 

6 

20 

Hippopotanif 

. ' 2 

10 

Lancaster 

1 

11 

Itedontahlc . 

0 

3 

JincJchifjliam . 

3 

7 

>8fn/e .... 

. 1 0 

8 

Captain .... 

6 

30 

(fuerrier . 

. 1 0 

43 

Intrepid .... 

9 

36 

Fier .... 

. ! 0 

4 

Princess Louisa , 

3 

13 

Foudroyaut . 

. 1 2 

10 




Temeraire 

. i 0 

15 




Content . 

. 5 

19 




Lion .... 

2 

7 




Gouronne 

. : 0 i 

3 



1 

Triton 

. ' 5 j 

14 

Totals . 

42 

, 1.5 j 

Ttitals . 

. 1 26 ! 
1 

136 


London Gazetie of June 26th, 1756. Lists in Beatson, iii. 118, put the total losses 
at — British, 43 killed, 168 wounded ; French, 38 killed, 181 wounded. La Galissonniere 
puts the French loss at 38 killed, and 115 wounded. It may bo that 26 French were 
killed outright, and that 12 more died of their wounds. No two accounts of the 
number of wounded can ho expected to agree exactly, some enumerators naturally 
including among the wounded men with only slight injuries. 
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sea. At tlie Rock the AdmiraF found reinforcements/-* which had 
been sent out to him under Commodore Thomas Broderick,^ the 
Ministry, after Byng’s departure from England, having apparently 
realised for the first time the full extent of the danger in the 
Mediterranean. 

It was unfortunate for Byng that the first detailed news of what 
had happened off Minorca reached the Govemmeiit through French 
cliaunels. M. de La Galissonniere’s dispatch cannot now be found 
ill the Archives de la Marine in Paris, and possibly it no longer 
exists : hut a copy of it, or a translation, reached the Secretary 
of the Admiralty some time before Byng’s own dispatch arrived 
in England ; and upon the former the Government took action, 
recalling Byng and West, and sending out Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Hawke and Rear-Admiral Charles Saunders to supersede 
them. The important part of this dispatch of La GalissonniMe’s 
is as follows : — 

“At lialf-]ta.«t fwi» ia the afteranoii tbe two .‘iipiadrons -were in line of battle and 
be.^au tlie enga<!;ement. The English consisted uf eighteen sail, of which i/hirteen were 
of the line, ainl ours, of twelve sail of the lino and four frigates. T’he action lasted 
almost three hours and a half, but was not general during the whole of the time, d'he 
English shijis that had suffered most from o\ir broadsides got away to the windward, 
out of gunshot. They continually itreservcd this advantage that they might kee]) 
clear of ns as they pleased. After having made tlieir greatest efforts against our rear 
division, which they found so close and from which they received so hot a fire that 
they ta add not break in upon it, they made up their mimla to sheer off, and did not 
appear again during the whole of the next day, the 21st. Speaking generally, none of 
their ships long withstood the fire of ours. (Jur vesvsels suffered but little. They were 
repuhvd in the night, and on the following morning were fit for action.” . . . “ Our 
total killed was thirty-eight, and wotinded one hundred and fifteen.” 


’ (dii June -Itli, 1756, Byng was iwomoted to he Admiral of the Blue. 

- Ileinforceinent despatched to Admiral the Hon. John Byng under Commodore 
Br.iderick ; — • 

Miip-s. I GiuiH. i Oommandere. ! 

Bi'inr.e 

T'psivh'h 
XdHsan, 

JIanij>ton Court 
Isis, 

^ This officer, who was horn in 1704, and died a Vice-Admiral in 1761), usually 
spelt liis name Broderick. It was, however, jiropierly spelt Brodrick, 

^ As published in the journals of the time. 


/Cotnmod. Thomas Broderick. 
*' - tCapt. Abraham North. 

64 „ Richard Tyrrell. 

64 , „ Jame.s Saver. 

64 i „ James dVehb. 

50 I „ Edward dVheeler. 
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It may liere be pointed out, in passing, that this report makes 
the British fleet to have been considerably snj)erior to the French, 
whereas if there were any real difference between them it was only 
a very slight one ; and that it does not agree, in other respects, with 
the facts as they are now accepted. 

Before going further, it is right to print the dispatch which Byng 
addressed to the Admiralty on May 25th, and in which he gave his 
version of what had happened. It is right also to say that the 
Admiralty, after receiving this dispatch, kept it for some time 
before making it public, and that, when it did publish it, gave 
it to the wmid in a mutilated condition. The complete dispatch 
w'as printed Iry Byng after his return to England, and ran as 
follow- s : — 

lidmiUies, off Mi^jouca, Mui/ 2ofJi, 1750. 

“ Bin, — I have tlie pleasure to desire that you will accpiaiut their Lordships that, 
having sailed from Gibraltar the 8th, I got off Mahon the IDth, having been joined hy 
his Majesty's .ship Pikfnix off Majorca two day.s before, by vAoni I had confirmed the 
iuteVigence 1 had received at fiihraJfar, uf the atrength of the French fleet, and of their 
heing off Mahon. Jlis MajeHtt/s odours mere still flying at the castle of St. Fhihff ; 
and I could perceive several ho mli-laUee ies playing on it from diff'erent parts. French 
colours I suio flying on the west 2 )art of St. Philip. 1 dispatched the Phorniir, 
Chesterfield, and Dolphin ahead, to reconnoitre the harhoitrs mouth; and CajJtain 
Ilervey to endearour to land a letter for General JJlaheney, to let him Icnow the fleet 
li'us here to his assistance ; though every one was of the opinion v:e could, he of no use 
to him ; as, hy all accounts, no place nxis secured for covering a landing, coidd we have 
spared the p>eople. The Phan ix was also to nadw the. private signal between Captain 
Jlerveg and Captain. Scrape, as this latter u'cndd nudouhfedly come off', if it -were 
prrwtieahle, having hpt the DolphiFs barge with him : hut the enemy's fleet appearing 
to the SQtith-enst, and the wind at the same time comi)ig strong off the land, obliged me 
to call these ships in, before they could get tiuite so raur the entrance of the harbour 
as to nuihe sure vdiut batteries or guns might be placed to prevent our having any 
coinmunicafdun with, the castle. Falling little wind, it was live before I could form 
my line, or distinguish any of the enemy’s motions ; and could not judge at all of their 
force, more than hy nuinher.s, wliich were seventeen, and thirteen appeared large. 
They at lirst stood towards us in regular line; and lacked about seven; which I 
judged was to endeavour to gain the wind of us in the night; so that, being late, 
I tacked in order to keep the weather-gage of them, as well as to make sure of the 
land wind in the morning, being very hazy, and not above live leagues from Cape 
Mola. We tacked off towards the enemy at eleven ; and at daylight had no sight of 
them. But two tartans, with the French private signal, heing close in with the rear 
of uur fleet, I sent the Ppaxesss Louisa to chace ‘one, and made signal for the Rear- 
Admiral, who was nearest the other, to send ships to chase her. The Pkihce,ss Louisa, 
Befiaxce, and Captaix, became at a great distance ; but the Defiance took her.s, wbich 
bad two captains, two lieutenants, and one hundred and two private soldiers, who were 
sent out the day before with six hundred men on board tartans, to reinforce the 
French fleet on our appearing off that place. The Phosnix, on Captain Hervey’s offer, 
prepared to serve as a fire-ship, but without damaging her as a frigate ; till the signal 
was made to prime, when she was then to scuttle her decks, everything else prepared, 
as the time and place allowed of. 
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“ The enemy now hegtm to appear from the mast-head. I called in the cruisers ; 
and, when they had joined me, I tacked towards the enemy, and formed the line ahead. 
I found the Prench.were preparing theirs to leeward, having un.suceessfully endeavoiu'ed 
to weather me. They were twelve large ships of the line, and live frigate.s. 

“As soon as I judged the rear of our fleet the length of their van, wc tacked 
altogether, and immediately made the signal for the ships that led to lead large, and 
for the DErTFORD to quit the line, that ours might become equal to theirs. At two 
I made the signal to engage : I found it wms the surest method of orderiug every shi]) 
to close down on the one that fell to Iheir lot. And here I must express my great 
satisfaction at the very gaUant manner in which the Bear- Admiral set the van the 
example, by instantly hearing down on the ships he was to engage, with liis second, 
and who occasioned one of tho French ships to begin the engagement, which they did 
by raking onus as they went down. The Istremd, unfortunately, in the very begin- 
ning, had her foretopmast shot away ; and as that hung on her foretopsail, and hacked 
it, he had no command of his ship, his fore-tack and all his braces being cut at tho 
same time ; so that he drove! on the next ship to him, and obliged that and the shi]3s 
ahead of rue to^thruwlall hack. This obliged me to do also for some minutes, to avoid 
their falling on board me, though not before we had drove our adversary out of the 
line, who put before the, wind, and had several shots fired at him by his own admiral. 
This not only caused the enemy’s centre to be nnattacked, but the Bear- Admiral’s 
division ratlier uncovered for some little time. I sent and called to the ships ahead of 
me to make sail, and go down on the enemy : and ordered the CHESTERFiEnn to lay by 
the IxTREPiD, and the’^DEPiTORn to supply the Ixtrepid’s place. I found the enemy 
edged away constantly ; and as they went three feet to our one, they would never 
permit our closing with them, hut took advantage of destroying our rigging; for 
though I dosed the Bear-Admiral fast, I found that I could not gain close to the enemy, 
whose van was fairlyldrnve from their lino ; hut their admiral was joining them, by 
hearing away. 

“By this time iijwas past six, and tlie enemy’s van and ours were at too great a 
distance to engage, I perceived some of their ships stretching to the northward ; and 
I imagined they were going to form a new line. T made the signal for the headmost 
ships to tack, and those that led before with the larboard tacks to lead with the 
.starboard, that I might, by the first, keep (if possible) the wind of the enemy, and, by 
the second, between the Bear- Admiral’s division and the enemy, as he had suffered 
most ; as also to cover the Ixtbepid, which I perceived to he in very bad condition, 
and whose loss wwuld give the balance very greatly against us, if they attacked us 
next momiiig a.s T ex]iectcd. I brought to about eight that night to join the Intrepid, 
and to refit our ships as fast as possible, and continued doing so all night. The next 
morning we .saw nothing of the enemy, though we were still lying to. Mahon wtts 
F.X.W. about ten or eleven leagues. I sent cruisers to look out for the Intrepid and 
Chesterfield, who j<)ined me next day. And having, from a state and condition of the 
squadron brought me in, found, that the Captain, Intrepid, and Defiance (which latter 
has lust her captain), were much damaged in their masts, so that they were in danger 
of not Icing able to secure their masts properly at sea ; and also, that the sejuadron in 
general tverc very sickly, many killed and wounded, and noiohere to put a third of 
their number if 1 made an hospital of the forty-gun ship, which wets not easy at sea ; 
I thought it proper in this situation to call a council of war, before I went again to 
look for the enemy. I desired the attendance of General Stuart, Lord Ef&ngham, and 
Lord Bobert Bertie, and Colonel Cornwallis, that I might collect their opinions upon 
the present situation of Minorca and Gibraltar, and make sure of protecting the latter. 
Since it was found impracticable either to succour or relieve the former with the 
force u'e had. So, though w-e may justly claim the victory, yet we are much inferior 
to the weight of their ships, though the nmrd)ers are egual; and they have the advantage 
of sending to Minorca their wounded, and getting reinforcements of seamen from their 
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transports, and soldiers f rom their camp ; all which undouhtedly has hem done in this 
time that toe have been lying to to refit, and often in sight of Minorca; and their ships 
ha.ve more than once appeared in a line from our mast-heads. 

“ I send their Lordships the resolutions of the council of tear, in which there was 
not the least contention or doubt arose. 1 hope, indeed, loe shall find, stores to refi t us 
at Gibraltar i and, if I have any reinforcement, will not lose a moment of time to 
seek the enemy again, and once more give them battle, though they have a great 
advantage in being chan shipis that go three feet to our one, and therefore have their 
choice hoio they will engaye us, or if they will at all ; and will never let us close them, 
as their sole view is the disabling our ships, in which they have hut too well succeeded, 
though we obliged them to bear up, 

“ I do not KGud their Lordships the particulars of our losses and damages by this, 
as it would take me much time ; and I am willing none should he lost in letting them 
know an event of such consequence. 

I cannot help urging their Lordships for a reinforcement, if none are yet sailed 
on their Jcnowlcdge of the event fs strength in tlme.seas, and which, by very good, intelli- 
gence, ivill in a few days be strengthened by four more large ships from Toulon, almost 
ready to sail, if not sailed, to join these. 

“ I dispatch this to Sir Benjamin Keene, hylway of Barcelona ; and am making 
the best of my way to cover Gibraltar, from which place I propose sending their 
Lordships a more particular account. I remain, Sir, your most humble servant, — 

“J. Bynct, 

“Hon. JoHJT Clevlaxd, Esq.” 

The aboYe dispatch appears to have arrived in England on 
June 16th ; but it was not published in the London Gazette until 
June 26th, and then only with the omission of those passages which 
are now printed in italics. The omissions, it is clear, w’ere some- 
what unfair, and, being calculated to prejudice Byng, they show the 
bias of the Ministiy, which, previously inclined to underrate the 
importance of Minorca, at length seemed disposed to attach the 
utmost significance to it. The disj^atch is, however, an unsatis- 
factory one, even as it stands. It is too full of excuses, too 
apologetic, to be the work of a strong and self-reliant man. It 
smacks, indeed, more of a Persano than of a Nelson or a Sanmarez. 

To avoid a break in the narrative, it may here be said that the 
town of Port Mahon defended itself gallantly, but had to capitu- 
late, on June 29th, on lionom*able terms. The garrison was sent to 
England. 

Commodore Broderick, with the reinforcement, had reached 
Gibraltar on June 16th, and was there found by Byng on his arrival 
there on June 19th. The Admiral at once began preparations to 
return to Minorca ; but, while he was still engaged in these, on 
July 3rd, the xintelope, 60, came in with "Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hawke, Eear-Admiral Charles Samiders, and the order for the 
supersession of the Commander-in-Chief and Rear-Admiral "West. 
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She had sailed from home on June 16th. Captains Gardiner and 
Everitt, Captain William Gough (who had been a lieutenant of the 
Bamillics, and who had since been appointed captain of the Ex2)en- 
mcnt), and Commander Christopher Basset (wdio had also been a 
lieutenant of the HamilUcs and had been appointed after the action 
to the command of the Fortune), were also recalled, besides other 
officers, who were required as witnesses in England. The original 
order to Hawke directed only the supersession of Byug ; but after 
Hawke’s departure from England and the receipt of Byng’s dispatch 
of May 25tli, the Admiralty decided to go further and to make 
prisoner of the late Commaiider-in-Chief. He sailed for England 
in the Antelope, on July 9th, and, upon arriving at Spithead on 
July 26th, he was put imder arrest. He was landed on August 19tb 
and sent to Greenwich. There he remained in confinement until 
Decemljer 23rd, w'hen he was removed to Portsmouth. His trial 
began on board the St. George in Portsmouth Harbour on 
December 27th, and continued until January 27th, 1757. On that 
day sentence was pronounced, and the Admiral "was transferred to 
the Monarch, then in harbour. 

The court-martial, summoned to try Byng, consisted of Vice- 
Admiral Thomas Smith (4), who was president, Bear- Admirals 
Francis Holburne, Plarry Norris and Thomas Broderick, and nine 
captains. After hearing the evidence, the court agreed to thirty- 
seven resolutions or conclusions, which embodied, among others, 
the following : — 

Tint when tbe Britisli fleet, on the starboanl tack, was stretclied abreast, or ^ras 
about abeam, of tbe enemy’s Hue, Admiral Byug sHould Have caused His 
ships to lack together, aud should have immediately borne right down on 
tlio enemy ; libs vau steering for the enemy’s van, his rear for its rear, each 
ship making for the one opposite to her iu the eueury’s line, under such sail 
as would have enabled the worst sailer to preserve her station in tbe line of 
battle. 

'Phat tbe Admiral retarded the rear division of the British fleet from closing with 
and engaging tbe enemy, by shortening sail, in order that the Trident and 
Princess Louisa might regain their stations ahead of the Raniillies ; Avhereas 
he should have made signals to those slui»s to make more sail, and should 
have made so much sail himself as would enable the Oxdhden, the worst 
sailing ship in the Admiral’s division, to keep her station with all her plain 
sails vset, in order to get down to the enemy with as much expedition as 
possible, and thereby properly support the division of Eear-Admiral West. 

'Phat the Admiral did Avroug in ordering the fire of the Ramillies to be continued 
before he had placed her at proper distance from the enemy, inasmuch as he 
Thereby not only tlireAv aAvay his .shot, but also occasioned a smoke, Avhich 
]irevented his seeing the motions of tbe enemy and the positions of the ships 
immediately ahead of the Ramillm. 
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That after the .ships which had received dauiage in the action had been retitred as 
circumstances would jierniit, the Admiral ought to have returned with lus 
scptadron off Port Mahon, and endeavoured to open communication with ihe 
castle, and to have used every means in his power for its relief, befnre 
returning to Gibraltar. 

In short, the court considered that Byng had not done his 
utmost to relieve Bt. Philip’s Castle. It also considered that 
during the engagement he had not done his utmost to take, sink, 
burn, and destroy the ships of the enemy, and to assist such of 
his own ships as were engaged; and it resolved that the Admiral 
had fallen under the 12th Article of War ^ ; and the court decided 
that, as the 12th Article of War j>ositively prescribed death, without 
leaving any alternative to the discretion of the court under any 
variation of circumstances. Admiral Byng should be shot to death, 
at such time and on board such ship as the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty should direct. 

“ But,” concludes the thirty-seventlj rcsolutiou, “as it appear.s by tUc evidence of 
Lord Robert Bertie, Lieutenaut-Colonel Sinirh, Captain Gardiner and other ofjSeens 
of the ship, wlio were near the penson of the Admiral, that tliey did not perceive any 
backwardness in him during the action, or any marks nf fear or confusion, either from 
his countenance or behaviour, hut that he seemed to give his orders coolly and dis- 
tinctly, and did not seem wanting in personal courage, aud from other circumstaueos, 
the court do not believe that Ms misconduct arose either from coAvardice or disaffection; 
and do therefore unanimuasly think it their duty most earue.stly to recommend liini as 
a proper object of mercy.” 

The court forwarded the sentence to the Admiralty, with an 
accompanying letter signed by all the members. In this the 
officers represented the distress of mind which had been occasioned 
to them ])y being obliged to condemn to death, under the 12th 
Article of War, a man who might have been guilty of an error of 
judgment only ; and, for the sake of their consciences, as well 
as for Byng’s sake, they warmly pleaded for an exercise of 
clemency. 

In consequence of this letter, and of the recommendation to 

^ “ Every person in the fleet, Avho, through cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, 
shall, in time of action, AvithdraAA', or keep hack, or not come into fight, or engagement, 
or shall not do his utmost to take or destroy every ship udiich it sliall he his duty to 
engage ; and to assist all and eA'ery of his Majesty’s ships, or those of his allie.s, AA'luch 
it shall be his duty to assist and relieve; eveiy such persou, so offending, and being 
convicted thereof hy the sentence of a court-martial, shall suffer death.” — Act of 
22 George II., Art. 12. 

This article superseded one in the Act of 1.3 Car. II., which, after the Avord 
“ death,” had the Avords, “ or such other punishment as the circumstances of the offence 
shall deserve, and the court-martial shall judge fit.” 
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mercy, tlie opinion of tire twelve Judges was asked for as to the 
legality of the sentence which had been pronounced. The decision 
was given on February 14th, 1757, and w^as to the effect that the 
sentence was legal. Some of the members of the court then made 
an effort to save Byng by applying to Parliament to release them 
from the oath of secrecy, by which they w'ere bound not to reveal 
the votes or opinions of individual members, upon the allegation 
that they had something vital to disclose relative to the sentence. 
Byng was respited, and a Bill for the desired purpose passed the 
Commons, Imt was thrown out hy the Lords, it not appearing to 
that House that there was anything material to he divulged. The 
fact is, that certain members simply desired to be able to make 
public the fact that, had they realised that the result of their 
sentence wnuld be the infliction of the death penalty, their sentence 
would have been other than it w^as. The severity of the punishment 
caused Tice-Admiral the Hon. John Porbes, one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, to refuse to sign the sentence, and it also induced 
Bear-Admiral West, who had been offered a command, to decline 
it, on the plea that although he could answer for his loyalty and 
good intentions, he could not undertake to be held capitally 
responsible on all occasions for the correctness of his judgment. 

Byng, both during his trial and after his sentence, behaved like 
a brave man. It was at first ordered that he should be executed on 
the forecastle of the Monarch. This ignominy was, however, spared 
him at the solicitation of his friends. On March 14th, 1757, the 
clay appointed for the carrying out of the sentence, the Marines of 
the Monarch w^ere drawm np under arms upon the poop, along 
the gangw^ays, in the w’aist, and on one side of the quarterdeck. 
On the other side of the quarterdeck was spread some saw-dust, 
on wBich was placed a cushion ; and in the middle of the quarter- 
deck, upon the gratings, a platoon of nine Marines was drawn up 
in three lines of three. The front and middle lines had their 
bayonets fixed, as was customary on such occasions. The captains 
of all the ships in Portsmouth Harbour and at Sinthead had been 
ordered to attend with their boats; but, to avoid crowding, they 
w^ere directed to lie abreast upon their oars, without coming on 
hoard. A little before twelve o’clock, tbe Admiral retired to his 
inner cabin for about three minutes, after which the doors of the 
outer cabin w^ere thrown open, and the Admiral walked from his 
after cabin with a dignified pace and rmmoved countenance. As 
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lie passed tlirotigli tlie fore cabin, be bowed to bis acquaintances 
there, and, saying to the Marshal of the Admiralty “ Come along, 
rny friend,” went out upon the quarterdeck. There, timiing to 
the Marshal, he politely bowed and gave him a paper containing 
a sober vindication of his position, adding : “ Eeinember, sir, what 
I have told you relative to this paper.” He next went to the 
cushion and knelt down. One of his friends, following him, offered 



ADMIRAL THE IIOX. JOHN RVNG. 

{From It. Mountim'ii engraving after the. itortrait Ml Hiulsun.) 


to tie the bandage over his eyes, but Byng declined the service and 
blindfolded himself. The Marines, in the meantime, advanced two 
paces and presented their muskets, w'^aiting for the Admiral to give 
them the signal to fire. He remained upon his knees for about 
a minute, apparently praying, and then dropped a handkerchief, 
the signal agreed upon. Six of the Marines fired. One bullet 
missed ; one passed through the heart ; and fom' others struck 
different parts of the body. The Admiral sank to the deck, dead. 
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A little later the eori^se was j)ut into a coffin ; and in the evening 
it was sent on shore to the dockyard, whence it was forwarded to 
the family burial place at Soiithill, in Bedfordshire. His moniimeiit 
hears this inscription : “To the Perpetual DisgTace of Public 
Justice, the Hon. John Brag, Esq., Admiral of the Blue, fell a 
Martyr to Political Persecution, March 14th, in the year mdcclvii ; 
when Bravery and Loyalty were insufficient Securities for the Life 
and Honour of a Naval Officer.” 

The tragedy, viewed from nearly every aspect, is to be most 
hefirtily regretted. Byng was neither traitor nor cow’ard ; but he 
was not an original genius, and, having seen Mathews punished for 
doing a certain thing, he believed that under no circumstances was 
it his duty to do anything even remotely of the same kind. His 
chief fault was that he was not independent enough, where a great 
object was to be gained, to shake himself loose from formulas and 
precedents, and to dash in wffien occasion allowed him. Yet, in 
one way, the sentence may have been productive of good. It may 
have taught the admirals who followed the unfortunate Byng, that 
they must j)iiy more attention to victory than to red tape, and 
that not even the most honest devotion to conventional methods 
is so great a merit in a naval officer as success against the enemies 
of his country, 

Bir Edward Hawke, soon after his arrival at Gibraltar, sailed 
with the fleet to Minorca, but found that the island had fallen, and 
that the French army and fleet had returned to Toulon. The 
enemy had no longer any squadron at sea in the Mediterranean, 
and the Yiee-Admiral therefore had to confine himself to protecting 
British trade and preserving British prestige. This he did with 
conspicuous energy and success. On December 3rd, 1756, he set 
out with part of his fleet for home, leaving Eear-x4.dmiral Charles 
Saunders in command. 

It has been said that Vice-Admiral Charles Watson, Coimnander- 
in-Chief in the East Indies, arrived off Eort St. David in the middle 
of May, 1756. He had not been there long ere he received an 
important piece of news, to the effect that six large French East 
Indiamen, Ml of troops, were expected in India, where they were 
to be fitted as men-of-war. Thereupon, in response to an urgent 
summons, he went to Madras, where he learnt that the Nawab of 
Bengal, Surajah Dowleh, had seized Gassimbazar and Calcutta. 
Almost at the same moment Watson received orders from the 
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Acliairaltj^ to return with his squadrou ^ to England. He had, 
however, sufficient strength of character to disregard orders which 
he knew had been sent to him under misconception of the position 
in India ; and he proceeded at once to the mouth of the Ganges, 
with a detachment of troops mider Lieut. -Colonel Clive. In spite of 
great difficulties he assembled at Eulta, on December 15tb, a force 
consistingof the Kent, Titjer, Briilffeu'citer, Balinhunj, and Kingfisher, 
with some ships belonging to the East India Company. He there 
found Governor Blake and other fugitives from Calcutta, and learnt 
of the horrible fate of those Europeans who had been less fortunate, 
and who had Ijeen confined in the infamous Black Hole. Watson 
reinforced his command by the purchase of a craft, which he named 
the Thunder, and fitted as a bomb under the command of Lieutenant 
Thomas Warwick. The squadron sailed on December ‘27th ; and 
on the 29th the force was landed, and Eort Bougee-Bougee was 
attacked. This place wars captured by an impromptu assault, 
brought on by an incursion into the works of a drunken British 
seaman named Strachan ; and on Deceml)er 30th the white troops 
were re-embarked, and the squadron proceeded up the river, the 
sepoys of the Company’s service marching parallel with it along 
the shore. 

On January 1st, when the ships entered the channel between 
Eort Taiina and the battery opposite to it, the enemy abandoned 
both. The Salishnrij was left there to bring off the guns from the 
works, and to demolish the defences, and at night the Vice-Admiral 
manned and armed the boats of his squadron and sent them a few 

^ The Sqitadiiox uedeu Vice- Admiral Watsox ix the East Ixihes, 1750-17.57. 


►Ships. 

Guns. 

Gomiuander,... 

Keut .... 

70 

A'ice-Adm, C'luirle.s Watson (B). 
iCapt. Heurv Bpoke. 

Cumberlimd . 

00 

fliear-Adm, George Pocook (It). 
ICapt. Jolm Harrison. 

Ti;jer .... 

60 

„ Hiomas Latliam. 

SilisTjury . 

! 50 

„ William Martin (2). 

B rklyeu'citer . 

24 

„ Henry Smith, 

Triton ^ . . . 

24 

„ Edraimtl Townley. 

Kingfisher. 

14 

Com. Richard Toby. 

Thunder, bomb" . 


1 „ Thomas lYarwick. 

Bkize, fire.ship - ® . 


Lieut. ? 


1 Arrived frum Eugknd, after the re6.t of the SHnailron had goue to iDngal. 
~ Purchased and am-d iiy the Vice-Admiral in India, 

3 Could not inahe the Ganges, and had to liear away fiir Bombay. 
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miles up the river, where they boarded and burnt some fireships, 
which had Ijeen collected there. Early on the '2nd, Colonel Clive, 
with the troops, landed and began the march towards Calcutta ; the 
Kent, Tiger, Bridijcicafey, and Kingfisher proceeding as the army 
advanced. At 9.40 a.m. the enemy opened upon the Tiger from 
their batteries below Calcutta, but abandoned them as the ships 
drew near. At 10,20 the Tiger and Kent began a hot cannonade 



VICE-ADMlKAIi CI-IAIILES WATSOX. 
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of Fort William, and after two hom*s drove the defenders out of it. 
In this action the British lost only nine seamen and three soldiers 
Idllecl, and twenty-six seamen and five soldiers wounded. Calcutta 
was at once occupied. 

The Vice-Admiral later detached an expedition, the naval part 
of w'hieh w'as under Captain Eichard King (1), who was serving as a 
volunteer in the squadi'on, to seize the town of Hugh, thirty miles 
above Calcutta. Another expedition, under Captain Speke, burnt 
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the enemy's granaries at G-ongee, and, assisted by the troops, 
defeated a l^ody of natives which had attacked them. This action 
Xirovoked Sni’ajah Dowleh to send a large army against Calcutta. 
Clive obtained from the Vice-Admiral the aid of a detachment of 
seamen, under Commander Warwick, and tried to bar the way to 
the city ; but, being misled by his guide.s in a fog, he had to retreat 
upon Calcutta. In this aifair Lieutenant Lutwidge of the Sdliahunj 
was mortally wounded, and seventeen seamen wurc killed and 
fifteen wounded. Clive, however, cpiickly regained his former 
advanced position, and so disconcerted his opponent that the latter 
sued for a peace, which was concluded on Felnuary 9th, The 
British might nndonhtedly have obtained more favourable terms 
than they did, had they not been anxious to patch np all their 
differences with the native princes, in order to be able to concentrate 
the whole of their resoimces in ojpposition to the French in India. 

These matters having been settled, the Vice-Admiral made 
preparations for at once attacking Chandeniagore ; but the French 
made overtures for the neutrality of the place, and thus to some 
extent delayed him. Failing in their efforts in this direction, the 
French began to tamper with Surajah Dowleh. In the mean- 
time, however, Watson and Clive invested Chandeniagore. On 
March 19th, the British boats destroyed some French fireships 
which were collected near the town. On the ‘21st, Eear-Admiral 
Pocock joined the flag ; but he had been obliged to leave his own 
flagship at Ballasore, as she drew too much water to come up the 
river ; and he arrived in a boat. On the 22nd he hoisted his flag in 
the Tiger. On the 23rd there was a general bombardment of the 
fort from land and -water ; and, after three hours’ hot firing, the 
French caifitnlated. The fialhhurg, owing to an accident, Avas 
unable to get into action. The Kent lost 19 killed and 49 Avoiindecl ; 
the Tiger, 13 killed and 50 wounded. Among those hurt Avas Eear- 
Admiral Pocock. 

The fugitives from Chandeniagore were received and sheltered 
by the Naivah, Avho acted throughout with great duplicity; and, as 
the British soon afterwards learnt of a plan of his own discontented 
subjects to depose him, they determined to aid and abet it. It 
cannot be pretended that the negotiations to this end AA^ere altogether 
honourable to those Englishmen who Avere concerned in it; and 
Vice-Admiral Watson declined to be a party to certain questionable 
undertakings, Avhich, in pursuance of the resolution, Avere entered 
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into bT Clive and tbe council; but bis name was, without bis 
privitv, affixed to tbe treaty witb tbe malcontents. Clive then 
attacked tbe Nawab, and on June ‘23rd, 1757, defeated him at 
Plassey. This victory eventually led to tbe fall and death of 
Surajah Dowleb, and to tbe establishment in bis place of Meer 
Jaffier, a nominee of tbe British. Tbe settlement was barely con- 
cluded when, on August 16tb, Vice-Admiral Watson died. His part 
in tbe foimdation of tbe British Empire in India has scarcely been 
done justice to, and his loss, just then a serious one, would have 
been much more severely felt than it was, bad be not had as his 
successor so cajpable an officer as Eear-x4.dmiral Pocock. 

Commodore James, of tbe East India Company’s service, in 
tbe Revenge, 22, bad been stationed off Pondicherry to watch 
tbe motions of tbe enemy, and bad been joined there by H.M.S. 
Triton, 24. But these vessels were driven off in September by 
a strong Preneb squadron ; and, since Pocock’s ships were in, a rather 
bad condition, and some of them temporarily unfit for action, tbe 
situation began to look threatening, especially seeing that an 
expected British reinforcement, under Commodore Charles Stevens, 
bad Ijeen detained at Bombay, and did not actually sail thence for 
the coast of Coromandel until January ‘20tb, 1768. 

Indeed, tbe Preneb were making great efforts to defend their 
challenged possessions in India. They bad already fitted out an 
expedition, tbe naval command of which was given to the Comte 
d’Acbe, and tbe military, to G-eneral Comte de Lally. The squadron 
consisted of three king’s ships, and one ship and a frigate ])elonging 
to tbe Preneb East India Company, with about 1200 troops on 
boai'd. D’Acbe sailed on March 6tb, 1757, but was driven back to 
Brest by a storm, and, while there, was deprived of two of tbe 
king’s ships, in order that they might be despatched to Canada. 
Instead of them he received five more East Indiamen. He sailed 
on May 4th, and on December 18th reached Isle de Prance, where 
he found four additional armed East Indiamen. Choosing the best 
vessels at his disposal, he put to sea with them on January 27th, 
1758. The finther movements of d’Ache and of Pocock will be 
referred to later. Operations in other quarters during 1757 must 
first be follo’wed. 

On the Leeward Islands’ station. Commodore John Moore (1) 
relieved Bear-Admiral Thomas Frankland and rendered valuable 
service in protecting trade. On the Jamaica station, Bear-Admiral 
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Thomas Cotes was in command, and was not less successful. In 
the autumn, learning that the French w^ere assembling, at Cape 
Francois, a convoy for Europe, he sent the Augusta, Edinhiurjh 
and Dreadnought to cruise off that place to intercept it. This 
convoy vras to be escorted by M. de Kersaint, with a small squadron, 
which Cotes believed would be little, if at all, superior to that under 
Captain Arthur Forrest of the Augusta. But de Kersaiiit was 
reinforced at Cape Francois, and had in consequence a considerably 
more powerful command ^ than the British officer. On October 21st, “ 
de Kersaint issued forth, hoping by his very ajppearaiice in such 
force to drive Forrest away. The latter, upon the French being 
signalled, summoned his brother captains on board the Augusta, 
and, when they met him on his quarterdeck, said, ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, you see they are come out to engage us.” Upon which 
Captain Suckling answered, “I think it would be a pity to dis- 
appoint them.” Captain Langdon was of the same opinion. 
“Very well,” replied Captain Forrest; “go on board your ships 
again ” ; and he at once made the signal to bear down and engage 
the enemy. The French had seven vessels to the British three. 
Captain Suckling took the van, Cax^tain Forrest the centre, and 
Captain Langdon the rear. The action began at about 3,20 p.m., 
and continued very briskly for two hours and a half, when the 
French commodore ordered one of his frigates to come and tow 
him out of the line. Others of his squadron soon followed his 
example ; and eventually the French made off. The British ships 
were all much cut up aloft. The Augusta lost 9 killed and 
29 wounded; the Dreadnought, 9 killed and 30 wounded; and the 
Edinhiirgh, 5 killed and 30 wounded. The loss of the French is said 


^ The BiiiTisH and Fhexcii S(iUAi>RONti ekdaged on Ootobeu 21st, 1757. 
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“ Ou the same day, forty-eight years later, was fought the battle of Trafalgar. 
Xelson, before going into action, recalled the fact that the day was the anniversary of 
his uncle’s gallant behaviour, and regarded it as of good omen. 
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to liiive exceeded .500 in killed and wounded. Few pluckier or moie 
ereclitakle actions have ever been fought ; and it is worth noting 
that among the British captains, all of whom greatly distinguished 
themselves, one, Maurice Suckling, was a maternal nncle of Lord 
h^elson, and Kelson’s earliest patron. Forrest had to bear n^:) for 
Jamaica, in order to get his ships refitted. De Kersaint, in the 
meantime, picked nj) his convoy and sailed for France. But, at the 



GAPTAIX MAURICE SUCKLING, R.N., C’OSTHOXJ.EU OP THE NAVY, 1775 - 78 . 

(B;/ ptriniM'mi, f/;>in Iht puAndt tiy BanlU'eU, in the jionsmion at Capt. Thonutu Suelcllng, Ji.N.) 

veiy end of his voyage, he met with a severe storm, in which 
the Opinkltre, Greemcich, and Oittarde drove ashore and were 
wrecked. 

On the Korth American station Lord Loudoun, the new military 
commander-in-chief, had formulated in the autumn of 1756, a plan 
for the conquest of Cape Breton ; and, in the winter, the Ministry 
at home approved his scheme. On January 3rd, 1757, he laid 
a general embargo on all outward-bound ships in American colonial 
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ports. His ol.)]ects were, firstly, to prevent the cormiiiiiiication o£ 
intelligence to the enemy ; secondly, to obtain the necessary trans- 
ports ; and thirdly, to secure additional seamen for his Majesty’s 
shix^s. The measure, though jDcrhajxs it was wise, xproduced strong 
dissatisfaction both in xHnerica and at home ; and, in spite of the 
Xn’ecautiou, the French heard of the x>r’<^ject. In the earlt’ sxning, 
therefore, they sent a fleet and strong reinforcements to Louisbourg. 

Loudoun assembled at Hew York ninety transports ; and, 
presently, Sir Charles Hardy (2), GrOYernor of New York, received a 
commission as Eear-x^diniral, with orders to hoist his flag and co- 
operate with the militaiy commander-in-chief. He first hoisted his 
flag in the Nightinf/alc, 20, but removed it later to the SuthcrJaud, 50, 
Captain Edward Falkingham (2). The army, consisting of 3500 
men, was all embarked by the 25th ; but, just as the fleet was ready 
to sail, news arrived that a French sipuadron, of five shix>s of the 
line and a frigate, was cruising off Halifax. This delayed the 
departure of the expedition until the Eear-dLdiniral had sent two 
sloojDS to reconnoitre. As they saw no enemy, Hardy sailed on 
June 5th, and a few days afterwards disembarked his forces for 
refreshment and exercise at Halifax, where were found three 
infantry regiments and a company of artillery, bringing the total 
force up to about 11,000 men. 

Loudoun would scarcely have left New York with so feeble 
a convoy^ as that which was available under Hardy, had he not 
had reason to exx^ect to meet at Halifax Vice-x\dniiral Francis 
Holburne, with a fleet from England, to support him. But, owing 
to mismanagement at home, Holburne did not leave St. Helen’s for 
Ireland, where he was to pick up troops, until x\pril 16th; and 
sailing from Cork on May 27th, he did not reach Halifax until 
July 7th, when the season was almost too far advanced for the safe 
commencement of an enterprise which could not but be met with 
the most vigorous opposition. Moreover, the French had been 
beforehand, and had despatched from Brest a fleet, which, under 
M. de Beauffremont, went first to the West Indies, and, xu'oceeding, 
entered Louisbourg on June 5th, finding there four sail of the line 
which a few days earlier had arrived from Toulon under M. du 
Eevest. A further reiiiforcement from Brest, under M. Dubois 

1 Sutherland, 50, Captaiu Edward Falldnghaiu (2); Nif/htingale, 20, Captain 
James Campbell (2) ; KnDdmjton, 20, Captain Dudley Digges ; Vulture, 16, Coimiiaudor 
Sampson Salt ; and Fernd, 14, Commander Arthur Uirton. 
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de la Motte, sailed on May 3rd, and, evading the British blockade, 
reached Loxdsbotirg on Jnne 29th, when the united Exench 
scjnadrons included eighteen sail of the line and five frigates, a 
force much sii])erior to that which Holburne and Hardy were able 
to dispose of. The town also contained 7000 regular troops. 
Dubois de la Motte had been expressly ordered to protect Loiiis- 
bourg, and on no account to hazard an engagement with the 
British fleet unless he should be in such overwhelming force as to 
place the question of his success beyond a doubt. It is right to 
point this out in order to excuse him for having neither annihilated 
Holburne, nor blockaded the British in Halifax. 

Yice-Admiral Holburne sent the Winchelsea, 20, Captain John 
Kous, and other frigates, to look into Louisbonrg. Rous returned, 
and, in consequence of his report, the army was re-embarked on 
August 1st and 2nd, and a rendezvous was appointed in Gabarus 
Bay, six miles west of Louisbourg. Rous seems to have underrated 
the strength of the French forces; but truer information concerning 
it was presently received from some papers which had been dis- 
covered in a prize. This led to the abandonment of the project. 
Some regiments remained in Halifax ; others, under convoy, went 
to the Bay of Fundy, to Fort Cumberland, and to Annapolis Royal ; 
and the rest, with Loudoun, against whom there was a great outcLy, 
returned to New York. 

Holburne, however, w'as not satisfied, and resolved to reconnoitre 
Louisbourg for himself. Leaving, therefore, a few vessels for the 
defence of Halifax, he sailed on August 16th, and arrived before the 
place on August 20th. Near the harbour’s mouth some of his ships 
got close enough in to draw the fire from the island battery. The 
Vice-Admiral was thus able to satisfy himself that the strength of 
the enemy had not been exaggerated. Dubois de la Motte signalled 
his fleet to unmoor, whereupon the British tacked, stood off, and at 
nightfall bore away. On September 11th, Holburne was again at 
Halifax, where he found reinforcements of four sail of the line from 
England, imder Captain Francis Geary. 

The original project could not then be persisted in, but Holburne, 
after watering and rewooding his fleet, which by that time consisted 
of nineteen sail of the line, two fifty-gun ships, and several frigates, 
sailed for Louisbourg with the intention of blockading the French, 
until the approach of winter and shortness of supplies should oblige 
them to come out and fight him. On September 24th, he was only 
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about sixty miles south of Loiiisbourg, when a fresh easterly gale 
sxn'aiig up. In the night it xeered to the southward and blew an 
awful hurricane until about 11 a.m, on the 25th. Then, fortunately, 
it again veered to the north, otherwise the fleet could scarcely have 
been saved from destruction. The Tilhiirij, 60, Captain Henry 
Barnsley,^ who, with nearly all the crew, was lost, struck and went 
to pieces. The Grafton,'^ 70, Captain Thomas Cornewall, bearing 
the broad pennant of Commodore Charles Holmes, also struck, but 
w^as got off. The Ferret, 14, Commander Arthur Upton, foundered 
with all hands. All the other ships of the fleet were seriously 
damaged, no fewer than twelve being dismasted either w'holly or in 
part. It was the fiercest hurricane ever experienced by anyone then 
on the station ; and it naturally put an end to Holburne’s plan. The 
Vice-Admiral sent his most damaged shijps direct to England, under 
Sir Charles Hardy (2) and Commodore Charles Holmes, and went 
with the rest to Halifax, whence, having refitted, he too sailed for 
England, leaving a few ships mider Captain Lord Colville, of the 
Northumberland, 70, to winter at Halifax. Lord Colville had 
orders to endeavour, ■when the season should permit, to i^revent 
supplies from getting into Louisbourg. The French force there, 
however, put to sea at the end of October, and, after suffering from 
very bad weather dming the voyage, reached Brest at the end of 
November. 

The proceedings of M. de Kersaint on the Jamaica station have 
already been described. Previous to going thither he had cruised 
on the coast of Guinea ; and, in the absence of any sufiicient British 
squadron there to oppose him, had taken many prizes. He had also 
attempted Cape Coast Castle, but had been beaten off’ by the resource 
and courage of Mr. Bell, the Governor. 

In the Mediterranean, Eear-Adiniral Charles Saunders, who had 
been left in command after the return to England of Sir Edward 
Hawke, heard at the end of March that four sail of the line — the 
same which later reached Louisbourg — and one frigate, under 
M. du Eevest, had quitted Toulon. He therefore left Gibraltar on 
April 2, 1757, to intercept them with the Giilloden, 74, Berwick, 64, 
Princess Louisa, 60, Guernsey, 50, and Portland, 50. On Aj)ril 5th, 

^ In some Navy Lists of the x)enod this officer appeals a.s Barnshy. He was a 
caxitaiii of 1748. 

^ She lost her mainmast, foretoxrmast, and rudder ; hut the shijj was safely steereil 
to England by means of a jury-rudder devised by Commodore Holmes. (iSVe dilate.) 
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at 5 P.M., he sighted the enemy and, being to leeward, formed his 
line. At sunset the French did the same, and began to fire at very 
long range. The British chased, and gained so much on tlieni that 
the Guernsey and Princess Louisa were able to engage ; but in the 
night the French got away. Vice-Admiral Henry Osborn arrived 
with reinforcements in May, and assumed the command; but, 
though the trade was well protected and many prizes were taken, 



AD31IEAL SIR CHARLES SAHHDERS, K.B. 
iFmn It portrait in the ‘Xaval Chronide’ 1802.) 


no farther fleet operations of any importance took place on the 
station during the year. 

It has been said that M. Dubois de la Motte escaped from Brest 
in May 1757, with nine sail of the line and four frigates, and 
reached Louisbourg. He was enabled to escape by the fact that 
the blockading squadron before the place, under Vice-Admiral 
Temple West, had been driven from its station by bad weather. 
West was afterwards relieved by Eear-Admiral Thomas Broderick, 
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who remained cruising till June, when Tice-Admiral the Hun. 
Edward Boscaw'en took the command of the squadron for ahont a 
month. Prizes were made, hut there was no meeting between the 
fleets of the two countries. 

As the Erencli still notoriously cherished the design of an in- 
vasion of England, the Ministry determined if possible to be before- 
hand and to deal a blow on the French coasts. A military officer, 
who had made a short stay at Bochefort before the outbreak of the 
war, gave information concerning the condition of the defences of 
that port, which, though supposed to be weak, contained a most 
valuable dockyard, arsenal, and foundry. The representations of 
this officer. Captain Clarke by name, induced the authorities to 
undertake an expeditioir against the town, and they were the more 
readily inclined to adoi)t this course seeing that nearly the wffiole of 
the French army w^as believed to be emx^loyed in Germany, and that 
but few troops were supposed to be available on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The scheme was kept secret; but a large squadron was prepared 
and entrusted to Admiral Sir Edward Hawke {Rcanillics, 90), 
Vice-Admiral Charles Knowles {Neptune, 90), and Bear-Admiral 
Broderick (Princess Amelia, 80) ; and troops wme collected and em- 
barked under Lieut. -General Sir John Mordaunt and Major-Generals 
Conway and Cornwallis. The instructions to Sir Edward Hawke 
were “to attempt, as far as it shall be found practicable, a descent 
on the coast of France, at or near Bochefort, in order to attack and, 
by vigorous impression, force that place ; and to burn and destroy to 
the utmost of his power all such docks, magazines, arsenals and 
shipping as shall be found there.” 

The fleet consisted of sixteen sail of the line, besides numerous 
frigates, small craft, and transports ; and it sailed on September 8th ; 
but its destination was not known, nor even suspected, by any with 
it, except the chiefs, until September 14th, wffien the alteration of 
course revealed it. 

On the 20th Sir Edward Hawke issued orders to Vice-Admiral 
Knowles, directing him to attack Isle d’Aix ; and at noon the Vice- 
Admiral proceeded to execute these directions; but, in doing so, he 
chased a twm-decked French ship, which escaped into the Garonne 
and gave the alarm. Early on the 23rd the Vice-Admiral, with the 
Neptune^ 90, Captain James Galbraith; Magnanimc, 74, Captain 
the Hon. Bichard How^e ; Barfieur, 90, Captain Samuel Graves (1) ; 
Torhaij, 74, Captain the Hon. Augustus Keppel; Eoijal William, 84, 
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Captain Wittewronge Taylor, and two bombs, the Fircdrahc and 
Infernal, attacked the works on Aix. The Magnanime got into 
action within forty yards of the fort, and, she being well seconded 
by the Barfieiir, in half an hour the position surrendered. It was 
taken possession of, and the defences were later destroyed. In the 
meantime Tessels were sent to reconnoitre, and to sound for a 
suitable place of disembarkation on the mainland; but it was 
discovered that a landing in any case would be difficult, and that, 
if opposed, it could scarcely be effected. At a council of war, held 
on the 25th in the Neptune, it was therefore decided not to proceed ; 
but at another comicil of war, on the 28th, this decision was re- 
versed, and it was determined to attempt an attack, in spite of the 
fact that the enemy, who had been very active, was then better than 
ever prepared. Yet when, in the early morning of the 29th, all was 
ready, the wind blew off shore, and the scheme had finally to be 
abandoned. On October 1st the fleet sailed for England, and on the 
(3th amved at Spithead. The collapse of the expedition, and the 
waste of money, wffiich its mismanagement by the Government had 
entailed, caused grave public dissatisfaction. 

Almost immediately afterwards a fleet of fifteen sail of the line 
and several frigates, under x^dmiral Sir Edward Hawke and Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen, was sent to sea with a view 
to intercept the home-coming Erench squadron from Louisbourg. 
It sailed from Spithead on October 22nd, but, when on its station, 
was dispersed by a gale; and, before it could regain its assigned 
position, M. Dubois de la Motte got into Brest unperceived, except 
by the Vanguard, Captain Eobert Swanton, which sighted it on 
November 23rd, and which was engaged by some of the enemy. 
M. Dubois de la Motte finally called off his chasers for fear of 
attracting the attention of the British fleet. Hawke and Boscawen, 
therefore, returned to Spithead on December 15th. 

The Earl of Loudoun was in 1758 succeeded as military com- 
mander-in-chief in North America by Major-General Abercrombie ; 
and it was determined to begin operations for the year with the 
siege of Louisbourg. Admiral Boscawen, Eear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy (2), and Commodore Philip Durell (1), were nominated to the 
command of the fleet which was designed for the service ; and, in 
January, Hardy sailed in the Captain, 64, for Halifax, to assume 
charge of the ships aheady there, and -with them to blockade 
Louisbourg as soon as the season should peimit. Early in February, 
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Diirell followed him in the Diana, 36, to make the necessary locsd 
lireparations ; and on rehrnary 19th Boscaw^en himself sailed with 
the fleet. After Boscawen’s departme, Sir Edward Hawke was 
despatched to blockade the French Channel ports, while Commodore 
Charles Holmes cruised off the north coast of Holland, and assisted 
in obliging the French and their allies to evacuate Emdeii. At 
the same time, troops were assembled in the Isle of Wight for an 
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intended incursion upon the coast of France, and Admiral Lord 
Anson assumed the command of the blockading fleet before Brest, 
while a squadron for the descent upon the French coast was collected 
under Commodore the Hon. Eichard Howe. It should be added 
that reinforcements were sent to India, under Captain Eichard 
Tiddeman ; that a' small force under Captain Henry Marsh went to 
the "west coast of Africa; and that an expedition, ultimately en- 
trusted to Commodore John Moore, sailed later for the West Indies. 
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HaTing tlins summarised some of tlie chief naval movements of 
1758, we may proceed to give accounts of the squadrons and their 
principal doings. 

In the East Indies Yice-Admiral Pocock was joined in Madras 
Eoad, on March 34th, by Commodore Charles Btevens, and, on 
April 17th, sailed, with the object of getting to windward of Port 
St. David, to intercept the French squadron which w^as expected on 
the coast. Comte d’Ache had reached Mamltius on December 17th, 
1757, and had there joined the small squadron under M. Bouvet, 
with whom he sailed on January ‘27th, 1758, and made for the coast 
of Coromandel ; but, owing to the monsoon, he did not anchor off 
Port St. David until April 28th. Having eleven i^essels, the Erencb 
cut off the escape of H.M.S. Brirlgcwater, 24, Captain John Stanton, 
and Triton, ‘24, Captain Thomas Manning, which were lying there, 
and which, to save them from capture, were run ashore and burnt. 
Dhkche detached thence the Comte ch Provence, 74, and the Dili- 
(jcnte, 24, to carry to Pondicherry M. de Dally, the new governor of 
the French East India possessions. On the 29th, at 9 a.m,, ere the 
detachment had disappeared, Pocock sighted the French squadron 
which then consisted of eight ^ ships fit for the line, wFereas the 
British consisted of only seven.- Pocock signalled for a general 
chase; npon which the French weighed and stood out to sea 
E. by E., with the wind, from the S.E. At 12.30 p.m. Pocock got 
within thi’ee miles of the enemy, who waited for him in line of battle 
ahead. He then hauled dowm the signal for a general chase and 


‘ nine were actually yut into line by tbe Frencli. 
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made that for line of battle ahead, wth the ships at a distance of 
half a cable apart. The Cumberland and Tiger, sailiu^- badly, did 
not get into their positions nntil 2.15, ndien Pocock bore don'n on 
the Zodiaque, d’ Ache’s flagship, -which occupied the centre of the 
Trench line. The captains of the Newcastle and Wegmouth un- 
fortunately mistook the signal for the line, and did not close up to 
the ships ahead of them ; and, when the Vice-Admiral signalled for 
closer action, these ships did not obey. The enemy opened fire as 
the British approached. The Cumberland was so long- in getting up 
that the Vice-Admiral, and the three ships ahead of him, had, for 
some time, had to sustain the whole fire of the Trench. Yet, Pocock 
did not return a shot until his ship had hauled up exactly abreast of 
the Zodiaque, and then, at 3.55 p.m., he made the signal to engage. 

Commodore Stevens, with the ships ahead of the Vice-x4.dmiral, 
behaved magnificently^ but the three ships astern did not properly 
support the van. This might have been serious, and even fatal, if 
there had not been corresponding mistakes and derelictions of duty 
on the Trench side. The captain of the Due de Bourgogne took up 
a post behind the Treuch line, and, in the most cowardly manner, 
fired across it at the British; and the Sglqdtlde, 36, a wnak ship, 
which seems to have improperly found a place in the line, was 
driven out of it at the first broadside The Conde lost her rudder, 
and was also obliged to fall out. In the van and centre, however, the 
action was for the most part fought wdth the greatest determination 
on both sides. In her somewhat belated attempts to get into action, 
the Cumberland nearly fouled the Yarmouth, and forced her to back 
her topsails, thus obliging the Newcastle and the Weymouth to back 
theirs likewise. But when the Cumherland had at length gained 
her station, the Newcastle held back, in spite of signals from the 
Vice-Admiral, and in s^nte of the Weijmoutlds hailing her to close 
up ; whereupon the Weymouth hauled her wind and, passing to wdud- 
ward of the Newcastle, got into line ahead of her and quickly obliged 
the Moras to bear away. The Cumberland in the meanwTile en- 
gaged the St. Louis, so materially relieving the Yarmouth. 

In the height of the engagement explosions of powder on board 
both the Zodiaque and the Bieu Aime caused some confusion. 
D’Ache signalled for those of his ships which had wuthdrawn to 
return to the action ; but they paid no attention. Still the fight was 
hot, and the Tiger was very hard pressed until she -wus assisted 
by the Salisbury and Elizabeth. As the battle neared its termina- 
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tion, the ship and frigate ’^v^hich had been detached by d’Ache to 
Pondicherry, and which M. de Lally had refused to allow to 
return at once, although d’Ache had signalled for them, were coming 
up ; but, the British rear then closing somewhat, and the fugitive 
French vessels not rejoining, d’Ache at about 6 p.m. bore down to 
his friends, and then, hauling his wind, made for Pondicherry, His 
final movement, which seems to be thus rightly interpreted, appeared 
to PoGock to have a different significance ; for he wrote : — 

“At four p.m. tlie rear of the French line had drawn pretty close up to 

their flagship. Our throe rear ships were signalled to engage closer. Soon after, 
M. d'Acbd hrohe the line and put before the wind. His second astern, who had kept 
on the Yarmouth's ipiarter most part of the action, then came uii alongside, gave his 
lire, and tlien bore tiway ; and a few minutes after the enemy’s van bore away also.” 

From this, as Captain Mahan points out, it w-ould appear that 
the French deliberately, before leaving the scene of the action, 
effected upon the principal English ship a movement of concentra- 
tion, defiling past her.’- 

Pocock hauled down the signal to engage, and rehoisted that for 
a general chase ; but such of his ships as had fought well were too 
disabled to come up with the enemy, and, night approaching, he 
stood to the southward wfith a view of keeping to the windward of 
the enemy, and of being able to engage him in the morning, if the 
French did not weather the British. With this object he ordered 
the QuecnhorougJi, 24, ahead to observe the enemy; and he coii- 
tinued to endeavour to work up after the French until 6 a.m. on 
May 1st, when, as he lost ground and pmsuit appeared to be useless, 
he anchored three miles south of Sadras. 

In this battle, which was fought about tw^enty-one miles from 
Lampraavy, the British had lost 29 killed and 89 wounded. At 
10 p.M. on the day of the action, the French anchored off Lam- 
praavy. There, owing to the loss of her anchors and to damage to 
her cables, the Bie?i AimS drove ashore and was wrecked; all her 
crew, however, being saved. In the engagement the French had 
suffered far more severely than the British, having lost 162 killed, 
and 360 wounded ; for the ships had been full of troops and the 
English fire had been directed, as usual, against the hulls rather 
than against the rigging. D’Ache afterwards proceeded to Pondi- 
cherry, where he landed 1200 sick, and superseded M. d’Apret, 
captain of the Due de Bourgogne, by M. Bouvet. It seems to have 
^ ‘ Tnfl. of Sea Power,’ 308. 
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been cbiefly owing to the backw^ardness of the captains in the 
British rear that the French were not completely defeated. 

At about the time of the action, the French on land had taken 
Guddalore, the garrison of which was allow'ed to retire to Fort 
St. David. That place w^as soon afterwards besieged by M. de Daily. 
Pocock received some additional men from Madras, including eighty 
lascars, and, having repaired the worst damages of his ships, tried in 
vain to work up along the coast. He then stood to sea, and on 
May 10th had stretched as far south as lat. 9^ 30', whence he 
endeavoured to fetch to the wdndward of Fort St. David ; but, 
standing in, he met with a strong west wdnd, and, being unable to 
get higher than Lampraavy, he anchored there on May 26th. On 
the 30th he sighted Pondicherry, and saw the French squadron in 
the road. 

D’Ache, upon descrying the British, called a council of war, 
which decided that the ships should remain moored close under the 
batteries to await attack; but M. de Dally, arriving from before 
Fort St. David, insisted that the British should be met at sea, and 
sent out to the fleet 400 lascars as a reinforcement. As de Dally 
had the supreme command in India, d’Ache w'eighed with eight ships 
of the line and a frigate ; yet, instead of bearing down on Pocock, 
who could not work up to him, he kept his wind and plied for Fort 
St. David, whither de Dally returned by land to prosecute the siege. 
But no sooner had de Dally departed than the governor and council 
of Pondicherry, who had full powers during de Daily’s absence, 
recalled d’Ache to protect their town. This order w’^as most service- 
able to the British ; for, soon after the return of the French squadron, 
three valuable East India Company’s ships, which must otherwise 
have been taken, got safely into Madras. 

Chiefly owing to the bad sailing of the Gmiiherland, Pocock failed 
to get up with the French squadron. On the 6th he heard that 
Fort St. George was likely to be invested ; and, realizing that should 
this be so, his ships would be unable to re- water on the coast, he 
made for Madras, where he brought his defaulting captains to court- 
martial. Captain George Legge, of the Newcastle, was dismissed 
the service; Captain Mcholas Vincent, of the Weymouth, was dis- 
missed his ship ; and Captain Wilham Brereton, of the Cnmherland, 
was sentenced to the loss of one year’s seniority as a post-captain. 

Fort St, David capitulated on June 2ud, and M. de Dally destroyed 
the place. Had he then gone at once to Madras, he could have 
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taken it easily ; but be delayed, and, in the interval, Fort St. George 
■vras considerably strengthened. Instead of going to Madras, he 
attacked Tanjore, in order to obtain payment of some money which 
had been promised by the king to M. Dupleix in 1749. Before 
Tanjore, his army, weakened by sickness and want of provisions, 
was defeated ; and, being obhged to raise the siege and to retire, 
closely pursued by his native opponents, he had some difficulty in 
reaching Carical. On his retreat thither he learnt that d’Ache, 
then off Bondicherry, had intimated his intention of proceeding to 
Mauritius. He therefore sent to remonstrate with the French 
commodore, and w-as thus able to induce him to postpone his 
departure. 

Vice-Admiral Pocock refitted, and, on July 25th, sailed with a 
favourable wind southward along the shore to seek the enemy. On 
the 26th he anchored off Lampraavy, where he took or burnt some 
small craft of the enemy. On the evening of the 27th he got within 
nine miles of Pondicherry, and saw the French fleet at anchor in 
the road. On the 28th, at 10 a.m., the French got under sail and 
stood to the southward with a land breeze; on which Pocock 
signalled for a general chase ; but the enemy kept to windward and 
anchored early next morning off Porto Novo. When the land breeze 
arose, the French weighed and stood to wmdward ; and at about 
8 A.M. were out of sight. In the afternoon Pocock burnt the French 
ship Restitution, a British prize, off Porto Novo. At 10 a.m. on 
August 1st he again sighted d’Ache, who was getting under sail off 
Tranquebar, and wffio soon afterwards formed his line of battle 
ahead with starboard tacks on board, and seemed to edge down 
towards the British. But when Pocock made sail and stood for the 
hrench, they hauled on a wind. At about 1 p.m., however, they 
foimed line of battle abreast and bore down on Pocock under easy 
sail. He, at 1.30, signalled for a line of battle ahead with the 
starboard tacks on board, and stood to the eastward under topsails, 
or with the maintopsails square so as to allow his ships to take 
station, in waiting for the enemy. At 5 p.m. the French van was 
abreast of the British centre at a distance of about two miles. The 
enemy stood on till his van was abreast of the British van, and then 
kept at about that distance until 6.30, when he hoisted his topsails, 
set his courses, and stood to the south-east. Admiral Pocock 
signalled to his van to fill and stand on, and made sail to the south- 
ward, keeping his line until midnight, when he judged the French 
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to have tacked. He then signalled the fleet to wear, and stood after 
the enemy to the westward. But, at daylight on the dnd, the enemy 
was not to be seen. In the evening, however, four sails were sighted 
inshore to the north-west; and on the 3rd, at 5 a.m:., the British 
sighted the French fleet off ]Sregax:)atam, about three miles to wind- 
ward, formed in line of battle ahead, with the starboard tacks on 
board.’- 

Pocock also formed his line of battle ahead on the starboard tack, 
and stood towards the French; and, seeing that the Comte de 
Provence, 74, led their van, he ordered the EllmhetJi, 64, to take the 
place of the Tiger, 60, an inferior ship, as the leader of his own line. 
At 11 A.M., the wind dying away, the British were becalmed; though 
the enemy still had a light breeze from off the land, and, with it, 
stood on, their line stretching from east to west. On that course the 
French passed at right angles so close to the rear of the British that 
they might almost have cut off the Cumberland and Newcastle, the 
stenimost ships. At noon a sea breeze sprang up, and gave Pocock 
the weather-gage. Both fleets thereupon formed line afresh ; and at 
12.20 P.M. Pocock signalled to bear down and engage. 

The Eli.mheth and Comte dc Provence began the action; but, the 
latter’s rnizen catching fire, she had to quit the line and cut away 
the mast. The French charge Pocock with throwing inflammables 
on board of them ; but the Vice-Admiral does not seem to have taken 
any special measures for setting his opponents on fire, though 
certainly in this battle they were unusually unfortunate in that 
respect. The ElUahetlds next opponent was the Biic de Bourgogne, 
which, being hardly pressed, would have been assisted by the 
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Zodiaquc, had not the latter had her wheel carried away by a shot 
from the Yarmouth, her first antagonist. To repair it, she went 
under the lee of the Due cV Orleans; but, as soon as she returned to 
the line, one of her lower-deck guns burst, and a fire broke out near 
her powder room. In the consequent confusion, her new steering 
gear gave way, so causing the ship to fall on board the Dug 
d' Orleans ; and, while the two ships were entangled together, both 



HEAK-ADMIRAL RICHARD KEMPENFELT. 
(From a llthograplied engraving hg Bklleg,) 


were heavily cannonaded with impunity by the Yarmouth and Tiijer. 
By that time the Gonde and Moras had been driven out of the line ; 
and, at 2.8 p.m., the Zodiaque being free, M. d’Ache bore away. He 
was followed in about a quarter of an hour by the rest of his ships. 

Pocock signalled for closer action ; and the retiring enemy was 
badly mauled as he went off under all possible sail. The signal for 
a general chase followed; whereupon the French cut away the boats 
which most of them had towing astern ; and crowded to the N.N.W. 
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A running fight was maintained till ahoiit 8 when the rreneh 
were out of range. Pocock, however, xsnrsued until dark, and, ai 
about 8 p.w., anchored three miles off Carical, while the French 
pursued their course to Pondicherry. 

The fight, considering its indecisive character, was a veiw bloody 
one, especially on the side of the French, who lost ‘250 killed and 
COO wounded. The ZocUaqiie alone lost 183 killed or dangerously 
wounded. On the British side, however, only 31 \vere killed and 
166 wounded. Both d’Ache and Pocock received slight injuries; 
and Commodore Stevens had a musket wmmd in his shoulder. 
Aloft the British suffered more than the French; and, had the 
w'eather not been fine, many of them must have lost their masts. 

D’Ache refitted at Pondicherry; and, being apprehensive of an 
attack there, anchored his ships close under the town and forts. 
Feeling also that he could not, in his then state, again fight the 
British, and that his remaining on the coast might lead to disaster, 
he again announced his intention of proceeding to Mamitius. M. de 
Dally and the French military and civil officers were astounded at 
this new determination, and endeavoured to dissuade him ; but he 
was supported by his captains, and, having landed 500 marines and 
seamen to reinforce the army on shore, he sailed for his destination 
on September 3rd. Pocock could not believe that d’Ache had any 
idea of withdrawing from the scene of oxDerations, and supposed that 
he would presently set out on a cruise. The Queenhorougli, 24, was 
therefore despatched to get news of the French ; but she failed to 
obtain any. The British sailed from Madras on August 20th for 
Bombay, calling at Trincomale for w^ater. The xldmiral ordered the 
Revenge, a Company’s shij), to cruise off' that port; and she actually 
sighted, and was chased by, d’Ache on his way to Mauritius ; but, 
though the British put to sea, they could not come up with the 
enemy. Pocock afterwards continued his voyage to Bombay. 

In spite of the withdrawal of d’Ache, between w'hom and 
M. de Dally the worst possible relations existed, the latter continued 
his activity, and on December 14th laid siege to Madras. The town 
was hard pressed, when, on February 16th, 1769, Captain Eichard 
Kempenfelt, with two twenty-gun ships and six other vessels, 
containing men and stores, arrived. Early on the 17th de Dally 
raised the siege, retiring in such haste that he left behind him much 
of his siege artillery, and large quantities of stores and ammunition. 
It was a remarkable and dramatic instance of the influence of sea 
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power upon history. Had d’Ache held the sea, and had he l)eeii in 
a position to prevent the arrival of reinforcements and stores, the 
Xdace must have fallen. The raising of the siege of Madras may be 
said to mark the beginning of the end of Freiich dreams of empire 
in India. 

On the Leeward Islands’ station, where Commodore John 
Moore (1) commanded in 1758, no fleet action or engagement of 
much moment happened during the year ; but there was great and 
commendable activity; and more than one of the transactions in 
those seas will be found noticed in the next chapter. 

On the Jamaica station, likewise, there were very few events of 
importance, though the enemy’s trade suffered severely, thanks to 
the excellent dis^Dositions of Vice-Admiral Thomas Cotes and to the 
vigilance of his cruisers. 

It has been seen that in North America preparations had been 
made for a new attack on Louisbourg. Eear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy (2) xflaced himself off that port as soon as the season permitted ; 
but, owing to fog and gales, he was unable to prevent the entry into 
the harbour of M. du Chaffault, who took out a strong scpiadron 
from Brest. Du Chaffault, however, fearing to be bloclvaded, left 
there six ships of the line and some frigates under M. de Beaussier 
to assist in the defence, and himself went to Quebec. Hardy only 
succeeded in intercex)ting the Foudroyant, 22, and a few other 
French craft bound up the St. Lawrence. The Foudroyant xfluckily 
stood a short action with the Captain, 64, ere she surrendered. She 
had on board a large amount of very valuable stores. 

Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen, who had been appointed 
to the command of the expedition against Louisbourg, sailed from 
Portsmouth in February. At the very commencement of his vo 5 '’age 
he lost the Invhicihle, 74, Captain John Bentley, which, missing 
stays, ran on a shoal east of St. Helen’s and became a total loss. 
But the Dublin, 74, was as quickly as possible substituted for 
her by the Admiralty; and she carried out Major-General Jeffrey 
Amherst, who was to command the military forces. The Dithlin 
met Boscawen on May 28th, as he was coming out of Halifax with 
his fleet; hut, being very sickly, she went on into port, while 
Boscawen with his w^hole force, numbering in all one hundred and 
sixty-seven sail of various kinds, made for Gabarus Bay. The fleet 
was dispersed by bad weather, and the main part of it did not reach 
the rendezvous until June 2nd. Among the celebrated men who 
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shared in this expedition were George Biyclges Eodney, Edward 
Hughes, later the opponent of Srifeen, and James Wolfe, the Lero 
of Quebec. 

The French were found to be well prepared, Louisbourg being- 
very thoroughly fortified, especially on the sea face. Between the 
day of his arrival and January 8th, General Amherst several times 
caused the troops to be put into the boats, ready for landing ; but 
on each occasion he was compelled by the state of the surf to desist 
and to re-embark them. In the interval the enemy was busy on 
his defences, and never omitted to fire on the ships when the}- 
ventured within range. On the 8th the army was again put into 
the boats ; and it was decided to make three separate attacks. 
Those on the centre and right were intended as feints or diversious, 
and were to be made in Freshwater Cove and on White Point 
respectively. That on the left was to be the real attack. It was 
made under Brigadier-General Wolfe, under cover of the Kennimj- 
ton, 28, Captain Dudley Digges, and Halifax, 12. The Diana, 30, 
Captain Alexander Schomberg, Grainont, 18, Commander John 
Stott, and Shannon, 36, Captain Charles Meadows,^ covered the feint 
in the centre; and the Sutherland, 50, Captain John Bous, and 
Squirrel, 20, Commander John Cleland (1), the feint on the right. 

These ships, as soon as they had taken up their stations, began 
a hot cannonade ; and, a quarter of an hour later, Wolfe's dmsion 
landed in the steadiest manner through the sui-f under a heavy fire. 
Many men were unavoidably drowned through the oversetting of 
boats, and much ammunition was w'etted ; but the troops, fixing their 
bayonets, drove the defenders from their position near the beach ; 
and, before night, all the other troops had been landed. Almost 
immediately afterwards the wind arose, and communication with the 
fleet was cut off for several days. Siege operations were begun on 
June 13th, the troops being at first much annoyed by the fire of 
the French ships in the harbour. The Admiral landed his Marines 
to assist. On the 28th the enemy sank the Apollon, 50, Fidelc, 30, 
Biche, 16, and Ghevre, 16, in the mouth of the harbour to blockade 
the entrance ; and on July 9th he made a vigorous but ineffectual 
night sortie. On July 21st the Entreprcnant, 74, one of the largest 
French ships in the harbour, took fire, blew up and set in flames two 

^ Properly Medows, but the List spelling is Meadows. This geutleuuin, 

afterward.s kuo^vn as Charles Pierrepont, became Yiscount Zjfewark and Earl Mauvers, 
He resigned while yet a captain, and died in 1816, 
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more sMps of the line, the GdUhre, 64, and the Caprioicux, 64. 
All thi-ee eventually become total losses. The fire from the two 
remaining ships of the fine being still troublesome, Boscawen, on 
the night of the 25th, sent into the harbour in boats 600 seamen, 
under Captains John Laforey and George Balfour ; and these, in, 
spite of a very fierce fire from the vessels and batteries, executed 
their mission. Laforey took the Fnident, 74, which, being aground, 
he burnt. Balfour carried the 64, and towed her into 

the north-east harbour. This decided the issue. Boscawen was 
making preparations to send in six ships of the line, when the 



governor proposed terms; and, after a brief correspondence, the 
place was surrendered on the 26th, About 3600 combatants 
became prisoners of war; and 216 guns, besides mortars, were 
taken, "With Louisbourg was surrendered, not only the island of 
Cape Breton, but also that of St. John.^ Boscawen sent home 
Captain the Hon. George Edgeumbe with the naval dispatches. 
The colours which were captured were placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Immediately after the fall of the place, Boscawen sent Eear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (2), with seven ships of the line, to destroy 
the Trench settlements at Miramichi, Gaspee, etc., General Wolfe 

’ The islamt of St. John was renamed Prince Edward’s Island in 1769, in honour 
of Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, and father of H.M. Queen Victoria. 
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accompanying him. Some ships were also sent to the island of 
St. John, with a garrison for it. General Amherst, who heard at 
about that time of the repulse of Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, 
embarked six battalions under convoy of the Captain, 64, for 
Boston, and then marched for Lake George. Boscawen left Mr. 
Durell, who in the meantime had been promoted to be a Bear- 
Admiral, with a part of the squadron, to winter in America, and 
himself sailed for England. On his passage, his squadron became 
separated, so that when, on October 27th, as he was entering 
the Soundings, he sighted the French squadron returning from 
Quebec under M. du Chaffault, he had with him in company only the 
Namur, 90, (flag). Captain Matthew Buckle (1), Boyal William, 84, 



(JO.\tMEMORATIVE MEDAL OF THE CAPTaRE OF LOUISBOtTKG, 1758 . 
i^From an orajhial kintlly lent hij H.S.H. Captain Frinec Louis of Batteuhenj, It.N.) 


Captain Thomas Evans, Somerset, 64, Captain Edward Hughes, 
Bienfaisant, 64, Captain George Balfour, Boreas, 28, Captain the 
Hon. Eobert Boyle Walsingham, Trent, 28, Captain John Lindsay, 
Echo, 28, Captain John Laforey, with two fireships ; and the 
Bienfaisant was useless, having but a few rounds of powder on 
board. The French squadron consisted of the Tonnant, 80, 
Intrepide, 74, Heros, 74, Protee, 64, and Belliqueux, 64, besides a 
frigate, and the Carnarvon, a captured British East Indiainan. The 
enemy, being on the contrary tack, passed the British squadron, very 
near, to leeward ; and, in passing, discharged his broadsides. 
Some of the British ships returned the fire ; but, the wind blowing 
hard, most of the vessels could not open their lower ports; and 
thus, in this partial action, very little damage w^as done. Boscaw’^en, 
in spite of the superiority of the French, changed his course and 
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stood after them. The night was very stormy ; l)ut, on the foi low- 
ing morning, the enemy was again discovered, tlioiigli his force 
then consisted of only four ships of the line and a frigate, one 
ship of the line having ewdently lost company in the darkness. 
Boscawen also had lost sight of all his frigates. He nevertheless 
renewed the chase ; yet, althongh there was at first no great 
distance between the squadrons, the British did not gain ground. 
The only prize made was the Ccirnavvon. The rest of the Trench 
ships got away. One of them, the BelUqueux, was afterwards taken 
off Ilfracombe by the Antelo])e, 50. Boscawen arrived at Spithead 
on November 1st. 

For their services in North America both Boscawen and Amherst 
received the thanks of the House of Gommoiis. The conquest 
which had been effected, besides being very important in itself, had 
involved a loss to the enemy of six ships of the line and five frigates,*' 
and had deprived France of one of her best fisheries, and of a 
valuable station for the privateers wdiich long had preyed on the 
coast commerce of the American colonies. It paved tlie way for 
future British successes on the North American continent, and 
sounded the death knell of the French dominion there. In fact, 
just as the raising of the siege of Madras was the turning point of 
the struggle in India, so the capture of Louisbourg was the turning 
point of the struggle in North America; and both results were 
brought about by the force of sea pow'er. 

It has been said that in 1758 a small squadron under Captain ' 
Henry Marsh was despatched against the French settlements in 
West Africa. It is curious to note that this belligerent expedition 
w’as first suggested by a Quaker, Mr. Thomas Gumming, who had 
been on the coast, and who knew some of the native xuinces. One 
of these had promised his co-operation against Goree and Senegal, 
and had undertaken, in case of the success of the adventure, to 
grant exclusive trading privileges to British subjects. Gumming 
represented that a force of a certain strength w^ould be required for 
the service ; but the administration uiiwrisely cut down his estimates, 
and repeatedly deferred action, imtil Mr. Samuel Touchet, an 
influential London merchant, warmly seconded the project. The 
force finally assigned for the service consisted of the Harwich, 50, 

1 In addition to the three frigates sunk in the mouth of the harhour by tiro enemy, 
the Diane (renamed manit), 36, had been taken by Sir CUiarles Hardy (2), and the 
Echo, 28, had been captured by the Juno and Scarluroiifjh. 
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Commodore Henry Marsh, the Nassau, 64, Captain James Saver, 
the Bye, 20, Commander Daniel Bering, the Sicau, 16, Commander 
Jacob Lobb, and the two eight-gun busses, London and Portsmouth, 
Commanders Archibald Millar and James Orrok, together with five 
small hired vessels canning from four to eight guns apiece. The 
troops included 200 Marines under Major Mason, and a detachment 
of artillery with ten guns and eight moilars. Mr. Gumming 
accompanied the expedition, which sailed from Plymouth on 
March 9, 1758. 

Prom Tenerife, wPere the sq^uadron called for wine and water, 
Mr. Cmnming, in the Sioan, went on in advance to arrange for 
assistance from the natives ; but, before he could conclude matters, 
the squadron itself arrived on the coast. Marsh decided not to 
wait for negotiations, but at once to proceed; and on April 23rd, 
he reached the mouth of the river Senegal, and sighted the 
French flag flying on Fort Louis in midstream, twelve miles 
above the bar. 

The enemy had armed a brig and six sloops, and had placed them 
above the bar to defend the channel through it. These much 
annoyed the British boats, which went in to sound. In the mean- 
time troops were put into the small craft. On the 29th the Swan, 
with the busses and armed vessels, weighed and made up the liver 
with a fair wind. The London, and some of the small craft, were 
wrecked on the bar ; but no lives were lost ; and most of the rest of 
the vessels got in safel 3 q and made for the enemy’s ships, -wbich 
promptly retired under the guns of the fort. On May 1st the work 
surrendered ; but the actual handing over of the place was delayed, 
owing to the action of the natives, who, not thinking that their 
interests had been sufficiently secured, blockaded the French. The 
difficulty being got over, the fort was occupied. In it ninety-two 
guns w'ere found ; and, with it, sixteen craft of various sizes were 
given up. The entire estimated value of the capture wuis about 
^200,000. Podor, and other stations further up the river, were 
included in the capitulation. For his services Mr. Gumming was 
granted a pension during his lifetime. These possessions had long 
sujiplied negro slaves to the French settlements in the West Indies ; 
a]id for that reason their loss was soon severely felt. 

Commodore Marsh, leaving a few small vessels on the spot, 
sailed next to attack Goree, about ninety miles to the southward. 
He arrived off the island on May 24th, and at once began a hot 
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cannonade, having anchored his ships with springs on tlieir cables. 
But he had miscalculated the strength of the defence ; and in about 
two hours and a half he had to signal his little squadron to cut, as 
the rigging and spars, as well as the hulls, were badly mauled, and 
about twenty men were killed, and forty wounded. This check was 
owing purely to the inadequacy of the force employed ; and towards 
the end of the year, the Government sent out a stronger squadron 
to complete Commodore Marsh’s work. In the meantime the 
Nassau, Swan and Portsmouth returned to England, with such 
trade as was bound thither ; and, later, the Bye sailed with a convoy 
for the LeeAvard Islands. Marsh himself escorted the trade which 
was bound for Jamaica. 

The new expedition was entrusted to Commodore tlie Hon. 
Augustus Keppel, wEo hoisted his broad pennant in the Torhay, 74, 
Captain Thomas Owen, and Avho had under him the Nassau, 84, 
Gaj>tain James Sayer, the Foiigueux, Captain Joseph Knight, the 
Dunkirk, 60, Captain the Hon. Kobert Digby, the Lichfield, ^50, 
Captain Matthew Barton, the Prince Edward, 44, Captain William 
Fortescue, the Exjyeriment, 20, Captain John Carter Allen, th,o 
B Oman Emperor, 20, Commander William Newsom, the Salta sh, 14, 
Commander Walter Stirling, and the two bombs, Eiredrake, 
Commander James Orrok, and Furnace, Commander Jonathan 
Faulknor (1). At Cork he picked up troops, under Lieut. -Colonel 
Worge, who had been appointed governor of Senegal; and, after 
some delay, he finally sailed thence on November 11th, 1758. 

In the early morning of November 29th, owing to an error in 
reckoning caused by bad weather, the Lichfield ran ashore on the 
coast of Marocco, and became a total loss.^ On the same occasion 
a transport also Avent to pieces. On December 28th, after having 
made a short stay at Santa Cruz, in the Canaries, the squadron 
sighted Goree, and at 3 r.M. anchored in the road in eighteen 
fathoms of Avater, the island bearing S.AV. by S. distant about four 
miles. The Saltash and the transports containing the troops were 
sent into the bay between Point Goree and Point Barrabas; and, 
early on the 29th, the troops from them were disembarked in boats 
in readiness to land on the island upon signal being made by the 
Commodore. Most of the ships gradually took up their assigned 

^ There was imfurtiinatelj^ some loss of life. The survivors were detaiued hy the 
Sultan of Marocco uutil ransomed, with other British subjects, for 170,000 dolhirs. 
(mptiiin Barton was tried for the loss of Ids ship, and honourably acquitted. 
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positions on the west or leewm’d side of Goree, and moored head 
and stern under a heavy fire, xit 9 a.m. the attack was hegnn by 
the Prince Echoard ; but the cannonade was not general until about 
noon, some of the vessels experiencing difficulty in taking up their 
stations. The bombardment W'as then rapidly effective ; for, after 
a brief parley, followed by an almost equally short renewal of the 
action, the enemy surrendered; whereupon Keppel landed his Marines 
to take possession. About three hundred French, and many negroes, 
became prisoners of war. The British loss was inconsiderable. 
After escorting Colonel Worge to Senegal, and cruising for a short 
time off the coast, the Commodore returned to England. 

In the Mediterranean Admiral Henry Osborn and Bear-Admiral 
Charles Saunders commanded. The French had on several occasions 
discovered the wisdom and advantage of despatching in winter 
their reinforcements of ships and troops for abroad, since they 
found that the British blockading squadrons and squadrons of 
observation were frequently prevented at that season by fogs or 
bad weather from obtaining touch of the outward-bound detach- 
ments. But one of their divisions which, under M. de La Clue, 
left Toulon in December, 1757, for North America and the West 
Indies, was forced by the vigilance of Admiral Osborn into Cartagena, 
and was there blockaded. The French Government, in response 
to M. de La Clue’s representations, sent five ships of the line and 
a frigate, under M. Duquesne, to endeavour to join him there, and 
then to assist him in breaking the blockade. Two of the line-of- 
battleships succeeded in getting in, but the rest of the force w-as 
not so fortunate. On February 28th, off Cape de Gata, Osborn 
at daybreak sighted four strange sail near his fleet, and ordered 
them to be chased. The French ships separated, but each was 
pursued. At 7 p.m. the Bevenge, 64, Captain John Storr, brought 
the Orphee, 64, to action; and, on the Berwicl', 64, coming up, 
the enemy struck. In the Bevenge, thirty-three were killed and fifty- 
four wounded, among the latter being Captain Storr. The OrpMc 
was but six miles from Cartagena when she hauled down. Meanwhile 
the Monmouth, 64, Captain Arthur Gardiner, the Sioiftsure, 70, 
Captain Thomas Stanhope, and the Hamjifon Court, 64, Captain the 
Hon. Augustus John Hervey, chased the largest of the enemy, the 
Foiidroyant, 84, flag ship of Duquesne. The Monmouth, being 
far ahead of her consorts, got up with and engaged the enemy 
at 8 P.M. and fought her gallantly. When Gardiner fell his place 
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¥ras taken by Lieutenant Eobert Garkett/ till 1*2.80 A.M., when 
tile Frenclnnan’s guns were reduced to silence. Not until tbeu 
was the Swi/fsure able to get up. Captain Stanhope hailed the 
foe to know whether she had surrendered, but was answered with 
a few guns and a volley of small arms, whereupon he poured in 
a broadside and part of a second, and the enemy promptly sur- 
rendered. Bhe had 100 killed and 90 wounded, while the Monmouth 
lost only 28 killed and 79 wounded. It was a magnificently con- 
ducted action, and Lieutenant Carkett was deservedly rewarded 
with the command of the prize. When measured, at Gibraltar, 
she was found to be 185 feet 3 inches in length from stem to 
tatfrail, and to have a length of keel of 155 feet. She was thus 
about 12 feet longer than the large Eritish first-rates of her day. 
Moreover she carried 24 and 42-pounders, whereas the Monmouth 
■was aimed only -with 12 and 24-pounders. 

As for the other French vessels, one, the Orijimmne, 50, was 
driven ashore by the Monarch, 74, Captain John Montagu, and 
the Montagu, 64, Captain Joshua Eowley. The last, the Fleiade, 26, 
escaped by superior sailing. 

Eear-Admiral Saunders was reheved in the spring by Eear- 
Admiral Thomas Broderick (W.), who went out in the Prince 
George, 80, Captain Joseph Peyton (1), which was unhappily burnt 
by accident on April 13th 'with a loss of 485 lives. Osborn con- 
tinued to blockade the French in Cartagena until he was obliged 
to go to Gibraltar to refit, leaving only some frigates to look out 
off the port. M. de La Clue then escaped and returned to Toulon. 
A little later Osborn, being in bad health, had to resign his 
command. He was succeeded by Eear-Admiral Broderick. 

The part borne by H.M.S. Seahorse and Stomholo, under 
Commodore Charles Holmes, in obliging the French and Austrians 
to evacuate Emden in March, 1758, scarcely merits detailed descrip- 
tion here. Su-ffice it to say that the service was creditably performed. 
Other events in waters near home must, however, be described at 
some length. 

Learning in the spring of the year that the French were fitting 
out a considerable squadron to escort a convoy to America from 
Isle d’Aix, the Admiralty ordered Admiral Sir Edward Hawke to 

' LieiUenant, 1745. Captain, for this sei-vice, March 12th, 1768. Commanded 
BMing Castle, 0‘4-, iu Byron’s action, 1779, and in Eodney’s action in the West Indies 
1780, and was lost in her in the hurricane of October 10th, 1780. ’ 
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endeavom' to mtercei^t it. He sailed from Spithead on Harcli lltli 
with seven shi^DS of the line and three frigates, and on the night 
of April 3rd arrived off the island. At 3 o’clock next morning lie 
steered for Basque Eoad, and at daylight sighted a number of 
vessels, escorted by three frigates, some miles to windward. He 
gave chase but they got into St. Martin, Ehe, except one brig, 
which was driven ashore and burnt by the Hussar, 28, Captain 
John Elliot. At about 4 p.m. Hawke discovered, lying oft’ Aix, 
the French men-of-war Florissant, 74, Spluu.r, G4, Hanli, 04, 
Dragon, 64, and Warwielc, 00, besides six or seven frigates, and 
about forty merchantman, which had on board 8000 troops. At 
4.30 the Admiral signalled for a general chase, and at five the 
enemy began to slip or cut in great confusion, and to run. At six 
the British headmost ships were little more than a gunshot from the 
rearmost of the French; but, by that time, when many of the 
merchantmen w^ere already agroimd on the mud, the pursuers 
W’ere in very shoal water; and, further pursuit being dangerous, 
and night coming on, Hawke anchored abreast of the island. On 
the morning of the 5th nearly all the French flotilla w'ere seen 
aground four or five miles a^vay, several being on their broadsides. 
■When the flood made the Admiral sent in the Intrepid, 04, Captain 
Edward Pratten, and the Medway, 60, Captain Charles Proljy, 
with his best pilots, as far as the W’^ater wuuld serve ; and ordered 
them to anchor there. They did so in about five fathoms, of which 
three fathoms were due to the rise of the tide. The enemy was 
very busy in lightening his ships, and in hauling and towung such of 
them as could be moved towards the mouth of the Eiver Cbarente ; 
and by evening some of the French men-of-war had been got thither. 
The British frigates did what they could, by destroying the buoj’s 
which they had laid down over their jettisoned guns and gear, 
to prevent the ultimate salving of the merchant vessels. That day 
160 Marines were imt ashore on Isle d’Aix; and, under Captain 
Ewer, they destroyed the works there and safely re-embarked. 
Hawke sailed on the 6th, having effectually prevented the despatch 
of supplies to America, and, it may be, so facilitated the conquest 
of Cape Breton and its dependencies. 

A greater continental expedition, consisting of two squadrons 
of men-of-war, and about 14,000 troops, under Lieut.-General the 
Duke of Marlborough, wus prepared somewhat later in the year. 
One naval squadron, wFich wus designed to directly co-operate 
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witli tlie army, was entrusted to Commodore the Hon, Eichard 
Howe. The other squadron, composed of upwards of twenty sail 
of the line, was commanded by Admiral Lord Anson, having under 
him Admiral Sir Edward Hawke. This force was intended to 
cruise ofi Brest and to j)revent any French squadron from inter- 
fering wdth the operations of Howe and Marlborough. As on some 
previous occasions, the main object of the projected demonstration 
on the coast of France was to divert French attention, and, by 
calling off trooj)s from elsew'here, to assist the King of Prussia and 
other British allies on shore; but the precise destination of the 
armament wais kept very secret. 

Plowe’s squadron consisted of one ship of the line, four 50’s, 
ten frigates, five sloops, two fireships, and two bombs, convoying 
one hundred transports, twenty tenders, ten storeships and ten 
cutters; together with a number of flat-bottomed boats, which 
were carried on board the ships, and which w^ere to be used for 
the landing of troops. On May 27th the whole armament was 
assembled at Spithead. On June 1st Anson wmghed and sailed 
to the westward ; and Howe soon afterwards made sail and steered 
straight across the Channel. 

At 8 A.M, on June 2nd, after a stormy but not unfavourable 
night, Howe sighted Cape La Hougue. The French were quickly 
alarmed, and, from his course, probably formed a shrewd guess as 
to his destination. The tides, and the frequent calms which super- 
vened, compelled the British to anchor repeatedly, but on June 5th. 
the entire force stood into Cancale Bay, six miles east of St. Malo. 
At 11 A.M. the Duke of Marlborough went in shore in a cutter to 
reconnoitre and was fired at. By 2 p.m. all the fleet was at anchor, 
and the signal was made for the flat-bottomed boats to be hoisted 
out, Plowe shifted his broad pennant to the Success, 24, Captain 
Paul Henry Ourry, and stood in with the Bose, 24, Captain Benjamin 
Clive, Flamhoroitgli, 28, Captain Edward Jekyll, and Diligence, 16, 
Commander Joseph Eastwood, to silence the batteries, clear the 
beach, and cover the landing. This he did, and then signalled for 
part of the troops to disembark. The landing was effected in good 
order and without loss, in spite of some musketry fire from the 
enemy posted on a hill behind Cancale. These sharpshooters, how- 
ever, soon fled as the troops advanced. More soldiers were after- 
wards landed, and before dark a large force was ashore. It lay on its 
arms for the night. The rest of the army, with the guns and stores. 
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was landed on the 6th; and, at dawn on the 7th, the whole oi' 
it except one brigade, that of Major-General the Hon. George 
Boscawen, marched away in two columns. It is not intended 
here to follow the military movements on shore ; it is only necessary 
to say that it was ultimately considered imxiracticable to attempt 
St. Malo, and that, after doing a great deal of damage, the army 
returned and re-emharked on the 11th and. l‘2th. The loss up to 
that time had not been more than thirty killed and w'ounded. 

Owing to adverse winds, the fleet did not leave Cancale Bay till 
June 21st ; and, after crossing and recrossing the Channel, it was 
on the 26th close in with Le Havre, It was intended to effect a 
landing near that town; but the enemy w’as found to be well 
prepared. On the 29th, therefore, the fleet bore away beJ'ore 
the wind for Cherbourg and anchored two miles from it. The 
batteries on shore fired, doing, however, no harm. Preparations 
were made for a descent ; but, a gale springing up and blowing on 
shore, there was a very great surf, and, when the weather grew 
worse, the fleet was in considerable danger. The crowded condition 
of the ships had begun to breed sickness ; the horses on board were 
almost starving for want of fodder; and, as nothing was to he gained 
by waiting, Howe weighed and re-anchored at Spithead on July 1st. 
The army was immediately landed in the Isle of AYight to refresh 
itself. In the course of this expedition the French frigate Guirlande, 
22, was taken by the Beiwwii, 32, Captain George Mackenzie, assisted 
at the last moment by the BocJicster, 50, Captain Eobert Duff. 

Some of the troops in the Isle of Wight were sent to reinforce 
the allied army in Germany ; and the remaining part of the military 
force was then entrusted to Lieut.-General Thomas Bligh, an officer 
who, though he had rendered good service, was then too old for 
the command. The squadron, having refitted and been strengthened 
by the arrival of the Montcuju, 60, Captain Joshua Eowley, again 
sailed on August 1st, when it had re-embarked the troops ; and on 
August 6th it anchored in Cherbourg Boad and was again fired at 
from the shore. The defences had been improved since the previous 
visit of the fleet, and many troops were in the town. Howe, who 
had with him Prince Edward,’- second sou of the Prince of Wales, 

^ H.li.H. Edward Augustus. Bom, 17d9; weut to sea, 1758; Captain, June lltli, 
1759; created Duke of York and Albany, 17G0; Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 1761; 
second in command in the Channel, with Howe as liis liag-captain ; Yice- Admiral 
of the Blue, 1702 ; Commander-in-Cliief in the Metliterranean, 1763 ; died at Monaco, 
September llth, 1767; buried in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster. 

VOL. III. 0 
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serving as a mitlsliipman, accompanied General Bligh to reconnoitre ; 
and arrangements were made for a landing. The fleet moved to 
Marais Bay early on the 7th, leaving only a frigate and a bomb 
before the town. Howe, whose broad pennant was then in the 
36, Caiflain Ai'chibald Cleveland, signalled to the frigates 
and small craft to cover the disembarkation. These drove off the 
enemy, and the troops were j)nt ashore with little opposition. All 
the infantry had been disembarked by the evening. On the 8th 
the cavalry and artillery followed, and a march was begun on 
Cherbourg, six miles to the eastward. The place was entered 
without any fighting, the enemy retiring from the forts as well 
as from the town at the approach of the British. By the 15th, the 
pier, works, magazines, etc., had been destroyed, and the various 
vessels in harbour had been sunk, burnt, or carried off. On the 
16th the army re-embarked, having lost but twenty killed and 
thirty wounded, although there had been frequent small skirmishes. 
Cherbourg was not then an important naval station, and the 
destruction of its harbour was a blow more mortifying than serious 
to the Trench. 

The fleet sailed on ilugust 17th, and on the 19th anchored in 
Portland Boad. But the authorities w'ere not satisfied with what 
had been done, and a continuation of the operations was ordered. 
The fleet, therefore, put to sea again on xbugust 31st, and on 
September 3rd anchored in the Bay of St. Lunaire, about six miles 
v/est of St. Malo. On the following day the army landed and 
encamped. On the 5th, Bligh detached a small force to burn some 
shipping at St. Brieuc ; and, on the same day, the Commodore and 
General reconnoitred the bank of the Eiver Eance to see if St. Malo 
could be attacked on that side. As the west bank was found to be 
wnll fortified and held, the design against the town was abandoned. 
On the day following, at a council of war, the Commodore stated 
that he did not consider it safe to re-embark the troops in the Bay 
of St. Lunaire, as the bottom was rocky and the w^eather threatened 
to be not good ; and he expressed his desire to remove the fleet to 
the Bay of St. Cas, and to embark the army there. 

The troops therefore marched off on the 7th ; but, unfortunately, 
they -wasted their time and did not make the best of their w^ay. 
They wnre much harassed by small parties of the enemy in woods 
and hedges, and had frequent encoimters with organised bodies of 
soldiers, losing men continually. On the night of the 9th, the 
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General, whose intelligence service seems to have heen ahuf^bt 
non-existent, learnt, to his surprise, of the presence, only three miles 
from him, of a large force under the Due crAiguillon. The Bay 
of Ht. Gas was then only four and a half miles off ; and an officer 
was sent in haste to Howe to inform him that the anny would 
proceed thither as quickly as possible. The Commodore, in tlie 
early morning, made as good a disposition of his ships as time 
permitted, in order to cover the re-emharkation. In the meanwliile, 
the retreat had begun, but it was 9 p.m. ere the heights above the 
Bay were gained. The strange error was committed of re-embarking 
all the guns and horses before the infantry, hlevertheless, b}- 
11 A.M., two-thirds of the army were on board. At about that time 
the enemy’s cavalry and infantry appeared, and opened a battery of 
guns on those who remained on the beach, doing great execution 
there and in the boats. Gradually the French descended from the 
hills ; and at last, after a desperate struggle, they seized the village 
of St. Gas. There were then on shore only about seven hundred 
British under Major-General Bury, whose dispositions and move- 
ments were excessively rash. At length the French got close up to 
the retiring British, whose ammunition was then exhausted ; and a 
rout followed. Part plunged into the sea, part seized and held a rock 
on the right of the Bay, whence many were taken off by the boats ; 
but the majority had to surrender. The army lost, in killed, 
wmunded, or taken prisoners, eight hundred and twenty-two officers 
and men. Of the naval officers who were superintending the 
embarkation, Captains Joshua Eowley, Jervis Maplesden, and 
William Paston, and Commander John Elphinstone (1), were taken. 
The further naval loss, however, was but eight killed and seventeen 
wounded. 

The fleet which, under Lord Anson, was intended to cover the 
operations under the Hon. Richard Howe and General Bligh, con- 
sisted of twenty-two sail of the line and eight frigates. It blockaded 
Brest and annoyed the enemy’s trade, but returned to Plymouth on 
July 19th, without having encountered the French. Sir Edward 
Hawke being ill, his place was taken by Rear-Admiral Charles 
Holmes, The fleet went back to its station on July 22iid, and 
in August it was joined by a contingent under Vice-Admiral Charles 
Saunders. The three admirals continued to cruise until the middle 
of September, by which time the operations against the French 
Channel ports had been concluded. Anson and Holmes returned 
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to England, leaTing Saunders to blockade Brest and to endeavonr 
to intercept the French sqiiadi’on which was expected from Quebec ; 
l 3 iit he did not fall in with it, and himself w^ent back into port in 
the middle of December. 

In 1759 the French made extraordinary efforts to retrieve their 
position at sea, and once more resorted to the old expedient of 
threatening an invasion, chiefly with a view to crippling British 
activity in distant parts of the world. But the situation of Great 
Britain was then in every respect much stronger than in 1756, 
wheti similar tactics had been tried ; and the scheme did not jiroduce 
the desired results. British troops were sent from England to the 
Continent, to North America, and to the A¥est Indies ; and a most 
formidable expedition ^\'as organised against Canada ; while, on the 
other hand, the French paid so much attention to menacing the 
British in the home seas that they almost entirely overlooked 
the business of iirotecting their own dominions abroad. 

In the course of the year France assembled three expeditionary 
forces: one at Yannes, in Brittany, under the Due d’Aiguillon, 
which was to be convoyed to Ireland by a fleet under M. de Coiiflans 
and M. cle La Clue ; one on the coast of Normandy, which was to be 
despatched from Le Havre against England ; and the smallest of 
the three, at Dunquerque, to be convoyed to Scotland or Ireland 
by M. Thurot and six frigates and corvettes. To meet these and 
other preparations the iniHtia was embodied, and the following dis- 
positions of ships were made. Commodore 'William Boys watched 
Dunquerque; Admiral Thomas Smith (4)^ and Commodore Sir Piercy 
Brett (1) commanded a force in the Downs ; Eear-Admiral George 
Brydges Eodney cruised in the Channel, and kept an eye on the 
ports of Normandy; and Sir Edward Hawke blockaded Brest. 
Elsewhere, Boscawen commanded in the Mediterranean ; Eear- 
Admiral Samuel Cornish went with reinforcements to the East 
Indies ; the squadron on the Leeward Islands’ station was 
strengthened by a division under Captain Eobert Hughes (2), and 
by troops imder Major-General Hopson ; and Yice-Admiral Charles 
Saunders and Major-General Wolfe were despatched against the 

^ Tlioinas Smith Avas called by the seamen of his day “ Tom o’ Ten Thousand,” 
because, while first lieutenant of the Gosport, in the absence of the caiitain, ho compelled 
a French frigate in Tlymouth Sound to lower her topsails by way of salute. For this 
art Lieutenant Smith was court-martialled and dismissed the service, but, on the 
following day, both restored unci posted. Captain, 1730; Eear-Admiral, 1747; Yico- 
Aibuiml, 1748; pre.sident of the court-martial on Byng; Admiral, 1757; died, 1762. 
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FOCOCK ASI) F'AmE. 

Frencli in Canada. The operations ot‘ tlii.s important and successful 
year in the various parts of the world may now be follo\ve<I in 
greater detail. 

In the East Indies, Yice-Admiral Pocock, who had refitted his 
scptadron at Bombay, sailed for the coast of Coromandel on 
April 7th, endeavouring to get thither in advance of the French 
fleet, which was expected back from Maiiritin.s. He succeeded in 
this object, and then cruised to intercept the enemy. On June 80th 
he was joined bj^ the Grafton, OH, and fiunderlaud, 00, with five 
East Indiamcn fidl of stores, of which he was greatly in need. On 
August 3rd he sailed for Pondicherry, and, during the rest of the 
month, cruised off that port, but could learn nothing of the enemy, 
and was at length obliged by lack of provisions and water to 
proceed to Trincomale. He sailed again thence on September 1st, 
hawng a few days earlier sent the East India Company’s frigate, 
Bcrenfji', to ornise oft' Ceylon and to keep a look-out for the French. 

M. d’Ache had readied Mauritius in September, 1758, and had 
there found a reinforcement of three sail of the line and several 
Erench East India Company’s ships. But provisions were so 
scarce that he had to send one of tlie inen-of-war and eight of the 
ludiamen to South Africa to purchase supplies. These reached 
Cape Town in January, 1759, and returned to ^lauiitiiis in April 
and May. M. d’Ache was tlins enabled to sail on July 17th for 
Bourbon and Madagascar, to pick up further stores, and thence 
for India. He reached Batticaloa in Ceylon on August 30th, and, 
having there learnt something of the movements of the British 
squadron, sighted it off Point Pedara ^ on September 2nd. His force 
consisted of eleven sail of the line, besides two frigates ; that of 
Yice-Admiral Pocock, of only nine sail of the line and one frigate. 

On that same day, at about 10 A.M., tbe Ucven(jc signalled to the 
Yice-Admiral that she saw fifteen " sail in the south-east, standing 
to the north-east. These wem the enemy. Pocock signalled for 
a general chase, and stood towards the Fremch under all possible 
sail ; but, the wind failing, the British were unable to get up. In 
spite of his great superiority, d’Ache apparently did all that lay in 
his power to avoid an action, although Pocock was equally anxious 
to provoke one. After much fruitless manueuvriug the French were 
lost sight of, and Pocock then stood to the north for Pondicherry, 

^ Called also Point Palmyra. It is the Y.E. point of Ceylon. 

- It does not appear that there were really more than thirteen. 
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ATbere lie expected to j5iKl bis foe. He arrived off that x^iace in tbe 
early morning of tbe 8tb, but saw no sbixis in tbe roadstead. At 
1 r.M., nevertheless, be sighted the enemy’s fleet to tbe south- 
east. He was then standing to tbe northward with a sea breeze. 
On tbe morning of the 9th, tbe French were again visible ; and 
at 2 r.ii., the wind springing np, the Yice-Admiral once more 
signalled for a general chase. Two hours later the enemy appeared 
to have formed a line of battle abreast, and in that formation bore 
down. But 110 action resulted. 

At t) .A.VL, however, on Sexiteinber 10th, the French bore &.E. 
by B., distant eight or nine miles, sailing in line of battle ahead on 
the starboard tack. Pocock,^ in Hue of battle abreast, bore down 
on them with the wind about N.AV. by AV. At 10 a.m. tbe enemy 
wore, and formed a line of battle ahead on the larboard tack ; and 
an hour afterwards Pocock did the same, the EU.vabctli leading. 
The action was begun on the British side by Bear-Admiral Stevens, 
who, in the Graftm, attacked the Zodiaque. The tactics of the 
da}’ x^i’ssent no features of sxiecial interest ; and the action is 
chiefly remarkalile for the fury with which it was fought ; for the 
fact that, owing to various defects, two of the British ships were 
aide to take only a very insignificant part in the engagement ; and 
because, in the evening, the whole of the snx>erior French S(xnadron 
bore away and stood to the S.S.E. under a crowd of sail. Most 
of the British ships w’ere far too damaged to be able to pursue ; 

^ (9rtlor (if battle (on the Btarhoard tack) of the British and French squadrons in the 
Bast Indies in the action of Septemher lOtli, 1759 : — 


Buiririi. ' Fitujaat. 


S5iip>. 

I.nm. 

Ci'iimiaiidcrs. 

Ships. 

Oima. 

Commund(M’«. 

J’:U!iibcth . . . 

01 

i Capt. r.icliard Tiddeniaii. 

Aetif .... 

(!) 


.Xeiiviixile . . . 

' flli 

' „ l-.iliu ,Mlchic. 

Jliiiiifanre . . . 



Ti'to' 


„ ’William Bren-tdii. 

Due il’Orlkints . . 

tid 

Capt. de .Suvville (2). 



I'llciu-- Admiral Charles 

A't. , . . 

(5(1 

. . . 


;) Stevens (It). 

Veyi(jeur . . . 

64 

„ de La ralliere. 


I)(,h]>t. Kldiard Ktnipen- 



tLieut.-Oeneral Comtu 



11 Idt. 

Ziuliugiie . . . 

74 

i d’Auhe. 



H Vice- Admiral flcnri'e 


i 

Yanumth . . . 

6G 

U I’dciick (lO. 

('mntede Prove nee. 

74 

Capt. de La Chaise. 



1 ((.’apt. dohn Harrison. 

Due ile Dou)<jot,ne. 


Bouvet (2). 

C'umlieilawli . , 

f>S 

u ,, .Tohn Stuklej- 

1 .Sfimorset. 

, lUvstre .... 
Fortum .... 


!<aHshiiri/ . . . 

rm 

! „ Disby l'ent(H). 

Ventaure . . . 


., do Surville (1). 

.'Sunderland. . . 

Hit 

( „ Hon. .Tames Col- 
i ville. 

,'SiiTphide. . . . 

' 30 

Weymiiuth . . . 


' T „ .Sir William Ilaird, 
;( Bart. 

Diliyente . . . 

h 


Qntfnhiimujk . . 

. 2. 

„ Itobert Kitk. 


1 



I Had litv'ii a U(j-guu ship, but wa-^ reduced tu a 5S to eas>e her. 
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and, having ordered the licrmr/c to observe the motions of the 
French, Pocoek lay to on the laiPoard tack to enalde his most 
shattered vessels to repair damages. At dawn on September 11th 
the French were seen in the S.S.E., about twelve miles away, 
lying to on the larboard tack, the ’uund being about west. On 
perceiving tlie British, they at once wore and brought to on the 
other tack, and so continued until evening, when they were so far 
oh that they were almost out of sight. At tliat time, the wind 
veering to the east, Pocock signalled his ships to wear, and stood 
under easy sail to the south-west ; the Hnndcrland towing the Neiv- 
castle, the IVei/iiioiith the Tif/er, and the Eliiabcfh the CumherltDid. 

The loss sustained Ijy the French in the engagement was, all 
things considered, enormous, amounting, as it did, to nearly 1500 
killed and woimded. Among the killed were the captains of the 
Zudiaqiic and Centmar, and among the wounded was d'Ache himself. 
The French made for Pondicheriy. The loss on the British side 
was also very heavy, being 509 killed and wounded, including 184 
who were either killed outright or died of their wounds. Among 
the killed was Captain Colin Michie of the Netrcaafle, and among 
the wounded were Captain Somerset of the Cumberhind and Ca]]tain 
Brereton of the Thjer. 

On September 15th the British anchored in the Eoad of 
Isegapatam ; and, having hastily completed their refitting, Pocock 
sailed with his ships again on the 20th. Oii his way to hladras he 
had to pass Pondicherry, where the French were lying ; and, un- 
willing to pass it by night, or to do anything to prevent M. d’Ache 
from fighting another action, he so arranged matters as to appear off 
the town at daybreak on September 27th. There he lay with the 
wind about W.S.W., with bis inaintopsails to the mast, and with 
but just sufficient steerage way on his ships for the proper main- 
tenance of the line. Thus the British drifted slowly to leeward, j'et 
not until Pocock had given d'Ache the fullest possible opportunity 
to come out and fight. But the latter had no such iuteiition ; and, 
after weighing and making a few meaningless demonstrations, he 
returned to port and there announced his intention of sailing 
immediately for Mauritius. He carried out this determination on 
September 30th, in spite of the anxious remonstrances of the shore 
authorities, and especially of M. de Lally. His principal motive for 
thus actiiig seems to have been his knowledge that Pocock tvas 
about to be reinforced by four ships of the line from England. 
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Pocock, being- short of water and stores, and with ships^ in 
had condition, returned to Madras, where he anchored on Sep- 
tember 28th. Thence he sailed on October 16th for Bombay, 
and on the 17th fell in with Eear-Admiral Samuel Cornish, with 
three ships of the Hue, one 50-gim ship,^ and three East Indiamen, 
which last, and the troops which had been brought out as reinforce- 
ments, ■were sent on to Madras escorted by the Qiieenhoroucjli. They 
reached that place on October ‘27th. Pocock proceeded to Bombay, 
and, after making various dispositions, sailed on April 7th, 1760, for 
England with a very valuable convoy, arriving in the Downs on 
September 22nd following. He left behind him Eear-Admirals 
Stevens and Cornish. 

Alluding to this last action, Mahan, after referring to the 
numerical superiority of the French, says : 

“Tlie fruits of victory, however, were with the weaker fleet, lor dAcho vetiinicd to 
Pondicherry and thence sailed on the 1st of the next nionth for the islands, leaving 
India to its fate. From that time the result \vas certain. The English continuetl to 
receive reinforcements from home, while the French did not; tlie men opposed to Laky 
wore siipc‘ri(»r in ahility; place after place fell, and in January, 1701, rondioheny 
itself surrendered, snrroimded hy land and cut ol’f from tlie sea. This was the end ol 
French power in India ; for though Poiulichony and other possessions were restored at 
the peace, the English tenure there was never again shaken, even under the attacks oi 
the skilful and hold Suffreii, who twenty years later met difficulties as great as dk^che’s 
with a vigour and conduct Avhich the latter at a more hopeful moment failed to show.” 

Yice- Admiral Pocock w'as deservedly made a Iv.B. for bis services 
and promoted to be Admiral of tbe Blue. 

Such naval successes as the French wmn in the East after the 
departure of Pocock were confined to the capture of the East India 
Company’s factory at Goml)roon in the Persian Gnlf, and the 
reduction of certain British settlements in Sumatra. These successes 


' JU'inforcement which reached Vice-Admiral Pocock in the East Indies in 
October, 1759 : — 


Ships. 

Omis. 

Comuiandoi's. 

Lenox ..... 

Due d' Aquitaine . . , ; 

York 

Fnhiioufh 

74 

04 

60 

50 

j Pear- Admiral Samuel Cornish (B.). 
\Captaiu llohert Jocelyn. 

! „ Sir William Hewitt, Bart. 

1 ,, Vincent Pearce (2). 

; „ Eichard Hughes (3). 


“ ‘ Inti, of Sea Power,’ 310. 
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were merely I'aids, without intiiieiice on the course oi' the war or on 
the future of Fran co-British commercial rivahy. The Dutch, seeking 
to profit by the temporary difficulties of the British, attemx^ted, with 
seven East Indiamen and some troops from Batavia, to seize Chinsura 
on the Gauges, but were checkmated Ijy the energy of Colonel Clive, 
Governor of Bengal, and b}" the gallantry of the masters of several 
British East Indiamen, who, under AVilson of the Calcutta, took or 
drove off the enemy on November ‘24th, 1759, after a sliarp action. 
The cap)tured Dutch vessels were afterwards returned to their owners, 
on security being given for the payment of .£100,000 damages. 

The British force on the Leeward Islands’ station, under Commo- 
dore John Moore, was strengthened by eight ships of the line under 
Captain Bobert Hughes (2), and by troops under Major-General 
Hoxison, in order that the force might reduce some of the French 
Ciiribbee Islands, which were supposed to be weakly garrisoned.’- 
The troops left England in November, 1758, under convoy of Captain 
Hughes, and reached Carlisle Bay, Barbados, in January, 1759. 
There Commodore Moore was met with. On the 18th of that month 
the whole force sailed for Martinique, and on the afterm^on of the 
15th entered Fort Eoyal Bay. On the morning of the Kith the 
BriMol, 50, Ca]3tain Leslie, and the liipon, 60, CajDtain Jekyll, 
silenced and occupied a fort on Negro Point. The WinclicHter, 50, 
Captain Le Cras, Woohcich, 44, Captain Peter Parker (1), and 
liochucli, 44, Captain Thomas Lynn, cannonaded the batteries in the 
Bay of Cas des Navires, where it was intended to diseml)ark troops. 


‘ fjist of the British lieet ou the Leewaril Islaiuls' stiuiuu uu'ler Cuiuiiiotlore John 
Moiiix* in ITa'.t: — 


Ciiniuiautlci^. 


Caiiiln-iiljtc . . . i 

.SO 

b'MO'j/f* . . . ; 

MU 

yui'fnV: .... 

74 ! 

Jliiclctitiilunu 

7U 1 

I'aniher . . . \ 

00 || 

Wiiichcfter . . . ^ 
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I 't.niijmilnre.Iiiliu Mtunv. 
i’aiit.Th4i!ua>. liuiiictt. 

,, Cl.nke 

,, Hiiiilie'' t'.;). 

„ Itichavcl Tyn'ell.i 
., JajiiestJaiuliiert^l). 
,, William Eaniiau. 

„ William Tie- 
la« iK-y. 

,, Eilw.ar(l .Tekjll. 
Molyneu.’i Shulii- 
ham. 

„ Eiluani T.e eras. 

,, Lacliliu Leslio." 


Ulii , 

l.ililiiiii' Cit 


I Uc 




ca . 


: Aiitijith 
I Ujtif . 

■' Aitiiijhhet\ biiinli 

Fttlcuii, blllllb . 

" (ii't'ihiilu, biiiub 
' Iii/ci'Hiil, bomb 


Commauileis. 


I 8 


Ciliit. I’oter I’ai kev ( 1).3 
Tb.lnla^ Lymi. 

,, Ell\^u^l^Cia^■k^.l) I 
„ (ieorso Muckpuv.ie. 
„ Willitttii NmtfiU. 

, Datiifl Iioriug. 

„ Eicliai'i King (1). 
Com. .bihu Holeh. 

,, Weston Varlo. 

,, Williiim Bayne. 

„ Sabin*' IteaLon. 

„ AlarkRobinsmCl'). 
,, .Samuel Cvetlale. 
j .Tamo', .Maekeii'/ie. 


1 Later, Capt. Laclilin Le.-,lie. ~ Later, Capt‘. Peter Parker (t). a Later, Capt. Daniel Bering, 

t Dionglit out tbe second battalion, of the Ttoy.i.1 Uiglilanders from Scotland. 

The above were eventually joined hy the Lanvuster, GO, Captain llohert Mann (2), 
the Emerald, 28, and the Grijfon, 28. 
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k lauding was effected at about 4 p.m. under Captains Molynenx 
Sbnldliain, James Gambier (1), and Thomas Burnett; and, by the 
following morning, nearly the whole army was ashore. But against 
4400 British, available for the service, there were at least 10,000 
French, including their militia ; and, after some small operations 
had been attemxffed. General Hopson, despairing of success, -with- 
drew’ his troops to the transports. 

The exjiedition then x^i’oceeded to St. Pierre, the caxutal of the 
island. But, on bis arrival off that jjlace on the 19th, the Commodore 
did nothing excejit send in liipon, 60, Ca^ffain Jekyll, to attack 
some batteries, the reduction of which -would not in the least have 
influenced the general fate of the island. Jekyll w'-as quite nii- 
supported; and, having fought from 2 till 4.30 p.m. with great 
gallantry and silenced one battery, he was obliged to cut his caljle 
and tow' off'. The jDosition of the liipon was for some time not 
unlike that of the Furmidnble under Captain de St. Bon at the 
attack on Lissa in 1866. She narrowly escaped grounding, and 
could not entirely get clear till 6 p.m. Jekyll behaved magniflceiitly. 

It wus then decided to abandon the attemjpt on Martinique, and 
to attack Guadeloujre ; and on the morning of the 20th the squadron 
sailed to tlie northward. By noon on the 22nd it was off Basse 
Terre. After the town had been reconnoitred and a council of w’ar 
held, it w’as determined that on the morning of January 23rd the 
citadel and various batteries of Basse Terre should be cannonaded 
and, if possible, silenced, by the Lion, 60, Captain 'William 
Trelawmey, St. George, 90, Caiffain Clarke Gayton, Norfolk, 74, Cap- 
tain Eobert Hughes (2), Cambridge, 80, Captain Thomas Burnett, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Moore, Panther, 60, 
Captain Molynenx Shuldham, Biirford, 70, Captain James Gam- 
bier (1), Berwick, 64, Captain William Harman, and Bipo)i, 60, 
Captain Edward Jekyll. The last named got aground, and was 
again in the greatest danger, until relieved by the Bristol and 
Boebiiek. At about 5 p.m. the enemy’s fire W'^as silenced. Neverthe- 
less, the town was rather wantonly destroyed on the following day 
by the fire of the four- bomb ketches. Indeed, Commodore Moore 
exerted from the first much unnecessary force. He might have 
landed his troops a little to the north of the tow-n, and so captured 
the place, which w^as open on the land side ; but he preferred the 
useless and risky expedient of ojDposing his ships to forts. In the 
action, how’ever, only about thirty men w’ere killed and about sixty 
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womuled, among the latter being Captain Trelawney, of the Lion. 
Conimodore Moore, o£ course, gained his object; and on the 24-tlL 
the army was put ashore and Ba.sse Terre and Fort Eoyal were 
occupied. The advantage was, unfortunately, not pressed ; and the 
French governor retired to the mountainous interior of the island, 
and was there a],)le to make a most courageous .stand for upwards of 
three months. 

During the interval, the Commodore detached the liophnck, 44, 
Captain Lynn, the Winchester, 50, Captain Le Cj'as, the Beririck, 04, 
Captain Harman, the Ikoifhrr, 150, Captain Bhuldham, the llhol- 
icicJi, 44, Captain Bering, and the lienvicn, d'i, Captain Mackenzie, 
under Captain Hariiinn; and this force, on February Idth, made 
itself master of Port Louis on the Grande Terre side of the island. 
But the guerilla warfare and comparative inactivity played havoc 
with the troops. There were great numljers of sick ; and many of 
them had to he sent to xHitigua. On February •27thCTeneral Hopson 
died, and was succeeded in the cliief military command by Majca;- 
Geiieral the Flon. John Barrington. Tliis officer was beginning to 
take somewhat more energetic measares than had previously been 
di.splayed, when the army was partially deprived of the assistance 
of the fleet in consequence of the arrival in tlie West Indies of 
M. de Bompart, with five ships of the line and tliree large frigates, 
contaijiing troops intended for the relief of the French islands. 
Commodore Moore felt it necessary to proceed to Prince BuperCs 
Bay in the Island of Dominica, so tliat he might be in a position to 
w^atch and promptly follow the motions of the enemy, who lay in 
Great Bay, Fort Eoyal, Martinicpie. The operations on shore were 
thereafter conducted chiefly by the army. The inevitable capitula- 
tion was signed on !!May 1st, "M. de Bompart not having interfered. 
Nevertheless, after Guadeloupe had surrendered, he made a brief 
descent upon the island, and then, learning the truth, returned to 
Martinique. Moore heard of this movement of the French scpiadroii, 
and put to sea in search of the enemy ; but he failed to find him, 
and once more anchored in Prince Eupert’s Bay. After the capture 
of Guadeloupe, General Barrington siunmoned, and received the 
surrender of, Marie Galante, the Baintes, La Desirade and Petite 
Terre. A little later Moore, reinforced by the Bammnahlc, 04, and 
the Nassau, 04, proceeded to Basse Terre Eoad, and, on June 25th, 
despatched part of the army to 'England under convoy of the 
EochueJi. 
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Tlieir inferiority of force prevented the French from attempting 
anything of imjiortance against either the British fleet or the British 
garrisons in the West Indies; and, as no French fleet put to 
sea, Moore had subsequently to confine himself to repressing the 
enemy’s privateers and to protecting British trade. On the Jamaica 
station, where Yice-Admiral Cotes still commanded, the situation 
was very similar; and, though nseful work was done by the cruisers, 
no event of importance happened. 

In jSTorth America the plans which had been formulated by the 
Earl of Loudoun during his commandership-in-chief continued to 
be carried out after his supersession; and, in pursuance of these, 
four considerable expeditions were entered uj)on in 1759, the object 
of all being the ending of French rale in Canada. Three of these 
expeditions, one against Fort Niagara, under Brigadier-CTeneral 
Prideaux ; one against the French settlements on Lake Erie, under 
Brigadier-General Btanwdx ; and one under Major-General Amherst 
against Grown Point and Ticonderoga, were mainly military. The 
fourth, under Tice-Admiral Charles Saunders and Major-General 
Wolfe, against Quebec, was fully as much naval as military. All, 
however, were parts of a single scheme, which was designed to 
occupy the French in several quarters simultaneously, and so to 
prevent them from concentrating their full strength at any one 
point. The various expeditions were intended ultimately to assist 
one another ; Init that all the schemes did not accurately dovetail 
as originally intended is only natural. That mistakes should be 
committed and that there should be in some cases lack of fore- 
sight and of due preparation, vrere matters of course. A'et, in 
spite of local insuccesses, the great combined undertaking was 
in its results triumphant, thanks largely to Saunders and, above 
all, to Wolfe. 

Prideaux’s force of about 5000 men started on May 20th froih 
Schenactady up the Mohawk River, and so, amid great difiiculties, 
to Oswego on Lake Ontario ; whence, leaving there a detachment, 
it crossed the lake and reached Niagara on July 6th. In the 
operations General Prideaux was killed by accident, and the com- 
mand devolved upon the Colonial colonel. Sir William Johnson, 
Bart., who, after defeating a relieving force of the enemy, received 
the surrender of the fort on July 25th. Johnson, being short of 
ammunition and supaplies, then returned to Oswugo, where he 
relinquished his command to Brigadier-General Gage, who built a 
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fort there, while Captain Joshua Loriug, E.iS., snperiiiteiitlen tlie 
construction of two large vessels for the navigation and cominand 
of Lake Ontario and the Eiver St. Lawrence. 

The expedition under G-eneral Stanwix was completely success- 
ful, ljut it was so purely a military one that there is no need to 
describe its operations here. 

The expedition under General Amherst against Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga was in many respects a large and powerful one ; yet it 
should have included a great number of ship’s carpenters, and 
quantities of supplies for the creation of a naval force on Lake 
Champlain. This provision was, however, overlooked. Al^out 
June 1st, the army w'as assembled at Fort Edward, and on 
June 11th it marched to the banks of Lake George. Such boats 
and radeaux as could be built were of an unsatisfactory nature ; 
but at length a motley flotilla was collected, and the army embarked 
and proceeded down the Lake. On Jime 22nd the troops were landed 
near the Second Narrow's and advanced agam.st Ticonderoga, which 
on the 25th was evacuated and blown up, the enemy retiring on 
Crow'll Point. The boats and radeaux were then laboriously got 
into Lake Champlain. On August 1st, Amherst learnt that Crow'ii 
Point had been abandoned ; and on the 4th he oceujiied it. He at 
once set to w’ork to endeavour to ]put a suitable naval force on Lake 
Champlain, so that he might be aide to press on and effect a 
junction with the force under Wolfe. But, owing to the lack of 
preparations, there w'ere delays ; and, although the French force on 
the Lake w'as in part taken or destroyed, the approach of winter 
obliged Amherst at the end of October to cut short his advance and 
to return to Grow'ii Point. Thus, both Prideaux and Amherst, W’ho 
were to have held forth helping hands to Wolfe, failed, perhaps 
through no fault of their ow'ii. Only Stanw'ix, whose object w'as 
rather diversion than actual and immediate co-operation, completely 
gained his end. It is not the least of Wolfe's merits that, in spite 
of the lack of expected help, but with the cordial co-operation of the 
Navy, he brought to a triumpbant conclusion the most important 
and difficult expedition of the four. 

Wolfe had w'ith him ten battalions of infantry, three companies 
of grenadiers and some com];)anies of artillery and rangers, about 
9200 men in all. The fleet, which w'as to convoy and support the 
force, was under Yice-Admiral Charles Saunders and Bear-Admirals 
Philip Durell (1) and Charles Holmes, and consisted of tw'enty sail of 
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tlie line, t\vo fifty-gnn ships and munerous frigates and small craft. ^ 
Part of this fleet was already ou the Isorth American station under 
Diirell, and had wintered at Halifax. As soon as the season per- 
mitted, Dnrell had entered the RiYer St. Lawrence, and on May ‘3;Jrd 
got lip as far as Isle Bic. Holmes -went out from England to 
Halifax early in the year 1759 to forward ^^reparations ; and on 
Eebriiary 17th Saunders and "Wolfe sailed from Spithead. The 
main body of the exxiedition \vas gradually assembled at Loiiisbonrg 
in the island of Cape Breton ; and there it was joined by the troojps 
in garrison. On June 1st it began to leave the harbour ; and on the 
•28rd the fleet found Rear-Admiral Diirell near Isle Coiidres, and 
obtained from him some French pilots whom he had secured by a 
ruse. Dnrell, reinforced, wns left oft’ Isle Conches to bar the river, 
and Saunders, hoisting his flag in the Stirling Castle, 64, Captain 
j\riehael Everitt, proceeded, and on June lOth anchored off Isle 
d' Orleans, a few* miles below Quebec. 

The Marquis de Montcalm, who defended the city, had taken all 
possible x)recaiitions, and had removed the buoys and marks. His 
main army was about 14,000 strong, and lay at Beanport, to the 
immediate north-east of Quebec. Detachments of it w^ere x>osted 
down the river at x)oints whence it wms expected that the advancing 
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British, could he annoyed. He had also thrown np strong works on 
the north side of the river, between the Eiver St. Charles and the 
Balls of Montmorency, and had armed two hulks in tlie Eiver 
St. Charles to defend the communications with the army and 
Quebec. The Gfovernor of the Province, Caj)tain de Yaudrenil, 
was, however, a naval officer, while the Marquis de Montcalm was 
a soldier ; and there was not a good understanding between them. 
Montcalm prudently desired to make his preparations with a view 
to the necessity of a retreat ; but de Yaudrenil maintained tliat 
such precautions were needless, and that if the whole French force 
were concentrated on the north side of the river, the worst the 
British could do would be to demolish some of the houses in 
the city. 

On June ‘27th,' the British army landed on Isle d’Orleans and the 
French defences were reconnoitred. Towards night the ships were 
disposed to the best advantage, and measui-es were taken to prevent 
damage from the enemy’s fireships, which were known to be in 
readiness higher up. A certain number of Marines had been taken 
from those ships which had been left at Isle Coudres under Durell, 
and these were distributed throughout the fleet. At midnight on 
June 28th, the French sent down seven fireshixis and two fire rafts ; 
but they were grappled and towed clear by the activity and good 
conduct of the seamen. Yice-Admiral Saunders then decided to 
move some of his vessels into the open space of water immediately 
below the town, known as the Basin of Quebec ; and, to afford them 
some protection, he induced General Wolfe to order the occupation 
of Point Levis l^y Brigadier-General Monckton. The enemy tried 
to dislodge this force on July 1st by means of floating batteries, but 
in vain. The batteries were driven back by the fire of the Trent, 28, 
Captain John Lindsay. Ultimately some large ships were stationed 
a little higher up the river. Above these were frigates ; and again 
above them armed boats rowed guard every night. The enemy 
thereupon ordered such ships as he had up to Batiscan, sixty .miles 
above Quebec, but kept most of their crews in the city to assist in 
working the guns. Batteries were erected on Point Levis to 
bombard Quebec, and, the works on Isle d’Orleans having been com- 
pleted, W olfe, on July 9th, embarked his troops, and under convoy 
of the Porciqjine, Id, Commander John Jervis, and the Boscawcn, 
armed ship, 16, Coimnander Charles Douglas, effected a landing on 
the north shore of the river below the falls of Montmorency. 
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On July iHtli the SiifherlanrJ, 50, Cax:)tain John Eons, the 
Squirrel, 20, Cax^tain George Hamilton, two armed slooxis, and two 
transx)orts, x^assed the town nithont loss, and gained the npx:)er river. 
On July 31st, siix^x^orted by the fire of the Centurion, 60, Caxhain 
■\Yilliani Man tell, an attemx^t was made to land troox^s below the 
enemy's entrenchments ; but the force had to be drawn off to the 
beach. Borne efforts were then made to destroy the French shix)s 
a])o\‘e the town and to ox>eii communication with General Amherst, 
who was sux'^x^osed to be advancing from Crown Point. The Lowes- 
toft, ‘28, Cax)taiu Josex^h Deane, the Hunter, 10, Commander 
William Adams (2), two armed slooxos, and two storeshix^s, x^assed 
11X3 to co-ox3erate ; but it was found that the force could not be got 
further than about thirty miles above Quebec. 

On August 29th, the Seahorse, ‘21, Captain James Smith, two 
more armed slooxis, and two more storeshix3S, were sent x^ast the 
town in x3rex3aration for a XJrojected attack on Quebec from the west. 
Eear-Admiral Holmes took command of the flotilla on the upx3er 
river. On the night of Sex3tember 4th, all the flat-bottomed boats 
and many vessels passed the town ; and as many troops as could be 
spared were sent up with them. On the evening of the 12th, all the 
boats remaining below the town were filled with Marines ; and on 
the following morning at break of day they made a feint of landing 
on the northei'n shore below the city, under cover of the fire of the 
frigates and sloox3S, Troops had been already got into the boats on 
the upper river, where Wolfe himself then was ; and in the starlight 
they moved still further up, a French corxis under M. de Bougain- 
ville ^ marching x)arallel udth them along the north bank. An hour 
before daylight the boats turned and rowed down at great speed, 
current and ebbing tide being both in their favour, and were followed 
]3y the ships. The whole force exuite outstripped the French, who 
attempted to keep up with it. Just as day was breaking the boats 
arrived eastward of Sillery, a short distance above Gax 3 e Diamond, 
those containing the light infantry f ailing a little lower down. 
There the attacking force disembarked at the foot of a woody 
precipice, scaled the height, and dispersed the guard on the summit ; 

^ Louis Atjtuine do ]'5uiigamville. Bom, 1729; Legau life as a lawyer; secretary 
to tiie I’reiicli embassy in Limdou, 1735; had previously, in 1752, Ijeen elected a 
Fellow ot* the Royal Society lor a tre.atise on the integral calculus ; aide-de-camp to 
Montcalm in Canada; founded a French colony in the Falkland Islands, 17G3; circum- 
navigated the globe, 1766-68; commanded at sea during the war of American Revolu- 
tiun; vice-admiral, 1791; made a senator hy Naxtoleon; died, 1811. 
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and presently the -^^'hole army was pouring up the steep slopes, and 
forming on the top, to await the approach of the main bodj' of tlie 
French, who, under Montcalm, were seen to be in motion. 

The action began early. At 8 a.m. the sailors dragged up a gun, 
which was most useful. By 10 the battle had become very general, 
the enemy advancing mth courage to within thirty yards, but then 
wavering under the British fire, and Ijeing followed up with the 
bayonet. It was at that time that "Wolfe, at the head of the Louis- 
bonrg G-renadiers, received a second wmund, wFich proved mortal. 
The Marquis de Montcalm was also fatally w'ounded. After some 
further fighting, the French retreated to the city. General the 
Hon. George Townshend, wFo succeeded to the command, fortified 
the position which had been won. Additional ships w’ere brought 
up ; and iDatteries were being erected to bombard Quebec, wFen, on 
the 17th, the enemy offered to surrender. The Vice-Admiral and 
General, and the French commandant, signed the cajiitulation on the 
morning of the 18th. Later in the day the upper towm was taken 
possession of by troops under Lieut. -Colonel Murray, and the low'd' 
town by seamen, under Captain Hugh Palliser, E.H. The Vice- 
Admiral’s dispatches were sent to England by Captain James 
Douglas (1), of the Alcicle, wLo was knighted by the King, and 
presented with £500 wherewith to buy a sw’ord. Throughout the 
British dominions a public thanksgiving was ordered. Wolfe's 
body was sent home in the Royal WilUam, 84, and a monument to 
his memory wras erected at the national expense in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Saunders sent back to England his larger ships under Holmes 
and Durell, and followed in October, leaving Captain Lord Colville 
in command, with his own ship (the NortJmmhr.rland, 70), the 
AlcMc, 64, the Trident, 64, the Tembrohe, 60, the Prince of 
Orange, 60, and several frigates, in North America. The Race- 
horse, bomb. Commander George Miller (1), and Porcuinne, 14, Com- 
mander John Macartney, were left to winter at Quebec. 

After the British fleet had retired, the French ships at Batiscan 
also fell down the river, waiting at Cape Eouge for a fair wind to 
carry them past the batteries of Quebec. On November 22nd, three 
of them, the merchantmen Soleil Royal, 24, Seneeterre, 24, and Due 
de Fronsac, 24, drove ashore in a gale and were lost. On the 24th, 
in the night and on the ebb, the rest came down with a favourable 
breeze ; and, although the garrison was ready for them, and every 
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possible gun was fired at them, tbej" all got past safely except one, 
another merehantnian, the Elimhcfh, which took the gromid on the 
south side ol‘ the river. Her crew made preparations for blowing 
her up, and then with the assistance of the crews of the merchant- 
men MavhaifU, '24, and CMnnv, 22, boarded and carried a British 
schooner in which they escaped. On the following morning Com- 
mander Miller, of the liaceliarse, went on board the Elisabeth, and 
ordering a light to be struck, inadvertently blew up the ship and 
destroyed most of his party. He and his lieutenant survived to 
lie removed, but were so fearfully injured that they died "within a 
few days. 

The campaign was a most successful one, chiefly because the 
French had made but faint efforts to divert British attention from 
the main objects which w^'ere kept in view by Mr. Pitt. On the 
other hand, the British would not allow their attention to be 
diverted in the slightest degree. Beatson rightly observes that ; — 

“liaiOI. do Boijijiart, wiion 3io found he could not prevent the island of GnadeJonjje 
from foiling into our lumds, steered for Xew York ivitli his scpuulron, he might have 
made such an hujiressiou there as Avoiild have ohliged General Amlierst either to come 
liiinself, or at least to make such a detacliuient from his army as would perhaps liavo 
disahk-d hiitt from acting on the offensive for the rettiaiucler of the campaign. From 
New York, jM. de Bompart might have gone to Halifax, or 8t. John’s, Newfoundland, 
or both. An attack on either of these places Avould have obliged Admiral Saunders to 
nndte such a detiichment from his tieet as nught have greatly diminished our efforts 
before Quebec, and, perha])S in the end, would have prove<I the ruin of the enterprise ; 
while before such detachment couLl have been able to overtake M. do Bompart, lie 
might have done his business, and saileil for Europe.” 

It was of course inevitable, when France was straining all her 
resources in order to invade Great Britain and Ireland, and when 
there were no considerable British forces in the Mediterranean, that 
she should endeavour to collect as large a naval force as jiossihle at 
Toulon, and then to send it round to join her main fleet at Brest. 
Vice- Admiral Broderick commanded in the Mediterranean. Early 
in the spring of 1759 his small squadron was reinforced by several 
ships from England, and he received, and was able to carry out, 
orders to w'atch Toulon. But Pitt was not content with merely 
reinforcing the Mediterranean fleet. On April 14tli, Admiral the 
Hon, Edward Boscaw^en, with three more sail of the line and some 
frigates, left Spitliead to take over for a time the chief command on 
the station, and on April 27th he arrived at Gibraltar. There he 
made arrangements as to the dispositions of cruisers and convoys ; 
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and, sailing on May 3rd, joined Vice-Admiral Broderick oft' Cajje 
Sicie on May IGth, and assumed tire command. 

The Trench squadron prex^ared at Toulon was in charge of 
M. de La Clue ; and, when the British arrived off the x>oi’t, it was 
almost ready for sea. The Trench were carefully blockaded, or 
rather, watched with a view to x>i-’eventing them from leaving 
without being detected and followed. On June 7th, before they 
attemx^ted to come out, Boscaw'en chased tw^'o Trench frigates, and 
drove them into a fortified bay near Toulon, -whither on the 8th, he 
ordered the Gidloden, Conqueror and Jerscjj, under the orders of 
Cax^tain Smith Callis, to x^it-’oceed, and, if x)ossible, destroy them. 
The shix^s were gallantly taken in ; hut, -uTen under the batteries, 
they w^ere becalmed ; and, after a sharp two hours’ engagement, they 
had to be recalled without having accomxffished their object. The 
Gidloden lost 16 killed and 26 wounded : the Conqueror, 2 killed and 
4 wounded: and the Jersey, 8 Mlled and 15 wounded; and all the 
vessels were badly damaged aloft. 

The Admiral continued on his station until he -w^as compelled, at 
the beginning of July, to go to Gibraltar for pmvisions and repairs. 
Preferring Salon ^ for watering xmrposes, he X)nt in there on the 8th, 
remaining until the 24th ; and thus he only reached Gibraltar on 
August 4th. Meanwhile he ordered the Lyme, 24, Captain James 
Baker, to cruise off Malaga, and the Gihraltccr, 24, Captain 
William M'Cleverty, to cruise between Bstepoiia and Ceuta to keep 
watch for the enemy. On August 17th the latter descried the 
Trench fleet, consisting of ten sail of the line, two fifty-gun ships 
and three frigates, close in under the Barbary shore. Captain 
M‘Cleverty made at once for Gibraltar, and arrived off Europa Point 
at 7.30 P.M., when he signalled the force and situation of the enemy 
to the Admiral, who sent off an officer to the Gibraltar, ordering 
her to keex3 sight of the foe and from time to time to signal to him 
accordingly. The British squadron was not quite ready for sea, and 
Boscawen’s flag-ship, the Namur, in x)articiilar, had not so much as 
a single sail bent. Still, a little before 10 p.m., the whole fleet, of 
thirteen sail of the line and twm fifty-gun shix)S besides frigates, was 
out of the bay. 

Owing to the haste in which they had gone out, and to the 
Admiral, after leaving harbour, carrying a press of sail to the 
westward, the ships were, on the following morning, in two w^ell 
^ A few mile.'? soutli-west of Tarragoua. • 

p 2 
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defined divisions. The Warspite, CuUoden, Swiftsure, Intrepid, 
America, Portland, and Gifernseu, which had lain at anchor near the 
Namur and had put to sea along wdth her, vrere still with her. 
Vice-Admiral Broderick, in the Prince, with the rest of the 
squadron, was many miles astern. At 7 a.m. on the 18th, ^ the 
advanced division sighted the enemy to the westward. There were 
then visilde only seven sail, and it afterwards proved that the rest 
had gone, without orders, into Cadiz during the night. De La Clue 
first tliought that the ships coming up behind him -were his own 
missing vessels ; but he ^vas disabused when Eoscaw^en signalled a 
general chase to the N.W. At 9 a.m. the British Admiral ordered 
his sternmost ships to make more sail. This soon had the effect of 
bringing up the Vice-Admiral’s division, which eujo3''ed a fine easterly 


^ British and rreiioh fleets off Gibraltar in August, 175t'i ; indicating, the order in 
which the aflvauced British ships got into action on August 18th; the loss suffered l)y 
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Suffren, who was in her, thus became for the second time a prisoner to the British. 
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breeze, while the enemy bad barely enough wind to give them 
steerage way. Thus the British gained on the chase till, at about 
1.25 P.M., Boscawen signalled to engage. 

At 1.30 P.M. the enemy began to fire at the headmost British 
ships as they came np ; and since Admiral Boscawen perceived tliat 
the French intended to make off as soon as the breeze should reach 
them, he naturally desired that the most advanced ships ol his fieet 
should push on and attack the enemy’s uau, to stop their tiiglit until 
his remaining ships could get up. He therefore ordered the J mr.rleu 
and Giiernscij to make more sail. At about 2.30 v.M. the Cullodcn 
began to fire on the Gentaurc, the rear ship of the enemy ; and, very 
soon afterwards, the America, Portland, Gtieruseti and mfr^Afe got 
into action. The wind had by that time dro]iped altogether, so far 
as the ships which were in action were concerned. The British rear 
division, however, still had a breeze, and was thus able to get up in 
time to have a share in the victory. 

Boscaw^en, himself, in the Namur, was in action with the stern- 
most ships of the enemy at about 4 o'clock. The Steiflsuir and 
Intrepid were at that time to windward of him; and, hailing the 
former, he ordered her to push on for the enemy’s van ship. By 
about 4.30 p.m., the Namur was close alongside the Ockui ; and, 
when the two had been engaged for about half-an-hour, the Namur, 
having lost her mizenmast and both topsail yards, was disalded, and 
fell astern. De La Clue made every effort to take full advantage of 
this misfortune to the British fiagship. Each of his vessels, except 
the Gentaurc, set all possible sail to get away; but the Genfuiirc had 
been engaged by every ship as she came up, and had stood the brunt 
of the fight. At last, her fore and main topmasts had fallen ; and 
she was so greatly damaged in every respect that she had no alter- 
native but to strike. 

The misfortune to the British flagship did not affect the energy 
and activity of the British Admiral, who ordered out his barge and 
was rowed at once to the Newark, and there hoisted his flag. But, 
by that time, the battle proper had almost ceased, and the pursuit 
had begun. Boscawen continued it during the whole night. Though 
there was a fine breeze, there was also a sHght haze ; and, under 
cover of this, two of the French ships, the Boiivcrain and Gu.errier, 
altered their course in the darkness and so escaped. Thus, at day- 
light on the 19th only four sail of the enemy were to be seen. The 
British were about three miles astern of them, and about fifteen 
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miles from Lagos. Once more the wind had almost died away. At 
about 9 o’clock the Ocean ran among the breakers, and the three 
other ships anchored under the Portuguese batteries. Boscawen 
thereupon sent the Intrepid and America to destroy the Ocean, 
which, ill taking the ground, had carried away all her masts. 
Captain Pratten had anchored ; and he failed to carry out the order ; 
but Captain Kirke, taldiig in the America very close, discharged a 
few guns into tlie enemy at point-blank range, and obliged her to 
stril^e. M. de La Clue, who had one leg broken and the other 
injured, and wbo eventually died of his wounds at Lagos, had been 
landed aliout half-an-hour previously. Captain Kirke took possession 
of the French flagship; and having removed such officers and men as 
were found in her, he set her on fire, deeming it impossible to bring 
her off. The Warqnte was ordered in against the Tcmeraire, 74, 
and succeeded in bringing her out very little damaged. Vice-Admiral 
Broderick’s division went against the remaining two ships, and, 
after about half-aii-hoiir's action, ca^itured the Mocleste, 64. The 
Bedou table, 74, having been abandoned, and being found to be 
bulged, was burnt. In this action the enemy’s loss was very severe 
in killed and wounded. In the Gentaure alone, about 200 were 
killed. The loss of the British, on the other hand, was very small, 
amounting only to 56 killed and 196 wounded.^ 

“ T’lie Britii^li,” says Boat.soii, “ as Avell as the French Admiral, was not quite well 
pleased with tlie hcdiaviour of his cajitains, some of whom, he thought, did not make 
sail enough to get up with the van of the enemy’s lleet, which the Admiral wislied they 
should attack, in order to retard their ilight until the rest of the squadron should he 
able to join in the action. ( tthens, through mismanagement, he thought, had allowed 
their ships to fail to leeward, after they had engaged the eneuw some time, and there- 
fore could not jiroporly get into action again. But great allowance ought to he made 
for this, fur just as the British sliips came up with the enemy's rear, the wind died 
away, d'liey attacked the enemy on the lee side, in order that they might he aide to 
(jpen their lower ports, some of the shijis carrying them very low. Another reason why 
some of tlie British ships fell so much to leewanl was tliat the French Admiral, on 
]»ercuiving Admiral Boscawen in tlie Komur, and some ships along with him, pressing 
furwani to attack his van and centre, made his fleet luff up as much as they possibly 
eonld, so as to form a sort of ciuseeut ; hy which iiositiou the whole of his ships in 
tlieir van and centre were euahled hy their lire, not only to assist the rear, but each 
otlier, in their endeavours to repel the attack, which they looked for every moment 
from the British Admiral. By this manoeuvre of M. de La Glue’.s, such of our ships as 
first got u]i with the enemy’s rear, and to leeward of their line, Avere thrown out of 
action ; while, for want of sufticient breeze of wind, they could not get into it again. 
The Portland, having lo.st her foretopmast, dropped astern. The Intrepid Avas to AAind- 
Avard of the Namur; she did not hear doAAm close enough, hut kept aloof, and fired at 
the enemy across the other slap.-^.” - 


^ BoscnAA'cn’s Disp. See table ji. 212, antea. 
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Boscawen, who said of the battle, “ It is well hut it nii^ht have 
been a great deal better,” presently rehoisted his flag in the Nn/unr, 
and despatched Captain Matthew Bnclde, in the Gibraltar, to 
England with dispatches. Buckle was graciously received by the 
King, and presented with ^500 to buy a sword. The Admiral 
himself, as soon as his fleet had repaired damages, returned, in 
accordance with his instructions, to England, taking with him tlie 
Namur, Warspite, Swiftsiire, Intrepid, America and Portland, tlie 
Salamander and Mtna fire-ships, and the prizes Temcraire and 
Modeste. These were afterwards follow’ed by the Edgar, Princens 
Louisa, and the prize Gentaure. Yice-Admiral Broderick, who 
remained in the Straits, blockaded Cadiz, in which still lay that part 
of the Erench squadron which had taken refuge there. 

Boscawen’s rewards w^ere a membership of the Privy Council 
and a generalship in the Marines. Captains Bentley, of the War- 
spite, and Stanhope, of the Swiftsure, w^’ere knighted for their share 
in the action ; and the three prizes w'ere purchased, and added to 
the Navy under their Erench names. 

Broderick blockaded Cadiz very closely; but, on Koveinber 9th, 
he was driven from his station by a storm, and was obliged to send 
his flagship to G-ibraltar to refit, and to hoist his flag on board the 
Conqueror. The Neioarh and Culloden- had to cut away all their 
masts, and run for port. Eeturning off Cadiz, Broderick continued 
the blockade as before ; but the enemy, though by that time superior 
in strength, declined to come out and offer him battle. The Yice- 
Admiral being a second time driven from his station by a storm, the 
Erench at length ventured forth, and w'ere happy enough to get 
safely back to Toulon. 

Eear-Admiral G-eorge Brydges Eodney was sent in the summer 
with a light squadron,^ consisting of one ship of the line, four fifty- 
gun ships, five frigates, a sloop and six bomb ketches, to endeavour 
to destroy the flat-bottomed boats, and the supplies which had been 

^ Squadron under Rear-Admiral Rodney in the Cliannel, 1759 : Achilles, 00, Rear- 
Admiral George Brydges Rodney, Captain the Hon. Samuel B.arringtoii ; Chciihitu., 50, 
Captain John Loedrhart; Dej^tford, 50, Captain John Holhvell; Isis, 50, Captain 
Edward Wheeler ; Norwich, 50, Captain George Darby ; Brilliant, JG, Cai)tain Hyde 
Parker (1) ; Juno, 36, Captain Henry John Philips ; Vestal, -32, Captain Samuel Hood (1) : 
Boreas, 28, Captam Hon. Robert Boyle; Unicorn, 28, Ca]itaiu Tliomaa Graves (2); 
Wolf, 16, Commander Hugh Bromedge; Furnace, bomb, Commamler Jonathan 
Eauiknor (1); Firedrrthe, bomb. Commander James Orrok; Basilisk, bomb, Com- 
mander Jolm Clarke (1); Mortar, bomb, Commander Joseph Hunt; Carcass, bomb, 
Commander Charles Ingiis (1) ; and Blast, bomb, Commander Thomas Willis. 
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collected at Le Havre for the projected invasion of England. Sailing 
from St. Helen’s on July 2nd, 1759, he anchored on the 3rd in the 
Boad of Le Hilvre, and stationed his bombs in the channel leading 
to Honfieur. These threw shells into the town, magazines, and 
l)oats for fifty consecutive hours, and did immense damage, without 
receiving anj'' injury worth mentioning. Eodnejg with some of his 
frigates, remained off the port for the rest of the year, and caxhured 
numerous prizes. 

Admiral Sir Edward Hawke sailed in June, with a fleet of 
twenty-five sail of the line and many frigates, to blockade or, more 
strictly, to o])serve the enemy in Brest. He cruised some leagues at 
sea, leaving an inshore squadron of his lighter ships, under Captain 
the Horn Augustus John Hervey, of the Muninoiitli, 64, close off the 
port. He also detached Commodore John Beynolds (1), in the 
Firm, .50, with a small squadron, to watch the French transports 
which had assembled in the river Morbihan in preparation for the 
invasion of Irelaird. When at length the Firm became very foul and 
had to go home to refit, she was relieved by the BocJiester, Commo- 
dore Boberi Duff. In the course of the blockade the Achillea, 60, 
Captain the Hon. Samuel Barrington, also had to go home, having 
run on a rock w’hen in pursuit of some French vessels. It may be 
mentioned that, during part of the summer, Prince Edward 
Augustus, afterwards Duke of York, again served as a midshipman, 
with Captain Lord Howe, in the Magnanime, 74. 

^Numerous Innshes with the enemy relieved the tedium of the 
blockade. On one occasion the French sent out four ships of the 
line to attack the inshore squadron ; but Hervey, instead of retiring, 
went to meet them ; and, the fleet making as if to support him, the 
French withdrew. The intention had been that, if Hervey had 
drawn off and left the coast clear, the fomr ships of the line should 
have gained the mouth of the Morbihan, crushed Duff, and then 
escorted the French invasion of Ireland. Hervey and the inshore 
squadron continued very active, and greatly annoyed the enemy, 
until in October the Monmouth, which had become very leaky, had 
to return to England. 

^PP^oach of the season of bad weather seemed to afford the 
French better opportunities for putting into execution their scheme 
of invasion, it being impossible, in those days, for a blockading 
squadron, no matter how strong or how ably commanded, to always 
maintain its position dining the autumn and winter. A violent gale 
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of wind, ill fact, forced Hawke from liis station on November ilth. 
and obliged him to put into Torbay. This storm xn’oved the siilwi- 
tion of M. de Bomxiart, who, with his squadron, was returning from 
the West Indies, and who must otherwise have been snapped up by 
the British fleet. Most of the men of his ships wnre turned over to 
the fleet under M. de Conflans, who learnt by the arrival of de 
Bompart that the British had been driven from off the port. 

With the hope of being able to effect sometliiiig against Commo- 
dore Duff, de Conflans put to sea on November 14th. Hawke on the 
same day got under way from Torbay, and on the loth w'as in- 
formed by Captain William MBleverty, of the GihralUtr (the same 
who three months earlier had warned Boscaw'en of the approach of 
M. de La Cine), that the Brest fleet had sailed, and that it had lieeii 
seen twenty-fonr leagues N.W. of Belle Isle, steering S.E. Hawke, 
with strategical intnition, made for Qniberon Bay with all possiHe 
sail, rightly judging that the Drench would take advantage of their 
brief liberty in order to make for that neighbourhood, so as to free 
the transports which w'ere blockaded by Duff in the Morhilian. But 
he was unalile to proceed with the speed he desired. Wind from 
the S. by E. and S. drove him considerably to the westward and 
delayed him. On the 19th, hownver, the wind became fair ; and, on 
that day, Hawke ordered the frigates Malddone. and Com’iitiij ahead 
of the fleet, one on the starboard and the other on the larboard bow. 
Early in tbe morning of the 20th he also ordered the Magna) time 
ahead to make the land. 

The contrary wind wDich had baffled Hawive also retarded 
de Conflans, and w'as iiistrmnental in saving Duff, wLo received his 
first news that the Brest fleet had pnt to sea by Captain Gamaliel 
Nightingale, of the Vengeance^ on the morning of the 20th. Night- 
ingale on entering the hay had fired guns to alarm the Coininodore. 
Duff realised at once the danger that w’^as upon him, and iimnecliately 
made the signal for his ships to cut their cables. In a few minutes 
they were all under way. He attempted to take them out to sea 
round the north end of Belle Isle, hut, the wind shifting, the 
Belliqueux, 64, Captain Thomas Saumarez, was the only one wDich 
escaped by that passage. She was not able to rejoin until three- 
days after the battle. Duff then tried to escape by the south end of 
the island ; and, in doing so, he was observed by de Conflans, who 
made the signal to chase. The Chatham, 50, which sailed very badly, 
was almost within gunshot of a Drench seventy-four, when a man 
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on the niain-top-gallant yard of the Rochester hailed that he saw a 
sail, and, presently, that he saw a fleet. The Commodore quickly 
made out what the fleet was, and at once ordered his little squadron 
to tack and chase the enemy. At first the French were puzzled by 
this change of policy; but, as soon as de Conflans discovered the 
cause, he recalled his chasers ; and Duft”s squadron was thus enabled 
in the course of the da}'^ to join Sir Edward Hawke. 

At about 8.30 a.h. the Maichionc signalled that she had sighted 
a fleet; and at 9.45 the Uarjnanimc announced that the strangers 
were enemies. The French were at that time relinquishing the chase 
of the Commodore’s squadron, and Belle Isle bore E. by N. I 
Hawke instantly made the signal for a line of battle abreast, in 
order to draw up his ships ; and he followed it soon afterwards with 
the signal for the seven ships which were nearest the enemy to 

^ List of tlie Britisli and FrencU lleets in the action in Quilierou Bay, lyoyenilior 
20rh, 175U 


ritcxcii. 

1 ttiuis. ' 


Tate. 


Swi/tuire 
Jjnr?etfhire 
JUu'Jml 
i 'hkhHxtei' 
Tt'itqiln . 
i?f ft ;?</(.’ . 

' . 
Kinf/.-fti'ni 

Montiti/iL 

JfHinJ:irk 

Mjiaw'd 

J>i)che?ter 

Purtland 

FaVdaml 

Chatham 

Vtng'mnce 

Cm-entni 

.Mahlstniw 

.'•’applure 


I lA'Iinival-Sir Edward Hawke, 

K.1!. j' 

ll-’ttlit. .Ti)bu I’ampljell (1). ] 

iVu'e- Admiral .Sir Uharles 1 1 

1 Hardy QiX j: 

! (Caiit. .ichu Evans. p 

' Tlimiias Hraves (2'). ' 

I ,, Matthew Huckk>(l). ;; 

t'iimmo.l. -Janies Young (1). j 
Cdpt. .Sir .lolm Bentley, Kt. I 

,. William Forte'scne. ji 

: „ llmi. Angustiih Kep- i, 
L pel. 

,, Viscinint Howe. 

,, Henry .Speke. ;■ 

r „ Hon. Oeoige Edg- - 
I cuiulie. 1 1 

I ,, Sir 'I'lioiuat. .'^t.iuhopc, 11 


Formidable 
Orient . 
lutri'fmle 


Peter Iteliis. ji 

.fames Hauilner (1 \. p 
Wiiliaiu.'^altren WiHett.,| 

Hon. Washington Mtir - indexible 


IFrns . 
Jtobimte . 
Miignifiiiue 
JtiUe 

S'tiiierbe . 
Iiauiihin Royal 
Drayon . . 

Xorthnmbcrhum 
Sphinx . 
Solltnire 
Rrilhmt . 

Ketille . 

\ JiiiUi 


ley. 

„ .Tuhii Storr. 

,, l.ncius U’Brien. 

„ Thomas Shirley. 

„ .Tervls .Maplesden. 

,, .Joshiut Uowley. 

„ iion.JtuIiert Digby. 

„ Patiick Haird. 

„ P.olmrt Duff. 

„ Marriot .krlintlmot. 

, , F rancis Samuel Drake. 
„ .foliii Lockhart. 

„ Al".vand r Arthur IIoo.l. 
„ Till imas Harrison (2). 

„ Gamaliel Xightiiigale. 

„ F raucis liurslem. 

„ Dudley Digges. 

,, John Strachan. 


yeidaJe . 

' Aiyrette . 

' Calypso . 
jl Prince AbiV 


Qn 2 /Beached and Imrnt 
I by the French. 

SO 3 To the Chareiite. 

SO ■* Taken. 

|To the Oharante, 

74 „ Tllaiue. 

74 Foundered. 

M. /Taken, recked, 
1 and burnt. 

74 To tlie VilaiuG. 

74 „ Charento. 

70 tVrecked. 

7ll Fouudcri'd. 


To the Cliarento. 


Charente. 

ViLilno. 

Charente. 


1 Wreckeil. 

* Flag of If. lie fonfians, Vice-Admiral. 


Flag of the ITinee de liauffremimt-Li&teuow.'Uhef d’Ehcadie. 
Flag of M. .St. Andre ilu Verger, Chef d’Escadre. 
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chase, draw into line of battle ahead of him, and endeavour to arrest 

the French until the remainder of the fleet could get up and Ijriiig % 

about a general engagement. I 

Upon realising that they -were in the presence of the British, tlie | 

enemy fell into some confusion, but, in the course of a short time, i 

seemed to arrive at a determination to fight, and endeavoured to 
form a line. While they were executing this manoeuvre, the British 
approached very rapidly, the wind being then nearly west. De Con- 
flans then suddenly altered his mind, and, instead of waiting to 
engage, made off. He was near his owm coasts, with the difficulties 

and dangers of which he was fully acquainted and presmnably laiew ] 

well how to avoid, while the British were on a lee shore, with which \ 

they were unfamiliar. The weather was tempestuous and was | 

rapidly growung worse; and the November day w^oiild soon end. f 

Be Confians therefore endeavoured to keep his fleet together, and ^ 

steered right before the wdnd for the land, which w'as not more than * 

about t^velve miles distant.^ ^ 

The wind, as the short afternoon drew' to its close, wns variable j 

between N.W. and W.N.W., and blew' in heavy squalls. Yet both r 

fleets crow’'ded sail, the French to escape, and the British to overtake 
them. At 2 p.m. the enemy began to fire at the leading ships of 
the British fleet ; and, half-an-hour later, wffien the Tlhnsp/ffi and 
Dorsetshire were close up with the enemy’s rear, Haw'ke made the 

signal to engage. The British fleet w'as then to tlie south of I 

Belle Isle. A little later the Rcvoigr, Mafjncauinc. Torhaij, MontiUju, , f 

BesohUion, Swiftsure and Dejiancc got into action, and hotly ! 

engaged the French rear. Yet this fact did not prevent the f 

French admiral, w'ho w'as in the van, from leading round the 
Cardinals. The Formidahle, carrymg the flag of Bear-Admiral 
du Yerger, was attacked by the BesohUion, and, in addition, 
received a broadside or tw'o from every other British ship that 

passed her; and, having been severely treated, she struck al)Out ! 

4 o’clock. The loss on board of her was terrible, M. du Verger [ 

and upwards of two hundred others being killed. The Formidable ■ 

was taken possession of by the BesohUion. In the meantime, the | 

ships of the British rear w'ere straining to get into action. The I 

Thesee, Captain de Kersaint “ w^as hotly engaged by the Magnanime, j 

1 For Quiberon Bay and its neiglibourhood, chart facing [t. 488, iu Yul. II. ' 

2 Guy Simon de Caetnainiireu, Onnte de Kensaint; horn, 1709; entered the navy |: 

as a seaman, 1722; lieutenant, 1742; captain, 1745. In Rmomude captured Prinre [ 
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but "Was relieved by the disablement of the British ship, which, 
being fouled by one of her consorts, fell astern. Very soon after- 
wards the TJiesec was tackled by the Torhaij ; and, in the contest 
which resulted, she capsized and foundered, chiefly ovung to the 
fact that her captain, from motives of self-pride, persisted in fighting 
his lower deck guns, regardless of the stoimy state of the weather. 
All her crew of about eight himdred men, except twenty, were lost. 
The Torhaij, owing to similar causes, was at one time in danger of a 
like fate ; but Captain Ive^jpel closed his ports in time, and saved 
her. Another French ship, the Snpcrhe, foundered at about the 
same time. 

Owing to the gale, the lee shore, and the gathering darkness, 
there Avas at that time great confusion ; and it is almost impossible 
to tell exactly wFat happened. But it Avould appear that after 
having engaged the Thesie, and haAung been fouled first by the 
Wfirspite and then by the Montagu, Lord Howe, in the Magnaninie, 
oliserved the French Hews somewhat disabled to leeAVEird, and, 
beiiring down and ranging alongside, quickly obliged her to strike. 
The Hums anchored, but, ow'ing to the weather, no boat could be 
sent to take possession of her ; and, later, her captain ran her asliore 
and landed his crewv As night fell, the enemy’s fleet divided ; part, 
under M. de Beauftremont, the vice-admiral, making to the south- 
ward Avithin the Four Bank, and probably designing to attract the 
British into dtinger. 

But B[aA\ke Avould not be tempted to pursue them. Night was 
•come ; islands, rocks, and shoals AA'ere all around ; no pilots AA^ere on 
board ; the charts Avere indifferent, and the weather Avas terrible. 
FlaAvke, therefore, made the signal to anchor, and came to in fifteen 
fathoms of Avater, the Isle de Dumet bearing E. by N. two or three 
miles distant, the Cardinals W. ^ S., and the steeples of Le Croisic 
S.E., as AVas discoAnred in the morning. Unfortunately, the signal 
Avas not taken in, and, consequently, AA-as not obeyed, by many ships 
of the British fleet. According to the code then in use, the signal to 
anchor by night w'as made by firing tw'o guns from the flagship, 


of Orunqe. Commanded the Alcnte in the East Indies. Some Erencli accounts state 
that the Thenee was sunk at Quiheron owing to being run down by Hawke’s flagship 
while de Kersaint Avas going to the assistance of the Soleil Royal; but these are 
clearly incorrect. The Count's sou, who saw his father sink at Quiberon, was later a 
distinguished naA’al oflicer, but, meddling with politics, was guillotined in 1793. He 
Avas then a A’ice-iidmiral. 
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witlioiit using lights or an}' other indications to distinglli^h the 
particular purpose for which the guns were fired. At a moment 
when there was still a certain amount of firing going on on all sides, 
the discharge of two guns from the flagship could of course not he 
recognised as a signal except by the few vessels which chanced to ]je 
so near the Admiral as to be aware that he had anchored. The 
others either stood out to sea or anchored, as prudence suggested. 
Had the Trench only known the dangerous position in which the 
unsatisfactory nature of the signal book had left their enemy during 
that stormy night, they might, in the morning of the ‘21st, have 
attacked the small body remaining at anchor near Ha-wke, and 
perhaps have wmn a decided and complete victory by the mere 
strength of suj)erior forces. 

The night wus dark, and even more boisterous than the evening 
had been ; but, though guns of distress were heard from all sides, it 
was not possible to send assistance to anyone. On the morning of 
the 21st the Resolution- was seen to be ashore, and the Trench Herus 
was on the Torn' Bank. Be Conflans’s flagship, the Soleil Royal, in 
the obscurity overnight, had come to anchor in the very midst of the 
British; and, when at daylight she perceived her situation, she 
slipped her cable and tried to get aw'ay, ])ut presently went ashore 
near the town of Le Groisic, No sooner was she observed to be in 
motion than Hawke signalled the Essex to slip and pursue her ; but 
in the ardour of the chase the Essex unfortunately got on the Tour 
Bank and -was also wuecked. It was seen that, while the Trench 
vice-admiral had gone to the southward with part of the fleet, the 
remainder had stood to the N. and was engaged in the mouth of the 
river Vilaine in getting out guns, stores, etc., and endeavouring to 
find a haven up the river. On the 21st and 22nd, by taking ad- 
vantage of the flood tide and of what wind there was under the land, 
all of them got into the river, whence several of them could never be 
brought out again. On the 22nd Haw'ke ordered the Soleil Royal 
and Hews to be set on fire. The Trench, howuver, anticipated him 
by themselves burning the former. 

On the British side the number of men killed in the action did 
not exceed fifty, and only about two hundred and fifty were 
wounded.^ 

As soon as it became kno^m in England that the Trench had 
sailed from Brest, the excitement was great, and every effort was 
^ Hawke's Disp. of Xoveinler 24th. 
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made to meet tlie situation. Eear-Aclmiral Geary was detached 
wdth a reinforcement of ships ^ for Hawke ; and other vessels capable 
of putting to sea were ordered to be in readiness at a moment’s 
notice. Vice-Admiral Charles Saunders, returning from the con- 
(piest of Quebec, learnt in the chops of the Channel that the hrench 
were out and that Hawke had gone in chase of them. Though he 
had with him but three ships of the line,” he realised so fully that no 
addition of forces was to be desxnscd, and he had so strong a sense 
of his duty, that, on his own responsibility, he steered for Quiberon 
Bay with all the sail he could set. But neither Geary nor Saunders 
joined Hawke ere the battle. Geary arrived several days too late. 



<'t>HMUMOK.\.TIVE MEDAL OF H.VVKE’s VICTOEY IK QUIBBEOX B.^Y, 1759. 
{From at! tirhjinnl kindlu lent hi/ JI.S.II. Captain Prince LoiiU of Battcnhirij, IIN.) 


and Saunders, hearing of the issue of the action,'"^ altered his course 
and steered again for England. 

Hawke sent home his dispatches by Captain John Campbell (1), 
who, as Captain Matthew Buckle had been, was graciously received 
by the King, and x)resented with ^£’500 to purchase a sword. Hawke 
himself received the thanks of the House of Commons and a x>cnsion 
of i;’2000 a year. Nor were other officers who had distinguished 
themselves during the campaign forgotten. Boscawen, as has 
already been mentioned, was made General of Marines; Vice- 

1 Sandn'kli, 90, Tvoar-Ailmiral Frauds Geary, Caiitaiu Eicliard Korbury; Foucl- 
roi/ant, 84, Captain lUdiard Tyrredl; Rfenfaimut, 04, Captain George Balfour; 
America, 00, Captain James Kirke; A/mon, 00, Captain Matthew W'hitwell; Firm, 60, 
Captain John Leynolds (1) ; and Juno, 02, Cajkain Henry John Philips. 

“ tiomernrf, 04, Yice-Adndral Charles Saunders, Captain Edward Hughes; Van- 
i/mrd, TO, Captain Euhert Swanton; and Bcmasliire, 00, Captain William Gordon. 

Mahan calls tlris action “the Trafalgar” of the Hoven Years’ W^ar. Guerin 
excjaiias : “ C etait La Hougue, moins la gloire et I’honneur franfais sauves.” 
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Admiml Saunders was made Lieiit.-General oi' Marines, and Cap- 
tains Sir Piercy Brett G), Kt'., tlie Hon. Augustus Iveppel, and Lord 
Plowe, were made Colonels of Marines. 

On tire 26tli Hawke sent Commodore James Aomig (1), with a 
squadron, to anchor in Quiberoii Bay, and on the 27 th dettiched 
Captain the Hon. x4.ugustus Keppel, with a sipradron, to Basque 
Eoad, to attack such of the enemy as might be found there. But 
before the latter reached his destination, M. de BeautTremont had 
lightened his ships and retired up the river Charento, -whither the 
British vessels were unable to follow him. Neither in the Cliarente 
nor in the Vilaine could the fugitive ships be reached. Time, how- 
ever, effected what force could not ; for few' of the vessels were ever 
again fit for active service. Plawdce was relieved by Boscawen, and 
returned to England after an absence of ten months. 

During the blockade it was notorious that no fleet employed 
on similar service had ever before been so amply supplied w'ith 
beer, provisions, and vegetables ; but, after the defeat of de Conflans, 
in consequence chiefly of the adverse state of the -weather, supplies 
failed, and the men were obliged to ])e put upon short allowance. 
This gave rise to the well-known satirical lines : — 

“ Ere Hiuvke did bang 
Monsieur Conflans, 

You sent ns beef and beer, 

Now Monsieur’s beat, 
bVe’ve naught to eat, 

Since yon liare nought to fear." 

The small French expedition -which had been assembled at 
Diiuquerque for a descent upon Scotland or Ireland, and tvhich 
was to be convoyed by Thurot, -was blockaded tlirongliout the 
Slimmer and early autumn of 1769 by a squadron ^ under Commodore 
William Boys, -vtEo, how-ever, w'as driven from bis station by a gale 
in October, Thurot then sliptped out and made to the northward, 
Boys folio-wing as soon as possible, but not being able to overtake 
tbe enemy, and ultimately having to content himself -with cruising 

^ Siiuudron under Commodore William Boys, engaged in the Idockade ot Diin- 
querque, etc., 1759: Preatun, 50, Commodore William Boys, Captain John Evans; 
AiitelojK, 50, Captain James bVebb; Phmix, H, Captain Cliristo| her (Judrington 
Bethell; iJanae, 40, Captain Henry Martin (2) ; Lii}er}>ou?,32, Ca]>tain Uiciiard Knight; 
SV/p/, o 2, Captain Henry Angell; H>’/7o, 28, Captain .John Bladou 'linker; 28, 

Captain William Huston; ///(ssur, 28, Caiitain Ilobcrt Carkelt: Slivyr/sc, 24, Captain 
Charles Anti’obiis; BaiUjer, 14, Commander Basil Iveith; Aldenwy, 12, Commander 
John Peigliin. 
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cjff the coast of Bcoiland with the ohject of preventing any snddeii 
raid there. As Thiirot’s destination was unknown, and as there 
were rumours that he contemplated a blow on some on the 
east coast of England, the squadron in the Domis,^ under Com- 
modore Sir Piercy Brett (1), was ordered to Yaiinoiith. But 
Thiirot’s operations in the British seas did not begin till the following 
year, and an account of them may for the present be deferred. 

During the year 17dU the Briti.sh squadrons on active service 
were disposed as follows. Commodore Sir Piercy Brett commanded 
in ibe Downs and Koith Sea; Kear-Admiral George Brydges 
Hodtiey crui.sed in the Channel and blockaded Le Havre ; Admirals 
Sir Edward Hawke and the Hon. Edward Boscaweii relieved one 
anoiher in Quiheron Bay, and watched the Erench vessels in the 
Yilaine and Cbarente, at Brest, Lorient, and Eochfort ; Commodore 
liobert Swaiiton was despatched with reinforcements to Commodore 
Lord Colville in Yorth America; Captain the Hon. John Byron 
was sent tvitli a squadron to destroy the fortifications at Louis- 
lioiirg ; Commodore Sir James Douglas (1) relieved Commodore John 
Moore (1) on the Leeward Islands’ station; Bear-Admiral Charles 
Holmes relieved Yice-Admiral Thomas Cotes at Jamaica; and 
five additional ships were sent to the East Indies to reinforce Bear- 
Admirals Charles Stevens and Samuel Cornish. In the Mediter- 
ranean Yice-Admiral Charles Saunders succeeded to the command. 

In the East Indies, Arcot and Carical, with many other places, 
were taken from tl-ie Erench, the Marines serving in several 
instances on shore, and the ships co-operating with the land forces 
whenever possible. Pondicherry was besieged and blockaded, and 
in October the boats of the fleet, under Commander TVilliam 
Yewsom, acting captain of the HoutJisca Castle, 40, and Lieu- 
tenant Isaac Flrahnond Ourry, brilliantly cut out from under the 
forts the Hcntiione, gl3, and B((l€inc, 32, which -were afterwards 
jiurehased into the Bnyal Navy. The rainy season approaching, 
iieur-A<lmiral Stes'ens left five ships of the line, under Captain 
liohert Elahhine, of the America, r»0, to continue the blockade, 
and himself sailed on October 23rd for Trincomale. In the mean- 

^ Hquadrun muler CoimucHldre Sir Piercy Brett (1), Kt., in tlie Downs and 
Sea, 1750; his, 50, Coinuiudore Sir Piercy Brett, Kt., Captain Edward AVheeler; 
Wouhihh, 40, Captain Ehtuiel Bering; Aurora, 36, Captdn Samuel Scott; Alarm, 32, 
Ciiptiiin -Dim Bushworth; Aquilon, 28, Captain Clialouer Cgle (2); Tartar, 28, Captain 
Jfilm Kniglit (1); Bohlay, 24. Captain John Dalrymple; and Deal Castle, 24, Captain 
(fporge I'indall. 
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time tlie siege was actively carried on Ly Lieut. -Colonel Eyre 
Coote. 

On December ‘25th, Stevens returned with four of his ships of 
the line, and resumed command off the port. On January 1st, 1701, 
a violent hurricane burst upon the shipping. Stevens, whose ffag 
was in the Norfoll', Td, Captain Eiehard Kempenfelt, cut his cable, 
and by gun-signals ordered his captains to do the same ; Imt, owing 
to the violence of the gale and the amount of spray in the air, the 
signals were neither heard nor seen. The Panther, 60, Captain 
Philip Affleck, the America, 60, Capffain Eobert Haldane, the 
Medway, 60, Captain John Bladon Tinker, and the Falmouth, of). 
Captain William Breretoii, were dismasted, yet managed to ride 
out the storm. A worse fate overtook the Newcastle, 50, Captain 
DigbyDent (3), the Queenhoromjh, 20, and the Protector, fire.ship, all 
of which drove ashore and were wrecked about two miles from 
Pondicherry, though they lost only seven of their crews. Other 
vessels were even more unfortunate. The Piic d’ Aquitaine, 64, 
Captain Sir William Hewitt, Bart., the Sunderland, 60, Captain 
the Hon. James Colville, and the Drake, storeship, foundered with 
all hands, except seven Europeans and seven lascars. The total 
sacrifice of life was about eleven hundred souls. Stevens, however, 
resumed his position, and renewed the blockade on January 3rd, 
and was next day joined by Eear-x4.dmiral Cornish with additional 
ships from Trincomale. Pondicherry was gradually reduced by 
famine, until on January 15th it surrendered, and was occupied on 
the 16th by the Navy and army. Thus ended the French power 
on the coast of Coromandel. 

On the Leeward Islands’ and Jamaica stations the enemy was 
in force too feeble to attempt anything of moment. Indeed, only 
one action that was fought in the West Indies in 1760 calls for 
mention here. In the autumn Bear- Admiral Holmes learnt that 
a French convoy, escorted by five frigates, was about to sail from 
Cape Francois for Europe and he despatched the Hampshire, 50, 
Captain Goningsby Norbiuy (2), the Boreas, 28, Captain Samuel 
Uvedale, and the Lively, 20, Captain the Hon. Frederick Levis 
Maitland (1), to intercept them. On October 16th the French 
put to sea, the escort consisting of the vessels mentioned in the 
note.^ Next morning at dawm the British ships sighted and 

^ Sirene, 32; Due de Choiseid, 32; Frinte Edivnrd, 32; Flenr dc Lijs, 32; ami 
Valeur, 20. 
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cliased tliem, bit closed very slowly tintil evening, when the breeze 
Ireshened. At midnight the Boreas engaged the Sirene, but, being 
disabled aloft, fell astern, and could not come up ndth her again till 
'1 r.M. on October Ibth, off the east end of Cuba. A hot action 
then began, and at 4,40 P,ii. the Sirene struck, having lost 80 killed 
and wounded. The Burras had lost but one killed and one wounded. 
Ill the meanwhile the Hampshire and Lively had been in chase of 
the other frigates. Boon after daybreak on the 18th, the Lively, 
by using her sweep.s, got alongside of the Valcur, and, after an hour 
and ii half, forced her to surrender, she having lost 38 killed and 
25 wounded, and the Lively but two wounded. Both the Sirene 
and fakiir were added to the llavy under their own names. The 
Hampshire at 3.30 p.m. got between the Dae cle Choiseul and the 
Prince Eilivard, but the former, having the advantage of the wind, 
got into Port au Paix. The latter ran ashore and struck, but was, 
nevertheless, subsequently burnt by her crew. On the 19th the 
Hampshire and Lively w^ere about to attack the Fleur de Lys, 
wdiich lay in the bay to leew^ard of Port au Paix, when the enemy 
saved them the trouble by abandoning and burning the ship. 

The conquest of Canada had not been completed w^hen Quebec 
fell, and the French still cherished hopes of ousting the British 
and of regaining command of the country. On the other hand, 
the British 'were determined to make good their possession. In 
the winter of 1759-60, a naval force consisting of the Onondaga, 18, 
Muhaich, 16, and several row-galleys and gunboats, was established 
on Lake Ontario, with a view to transporting an army down the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal. This army, of about 11,000 men 
under General Amherst, consisted half of regulars and half of 
provincial levies, besides Indians, commanded by Sir ‘William 
Johnson, Bart. It ’^•as to be aided by another, of 5000 men, 
under Colonel Haviland, advancing from Lake Champlain, and by 
u third, under Brigadier-General Murray, advancing from Quebec 
up the Bt. Lawrence. 

To help these various expeditions, Commodore Lord Colville ^ 

^ Northimhei'hiiid, 70, ComiiitKlore Lord Colville, Captain William Adams (2); 
Ah'idi-, 64, Captain Thomas Hanker&on; Tndent, 64, Captain Julian Legge; Pem- 
00, Captain Jolm Wheelock; Prince of Orange, 60, Captain Samuel Walli.s; 
Mkhmond, T2, Captain John Elphinstone (1); Eitrus, 20, Captain Nathaniel Bateman ; 
Parcfijnrw, 16, Coinuiunder John Macartney; and Eacehorse, honih, which was already 
at Quehec. The alsove wintered in America, and were joined at various times by the 
OHi'omhire, 66, Captain George Darby; Eorwich, 60, Captain William M'Cleverty; 
Gi'tghound, 24, Caj'tahi Thomas Francis; and Lizard, 28, Captain James Doake. 
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was directed to enter tlie St. Lawrence as soon as the season should 
allow ; and a reinforcement ^ under Commodore Swanton, consisting 
of two sail of the line, three fifty-gun ships, and four frigates, sailed 
from England early in the spring. 

Knowing of some, at least, of these preparations, the French 
made gallant attempts to seize Quebec before the river should l)e clear 
of ice. They sent down the St. Lawrence an army of a]>out 14,000 
men under M. de Levis. General Murray, uudorratiiig the force 
of the enemy, marched out and attacked him, ])iit was defeated at 
Sillery on April 28th. If the French had at once followed up 
their advantage, they could pirobably have taken the place, biit 
they let slip their chance. Murray was very active in the defence, 
and sent the Racehorse down the river to look for the fleet and 
hasten its arrival. On May 9th the Loicesfoft, 28, Captain Joseph 
Deane, anchored in the Basin, and brought news of the near 
axoproach of Commodore Swanton, ■who, on the evening of the 
15th, arrived in the Vanguard, 70, with the Diana, 36, Captain 
Alexander Schomberg. On the 16th, in response to the expressed 
•wishes of General Murray, the Vanguard, Diana and Lowestoft 
■worked up towards the enemy’s flotilla in the upx')er river, and soon 
obliged it to retire with the loss of the Romone, 36, which grounded 
and w’as burnt near Cape Diamond, the A talante, 82, which grounded 
and was burnt thirty miles higher uj), and all the other craft except 
a sloop. The active x>art of this work ■was done exclusively by the 
Diana and Lowestoft, while the ^^anguard, droi)ping down abreast 
of Sillery, enfiladed the enemy’s trenches there, and compelled their 
abandonment. Indeed, thife attack induced M. de Levis to raise 
the siege on the night of the 16th, leaving behind him 44 guns, 
10 mortars, and various stores. Unfortunately, the Lowestoft, 
in returning, struck on a sunken rock and foundei-ed, but without 
loss of life. Lord Colville, with his squadron, reached Quebec on 
the 18th. 

All Avas then in readiness for the projected advance against 
Montreal. General Minray’s army w'as escorted up the river by 
the Penzance, 40, Captain WilHam Gough, the Diana, 32, Captain 
Joseph Deane, the Porciqiine, 16, Commander John Macartney. 

^ Wnujuarcl, 70, Commodore Pioliert Swanton; KinijsUm, 00, Captuin AYilHam 
Parry (2); PLOcliester, 50, Captain Thomas Burnett; Fttfkhnid, 60, Captain Francis 
Hauiuel Drake; Sutherland, 50, Captain Benjamin Clive; Pi-nzaitce, 44, Captain Wiiliain 
Gough; Diana, 36, Captain Alexander Schoiaherg; YengHiua.', Captain Gamaliel 
Nightingale; and Loioestaft, 28, Captain Joseph Deane. 
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the G( 4 ^pf''f\ schooner, 8, and a flotilla of thirty-five small craft, it 
having- embarked in forty transports on June 13th. Progress was on 
several occasions challenged by French batteries ; but the various 
difficulties were slowly overcome. Behind the main force followed 
some troops from Louisbourg under Lord Eollo. In the interval, 
(.leneral ffimhcrst was advancing down the St. Lawrence under the 
conduct of Cax)tain Joshua Loring, In the course of the 

advance the Oumdufja- was taken by the enemy, and, though 
retaken, had to be abandoned. Many boats and some small craft 
were also lost by the way, owing to the great difficulties of naviga- 
tion. On September 0th, however, the Commander-in -Chiefs army 
lauded <.>n the upper end of the Island of Montreal, nine miles above 
the city. The enemy fled, and Montreal was quickly invested. 

As for Colonel Haviland's force, it embarked at Crown Point 
on August 11th, and, gradually driving the enemy before it, macie 
its way, partly by water and partly by land, to Isle Ste. Therese 
near Montreal, appearing there within a few hours of the arrival 
of Amherst and Mtirray in the same neighbourhood. The co-opera- 
tion could not has'e been more exactly timed. 

On September 7th a cessation of hostilities was agreed to ; and 
on September Stli M. de Vaiidreuil capitulated and Canada became 
British. The flual conquest had been prefaced by the capture or 
destruction by Lord Colville of a large number of French privateers 
on tli(5 St. Lawrence, and by the destruction by Commodore the 
Hon. John Byron in Chalenr Bay, on July 8th, of the Machaiilt, 32, 
Bienfaisant, 22, 2IarqinH dc 2Iarlo?:e, 16, and several French small 
craft which had taken refuge there in expectation of chance offering 
them some ojiportimity for slipping up the river. 

Captain Joseph Beane, E.N., and Major Barre carried home 
the dispatches announcing the great success. Each was presented 
with A‘500 wherewith to buy a sword. Byron, who had proceeded 
on his own responsibility to Chalenr Bay on the service above noted, 
and who had internipted for the purpose the business of razing to 
the groraid the fortifications of Louisbourg, subsequently returned 
and completed that w'ork. 

In the Mediterranean, w'hither ATce-Admiral Charles Saunders 

* Jofikna Luring i-aine of a fauiily wliidx had been lor some time settled in Kortli 
America. Lieutemiiit, 1745; Commander, 1756; Captain, 1757; chief director of the 
Aavtil ilepartment in the Interior, and Uommander-in-Chief of the Lake Flotilla, 1759- 
17i;2; died, 1761. 
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went as Comniander-in-Cliief in April, ITdO, little of iinportiinee 
liaxipened, owing to tlie overwTielming superiority of the British 
naval forces. A French division slipped ont of Toulon in June; 
but the greater part of it was driven hy a squadron, uiuler Captain 
Hugh Palliser, of the Shreicsihurij, 74, into a port in the island ctf 
Candia, and was blockaded there until the British vessels had to 
withdraw for supplies and repairs, whereupon the enemy g<'»t hack 
to Toulon. 

The fortunes of M. Thiirot must now hii followed. Evading 
Commodore Boys, he left Diinquerque on October 15th, 1759. Tn 
his little squadron of six frigates and corvettes, he had thirteen 
hundred troops under Brigadier-General de Flobeit.^ He first 
went to Gothenburg in Sweden, x>artly to procure stores, and partly, 
no clonbt, to baffle xuu'siiit or observation. There he remained for 
nineteen days, going next to Bergen in Norway. On his way 
thither, one of his shixis, the Bcyo)i, was so damaged in a gule as 
to lie obliged to return to France. The Fa neon also ]parted company 
early in the voyage. Thnrot quitted Bergen on December otli, and 
proceeded, by way of Stromo, in the Faroe Islands, reaching the 
neighbourhood of the Irish coast on January ‘25th, 3760. The 
weather confounded an intended descent near Londonderry, and 
scattered his squadron, so much so that the Amamnthv'^ never 
rejoined, and returned in some distress to St. Malo. As the 
ships were by that time all in a sorry plight, and more tlian one of 
them was almost mntinons, the captains implored Thnrot to aliandon 
the descent. But he refused, and put into Claigeami Bay, in the 
island of Islay, on February 15th, to refresh. 

Thnrot left the island on Fehraary 19th, and next day anchored 
in Belfast Lough, oxaposite Kilroot Point. The toum of Cariick- 
fergus was garrisoned hy four newlj^-raised and weakly companies 
of the 62nd Eegiment under Lieut. -Colonel Jennings. Thurot 
landed about six hundred men on February 21st, and M. de Flobert, 
after comparatively little fighting, obliged Colonel Jennings to 
surrender the castle. The French requisitioned provisions from 

1 De Flobert, from the first, threw difficulties iu Thurot's way, ret^ardiiig him with 
contempt and jealousy. Thurot, as a seaman, probably had no liigh opinion of rhe 
soldier; for, as Laughton ijoints out (‘Studs, in Nav. Hist.,* 346), even until epfite 
recent times there was a saying on board ship, “a messmate before a shipmate: a .ship- 
mate before a stranger; a stranger before a dog; but— a dog before a soldier.” 

- It is tolerably certain, nevertheless, that the A mu rant he conhl have rejoineA, b.afi 
her captain desired to do .so. 
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the town, and made several small prizes in the Lough, rifling 
and afterwards hurning them ; but de Flobert resisted Thiirot s 
entreaties to advance and seize Bellast. The whole adventure 
cost the Prench about thirty killed and sixty wounded. The mayor 
and some gentlemen were carried on board as hostages, and at 
midnight on February ‘27th, the enemy, having re-embarked, set 
sail to return to France. 

Idle, Bake of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, upon getting 
news of tlui descent, sent expresses to all the principal ports to 
inform the captains of any of H. M. ships that might be there of 
what had happened. At Kingsale one of these expresses found 
the frigates .Edm, Pallas, and Brilliani^ which had been driven 
from their station with Hawke’s fleet on the coast of France. 
These at once put to sea and went north. At Dublin, on the 26th, 
the senior officer, Ca]itain John Elhot, learnt that the enemy w as 
still at CaiTickfergus. That same evening, he found himself off the 
mouth of Belfast Lough, liut, the wind being contrary, he could 
not get in. On the ‘iSth, at 4 A.M., he caught sight of the French 
as they rounded Copeland Island, and gave chase. “ About nine, 
continues Captain Elliot, in his dispatch of Eehruary 29th to the 
Duke of Bedford, “I got alongside their commodore; and, in a 
few’ minutes, the action liecame general, and continued very briskly 
for an hour and a half, w’hen they all three struck their colours. 
The Madclial de Belleide alone fought well ; the Blonde and 
Terpsichore struck almost as soon as they were engaged. Elliot, 
with the prizes, subsecpiently put into Banisay, Isle of Man, to 
reflt. All the vessels were greatly disabled aloft, and the Marechal 
de Bell (.‘isle, which had suffered most of all, was with difficulty 
prevented from sinking. 


* Rr|nti<Iroii which, under M. Thurot, eseajted from Diuiqnerqne in 175i> ; and 
siiuadron whieh, under Captain di»hn Elliot, met and captured part of it on 
Fehrnary 28th, 1760:— 


Fi:ESCit. 




British. 
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<inus. ' 
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. Pall, IS . . 
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. . 36 ; 

iKilled.l tVoundeJ. 

Capt. John Elliot. I t5 

,, jVlleliaei Clements. 1 1 

„ James Lnagie. i c 1 ll 


» ILid parted company before the action. 
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Tlie gallant Thurot,^ who fell on this occasion, was an opponent 
who, in his method of cariying on the war, had never shut his eyes 
to the principles of honour, generosity, and humanity, and wiio 
was scarcely less lamented by his British foes than ]}y Ids own 
countrymen. The three victorious captains were unanimously 
voted the thanks of the Irish House of Commons, and the Bloinlf 
and Terpnicliorc were purchased into the Eoyal Navy. 

Admiral Boscawen, after the return of Sir Edward Hiiwke, 
sailed to command the fleet in Quiberon Bay, with liis flag in the 
liotjal William, and with Bear-Admiral Erancis Geary, in the 
Sandwich, as second in command. AYhile he was going to his 
station, the BamilUes, 90, Captain 'Wittewronge Taylor, of his 
squadron, went ashore on Bolt Head in a gale and was lost, the 
crew all perishing except one midshipman and twenty-five men, 
Boscawen, who was obliged by the heavy weather to return, sub- 
sequently shifted his flag to the Namur, and proceeded. His 
cruisers took several prizes ; but the enemy’s fleet did not — indeed, 
could not — come out. The blockade prevented the French from 
sending supplies across the Atlantic, and from interfering with 
British trade. In August, Sir Edward Hawke, in the lioijal 
George, relieved Boscawen, who returned to England on Sep- 
tember 1st. This was Boscawen’s last service. He died at his 
house, Hatchlands, near Guildford, on January 10th, 1701.“ Hawke 
pursued his predecessor’s policy, and w'as equally successful. Bear- 
Admiral Eodney, cruising offLe Havre, was not less energetic. 

An expedition, to be commanded by Commodore the Hon. 
Augustus Keppel, and to be directed either against Mauritius and 
Bourbon or against the coast of France, was in preparation wdreii, 
on October 27th, George II. died. This important event led to so 
much delay, that on December 13th orders were given for the 
fleet to return from St. Helen’s, where it lay ready for sea, to 
Spithead, and for the troops on board to be disembarked. For 
that season the enterprise was given up. 

^ Francois Thurot, bom at Yuits, 172*3. Son of a s^inall mukoeper; educates! by 
the Je.siiits at Dijon; apprenticed to a druggist; surgeon in a priwateer, 1741; captured 
by the British; escaped; devoted liiinself to privateering; lived for some time iu 
London; given a commission in the French navy; commanded the Friiiofine, aiei, 
from 1767, the Markhxl de Belhisle. Ilis actions with the Soiithatupfon, the Seaho/'s>-. 
etc., will be found noticed in the next chapter. He was one of the bolde.st ot ilie Fretodi 
corsairs. 

2 Boscawen was, however, buried in the church of 8t. Michael, Peiikevel, Coriiwtill, 
where there is a monument hy Itijsbraak to his memory. 
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B}' 1760 the enemy's naTV had been so nearly annihilated that 
blit two or Three of His Majesty’s ships w^ere taken by the French ; 
and French trade had been so diminished that the British cruisers 
mstile but comparath’ely few captures — only one hundred and ten 
vessels in all. But the British mercantile losses by the ravages 
of >iniili privateers were eiionnons. As many as three hundred 
and thirty trading vessels were taken. Few of them, however, 
Were «»f any cifiisidenible size; and, in spite of the loss, British 
trade llonrislied exceedingly. It was, no doubt, chiefly owing to its 
Ijealthy condition that the coimnercial marine experienced so many 
ioS'sCS. 

In 1761 Vice-Admiral Francis Holbiirne commanded at Ports- 
mouth : Commodore Sir Piercy Brett (11 in the Downs ; Commodore 
I'Lobert S wanton in the Channel ; Sir Edtvard Hawke and Sir 
Charles Hardy (2l in Qtiiberon Bay till March, when Commodore 
Ke]>pel took charge of the squadron in the Bay of Biscay ; Vice- 
AdiLiiral Charles Saunders in the Mediterranean ; Commodore Lord 
Colville in North America ; Bear-Admiral Charles Holmes at 
Jamaica; Commodore Sir James Douglas (1), and, at the end of the 
year, Bear-Admiral Bodney, on the Leeward Islands’ station ; and 
Bear-Admiral Stevens in the East Indies, until his death, when 
the command devolved on Bear- Admiral Cornish. 

After the capture of I^ondicherry, Mahe was reduced by the 
troops under Major Hector Miinro, supported by four sail of the 
line under Bear-Admiral Cornish. The place surrendered on 
h’ebruary 10th, In May Bear-Admiral Charles Stevens fell a 
victim to the unhealthiness of the climate. The French on the 
station were by that time practically helpless, and Cornish soon 
afteiwiirds went to Boiubay to refit. He then proceeded southward 
to meet au expedition which ho had reason to believe was on its 
way out, under Commodore Keppel, to attack Bourbon and 
Mauritius ; but all idea of this expedition had, in the meantime, 
been abandoned. The means taken, however, to aj^prise Cornish 
of the cliange of plans were not efficacious ; and the Bear-Admiral 
was actually obliged, by scarcity of supplies, to go back to 
Madras without heariug any news from home. Two of his ships, 
however, the IhrA’, 60, Captain Henry Cowell, and the GhatJiam, 64, 
Cax)tain Thomas Lynn, being unable to keep with the fleet, had 
to bear up for the Cape of Good Hope. There they learned from 
the Ti’rjmchore, 26, Captain Sir Thomas Adams, Bart., that Keppel 
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was no longer to be expected; and in due course they ciirried die 
intelligence to the Kear-Admiral in India. 

On the Leeward Islands' station, Commodore Sir James 
Douglas (1), who w^as reintorced by four sail of the line and three 
frigates,^ with troops from North America under Loj’d Iloilo, 
attacked, and, on June Bth, captured, the Island of Dominica. 
During the rest of the summer, operations W'ere chiefly confined to 
the protection of trade, and the repression of privateering. Towards 
the end of the year, it having been determined to prosecute a more 
active and offensive policy, and to largely increase the force among 
the West India Islands, Eear-Admiral Eodney wus appointerl to 
the coinmand ; and on November ‘2‘2nd he arrived at Carlisle Day, 
Barbados, where he was presently joined l)y the Tenieraitr and 
Action, with troops from Belle Isle, and hy a military force from 
North America under Major-G-eneral Monckton. 

On the Jamaica station there were several single-shixi encounters, 
but no occurrences of first-rate importance. Eear-Admiral Charles 
Holmes, dying on November ‘21st, w^as succeeded in the command 
by the senior officer, Captain xlrthur Forrest, of the Cruttnir, 
pending the arrival of Sir James Douglas. In North x\merica, 
likewise, little of moment haj)pened, the chief business of the fleet 
being to convoy troops to the AYest Indies. Nor were there any 
transactions on a large scale in the jMediterraneau, although the 
force there was, tow^ards the end of the year, greatly strengthened 
l^y the arrival of a detachment from home under Sir Piercy Brett (1). 
The French scarcely ventured to put to sea; and, wEeii any of 
their ships did issue from port, they w'ere almost invariably 
captured. 

xhdmiral Sir Edw’ard Hawhe and Ahce-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy (2) remained in the Bay of Biscay, watching the French ships 
in the Vilaine and Chareiite; and, to better effect their piiipose, 
stationed an inshore squadron, under Captain James CTumbier (.1), 
quite close to the mouth of the Aulaine, ATet, in spite of this 
precaution, on January 2nd, the night being dark and the breeze 
fresh, several of the French vessels slipped out thence, and, though 
chased by Gambier, escajDed into Brest. xAfter this evasion, the 

^ Stirling Caitfle, 04, Captain Mioliael Everitt ; Nuricirh, nO, Captain illiam 
irCleverty; Falkland, 50, Captain Erancis Samuel Drake; Sutherland^ 50, Captain 
•Tulian Le<i! 4 e; Fenzavce, 44, Captain .loliu Boyd (acting); Ite.indst, -■!2, Captain 
Julin Carter Allen; and Lizard, 28, Captain James Duuke. 
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bloclJatliii" force was needlessly large for tlie work remaining ^ to 
be done, and in March Hawke returned to England, leading behind 
him enough ships to observe the enemy s motions. 

The exiiedition, which had been prepared dui'ing the previous 
year, and had been destined at one time for Bourbon and Mauritius, 
and later for the coast of France, was again brought forward in 
Commodore Hon. Augustus Keppel being aiipointed to 
connnaiid the sea, and Major-General Studholm Hodgson^ the 
land forces. The sipvadron at first included ten sail of the line, 
eight frigates, three sloojis, three bombs, and two fireships, but 
was eventually reinforced with five more sail of the line." The 
ihvxm' originally consisted of ab(jut seven thousand men,^ but about 
three thousand more were subsequently sent to the scene of 
ftpcrations. 

The expedition^ sailed from St. Helen’s on March 29th, and 
sighted Belle Isle,^ which it was designed to attack, on xlpril 6th. 
That evening Keppel ' detached six frigates to cruise between the 
island and the mainland, in order to sever communications, A 
squadron under Captain Matthew Buckle (1), consisting of thirteen 


^ Later a tk-ld-marshal. 

^ Britthh squadron employed umior Commodore the Hon. Augustus Keppel in the 
e.':i3edition agaiu-st Belle Isle, 1701 ; — 


Ships. 


G»ui 3. Commanders. 


S^arulwivlt 
Dragon . 


Dwlft.-ure . . 

Dfitiiipton ( onH 


iCdinmod. Hou. August is ! 

Kt'ppel. i 

(e'apt. Adam Dniu att- 
„ Itichard Nurbury. 
f „ Hon. Aug. John ■ 
X Hen-py. j 

„ Mattbeft- Barton. 

,, "Wiliiani Brett. ' 
f „ Sir Thomas Stan- i 
\ hupti, Kt. j 

,, tiarr Scrope. ; 
/ ,, Alexander •'jeUom- , 
I, berg. 1 

„ .^amupl Wallis. ' 
/ „ Hon. Samuel Bar- ' 
» rinaton. ' 

,, WiUlnuFf'rtescue. , 
’ „ Peter Barker (1). ' 

„ .lames QatnbierO).' 
f „ William Saltreu ' 
t Willett. ' 


Monmouth I 
Lynn . . 
Launceston . 
ffoutkamptun 
Milamjie. . 
Adcmturc . 
Acticon . . 

Flamhoroitnh 
Alilboroiujh 
Sscort . . 

Fly .. . 


Firedrake, b. 
hifernal, 1>. 
Furnace, b. . 
I'esttt'ius, f.si. 


• Capt. John Storr. 

„ Walter Stirling. 

„ Edmund AfQeck. 

„ Charles Antvobn.s. 
f „ William Hotham 
A (0- 
j „ Tlatthew Moore. 

, „ Pan! Henry Ourry. 

I „ SamuelT'hompson. 

„ Mituhell Crabam. 
i Com. Charles Eliys. 

„ George Gay ton. 

( Hon. John Imt- 
i trell. 

; „ James Orrok. 

„ James Maokenzie. 
„ James C’hapleu. 

I „ James Chads. 

1 „ Michael Henry 
d Pascal. 


1 Followed the fleet as reinforcements. 

® It.s nomitial force was 0000, hut the regiments tvere ineomidete. Hodgson to 
Alhenmrle, March 28th, 1761. 

■* For Keiqjorg secret instructions, see ‘Life,’ by Hon. and Bev. T. Keppel, i, 302. 
That biography, however, appears to contain numerous errors. 

® For Belle Isle, and neighbourhood, see chart facing p. 488 of Tol. IL 
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TEE EXPEDITION TO BELLE ISLE. 


sail of the line and three frigates/ -was presently sent to crnisu 
off Brest to present the possibihty of interference from that quarter. 
Early on April 7th the fleet passed the south end of the island close 
in, so as to enable the Commodore and G-eneral to reconnoitre, 
and at noon it anchored in the Koad of Palais. The Commodore 
and General then reconnoitred more closely in a cutter, having 
first ordered the boats to be hoisted out, and the tnjops to he 
made ready to land. They found no place more suitaljle for a 
disembarkation than a bay near Point de Locmaiiji, which they 
had remarked in the morning. To distract the enemy, a feint of 
landing was made near Sauzon by a detachment under Captain 
Sir Thomas Stanhope ; and, on the morning of the Sth, the wind 
being north-east, the real landing in force was made near Port 
Andro, after the Prince of Orange, Dragon, and Achillcfi, ^Yith two 
bombs, had silenced a four-gun battery at the entrance of the hay. 
Commodore Keppel gave the signal for the disembarkation from the 
Prince of Orange, to which he had shifted his broad pennant from 
the Valiant. The boats were led by Captain Matthew Barton, 
and, although the enemy offered a most Ggorous resistance, the 
landing was effected at three different places. But the troops found 
it impossible to hold their ground or to mount the well-defended 
slopes in front of them, and, after a hot contest, had to retreat with 
very considerable loss. The retiring boats were covered by the fire 
from the ships. 

Bad weather for several days prevented an'y renewal of the 
attempt ; but on the 22nd, while two feints were made elsewhere, 
a new landing was prepared under Major-General John Craufurd 
at Port d’Arsic, under cover of the SandiricJi, Dragon, Prince (>t 
Orange, two bombs, and two armed transports ; Captain Barton, 
as before, leading in the boats. The feints were ordered to he 
made by Brigadier-General Hamilton Lambart, one near St. Poy 
and the other at Sauzon. Lambart was directed, if he sav' any 
probability of success, to actually land, and to endeavour to hold 

^ Namur, 00, Captain. ]Mattlie\v Buckle (1) ; Union, 00, C.aptam Tiiomas Evans : 
Iioyal William, 84., Captain Hugh Bigot (1): Prhtcts^ A/ndia, 80, Captain John 
Montagu; Eero, 74-, Captain William Fortescue; Fuiue, 74, Captain the Hun. Juitn 
Byron ; Cornwall, 74, Captain llohort Sian (-) ; il/nns, 7 1, Cajitain Biehajvl Spry ; 
Bedford, 64, Captain Joseph Deane ; Prince FrederkL, 64, Cajitain Jervis Maplesden : 
Lion, 60, Captain Edward Le Cras; Ilipun, 00, Captain Edward Jekyil ; I incorn, 28, 
Captain Charles Douglas; 28, Captain M illiani Paston; Aijuilun,'!^, Captain 

Chaloner Ogle (2). 
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his rjwii. This, in fact, he did under cover of the Swiftsiu-e, 
Cofirt, Esst'x, and Lynn, and with the assistance of 
Marines under Lieut. -Colonel Mackenzie and Captain Murray. As 


he effected his ohject before the intended landing at d’Arsic had 
heguii, the division intended to attack that place rowed promptly 
to Laml)art's support, and enabled him to maintain his position 
and to drive liack the enemy. All the troops w'ere disembarked 
by 5 I'.w., and the French retired before them to Palais. Batteries 
were t-rocted against the town on May ‘2nd, and in the preliminary 
npeiuiiuiis ])ei‘ore the place, some hlarines, under Captain David 
Ht-pbiirn. greatly distinguished themselves. On May 13th several 
udvaiicecl redoubts were carried, and the enemy -was driven from 
the town to the citadel, which, from the IGth onwards, was subjected 
tCi a furious bombardment. On June 7th, a large breach had been 
formed : and preparations were being made for storming it, when 
the Chevalier de St. Croix, the governor, offered to surrender, 
rossession was taken on the Sth. The British in these operations 
lo.st about three hundred and ten killed and five hundred wounded, 
l)esides many inen who died of disease. During the whole pro- 
ceedings the most perfect harmony prevailed between the naval 
and the military chiefs.^ The naval dispatches were sent home 
by Captain the Hon. Samuel Barrington, who, upon his arrival, was, 
as was then u.sual in such cases, presented by the King with A'500. 
The island was held during the remainder of the war. 

After the landing on Belle Isle, Keppel, who had been again 
reinforced, despatched Sir Thomas Stanhope with a squadron^ to 
attack such French ships as might he lying in Basque Eoad, and 
to destroy the works on Isle d’Aix. No ships were discovered, but 
the destruction of the works was satisfactorily accomplished by 
Captain Peter Parker (1) of the Budcinr/ham, in company with the 
Man mo nth and Nasmti, assisted later by the AcUeon, Fly and Blast, 


^ “3 Jie;u’ some seDuiuirels liave sjireatl a report tliat the Goniiaodore and I have 
iiisiiireefl. J helieve there never was more frienclship and more harmony between two 
per.'ions sinee the creation of the world than has subsisted between ns. . , . Tlie two 
services have acteil as tme corps ever since we left England.” Hodgson to Albemarle, 
Jane Htli, 1701. 

2 Siviytuurf, 70, Captain 3ir Thomas Stanhope; Sandwich, 00, Captain Pdchard 
yorl.ury; Trident, 04, Captain Benjamin Clive; Buckingham, 04, Captain Peter 
Parker (1); Mint mouth, 04, Captain John Storr; Af{.ssaa,64, Captain Maurice Suckling; 
I'rince vf Orange, 00, Captain Samuel Wallis; AcUeon, 28, Captain Paul Henry Ourry • 

Fly, 14, Coimimiuler George Gayton; Blaxt, liouih, 8, Commander ; Fimiace, 

boiuli, 8, Counuander James Chaplen. 
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QUEEX CHARLOTTE'^ ESCORT. 


and by the boats of the squadron. The French prames from the 
mouth of the Charente endeavoured to interfere -^vith the oper:iti( *iss ; 
but the work was completed with very little loss on June dlst 
and 22ud. Sir Thomas Stanhope continued on the station duriii.Lf 
the rest of the year, his .ships being occasionally relieved. lu 
December, the enemy made an ineffectual attempt to destroy tliein 
l>y means of fireships. Soon afterwards Lord Howe succeeded 
Stanhope in the command. 

It may here be mentioned, although the matter has nothing to 



SIR PETEK PARKER (3), HART., xVlJ.MIttAL Of TllK PJ.EET. 

(Fruiii an cn<jraviiiij hi/ lihUei/ i/fUr it imriritit oim it) thi- pi.'itumn/i nf Mr. rab.ittih- tjr'i'ii.i 

do with the military ojperations of the Xavy, that, in August, Lord 
Anson, as Admiral of the Fleet, hoisted his flag on hoard the liojjal 
Charlotte {e^-Boi/al Caroline), yacht, in order to escort to England 
the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, who had been 
Xuomised in marriage to G-eorge III., and who landed at Harwich 
on September 6th. Anson’s flag-captain on that occasion was 
Captain Peter Denis, and the royal yacht was convoyed by the 
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Xoftinr/ham, 60, Captain Samuel Marshall (Ih the Winchester, 50, 
Captain John Hale, the Minerva, 3*2, Captain Alexander Arthur 
Hood, the Tartar, 28, Captain John Knight (1), the Hazard, 14, 
Connuantler the Hon. Hemy St. John (1), the Lynx-, 14, Commander 
the Hon. Keith Stewart (1), and a number of small yachts. 

iHiriiig the year there was a disposition, on the part of both 
]>elligerents, to treat for peace; but the negotiations broke down, 
and the prospects of an amicaljle arrangement were seriously 
diniiiiished Ijv the signature, on xAugust 15th, 1761, of what is 
known as the Family Compact, between the rulers of France and 
Spain. As soon as news of this was received in England, Pitt 
desired at once to declare -war against Spain, w-hich had for some 
time previously behaved in a manner not altogether becoming a 
neutral ; but, being overborne, he resigned. Had war been declared 
when Pitt wished, the very rich home-coming Spanish treasure- 
ships from xlmerica might have been seized. As soon as they were 
safely in port, Spain took no more pains to disguise her hostility, 
the consequence being that, by proclamation dated January 2nd, 
1702, war was declared by G-reat Britain, and, by proclamation of 
January 16th, by Spain. The Spanish court at once endeavoured 
to coerce Portugal into joining Spain and France ; but Portugal was 
loyal to her ancient ally, and manfully stood out, although war 
■was very quickly declared against her as a penalty for her non- 
compliance. Substantial British military support was promptly 
given her, numerous British officers joined her army, and Com- 
manders Joseph Norwood, Thomas Lee (1), and Michael Henry 
Pascal ^ took service in her Navy. 

It w'as early resolved to deal with Spain in the most vigorous 
and uncompromising manner. It has been stated that a large body 
of troops had been ordered from North America to the West Indies 
with a view to the reduction of the French Garibbee Islands. The 
Ministry determined that these troops should be reinforced from 
England, and that, after the newly conquered islands should have 
];)ecn properly garrisoned, an expedition should proceed to the 
attack of Havana. The command of the army assigned for this 
service was given to Lieut.-General the Earl of Albemarle. The 
command of the squadron was given to Admiral Sir George 
Pocock, K.B., with, as his second, Commodore the Hon. A. Keppel, 
the Earl of Albemarle’s brother. 

1 All these ofllcers, upon their return to England after the peace, were posted. 


1761.] THE EXPETjITJOH .HiAlX-Vf MANILLA. 2:5U 

Another moveiiient induced by the rupture \\ith Spain, was the 
despatch of Commodore Sir Piercy Brett (Is, with a stron,u reinforce- 
ment, to Sir Charles Saunders, K.B.d in the MediteiTaneau. Sir 
Edward Hawke, with Bear- Admiral the Hiike of A'ork, cruised off tiie 
coasts of Spain and Portugal ; and later, the same squadron, iiiider 
command of Sir Charles Hardy ^,•21 and the Duke of York, left port a 
second time on the same erniiid. While arrangements werij thus 
made to attack Spjain in the West Indies, and, at the sanui iiionumt, 
to distract her attention at home, a small expieditiini, under coniiuand 
of Brigadier-General Drapter, was de*sp)atclied from India against the 
Philipp)ine Islands. 

On the death of Bear-Admiral Holmes, iSir James Douglas (1) w’us 
ap}p)ointed to the command at Jamaica; Bear-Admiral Eodney still 
commanded on the Leew'ard Islands’ station ; and Commodore 
Lord Colville remained in Horth America. Commodore Spry 
cruised with a squadron of observation off Brest, imtil he was 
relieved by Commodore Bobert Man (;2) ; and Commodore Lord 
Plowe lay in Basque Eoad imtil he was relieved by Commodore 
Peter Denis, Admiral Holburue commanded at Portsmouth ; 
Commodore John Moore (1), in the Downs, and Commodore James 
Young (1), in the Channel. 

Bear-Admiral Cornish continued to command in the East Indies ; 
but, as the Prench had neither settlement nor trade there, he had 
little to do against them. When, therefore, war broke out with 
Sprain, he was able to devote almost his unclivicled attention to the 
new enemy. Colonel Draper, afterwards Sir William Draper, K.B., 
an officer who had distinguished himself at the siege of Madras in 
1759, had devoted part of a period of .sick leave to inquiring into the 
condition of the Spanish settlements in the Philippine Islands ; and 
he had discovered that the defences had been much neglected, and 
that the Spaniards there trusted rather to their remoteness than to 
their strength for their protection.- Hjion the commencement of 
hostilities, Colonel Drapier laid his information before the Ministry, 
and measures w'ere taken accordingly. He was at once sent to 
India in the Argo, 28, CajAain Eichard King (1), with instructions for 
fitting out an exp)edition against Manilla, and with an appointment 
as commander-in-chief of the troops to lie employed. The ex- 
pedition ultimately consisted of the 79th Eegiment, a company of 

1 Vice-Admiral Saunders was su installed, by proxy, un May 2Cth, 1761. 

- As they appear to have done again in lb98. 
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Ko3’al Artillery and miscellaneous bodies, which, with 630 seamen 
and 270 Marines from the fleet, brought the total of the available 
field amiy up to about 2300 men, who were embarked in Eear- 
Admiral Cornish’s squadron and in two East Indiamen. The 
preparations were begun and completed within three ueeks. The 
Seahorse, 20, Captain Charles Cathcart Grant, was sent in advance 
to intercept any vessels that might be bound for Manilla. A 


AUMlIiAIi SIK UIC'HAIta KIK« (1), BAUT. 
n UthO'jmph hij MUei/, ufhr n ini/iiatiirc.) 

division of the fleet, under Commodore Bichard Tiddeman, sailed 
on July 29th; and the rest, with the exception of the Falmouth, 00, 
which was left to convoy an Indiaman, follo-wed under the Com- 
mancler-in-Chief on August 1st. On August 19th the fleet reached 

^ engaged iu the ex|)edition against Manilla: — NorfaUc, 74, Eear- 

Adiiiiral Samuel Cornish (Yice-Adiniral, October 21st, 1702), Captain Eicliard Ivempeu- 
tVlt; EUzahdli, 61, Commodore Eicliard Tiddeman, Cayttain Isaac Florimond Ourry; 
Lennr, 74, Captain Eobert Jocehm; Grafton, 68, Cayitaiu Hyde Parker (1); Wey- 
mouth, GO, Captain Eicliard Collins (2); America, 60, Captain Samuel Pitcliford ; 
Panther, GO, Commander George Gurry (acting for Cayitaiu tVilliaiu Isewsom) ; 


iTiJi; 


rjp'rruf-: ^iasu.ia. 


*J1I 


:or 1 ihi/re wati'red iiiid tonk nii b-iaril vui'iciii?, 

On tlie '27 tIi it stiilrtl a-'aiii: and on SoptemlKT 'idrd, to tra- orior 
snrpii>=e of the iSpaniards, wlio bad not hoard oi the outbreak ot 
war, it anchored off Manilla. On the the tinvn was suinu ion.nl. 

hut witliout restilt ; and, in the afternoon, under cover of the 
S'rfy/or.s’f', and .S'co/iiiv/, some troops we-re landed, in spite of a lieavs 
surf which caused much loss of, and (Uimaoe to, inabadah Tile 
boats on litis occasion were tinder the direction of Captains Hyde 
Parba- (1), llichtird Keinpcufelt aiul William Hrereton. d’here was 
hut slight opposition. Tlie rest of the troops and the Mtirines wei'o 
tliseniharked on tlie ‘ 20 th : and on the 'dOtli a brigade of seamen, 
under Captains Collins, Pitchford and Gurry, reinforced them. On 
the following days batteries were erected and opened ; and on the 
29th the Eli::(ihcfh and Falmouth were ordered to co-operate as best 
they eonkl with the army, by enfilading the enemy’s front. By 
October oth a practicable breach had been made in the works. 
Early in the morning of that day this was stormed with success, 
and tlie governor and officers were driven to the citadel, which they 
])resent]y surrendered at discretion. Not only Manilla, hut with 
it also Luzon, and all the Spanish islands, were handed over by the 
terms of the caiutnlation. It was arranged that Manilla should be 
ransomed for four millions of dollars to save it from pillage. Owing, 
however, to the bad faith of the Spaniards, only half of this amount 
was ever paid. The conquest, together with most of the prize 
money, was handed over to the East India Coinx^any. 

During the operations, Cornish obtained news that a galleon 
fi'om Acapulco w’as on lier way to Manilla. Accordingly, on 
October 4tli, he despatched the Fanthrr and Argo to intercept licr. 
dliese failed to do so; but they succeeded in taking, on October 31st, 
the S((»fi,sima TyiuidaJ, which liad left Manilla for Acapulco on 
August 1st, having on lioard treasure worth about three million 
dollars. In the meantime, the galleon from Acapulco had arrived 
at I’alapa, in Samar. It was agreed that, subject to certain 
conditions, she was to be surrendered to the British ; but the 
arrangement was never carried out, and it is probable that much of 
her rich cargo eventually jiassed into the hands of private persons, 
who had no right to it. 


50, (Juiitaia Williaiii Breretan; Ar;/o, 2S, Captaiu riiclianl Kiiis(l): 

CO, Cliiirles Catheurt Uruiit ; KmtWd, 20, Captaiu Jtilm Pwviiiu; au.l 

JSonth^ci (AanPi’, 

VOL. III. 
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The oi^erations before Manilla were less costly than might have 
been exx^ectecl. The army lost but 113 killed, drowiied and 
wounded, and the hiavy but 35. The only naval officer who was 
killed was Lieutenant Porter, of the Norfolk, but, unfortunately, 
t?ommodore Tiddeman was accidentally drowned on the day of the 
surrender. Captain Eichard Kempenfelt was sent home with the 
naval dispatches. As a reward for the service, Cornish was made 
a baronet, and Draper a K.B., and each received the thanks of both 
Houses. The colours taken at Manilla were hung in the chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge, of which Draper bad been a member. 

The Freneli empire in North America had ceased to exist ; and 
its disax>pearancc had rendered unnecessary the presence on the spot 
of part of the large body of troops which had been concerned in the 
coiHjiiest of Canada. As has already been mentioned, it had been 
decided to employ some of them against the French islands in the 
West Indies. Bear- Admiral Eodney had left England in October, 
17fjl, and had arrived in Carlisle Bay, Barbados, on November 22nd. 
He there found part of the squadron under Commodore Sir J ames 
Douglas (1), which he speedily detached to blockade Martinique. 
Troops and transports were in the meantime assembled at Bar- 
bados ; and an improvised force of armed hired sloops was sent to 
cruise off St. Eustatia to prevent the Dutch from assisting the French 
with supplies and provisions. At length, on January 5th, 1762, the 
iieet,^ having on board nearly 14,000 troops from England, Belle Isle, 


’ Biitidi tieet eiaployeil in the expedition , against Martinique, etc., 1762 : — 


ISarVKjritU'jh 


iHiUiH . . 

Fuuilniijont. 
Ifi'ii'jotO, . 
Ton, mire . 
Uniph’ . . 

ViuiDKiird . 

Modeste . . 
Stirliny f'axtle 
IPevirnihire . 
Raimmolile 
Ah-.iik . . 

Xiittiuffham. 
liMheeter . 
Sutherland . 
A'lrwCeh i . 
Fulkland . 


; 'nimuauiierij. 


I Itf-ar-.V'hnirai U. 

PuHlnpy (B.t. 

(I'apt. .Johu llollwell. 
ii’munuiii. .Vtr Jumes .. 
■' UiUfttotO. , 

lAlwanlOasi’uigue. 

„ l' 

/ „ iltin. Aug. Julm ' 
I llervey. 

„ Matthew Bartmt. 

„ Lucius O’XJrieu. 

„ itiilten Swaiitiin. 

/ „ lien. 11. .bt, Hoyle 
( W'alsiugham. 

„ Miciiael Everitt. 

, „ Uforge Darby, 

f „ Jlolyueus .'<huM' 

I bam. 

„ ThiimasHankerson 
„ Samuel Marsliall(l}. 
„ Thomas Burnett. 


Wuolv'ich 
Pemance i 
Ikjver 1 . 
Rchii . . 

Stay . . 

Repulse . 
-ICblOTl . 


yiijhtiugah 
RoK'ey 


5U „ .In iaii Legge. Zephyr . . . 

Su / .. William MVle- ' RnsiOsk, immhi 

( verty. Thuwler, tonib 

r, ) „ Francis Samuel \ t/jr/iatio, laimb 

I Drake. , ' Iti/e> ml, bumh 


Guns. I C'oinmanilei’.s. 


4-t ! Capt. AVilliam Bayne. 

44 „ John Boyil. 

4(1; „ Chahjiier Ogle (3). 

32 ' „ John Lat'orey. 

32 „ Henry Angell. 

32 ' ,, John Carter Allen. 

*23 ; „ I’aul Henry Ouny. 

:f „ Thoma.s Culliiig- 
.1 wood. 

2.S I ,, .tames Doake. 

23 ' „ AVilliam Tuckf'r. 

f „ James Campbell 

,1 ( 2 ). 

20 I ,, .Toseph Mead. 

20 I „ Thomas Francis. 
20 j „ Francis Banks ( 1). 
Ill 4 >1 delm Neale Pley- 
\ dell Nott. 

lb I Com. Stair Douglas (1). 
16 ! „ James Alms (1). 

13 ; Capt. 

12 ; Com. John Bntteiell. 

8 i „ Kobert Brice. 

I H I Lient. Robert Has\^ ell. 

I 8 ‘ „ James Hawker, 

i 8 1 Com. James Mackemde. 


‘ Dfctadietl, under Capt. the Hun. Augustus John Hervey, against ht. I.uda. 
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North America and the West India Islands, under Major-C4eueral 
the Hon. Eohert Monckton, sailed, and, on the 7th, joined Douglas 
off Martinique. The coasts of the island had not been jn-operly 
reconnoitred, nor had the ships adequate charts on board. Tlie 
configuration of the island and the nature of its defences rendei’ed 
it desirable to land the troops as close as possible to the places at 
which they were to be employed. But, at first, this fact was mff 
realised ; and Eodney, while detaching only a small s(piadron to the 
Great Bay of Fort Eoyal, detached another to La I’rinite to make 
a feint, and himself anchored with the l)ulk of hi.s foretiiii St. Anne’s 
Bay. A division, imder Sir James Douglas, silenced the batteries 
there, and landed the troops, losing, however, the Tl(i/.'<tuisit(hh\ 
owing to the ignorance of her pilot. But it was soon found that 
the march across to Fort Eoyal from St. Anne's Bay would he an 
undertaking too difficult to be entered upon. Tiie works which 
had been erected at Bt. Anne’s were therefore Itlowii np, the 
tt'oops were re-einbarkecl, and the whole force proceeded to h’tut 
Eoyal Bay. 

The order of the attack having been arranged, the ships wont to 
their stations early on the morning of the Ibth, opening fire upon 
the batteries and silencing them I)}’ noon, soon after which the 
troops were landed in three divisions in Cas des Navires Bay. under 
conduct of Captains Molyiieux Bhiildham, Eohert Bwanton and 
the Hon. Augnstus John Hervey. By sunset two-thirds d the 
army were on shore ; and the rest, with 900 Marines, f(.)llowed next 
morning. The distance to Fort Eoyal was not great, only aho\.it 
five or six miles ; bnt the country was terribly difficult, and the 
defenders fought well from behind- every rock and trtie, as well as 
within artificial works of all lands. The necc‘ss{iry gnus were, 
however, dragged to the front, thank.s mainly to the eneigy of the 
seamen of the fleet ; and on January 24th, a p)relimiuaiy attack was 
made by a body of troops advancing along tlio coast parallel with a 
detachment of a 1000 seamen in boats ; and the enemy was driven 
back. On the 25th, the batteries laegaii to bombard the citadel ; 
and on the 27th the key to the whole pjosition was taken. Yet 
the citadel did not surrender until Fehruaiy 4th, and not until 
February 16th was the whole island in possession of the British. 
Captain Darby, of the Devonshire, and Ylajor Gates, later a general 
ill the anny of the revolting American Colonists, cariied home the 
dispatches announcing the captime of Fort Eoyal; and each 
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received from the King the usual compliment of £500. The 
British loss during the operations amounted to about 500 Idlled 
and ’wounded. 

Even before the conquest had been completed, Eodney detached 
Captain Swanton to blockade Grenada ; and, when Martinique 
had surrendered, ■ Swanton was reinforced by vessels conveying 
troops. These reached Grenada on March 3rd; and on the fol- 
io-wing day the island was summoned ; but the governor refused to 
comply. The inhabitants, however, ignored him, and capitulated 
on the 4th ; and the governor himself was obliged to surrender at 
discretion on the 5th. With Grenada fell the Grenadines. Swan- 
ton, leaving a garrison, retmned to Martinique. 

On Eebruary ‘24th Captain the Hon. Augustus John Hervey had 
been siinilaiiy detached against St. Lucia. But he could not satisfy 
himself as to the enemy’s strength ; and, to discover it, he disguised 
himself as a midshipman, and, in the capacity of an interpreter, 
accompanied the officer whom he sent to summon the governor, 
M. de Longueville. That gentleman refused to surrender ; yet 
Hervey learnt so much during his visit that, on the following day, 
he made pre]parations for taking his ships into the harbour. No 
sooner did the governor notice signs of their intention to approach 
than he capitulated. 

Hervey was next about to proceed to St. Yincent to assure the 
Caribs that their neutrality would be maintained, and that the 
Erench would be no longer suffered to interfere with them, when he 
was recalled by Eodney, in consequence of news’s having been received 
that a French squadron of seven sail of the line and four frigates,^ 
under M. de Blenac, with seven battalions of troops, had escaped 
from Brest, owing to Commodore Spry having been driven from his 
station off that port; and that it was on its w^ay to relieve the 
French West India Islands. Spry had detached the Aquilon, 28, 
Captain Chaloner Ogle (2), with this intelligence to Eodney. But, 
before the arrival of Spry’s dispatch, the French squadron had been 
sighted on March 8th, on the windward side of Martinique. It lay 
to off the coast until the 10th, when it stood for Dominica. 

Eodney summoned his detached division to a rendezvous off the 
Salines, and, with Sir James Douglas (1), went in search of the enemy ; 
but without result. When he had collected his whole force and had 

^ Bug de Bourgogne, 80; Bcfenmir, 74; Iledor, 74; Biwlhne, 74; Protee, G4; 
Bntgon, 04; BrUlant, 64; Zeidiyr, 32; DiKgenfe, 32; O'pule, 2(1; Ca’^ypsa, 16. 
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been assured that the French had gone to Cape Francois, he returned 
to Martinique to water. He there found the AqiiUon, from which 
he learnt trustworthy details of M. de Blenac’s strength. He 
already knew, thanks to early information sent him by Commander 
Greorge Johnstone, commanding the Hornet on the Lisl}on station, 
of the rupture wdth Spain ; and he w^as thus enaljled to attack the 
Spanish trade in the West Indies before the Sx^aniards themselves 
knew that w’ar had broken out. This important inteUigence had 
been brought to him by a small French x>i’ivateer prize, wFich 
Johnstone had entrusted to the Honiefs master, Mr., afterw’'ards 
Captain, John M'Laurin. xit Martinique Eodney also heard that 
a strong Sx)anish squadron had arrived at Havana and that Jamaica 
was believed to be threatened. He therefore sent a frigate to warn 
Captain Arthur Forrest, wEo, as senior officer, had succeeded Eear- 
Admiral Holmes on the Jamaica station, and to desire him to join 
the main fleet off Cax)e St.' Nicolas, whither he himself intended to 
proceed. 

He w’^as, how^ever, not quite ready to sail when, on March 26th, 
the liiahmond, Cax)taiii John Elx)hin stone (1), arrived from England 
with orders for him and General Monckton to postpone further 
oX)erations x^ending the ax3X)earance of Admiral Sir George Pocock, 
who had been commissioned to conduct a secret exxDedition (jn an 
important scale. This did not x>i-’event Eodney from sending Sir 
James Douglas (1),^ with ten sail of the line, to the Jamaica station 
with directions to bring Forrest’s squadron thence as soon as 
possible, and to join Pocock. He also sent Cax^tain Swuiiton, 
with a division, to cruise off the Sx)anish hlain, and himself -went 
to St. Pierre, Martinique, sending a frigate to meet Pocock at Bar- 
bados, where Sir George arrived on board the Namur on April 20th. 
Pocock sailed again on the 24th, joined Eodney at Cas des Navires 
on the 26th, and, wuth the greater part of the fleet, x^i-’oceeded on 
May 6th for Havana, leaving Eodney in charge of the LceW'ard 
Islands. 

On the Jamaica station Captain Forrest w'as, of course, sux)er- 

^ Dull in, 74, Cominodore Sir JanieHs DoiiglaH(l), Captain E(l\v.T.rd CTaseoiune ; Cul- 
Jodcn, 74, Captain Jolm Barker (1); Drugini ,11, Captain Hon. Ang. JoLn Tlervey ; 
T'lnerairc,!!, Captain Mattliew Barton; Temple, 70, Cajitain Julian Legge; Ikoon- 
Hhire, G4, Captain Banmel ^ravKlaill (1) ; Alcide, 64, Captain ThoiiiuH Hankerson ; Stirlinjj 
Castle, 04, C.aptain Jaine.s Caniphell (2); Nottingham, CO, Captain Thomas Colling- 
wood ; Sutherland, 50, Captain Michael Everitt ; Dover, 40, Caittaiu Chaloner Ogle (0) ; 
Thunder, hoinh, Commander Robert fTaswell; .and Grenudo, bomb. 
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seded by tbe arrival of Sir James Douglas (1), who despatched a 
squadron under .Captain Hon. Augustus John Herve}’' ^ to blockade 
M. de Blenac at Cape Fran9ois, until the whole Jamaica squadron 
should be ready to join Pocock at Cape St. Nicolas. 

The Havana exiiedition, -when complete, included about 15,600 
men, the whole commanded by George, Earl of Albemarle. The 
strength of the fleet will be found set forth in the note.^ After 
leaving Martinique the expedition was joined in the Mona passage 
on May 8th by Captain Hon. Augustus John Hervejq and, having 
arrived off Cape St. Nicolas on the 18th, was there reinforced on 
the 23rd by Sir James Douglas from Jamaica. 

It was open to Pocock either to sail by the south side of Cu])a, 
along the track of the galleons, round the west end of the island and 


' 74, Ciqiiniii Hou. A. J. Hervey; Tnneraire, 71, Oujiiaiii Matlliovv Purloii ; 

Stirlhu! Viiatle, 64, Ciqitaui James Campbell (2); Alc.ide, 64, b'aptuhi 'riiomas Ilimker- 
son; Jjcftunce, 60, Captain George Mackenzie; Nottiiu/hum, 60, Captain I'lioiiias 
CoJlmgwuod ; Pmhrohe, 60, Captain John Wheelock ; Rover, 10, Captain Chalnncf 
Ogle (3); Trent, 28, Capt.aiu John Lindsay; and Port Muliun, 2o, Capt4iin Thomas 
Lsni})ritH'e. 

^ Fleet under Sir George Pocock at the reduction of Havana, and on tbe Jamaica 
station, 1702: — 


'(imiumuU'w. 


'leiHi'mire . 
Dromon . . 

Centaur i . 
Jiub/dii 3 . . 

Marlboriturih 
'J’emjie . . 

Vrjurd . . 

JJeri.nnhin . 
Jlelleisk . . 
Myar . . 

Ahiilei’ , . 

Jfniiqjtuu Court 
Stirliiifi Castle 
JPemhroH . 
lUiwi . . 

Sottinr/luiiii 
Defiance . . 
Intrepid" . 
Cetituriun » ^ 
Deptford . 
Sutherhiiid i 
Hampshire . 
Peijjtfnce't . 


! u 


leapt. John Harrison. 
H.‘omnjf«l. Hou. Angimtus 
J Kepppl. 

(Cajit. Adam Dnucau. 
WiUiaiu Goustrey. 
.ioliu narker. 
Matthew liarton. 
Hon. Augustus 
John Ilervey. 
Thomas Lemprnre. 
Eilwanl Gascoigne. 
Thimias Burnett. 
Juiian Legge. 
Maniot Aiitnthnot. 
Samuel Marshall ^1). 
.Tosejili Kuight. 
Francis tVilliain 
Drake. 

Thumahllankerson. 
Ale.xaiuler limes. 
James Campbell 
(A. 

•Tohii tVhoelfX-k, 
Eilward Jekyll. 
Thomas Colling- 
wooil. 

Georgo Mackenzie. 
John Hale. 

James Galbraith. 
Dudley Digges. 
Michael Eveittt. 
Arthur Usher, 
rhilip lloteler. 


linterprUe ■ 
likhtnoml 


Lizard 2 . 
Trent . 
('erhervs i 
Dorcas . 


1‘ort JIalion 
Jdjwep . 
(rtasjjow 
Duncttct . 


Porcupine- 

Darbudos 

rijter 

Port Poyal 


Lurcher, cutter 
Thunder, bomh 
(irenuJo, bomb 
Dnsilisle, bomb. 


t. < ‘haloner Ogh* { r.). 
John Ilouhon. 
.lolm 1011111111.40110 

co- 

James Alms (!) 

(acting). 

John Leiiilrick. 


„ Charles Wohlier. 

„ Samuel Uveilalo. 

■ „ Saniuol GraiiBhip 

Giiodall. 

■ „ John Houle I’ley- 

tiell Nott. 

,, llichard Hickorlim. 
„ Joaepli Mead. 

„ Illch.ird Carteret. 
Cum. Lancelot Holmes, 
i „ lion. Charles 
I iN'aplor(l), 

' „ William Francis 
I lioiirke. 

,, James Havmood. 

„ .lanies Ilawkur. 

„ John (Irry. 

,, Ktiilr Douglas (1 ). 
Lieut. Deter f'larku. 

„ — Walkci. 

Com. Hubert llaswell. 


besides storeships, lio.'.pitiil sbips, and trunspo 


1 Joined after the siege had begun. 2 Escorted troops from Huvtii America. 

3 Some time with the broad poimaiit of Commodore Sir Jame.s Dongla-^. 

■1 l-Lcorted convoys IVuiu Jamaica to Eiiglaiid. 
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so beat down to Havana, or to steer along the north side of Culja 
through the Old Strait of Bahama. The former was the easier, 
though the longer, course ; the latter was the shorter, though it was 
somewhat difficult and even hazardous, the channel being narrow 
and intricate. But the Admiral chose it, since time was precious, 
and since it was important as early as possible to secure the only 
passage by w’hich the French could send supplies to Havana. 
Bocock despatched Sir James Douglas in the Centurion to Jamaica 
to bring stores thence, and to hasten forward such ships as were 
still there; and on the 27th, with his huge fleet of about two 
hundred sail, the Admiral bore away for the Old Strait of Bahama, 
The precautions which he took are described in a letter which, on 
June 14th, he addressed to the secretary of the Admiralty. He 
placed boats on the most dangerous shoals on each hand to act as 
marks ; and he records that he was greatly assisted in the navigation 
b}' Anson’s chart, which he found very correct. During the passage, 
two Spanish vessels, the Thetis, 22, and Ftmix, storeship, were 
captured by the Alarm, Captain James Alms (1). 

The Strait was passed on June 5th ; and on the morning of the 
6th the fleet was brought to about fifteen miles east of Havana, so 
that directions might be given to the captains as to the landing. 
The conduct of this operation was entrusted to Commodore the 
Hon. Augustus Keppel, who had under him six sail of the line and 
some frigates. At 2 p.m. the Admiral bore away with thirteen sail 
of the line, two frigates, the bombs, and thirty-six victuallers and 
storeships, and ran down towards the harbour, in which he saw 
twelve Spanish sail of the line and several merchantmen. On the 

^ Spaiiisli men-of-\var taken or destroyed during the expedition against Havana, 
1702 


Ships. 


Tiore. 


Miarano 
Infante . 
Neptuno . 
Jqnileu . 

J flier kn 
Eurnp.i . 
Conqiiistadur 

San Antunio 
Veiii,aiiza . 
Thetis . . 


Mark . . 

Feuiz, ^t.s. . 




CommiiuJevs. 


Fate. 


ru 


fio 

«o 


i fAIurques del Real Trasporlo. | 
iDuii J. Y. Miulaviaga. J 
„ Jj. de Velasco. 

„ J. del Postigo. 

„ F. de Meiilna. 

„ P. Bermudez. 

Marques Gouzulea, 

Don F. Gargawta. 

„ J. Antonio. 

,, .f. Vincente, 
i „ r. Castejoii. 


liy ijXot in Commis.siun. 
2ti \ Don U. Argote. 

22 ; „ J. I’orlier. 

la ; ,, n. KonecUea. 


Isnrreiulered with the city. 


j Sunk at mouth of harbour. 

I Surrendered -with the city, 
j Sunk at mouth of harb.mr. 
j Surremlereil with the city, llenamed J/nro. 
j Sunk at mouth of harbour. 

I I'Surreudered with the city. 

Taken hy J e fin nee at Marie!, May 2S. 
j ,, Alfirm in tiie Str.dt, June :i. 

! „ Iteiitnicc at Muriel. May 28. 

I ,, Akirin in the Strait, jWay 2S. 


Two uiiflniahed ships npon the stocks were destroyed. 
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following morning, the 7th, he made a feint of landing the Mariin'^s 
about four miles to the west of Havana, while the Earl of Al])ejniLrle, 
with the whole army, landed without opposition between tljo rivei's 
Boca hfao and Coximar, six miles east of Moro Castle, under the 
conduct of Captains Hervey, Barton, Brake, Arbiithnot, Jekyll, and 
Wheelock, B.N. After it had landed, the enemy made some show 
of fight, especially when the troops were about to cross the river 
Coximar; but the foe was dispersed by the fire of the Mcfcuvij^ 
Bunetta, and Dragon. A detachment of seamen and 900 Marines 
were landed to co-operate. 

On July 1st, after some progi’ess had been made with the siege, 
the Ckimhridgc, Dragon, and Marlborough were ordered to cannoinido 
Moro ; and at about 8 A.M. they began a heavy fire, wdiicli was well 
returned till 2 p.m. The vessels were all so much damaged that, 
one after another, they had to be called off. The Chtuihritlge lost 
24 killed and 95 wounded ; the Dragon, 16 killed and 87 wounded ; 
and the Marlborough, 2 killed and 8 vv’'ounded. Among the killed in 
the Cambridge w\as Captain Goostrey, whose place Wiis afterwiiifcls 
taken by Captain Lindsay of the Trent. As this mode of pi'occdnru 
was found to be too costly, the further bombardment of the dei'ences 
was left mainly to the shore batteries, wdiich, aided by mines, ma<lc 
a practicable breach in the Moro by July 80th. On that day the 
castle was carried by storm. In the struggle the commandant, the 
gallant Bon Luis de Yelasco, was mortally w’ounded. In honour of 
his defence, there has ever since been a ship named tlie [77u.s‘('o iu 
the Spanish navy. The vessels in the harbour took part in tlm 
operations, but w’ere of little avail. 

Upon the fall of Moro the siege was pressed, and, on August 11th, 
after a particularly heavy ])ombardment, flags of truce were liuiig 
out on shore and in the Spanish flagship. A little later another flag 
was sent to the British headquarters ; negotiations were entered 
upon; and, after some delay, the capitulation was signed on the 
13th, and part of the works was taken possession of by the British 
on the 14th. 

The specie, stores, and valuables found in the place were worth 
about £3,000,000 sterling ; and with the city were also taken nine. 
sail of the line. Tun others lying on the stocks had been burnt, 
and three more, besides a large galleon, had been sunk in the mouth 
of the harbour.^ On the other hand, the British killed, wounded, 

^ For the names ami force of tliCKe, see note p. 24:7. 
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and missing numbered no fewer than 1790; and many other lives 
were lost owing to the nnwholesomeness of the climate and the 
hardships of the siege. The naval dispatches were sent home by 
Captain the Hon. Augustus John Hervey, in the Dragon, which on 
her passage had the good fortune to capture a French ship valued 
at £30,000. 

During the siege several Spanish vessels were taken on the coast. 
On July 24th the Chesterfield, 40, and four transports with reinforce- 
ments of troops from Forth America, were lost at Cayo Confite, 
but the people were saved. Lieutenant Walker, commanding the 
Lurcher, cutter, going on June 13th up the Chorera Biver out of 
mere curiosity, had the misfortune to be killed. The prize money 
divided amounted to about £736,000. Its division caused much 
heart-burning, the shares of the Admiral and general being each 
£122,697 10.5. 6c/. ; -while the share of a captain E.N. was but 
£1600 lO.sv lOt?., of a petty ofhcer only £17 5s. 3c/,, and of a seaman 
or Marine not more than £3 14s. 9:}-c/. It was felt, and perhaps 
with reason, that the administration permitted the commanding 
otlicers to apxiropriate far too large a share of the spoils to them- 
selves. 

The fall of Havana, apart from its intnnsic significance, had 
almost the im^oortance of a great naval victory, owing to the large 
number of Spanish sail of the line which shared the fate of the city. 
The military conduct of the siege by the Earl of Albemarle has ].)een 
blamed, chiefly because, instead of attacking the city where it was 
weak, he attacked Moro and Punta Fort, which were strong, l3ut 
which, nevertheless, must have quickly fallen had the city itself 
been taken. But although there may be justice in this criticism, it 
does not a^rpear that anything can be urged against Pocock’s conduct 
of his X)art of the business ; unless indeed, it be admitted that he was 
wro 2 ig to oppose his shirrs to the Moro on July- 1st. For the rest, 
the co-operation between the Navy and army was thoroughly loyal 
and smooth ; and the behaviour of both was admirable. 

Sir George Pocock delivered iijr the command of the fleet to the 
Hon. Augustus Ivejppel, who by that time had been promoted to l^e a 
Bear-Admiral of the Blue ; and, with the Namur, Gidloden, Temple, 
Devonshire, Marlborough, Infante, Ban Gcnaro, Asuncion,^ and 
several other Sx)anish prizes and about fifty transxDorts, sailed for 
England on November 3rd. About six hundred miles west of Land’s 
^ A x>i'iz;e nierelvantraan. 
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End, the squadron was dis]persed by a Tery violent gale from the 
eastward. Twelve of the transports foundered, though tlieir crews 
were happily saved. The Temple came to a similar end. Tlie 
Gulluden- and Devonshire would probably have fared likewise, had 
they not thrown overboard many of their guns. l\art of the fleet 
made Kingsale. The other part, which kept the sea, suffered 
terrible privations from famine, thirst and sickness. So anxious did 
the Admiralty become, that it sent out several frigates to search for 
Sir George ; who, hownver, safely reached S^hthead on January 13th, 
1768. The Sau Genaro, one of the ships which had put into 
Kingsale, came to grief when at length she anchored in the Downs. 
She W’as overtaken by another storm, and was cast away. The 
Marlhoroiiffh lost company wdth the Admiral early on the voyage ; 
but she, too, met wdth very heavy weather, and, owdng to leaks, W 2 >,s 
oldiged to put before the wind, thrown her guns overboard, and koi'p 
her crew at the pumps until November ‘29th, wdien her people wu.'.rc>, 
taken off by the Antelope, 50, Captain .Thomas Graves (2), wliich, was 
on her voyage home from Newfoundland. The Marlboroufjh, aftca- 
having been abandoned, was destroyed. liear- Admiral Keppcl sent 
home the rest of the Spanish prijies under Captain Arlnithnot of the 
Orford, together with the Centaur, Dublin, Alcidc, Hampton Court, 
Edgar and some frigates ; and, after having acted with energy u])on 
the station until the peace, he remained to deliver up Havana on 
July 7th, 1763, in accordance with the provisions of the treaty. 
Some of his vessels then proceeded to Elorida to take over that 
province: and Keppel himself went to Jamaica, where lie was 
presently relieved by Eear-Admiral Sir William Burnaby. 

In the meantime, the French, taking advantage of the lar<»-e 
withdrawal of troops to the West Indies, of the defenceless condition 
of Newfoundland, and of a fog in the Channel, despatched from 
Brest, imder M. de Ternay, a squadron, which, with 1500 troops 
under Comte d’Haussonville, evaded Sir Edward Hawke, crossed 
the Atlantic, entered the harbour of St. John’s on June 24th and 
quickly took the town. On its way, this fleet fell in with three 
combined convoys of great value, which it might easily have take.n 
had it not preferred the ulterior object of the expedition, aud had it 
not been detennd by the hold front offered to it by Captain Joshua 
Eowley, of the Superb, 74, who had with him the Gosjmi, 44, 
Captain John Jervis, and the Danae, 38, Captain Henry Martin (2)! 
The capture of this convoy would have done Great Britain far 
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more damage at that moment than the capture of Newfoimtlland. 
Captain Thomas Graves (2), governor of the island, who lay at 
Placentia in the Antelope, 50, at once sent news of the French 
descent to Commodore Lord Colville, at Halifax. Colville sailed to 
the relief of the island, and joined Graves; and on August 25th, 
M. -i-de Ternay found himself blockaded in St. John’s. On 
September 11th, troops arrived from Lonisbourg, and wnre lauded ; 
and the enemy was driven back ; but on the 16th, the blockading 
ships being driven from their station by a westerly gale, M. de 
Ternay slip^Ded his cables and got aw^ay. A relieving squadron had 
been seiit from England in the meantime under Captain Hugh 
Palliser, but de Ternay managed to avoid this force also. After his 
departure, , the condition of the French w’’as, of course, hopeless ; 
and on September 18th Comte d’Haussonville capitulated. 

A little expedition of 1762 deserves some mention here in spite 
of the fact that the Eoyal Navy had very little part in it, and that 
it had no important results. It was an adveiiture which, in a 
degree, recalls some of the exploits of the Elizabethan era, in that 
it W’as a warlike undertaking by jpi'i^’ate persons, countenanced, 
however, by the administration, and that it was aimed against the 
Sjpanish power in America. A company of British noblemen and 
merchants came to the conclusion that an attack upon the province 
of Buenos Ayres might be both useful to the nation and lucrative 
to the adventurers. They purchased from the Admiralty H.M. ships 
Kingston, 50 (which they renamed Lord Cline), and Amhii.se ad e, 28 ; 
and they placed these under the orders of Mr. Maciiamara, an 
officer of the East India Company’s marine. They further obtained 
the co-operation of two Portuguese vessels, in which were embarked 
five hundred soldiers. The little squadron, which also included 
five store ships, sailed for Eio de Janeiro, where the final pre- 
parations were made, and, proceeding, entered the Eiver Plate on 
November 2nd. Macnaniara found that the Spaniards were better 
situated for defence than he had expected. An attempt wus made 
on Nova Colonia, which had been captured by the Spaniards from 
the Portuguese : but it was not successful. In a second attack, on 
January 6th, 1763, the Lord Clive took fire and burnt to the waater’s 
edge, her people, however, fighting her to the very last. Of her crew^ 
of three hundred and fifty, two hundred and seventy-two, including 
Macnamara, perished. The Amhuscadc, though terribly mauled, 
managed to get back to Eio. It should be added that the gallant 
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Si^aniards treated witla the greatest generosity those sorvivoi’S ot 
the Lord Clive who fell into their hands, and, instea-d of regarding 
them as enemies, treated them as guests w^hom inisl'ortmie had cast 
upon their shores. 

The year witnessed no events of great importance in the 
Mediterranean; where Sir Charles Saunders was strongly rein- 
forced by a squadron under Sir Piercy Brett (1). Some exceedingly 
valuable j)rizes were made on the station ; bnt the fleets of the 
belligerents did not meet. Sir Charles Saunders, and most of the 
ships returned to England at the peace, leaving liear-Adiniral Sir 
Piercy Brett to take possession of Minorca. Brett was subsequently 
relieved by Commodore Thomas Harrison (2). 

It has been already mentioned that M. de Blenac got out of 
Brest, and sailed for Martinique during a temporary absence from 
his station of Commodore Siuy, owing to heavy weatlicr. Spiy 
chased; but, his provisions threatening to give out, he had to rctmn 
to England, having first sent the A qidlon to Eodney of what 
had happened. During the year the other occurrences in waters 
near home were mainly confined to the monotonous l)lockadiiig of 
the enemy’s ports, and to the capture of their cruisers. Ccmiiuodorc 
Lord Howe lay in Basque Boad, watching Bochefort and the mouth 
of the Charente, until he was relieved by Commodore Peter Denis. 
When M. de Ternay escaped from Brest, the fleet umhii* Kir 
Edward Hawke and the Duke of Yoi’k went in pursuit, but missed 
him. This fleet, then under Sir Charles Hardy (2), cruised again in 
September and October, and once more in Hovemher, hut accom- 
plished nothing. The cruisers of Commodore Bobert Man (2), who 
succeeded Spry off Brest; of Commodore James Young (1), who 
commanded in the Channel; and of Commodore John Moore (1), 
who commanded in the Downs, made various prizes ; but the details 
of these, and of other minor captures, will be fittingly given in the 
next chapter. One episode, in which the force under Commodore 
Moore was concerned, may, however, he noticed here. 

The Dutch had for some time been supplying the enemies of 
Great Britain with provisions and stores ; and the British cruisers, 
ill consequence, vigilantly searched their merchantmen. The States 
General, resenting this, commissioned some men-of-war to protect 
the illicit trade ; and, in September, a Dutch flotilla of four merchant- 
men, convoyed by a 36-gun frigate, was fallen in with by the 
Hunter, sloop, wdiich, being refused permission to search, and being 
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too weak to enforce her demands, returned to Moore. He sent the 
Diana, 32, Captain William Adams (2), the Chester, 50, Captain 
William Hay, the Hunter, 14, Commander James Ferguson, and 
the Trial, 14, Commander James Cunningham, with orders to do 
what was necessary. Adams fomid the Hntclmien, and demanded 
to know what the convoy had on board. The Dutch captain again 
refused to allow a search, and declared that he would fight rather 
than permit it ; whereupon Adams sent boats to board each 
merchantman. The Dutch fired a gun at the leading boat, and 
wounded a man in her. Adams retaliated by firing a gun at the 
frigate, which replied with a broadside. This brought about an 
action, which, in fifteen minutes, resulted in all tbe Dutch ships 
submitting. They were taken into the Downs. The merchantmen, 
being found to have on board stores for the French navy, were 
detained; but the frigate, which had lost foim killed and five 
wounded, was dismissed. 

During this last year of the contest the enemy took but two 
British men -of- war, a sloop and a bomb ketch. The list of the 
men-of-war taken by the British will be found in the appendix. 
The French merchantmen and privateers taken numbered 120 ; and, 
as in previous years, their value was greatly in excess of that of the 
British privateers and merchantmen captured, though the number 
of the latter was considerably greater. Towards the close of the 
campaign the French had very few vessels at sea ; and their trade 
was ruined. The Spanish p>ower afloat was never great enough to 
be a serious menace. 

The first overtures for peace came from France to G-reat Britain 
through the Sardinian envoy in London. In consequence of them, 
the Duke of Bedford was sent to Baris, and the Due de Nivernois 
came to England, with full powers ; and on November 3rd, 1762, 
the preliminaries of peace, between Great Britain on the one side 
and France and Spain on the other, were signed at Fontainebleau. 
The terms were scarcely proj)ortionate to the measure of the suc- 
cesses which had been gained by Great Britain during the war. She 
acquired Canada, St, John’s, Cape Breton, and that part of what was 
then called Louisiana, east of the Mississippi, except New Orleans, 
together with the right of free navigation of the Mississip|)i. France 
received permission, subject to certain conditions, to fish on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and was given the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon as fish-curing stations. Spain relinquished her claim to 
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fish on the banks of Newfoundland; and undertook to restore to 
Portugal any places 'which she might have conquered from that 
power, and to cede Florida to Great Britain. But Great Britain 
was to restore Havana and its dependencies. Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and Marie Galante also, were to be given back to France, 
which, in addition, obtained St. Lucia, previously a neutral island. 
Great Britain retained Grenada and the Grenadines, and received 
the formerly neutral islands of Dominica, St. Vincent and Tobago. 
She also had Minorca restored to her and kept Senegal ; but she 
restored Belle Isle and Goree to France. The fortifications of 
Dunquerque, should, it was agreed, be demolished. In Asia, Great 
Britain had to restore the conquests made from France ; but France 
was to erect no fortifications in her possessions within the province 
of Bengal. Louisiana w’est of the Mississippi was ceded by Francu 
to Spain. 

The terms ol the treaty, though honourable, could not lie c{)ii" 
sidered as particularly advantageous to Great Britain, seeing that 
her maritime superiority in 1762 was such that she might have 
seized, and kept, almost what she would. The definitive treaty was 
signed at Paris on February 10th, 1763; and so ended the Seven 
Years’ War. 

Commenting upon the settlement, Mahan writes : — 

“Tlie nation at large and Pitt, tlio favourite of tlie nation, were bitterly opiiosed (o 
the termti of the treat j'. ‘France,’ said Pitt, ‘is chiefly forinidahle to us as a inavitiniu 
and commercial power. What wo gain in this resjject is valuable to us .‘ibciv<i all 
through the injury to her which results from it. You leave to Franco the possibility 
of reviving her navy.’ In truth, from the point of view of sea-power and of tlui 
national jealousies Avhich the sjtirit of that age sanctioned, these words, though 
illiberal, w'ere strictly justifiable. The restoration to France of bor colonics in the 
West Indies and her stations in India, together with the valuable right of fishery in 
her former American possessions, put before her the possibility and inducemeut to 
restore her shipping, her commerce, and her navy, and thus tended to recall her from 
the path of continental ambition which had been so tatal to her interests, and in the 
same proportion favourable to the unprecedented gro-wth of England’s power upon the 
ocean. The opposition, and indeed some of the ministry, also thought that so com- 
manding and impiortant a jiositiou as Havana was poorly paid for by the cession of the 
then desolate and unproductive region called Florida. Puerto Pico was suggested, 
Florida accepted. There were other minor points of difference, into which it is 
unnecessary to enter. It can scarcely be denied that with the commanding military 
control of the sea held by England, grasping as she now did so many importairt 
positions, with her navy overwhelmingly superior in numbers, and her commercial 
and internal condition very thriving, more rigorous terms might easily have been 
exacted and would have been prudent. The ministry defended their eagerness and 
spirit of concession on the ground of the enormous growth of the debt, which then 
amounted to £122,000,000, a sum from every point of view much greater thou than 
now; hut while this draft upon the future was fully justified by the success of the 
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^yar, it a.ho im])eratirely demanded that tlie utmost advantages Avliicli the military 
hituatiou made uhtainahle, should be exacted. This the ministry failed t<> du. 
Xevertheless, the gains of England were very great, nut only in territorial increase 
nor yet in maritime i>re]jouderanoe, hut in the prestige and position achieved in the 
eyes of the nations, n.ov fully opened to her great resources and mighty power. ’IV) 
these results, won by the sea, the issue of the continental war offered a'sin^ndar and 
suggestive coutnist. France had already withdrawn, along with England,"" from' all 
share in that strife, and peace between the other parties to it was signed five davs after 
the Peace of Paris. The terms of the ].eace were simply the sfatiis qnn ardc'helluni 
by the estimate of the King of Prussia, one hundred and eighty thousand of his 
suldiers had fallen or died in this war, out of a kingdom of five niilliou souls- Avhile 
th(i Insses of Prussia, Austria, and Pr.uice aggregated four hundred and sixty thousand 
men. The result was simply that things remained as they were.” 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

MILITAEY HISTOEY OF THE EOYAL NAVY, 1714-1762. 


Minor Operation.s. 

L. OAHU LAUGHTON. 

raclutrd Lestock — “The Pifleon’' — Mciorish ITrate — Exploits of tlui Uhul and tlui 
Bridijeivciter — ■PiriKjy iu the West — Edwiinl Thateh, <(lii(s “ HhutkbciU'il - 
BurtholoDiew Roherts—Chaloner Ogle off Oaj)(3 L(*pez — Migliclls at' Nlgn - 
Bmiigglers and gnarda-costas — ^Tho right of .search — Salt gathering at I lie 'rortugas 
— Stuart and illicit trading — Fandiuo — Reprisals — The S7aii’e//((W*.s jirizes— ^I’lie 
Ffincpsa taken — Pearce and Oglethorpe at St. AngiLstine — Ruruei. and do Oa,ylus 
— The West Indies — Loss of tlie -Loss of the TUhiiri / — Callis at. St. ’'I’ropoz 

— ^Martin at Ajaccio — Naval disasters — d’he Northimh'rhmd taken — 'Hie hurrioaiso 
at Jamaica — ^Mostyn’.s fiasco — Cajituro of tho EU'idwnl — 'riio Amjlm'ii taken-— 
Lioiit, Baker Phillips — The privateers — S uccoskcs of “ Tho Royal Family” — 'Tlui 
Jersey and the tit. Esp'it — M. de Lage- — 'L’he Notfmjhani and the d/o>’.s--'rii(! 
Ahxander and the Solehay — 'fhe Portland and the AnyUHtc — Fox and do lai 
Motte- — Captures and losses — Connriodore Pocock’s successes — George Walker — 
Cajiture of the Macjnanum — The Oliesterjidd — Piracy — Tho Jllundford — Gaiiture 
of the Esiooranco — The Wanoiclc taken — The Chausoy Islands— Fortunutus 
Wright — A repulse at Algeciras — Captain John Lockhart — “ Error of Judgment” 
— Loss of the Greenwich and the Merlin — Destruction of tho AquUon and the 
A Icion — Captures — Privateers — Thurot — Capture of the Emern ude — Disasters — 
Burning of the Prince Georyc — Capture of the Piihomndde. — Captain Brodrick 
Hartwell — The WincJwlsea taken — The Puckinghaiu and tho Florimmt — Tho 
Vedal and the BAlone — Capture of the Panae — The Achilles and tho Gomtt do 
St. Florentine — The Arethme taken — Indecisive actions — Convoys — Adventures 
of the Dfademe— Sinking of the Omiletdand — The Unicorn and the Vestalc — Tho 
Pkhnond and the FeHcite — ^The Minerva and the f\nirivich — The Iti/iou and the 
AcMIlc — Captures — Capture of the Achille and Pouffonne — The Bclloua and tho 
Courayeifx — Last captures of the war, 

TjlOE several years after 1715, tlie 
sending of a fleet to tlie Baltic 
became, as has been already shown, a 
species of annual exercise. All tlieso 
expeditions were barren of serious 
fighting, and there is little to be said, of them here. In 1717, 
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however, when the fleet was under Sir George Byng, it was £onml 
that, although the Swedish men-of-tvar still kept in port, consider- 
able annoyance was occasioned to British trade by the numerous 
privateers. Against these Sir George detached various cruisers, of 
which none was so successftd as the Panther, 50, Captain Eichard 
Lestock (2) . Many j)i‘ivateers were sent home ; but none of them 
was of any great force, the average scarcely rnmiing to ten small 
guns and sixty men per ship. The matter, indeed, is chiefly worth 
noticing because it was in this -way that Lestock, a man whose sul> 
sequent behaviour rendered him notorious, began to come to the 
front. His activity on these cruises attracted Byng’s attention, 
and gained him the name of a zealous officer. Sir George, in con- 
sequence, chose him to command his flagship in the Mediterranean 
campaign of the following year. The subsequent Baltic campaigns 
■were less active even than the campaign of 1717. 

Nearer home, and on the Barbary coasts, meanwhile, the Navy 
W'as finding wmrk to do ; in the one case in connection wnth the 
pro- Stuart rising, in the other, with the recrudescence of piracy. 
The Pretender landed in December, 1715, and in the middle of 
January, 1716, Sir John Jennings, Admiral of the White, w'as 
appointed to the command of a squadron of ten ships wherewith 
to cruise on the east coast and in the Firth of Forth. Other ships 
cruised on the west coast, also for the suppression of the rebels, 
while others again were kept in the Channel to restrain sympathetic 
Frenchmen. A body of French officers, trying to escape from 
Peterhead, w'as driven back ; but in spite of all precautions, the 
Pretender himself contrived to get away safely. Soine imputation 
of negligence not unnaturally fell upon the Navy ; but the Govern- 
ment was satisfied that reasonable diligence had been shown, and 
published in the Gazette the following : — 

“Tlie BoyaJ Anne, galley, Pearl, Port Mahitn, Deal Oa&tle and Phmnix are 
retnrned from cruising, it ajqiears by the journal of Captain Stuart,^ that he had early 
intelligence of the Pretender having put to sea, in a clean-tallowed French snow, which 
rowed out of the harbour and close in along shore a good way with her sails furled. 
The Po7't Mahon lay all that night within two leagues of the harbour's mouth, hut 
’twas so dark there was no seeing a sMp a c^uarter of a mile distant.” - 

Every precaution, indeed, seems to have been taken by the 
refugees ; and it may he added that they appear to have been 

^ The Hon. Charles Stuart ; horn, 1681 ; Captain, 1701 ; hear- Admiral, 1729 ; 
Yice-Admiral, 1733 ; died, 1710. 

^ Quoted in Lediard, 867. 

VOIi. III. S 
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aware of the disxioaition of the various cruisers. Leaving- Montrose, 
the snow stretched across to the coast of Norway, whence she 
coasted southward and made Gravelines in safety. The Chevalier 
de St. George testified his gratitude and appreciation by knighting 
Mark Forrester, her master. In spite of their failure to intercept 
this snow, the English ships did good, if unostentatious, work in 
helping to stamp out the embers of the revolt, chiefly, of course, 
by co-operating wfith the troops when they chanced to touch 
the shore. 

Piracy in the Mediterranean continued to demand considerable 
attention, but was at length dealt with by the Admiralty on some- 
thing like a rational system. In other words, there were ships 
constantly crnising against the Barhary pirates ; ajul tluir(^ wars 
thus avoided the great and often bootless expense incurred ])y the 
fitting out of occasional expeditions on a large scale. Plic reign is 
maji'ked by no such fight as that of Captain Iveuipthoriio. of the 
Mary Rose in 1669; but crnisers detached, first by John Bilker 
and after him by Charles Cornwall, the oflicers in command on 
the station, did efficient service. Of these the Hind, 20, Captain 
Arthur Delgarno, in May, 1716, took one Bailee rover, iind, in 
October following, another, of 24 guns. This latter ship resisted 
for two and a half hours before she struck, and then promptly siink, 
taking down with her all but thirty-eight of her men. The liridf/r- 
water, also, in the same year, drove two Sallee ships, each of 
16 guns, ashore near their own port. The Barhary pirates, how- 
ever, though a real nuisance, were not the only one of the kind, 
nor, indeed, were they so serious an obstacle to coimnerce as they 
had been in the seventeenth century. This was, as has been 
mentioned, partly due to the constant watch kept upon their move- 
ments. A more formidable species of piracy, the piracy of romance, 
flourished on the Spanish Main, and spread thence over the high 
seas. The doings of the notorious Kidd have been recorded ; 
the history of 'William Dampier shows with what ease British 
seamen drifted into this evil course of life; and it will be easily 
understood that the Sir Francis Verneys and the Wards of tlic 
era preferred to join the successors of Sawkiiis, primarily to plunder 
the Spaniard, rather than to turn renegade and prey on their owm 
countrymen in the Mediterranean. But though piracy in the 
West was a growflng source of anxiety, the hulk of its exponents 
confined their attentions with some strictness to foreign flags, and 
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some of them, notably Sir Henry Morgan, compared not iinfavonr- 
ably with the gentleman adventurers of the Elizabethan age. Kidd, 
it has been shown, was a decided exception; Avery was another; 
and so also was Edward Thatch, commonly called Teach, or, more 
commonly still, from his appearance, Blackbeard.” ^ Born in 
Bristol aboiit 1675, he had, through the War of the Spanish 
Succession, served in privateers, and he did not turn his hand 
to piracy till the end of 1716. It is notorious that the pirates 
of fact enjoyed, to an even greater degree than their brethren of 
fiction, the short life and merry one supposed to belong to men 
of their calling ; and for his enjoyment of existence, as w-ell as 
for his egregious brutality, Thatch stands forth from among many 
short-lived contemporaries. About the end of 1717, he took a 
large Guineaman, which, he named the Queen Anne’s Revenge, and 
in which he went cruising, after having mounted her with forty 
guns. One of the first incidents of his cruise wns the falling in 
with H.M.S. Scarhorouffh, 20, which he beat off after a fight 
lasting for some hours. The governor of Carolina entered into 
a league with him, and he chose the coasts of that colony and 
of Virginia as his scene of operations, and continued haunting their 
creeks and preying on the merchants, whether at sea or ashore, 
till they petitioned the governor of Virginia to rid them of the 
pest. The governor took counsel with the captains of the Lijnie, 20, 
and Pearl, 40, and concerted a scheme by which Lieut. Eobert 
hlaynard,- of the Pearl, w-as to command two small sloops against 
Blackbeard, who had got rid of his great ships, and was lurking 
in a sloop in Ocracoke Inlet, one of the entrances to Pamlico 
Sound. The sloops under Maynard’s command mounted no heavy 
guns, while the pirates were known to be well armed in that 
respect; but, on the other hand, the sloops had sweeps, which 
their enemy had not. Maynard rowud into the passage on 
November 21st, 1718, and with great difficulty, after lightening 
his vessel, got close to Thatch, who had run aground. Meanwhile, 
the pirate sloop floated, and by a broadside of langridge, did great 
damage among Maynard’s men, who were much exposed by the 
lowuess in the wuist of their ship. Maynard thereupon kept his 
men below as much as pos.silfle ; upon which Blackbeard, thinking 

^ In Jolinfion’a ‘Liyes of the most Notorious Pirates,’ he appears as Teach. In 
official papers he is Thatch. 

“ Died, a captain of 1740, in 1750. 
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that there were few left to deal witlij boarded at the liead oi bltceii 
men. The rival commanders engaged hand to hand, and tlie fight 
went stubbornly on, as usual in such cases, till the pirate’s doiith. 
Besides those killed, fifteen pirates were taken, and of them. thii;i{Hai 
were hangedd That Thatch had so few men with him was owing 
to his having marooned or otherwise got rid of the bulk ol. his 
company shortly before in consequence of a dispute as to tlie 
distribution of prize-money. 

There was no lack of men to carry on the abominable worlv ; 
but even of the best known of these desperadoes, such as Stede 
Bonnet, Edward England, John Eackam, and Howel Davis, none 
arrests the attention in such a degxee as Bartholomew Eoberts.- 
Eoberts was, in 1718, mate of a ship which was plundei.’cd ])y 
pirates on the Gruinca coast, and, joinijig his captors, was <',l(x;t(ul 
to the command on the death of Howel Davis, tlieir captain. H('. 
cruised wdth considerable success from Brazil to Newfoundland, 
and, in 1721, crossed over to the African coast, where, amongst 
other prizes, he took a large ship belonging to the Eoyal Afi'icii 
Company. To this ship he turned over, named her tlie liaipd 
Fortune, mounted forty guns in her, and wdth a H2-gim sliip, niuh.n* 
a man named Skynn, and a 24, coiitinued his cruise. His luck 
continued good till on February 21st, 1722, wlicn he and Hkyrm 
lay anchored under Cape Lopez, there came down on him 
H.M.S. 60, Captain Chaloner Ogle (1), which, since the 

preceding year, had been on that coast. Ogle knew with wdioiu 
he had to deal; and wEen Skyrm, taking him for a merchantman, 
slipped in chase, he bore away out of earshot of the lioyal Fortiutv. 
He then turned upon Skyrm, and, after a sharp encounter, took 
him. Eeturning to Cape Lopez and hoisting the French flag, he 
lured Eoberts into attacking him. Eoberts, overmatched and taken 
by surprise, made a desperate fight, which did not cease till he 
himself had been killed. Of 262 prisoners taken it is well to 

^ Of the two who escaped the gallows one was Israel Hands, the master, who at the 
time of the action was ashore recovering from a wmimd received iVuiu Thatch, who had 
a trick of blowing out his cabin lights and firing cross-handed under the table. 
Another practice of Blackbeanl’s w'as to light sulphur in the ship’s hold, and to try 
who could longest withstand the fumes. This was by way of enlivening a dull oruiBu.' 

2 Roberts is said to have been the original of Scott’s Cleveland in ‘'i’he Pirate,’ hut- 
the career of the real does not agree with that of the ideal. The doings of rio1)eriH, as 
chronicled in Charles Johnson’s ‘General History of the Most Notorious Pirates,’ are, 
so far as can he ascertained, substantially correct. 
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notice that 5’2 were hanged, and that only 77 were acquitted on trial. 
The captured ships were taken to England, where they were 
bestowed on Ogle,^ who also for this good piece of work received 
the honour of knighthood. 

In the latter end of July, 1719, preparations were making in 
England for a secret expedition against Sx:)ain. About fifty trans- 
ports were got together to convey a force of four thousand men 
under Yiscount Cohham ; and, meanwhile, a small squadron was 
sent ahead under Commodore Sir Eobert Johnson, in the Wajmoiith, 
to co-operate with the French who were then engaged in the siege 
of San Sebastian. In the beginning of August, some French trooxis 
and two hundred seamen were landed by the squadron at Fort San 
Antonio. Owdng to the strength of the batteries at the entrance 
to the harbour, the force was landed some distance to the westward, 
advancing from which direction, it destroyed the fortifications and 
spiked the guns in the harbour. On Sejitemher li)th, Johnson, 
in the Weymouth, having the Winchester and Dursley Galley in 
company, heard that there were two Spanish inen-of-war and a 
large merchantman lying in Eivadeo. Accordingly the Weymouth 
and Winchester appeared off the port on the following day ; boats 
were sent in to take soundings ; and the two ships anchored alongside 
the enemy and abreast of a battery of eight guns. The battery 
was taken, the men-of-war were destroyed, and the merchantman 
was brought off’. In the meantime, the main ex^Dedition had sailed 
and was looking for Johnson off the S]Danish coast, in hopes of 
gaining information from him. This force was commanded by 
Vice- Admiral James Mighells, w'ho, detached by Berkeley in the 
Siting, had learnt of the dispersal of the Spanish fleet intended for 
the invasion of Scotland. The object now before Mighells, and 
the soldiers under Cohham whom he convoyed, vvas to proceed to 
Vigo and retaliate for this intended insult. Sailing from St. Helen’s 
on Sex)tember 21st, 1719, the expedition made YTgo on the 29th 
without being joined by Johnson. The fleet at once entered the 
harbour and landed the troops about three miles from the town. 
On October 1st, the army occupied a strong position under the 
walls ; w-hereupon the enemy spiked the guns in their batteries 
and withdrew to the citadel. A bomb ketch was brought up on 
the 3rd ; l^ut as she could do little, owing to the greatness of the 
range, some forty odd mortars wnre put ashore; and on the 4th, 

^ Cajitains’ Letters, 0 2. 
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Fort San Sebastian, wbicli had been occmpied, was iirinod \vith 
heavy guns from the fleet. The citadel, upon tliat, siirrtaidered, 
its garrison of four hundred and sixty-nine oiiicers and men 
inarching out on the 10th. The town, it was decided, could not 
be held; but a large quantity of guns, small arms, and ammunition, 
which bad been collected for the invasion of England, Wfis taken 
and brought home. Seven ships, also, were seized in the haibour, 
of which three Avere fitting out for privateers. On the 14th, the 
ships reduced Ponte Yedra, at the upper end of the harbour. 
There, too, many guns were found ; so that the total nuinlier 
brought home was one hundred and ninety iron and thirty brass 
heavy guns, with ten thousand stand of small arms, tAVo thousand 
barrels of pow'der, and other Avarlike stores. On NoA’’om])ci.‘ lltli, 
Yice-Admiral Mighells put into Eahnouth with the iOdcr/nvV.’c, 
Kingsale, and Biddcford, and Avith most of the transports, 
expedition had been prompt and successful; it had fully attained its 
object; and by sickness, desertion, and the SAAUU’d it bad lost; no 
more than three hundred men. 

The difficulties experienced by British merchants in tlu! Spiuiisli 
settlements of the AA^est were a heritage of the days of Miziibdli, and 
were by no means smoothed away by the many treaties Avhich, luui 
been entered into between the tAA’'o nations.^ It is not posail^lc luu’c 
to enter into an examination of these treaties ; lot it suflico to say 
that, by forbidding, save under the harshest restrictions, all traffic, 
except, of course, that in negroes, Avhich had been granted by 
Assiento, they ]put a premium on smuggling. Wo knoAV the tju- 
ditional attitude of English and Spaniards to one another in tlu^ 
NeAA' World, and we have noticed the growth of piracy, testifying to 
the existence of a considerable proportion of unsettled spirits among 
the British inhabitants of tbe American colonies. When wo con- 
sider both the evergreen national hatred, and the bitterness with 
which the guarda costas must have regarded the enterprising and 
unscrupulous smugglers, we cannot wonder at the tales of brutality 
on the part of the Spaniards; but we must also be prepared to 
believe that the Spaniards spoke the truth when they insisted that 
the British traders of the islands were not ahvays the lambs 
they professed to be, and were, in many cases, ])ut little removed 
from pirates. There always has been ill-feeling about tho right of 

^ ^ The texts of these treaties Avill he found at length in Eousset <lo Missy, ‘ llecueil 
Historiq^ue ’ ; and in Jean Dumont, ‘Corj)s Universe! Dhdomatiq^ue,’ vol. viii. 
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search— probably there always will be — nor are w’e to ])elieve that a 
giiarda costa, ])oarding a Jamaica smuggler in 1720, acted with such 
civility as we ex];)ect from the Customs’ House nowadays. On the 
contrary, as he often had considerable difficulty in catching his 
suspect, he -was prone to try to catch him where he could, and to 
scruple little whether he caught him in Sj>anish waters or on the 
high seas. Such was the state of affairs, and it is clear that it was 
bound, sooner or later, to lead to tvar. Before passing on to the 
war itself, it will be interesting to examine in some detail one or two 
of the incidents that thus led up to it. 

In the latter part of 1728, a Spanish giiarda costa sighted and 
bore down on the Dursleij Galley, 20, mistaking her for a merchant- 
man, and with the intention of searching her. hratiirally, the 
Durslcy Galley did not bring to, and the Spaniard opened fire, which 
the British ship warmly returned. After a short fight, in which the 
guarda costa lost five men killed and twenty wounded, the Sjpaniard 
surrendered. That she was shortly afterwards released was due 
simply to the fact that there was no reason for keejping her, and 
Lediard ^ is undoubtedly wrong when he points to this as illustrative 
of the difference between Spanish and English methods. As will 
presently be shown, British ships that were detained were, at any 
rate in most cases, legally detained as being smugglers. The next 
incident to be mentioned was connected with the vexed question of 
the gathering of salt at the Tortugas. It must be remembered that 
the right to gather salt,“ like the right to cut logwood at Campeche, 
was denied to the English by the Spaniards, although, in point of 
fact, it had actually been acknowledged by the Convention of 
Madrid. Early in 1783, a fleet of British ships under escort of the 
ScarboroiKjh, 20, Captain Thomas Durell (1),^ was loading salt at 
the Tortugas, when there came down on it two Spanish men-of- 
war, one of sixty, and the other of seventy guns.'^ Eour of the 
merchantmen, viz.,- the Catherine, Two Sisters, Hopewell, and Three 
Brothers, wnre taken at the outset before the Scarhorough could 
cover her convoy ; but after that she managed to engage the atten- 
tion of the Spaniards so well that the rest of the salt ships made 
good their esca|)e. 

A point that is apt to be passed over in such an account as this is 
that twn Spanish ships of the line were quite equal to making mince- 

^ Lediard, 913. ® (japtains’ Letters, D -1. 

- Lousset de Missy, i. 411, * Beatson, i. 22. 
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meat of the Scarborough first and of her convoy afterwards, had they 
been so inclined. It would appear, then, that the Spaniards, wliose 
force seems to be exaggerated, and who were probably heavy coast- 
guard cruisers, believed themselves to be engaging merely in the 
reprisals customary in those parts, and that, when they found tlnat 
they had before them a Eing’s ship, the}^ refused to fight her for Jear 
of involving themselves in serious diplomatic entanglements. 

Whether the gnarda costas are to be regarded as privateers oi- 
not, there is interest in a letter written from Jamaica by Commodore 
Edward St. Loe, to Burchett, at the Admiralty, in May, 1728.^ 
Complaining that Spanish privateers infested the Jamaican coasts, 
he said : — 

“ It'rt niy opinion I could go in and destroy most of tlicin luul I but His Majesty’s 
liermisbion. Tliey, according to my notion, are no better tlian pirates. Laving lui 
cummission for wliat they do, save from the governor of the place.” 

This is the opinion of a man qualified to judge. It intiy bt', 
tempered by that of another naval officer who commanded on thiit 
station, and who certainly held no brief for the Spaniards. This 
was Eear-Adiniral the Hon. Charles Stuart, who was sent out to 
Jamaica in the Lion on December 9th, 1729, to take over tint 
command of the station in succession to St. Loe. Stuart scorns to 
have begun his commission with the prevailing belief that the fault 
lay with the Spaniards, but his attitude changed somewiiat as time', 
went on, and as his knowledge of the British merchants increase, d. 
Writing on October 12th, 1731, to the Duke of Newcastle, he 
admitted that the British carried on the trade at their owm risk, and 
that the ships were good prize if taken. This, he said, led them to 
retaliate by robbing such Spaniards as they could overpower, and lie 
added : — 

“I can assm-e you that the sloops that sail from thi,s ishmd maimed .and armed on 
that illicit trade, have more than once bragged to me of having murdered seven or eight 
Spaniards on their oivn shore. I can’t help observing that T believe I am the tirst 
military person who has stood up in the defence of peace and quietness, and for 
delivering up vessels, against a parcel of men who call themselves merch.ants, but they 
are no better than pedlars, and one of them formerly in jail for piracy.” 

His plea for peace and quietness may have been merely the outcome 
of his knowledge that, as the British had by far the greater number 
of ships in those seas, reprisals would he a losing game. That trutli 
Avas abundantly evidenced wEen war broke out ; for from Septemhen-, 

’ Home Office Eecurds, Admiralty, Ho. UO, cj^uoted in ‘Eng. Hist. l!ev.,’ iv. 7-11. 
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1709, to xsoveinber, 1741, the Spaniards took 001 Britisli. ships as 
against only 281 of their own w-hich they lostd 

On September l‘2th, 1731, Stuart wrote to the governor of 
Havana a strong letter of comjilaint. It had been hoped that a 
better condition of affairs was about to begin, as the King of Spain, 
in response to pressure from England, had sent instructions to his 
colonial governors to mitigate their harshness to British traders. 
But this proclamation ’was bound to be without effect, for it ex- 
empted from its protection all such ships as w^ere engaged in the 
illicit trade, while leaving it to the governors concerned to draw the 
necessary distinction between legal and illegal tratiic,- So it w^as 
that Stuart never lacked cause of complaint, and, in the instance 
cited, ^ made mention “particularly of one Fandino, and others w’ho 
have committed the most cruel piratical outrages . . . particularly 
about the 20th Axull last, sailed out of your harbour in one of those 
guarda costas, and met a shi^) of this island,* bound for England . . 
and so forth, giving the well-knowm traditional details of the no- 
torious Jenkins case. He ended this letter with, “ The king, my 
master, having reason to believe that these re^Deated insults on his 
subjects could never be continued but by the connivance of the 
several Sjpanish governors in these parts, is determined to endeavour 
to put a stop to these piratical jii'oceedings.” But at the same time 
he was much attacked by the merchants, who objected strongly to 
his saying that they exaggerated their case, and who resented his 
interference with their illicit trade, and his endeavours to repress 
their cruelties. 

Juan de Leon Fandino, jDrobably more from the accident of his 
having handled Jenkins than for any other reason, stands out from 
among the guarda costa officers. On Sejitember 9th, 1731, he de- 
tained and plundered the Prince William, William Joy, master, but 
this ship was released a month later. Not so the Dolphin, Benjamin 
Carkett, master, which was taken by Fandino in July, and sent into 
Havana. She was adjudged legal jpuize, as the governor wrote to 
Stuart ; but he added that he intended to chastise Spanish privateers, 

^ Lists in Gent. Ma<j. 1741, pp. 689-608. 

^ Beatson, i. 16. 

® This letter, taken from Home Office kecords, Admiralty, Ho. 09, is printed in 
‘ Eng. Hiist. Lev.,’ vol. iv. 

Jenkins’s ship, the Itehecca, is not here mentioned by name, but is identified with 
tliis vessel by a list of ships taken or phmdered by the Spaniards down to December, 
1737. The Ilebecca Avas taken on Ai)ril Utli, which in the new style would be the 20th. 
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who were now no longer necessary, and whose commissions he had 
revoked. Stuart, however, must stop ships coming from J amaica to 
Cuba, where British and Dutch ships w’^ere then to be found all 
through the year. 

"What ultimately became of Fandiuo falls into its place here, 
though chronologically the story should be postponed. On June 4th, 
1742, among the Bahamas, Captain Thomas Brankland, of the Uosv, 
fell in with, and chased, four ships, which showed British colours. 
He chased under the same, and, overhauling them, fired a gun.’ 
The chase then hoisted the Spanish flag, and fought him, furiously, 
using all sorts of missiles, from broadsides of shot to poisoned arrows, 
Frankland, however, held his fire for the fourth ship, a snow, which 
seemed the strongest, giving the others only a few guns as they 
chanced to bear. The first three sheered off badly hulled. 

“1 tlieu emleavouml,” says Prauklaad, “to lay the siiuw ahoard, wh'u.'h slu* 
sliimued -with the iitimxst cautiou, niamtainiiig a ■vvann lire till 1 hud lorn her almost: to 
rags, the commander having determmed rather to sink than strike, for reasons you’ll 
hereatter he sensible of: but in about four hours the I'eojde, in (tjjj'osilion to the ea))taiii, 
hauled down the colours,” 

The prize mounted ten carriage gnus, as many swivels, tind had a 
crew of over eighty men. 

“The captain is Juan de Leon Faudiuu. ... He is the man that commandt'd the 
guard of coast out of the Havana that took Jenkins when his oars were cut off, . . , 
Hot but such a desperado Avitli his crew of Indians, hlulattoes and Hegrocs could have 
a cted as he did, for we wei-e at least two hours within pistol shot of him keeping a 
constant lire.” 

So much for a story which has long been accounted a mytlt, botli 
from its intrinsic improbability, and from the circnmstanco t1r.it 
J enkins, like other merchant skippers who gave evidence before tlu*, 
House of Commons in 1738, was not on oath.- 

In liSfl, as has been seen, reprisals were ordered, and instructions 
to that effect were sent out to Commodore Charles Brown at Jamaica, 
whose broad pennant was then flying in the Hampton- Goiui:''^ The 
hearer of this dispatch was the Hon. Edward Boscawen, of the 
SJwreham, who joined Brown at Port Eoyal on August 6th, and, 

’ Captains’ Letters, F. 

^ Mr. Lecky’.s opinion of the truth of the story is given on ]-.age 51 of this volume ; 
and neither Stuart’s nor Frankland’s letter really goes far towards cuntradictiun' that 
opinion. — W. L. C. 

The Hampton Courfs log is of little value; details of the crui.se will ho found in 
the Commodore’s log, hound up with his dispatches in Admirals’ Dispatches 1738- 
1712, Jamaica, in the Public Eecord Office. 
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after T^liose accession, the squadron consisted, besides the two ships 
named, of the Falmouth, Biamond, Torrington, lYindsor and Brahe. 
Brown at once proceeded to carry out his orders, and on the following’ 
day the Brake and the Hampton Coiirfs barge brought in a schooner. 
On the 14th the whole squadron left Port Eoyal, and proceeded 
round Cuba on a cruise, during which, omng to the scarcity of 
Spanish ships, they did no great amount of damage, but managed to 
collect reliable information as to the strength and distribution of 
Spanish inen-of-war in those seas. On September 3rd, Captain 
Charles Knowles, of the Biamond, was detached in pursuit of a 
strange sail, and did not rejoin. The Shorcham was the most 
successful shi];) of the squadron. In her, Boscawen reconnoitred 
Havana, and, near that port, destroyed two sloops and took another, 
wliile a little later, about September 15th, he landed at Porto Maria, 
and burnt a large quantity of timber and other stores. He was there 
attacked by two half galleys and a sloop, but they kex^t in such shoal 
water that the Shorcham, though hulled more than once, could not 
get close enough to harm them. Meanwhile, a small fort between 
Matanzas and Havana was destroyed. Brown, having stayed for 
twelve days off Havana in hopes of falling in with a Spanish 
squadron, learnt that none was expected, and, leaving the WincUor 
and Falmouth to cruise there till the end of the month, proceeded 
round the western end of the island, and, on October 28th, anchored 
in Port Eoyal. There he found the Biamond, which had made two 
captures — a ship and a brigantine, said to be worth .fiSOjOOO. These, 
with two other small sloops taken, and a few large canoes, represent 
the total damage done. In Port Eoyal lay Vernon’s squadron, to 
wKich Brown had by that time become attached. 

Active warfare w^as at first entirely confined to the West Indies ; 
and in European seas the first action of importance took place wKeri 
the Princcsa, 64, six hundred men, of the Spanish Eerrol squadron, 
fell in with the Lenox, Kent, and Oxford, which had been detached 
from Vice-Admiral John Balchen’s squadron. These three ships, 
with the St. Albans and Bipon, had been, cruising to intercept a 
convoy of treasure ships under Pizarro, but saw nothing of them. 
Pizarro, for his success on this service, was appointed immediately 
to command the expedition which was sent out to round Cape Horn 
and to act as a check on Anson. The Princesa was sighted at 
9 A.M. on April 8th, 1740, and w^as at once chased by the three shij)s, 
viz., Lenox, 70, Captain Covill Mayne, Ke?it, 70, Captain Thomas 
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Durell (1'), and Orford, 70, Captain Lord Angtistiis Fitzroy (1).^ 
The chase was then under French colonrs ; but, when the Orford 
drew up soon after half-past ten, she hoisted Spanish. About eleven 
the Lenor also drew close up, and opened fire with her chase-guns, 
being soon followed by the Orford. AU three ships came into close 
action and gave her many broadsides, for the most part "within pistol 
shot ; but she made a most stubborn defence, and, though she became 
ungovernable, owing to the loss of her foretopmast, early in the en- 
gagement, she proved capable of a great deal of passive resistance. In 
explanation of this it was pointed out at the time that she was more 
heavily armed than the British 70’s. The Spanish establishment was, 
24-prs. on the lo\ver deck, 18-prs. on the upper deck, and 8-prs. on the 
quarter deck and forecastle, as against 24, 12, and 0-prs. in the British 
Navy ; but it is possible that the Princcsa may have had heavier guns 
mounted. She was moreover of very stout scantling, and, having small 
portholes, was, defensively at any rate, a most powerful ship. It h.'is 
also been suggested that, as a fresh breeze was blowing, the British 
ships could not use their lower deck guns. This was not so. Oovill 
Mayiie makes special mention of sending the enemy broadsides from 
his lo’V’-er, upper, and quarter-deck guns. The reports clash sojiu'.- 
what; but, roughly, the middle part of the action seems to havt'- 
been fought with the Princesa out of hand, the Kent on her larl)oard 
beam, and the Lenox or Orford on her starboard side, and the third 
ship always under her stern, raking her fore and aft. In the after- 
noon the Orford had her fore rigging so much disabled that slui 
dropped astern and had to lie to to knot and splice ; but meanwliile 
the raking fire from the Lenox had carried away the Princcsa' s main 
and mizen masts. The Orford, having repaired damages, drew up 
again ; and thereupon the enemy struck her colours, having main- 
tained an almost hopeless struggle with the utmost gallantry for 
close on seven hom-s. Not unnaturally Lord Augustus Fitzroy 
claimed that she had struck to him, and sent the first boat on board, 
following closely himself. To Covill Mayne’s indignation he 
received the sw'ord of her commander, Don Pablo Agustin de 
Aguirre, and took charge of her papers. There was some angry 
protest, but the matter seems to have blown over. The prize, rated 
as a 70, continued for some years as one of the best two-deckers in 
the British Navy. 

The next operation that falls within the scheme of this chapter 
^ Captains' Letters, vols. M i>, and F 5. 
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was not so satisfactory to Britisli pride. General O.Getliorpe, 
commanding the troops on the iSTorth American station, conceived 
the notion that it would be to His Majesty’s service to take 
St. Augustine, in Florida.’^ Accordingly he consulted with the 
General Assembly of Carolina, asking what troops could be spared 
to him; and he also gained the adherence to his plan of Captain 
Yincent Pearce (1), of the Flamborour/li, the Commodore on the 
station. The xn’oject was first suggested to Pearce in January, 1740 ; 
.but the general foinid some difficulty in putting it on a working- 
basis, and it was not till April that he reiiew^ed his request for the 
co-operation of his ships. These were : — 


Ships. 

Guns. 1 (.omiu.mder'., 

Fhtmhoronqh 

20 

; Captain Yinceut Pearce (1). 

Iledor .... 

44 

„ Sir Yelvertou Pevtuii, Bart. 

Squirrel .... 

20 

1 „ Peter ITarren. 

Ehifnix .... 

20 

1 „ Charles Paushaw. 

Tartar .... 

22 

! „ the Hon, Greorge Townshctid. 

Spence .... 

61 

; „ William Law.s, 

Wolf 

8 

C^ommander William Landridge. 

Hawlc. .... 

6“ 


and a schooner. 

H 


1 and ten swivels. 

- iiurt four swivon. 


When Oglethorpe’s request was finally made the squadron was 
just on the point of starting on a cruise, and was therefore in 
perfect readiness for immediate action. The Squirrel was sent ofi 
St. Augustine pending the arrival of the rest of the force ; and 
she was annoyed by six half-galleys that lay there, and which, during 
calms and light winds, proved of considerable service to the 
Spaniards. The TFo^ was sent on to join Warren towards the 
end of April, and on the 28th the Squirrel took a sloop belonging 
to the king of Spain. This prize mounted eight 4-prs. and six 
swivels, and had eight thousand j)ieces of eight on board. In May 
the Hector and Spence joined the ships off the bar of St. Augustine, 
Pearce meanwhile lying in St. John’s Eiver co-operating with the 
troops then on the advance from the northward. Two small forts, 
St. Francis de Pupa and Fort Diego, were taken by Oglethorpe, 
who then returned to the mouth of the St. John’s Eiver, whence 
on May 31st a general advance was made. On June 1st Pearce 
proceeded off St. Augustine, and found the Spaniards getting away 
their guns from a battery on the Island of St. Eustatia. He 
^ Captains’ Letters, voL P 8- 
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promptly sent in his boats, ordering the Wolf and Spence to cover 
the attack; but the enemy gave no trouble, making off into the 
harbour on the approach of the boats. On June 5th it was decided 
at a council of war that the ships could remain on that coiist 
till July 5th; on the 7th there was another skirmish with, the 
galleys ; and on the 13th the island was occupied by two hundred 
seamen and as many soldiers. Two days later Colonel Palmer was 
killed at Port Moosa and his party driven back ; a serious reverse 
which gave the enemy free communication to the landward. 
Meanwhile guns were brought into position on the island, and 
two small craft were fitted to serve against the galleys, there being 
so little water on the bar that the ships could not get in. On 
June ‘loth the governor was summoned to surrender, but promptly 
refused. Deserters soon afterwards came into the British cajup 
with news that the galleys were very badly manned and could easily 
be taken. As it had been discovered that the range was so great 
that the guns on the island could have little effect, a council of war 
was held with the view of seeing whether this information should 
be acted upon. Pearce, however, was averse from taking the risk : 
possibly he had doubts of the deserters; and he persist(^d in his 
refusal though the land officers offered to put one hundred soldicirs 
into the boats to take the places of those seamen who were absent 
in the batteries ashore. On this Colonel Vanderdussen pointed out 
how badly off the troops would be when the ships left the coast ; 
for the galleys would cut their communications. Pearce found that 
there was no port near where he could lay his ships up for the 
hurricane season ; and, not being too well manned, he had to refuse 
a request that he would leave two hundred seamen to reinforce the 
troops. It was by that time July; and the moment had, come 
when, ill accordance with the council of war of June 6th, the ships 
were to leave the coast. Without any friction, therefore, between 
Oglethorpe and Pearce, it was decided that nothing further could be 
done,^ and on the 6th the whole force withdrew, the ships covering 
it from any attempt on the part of the galleys. 

In July, 1741, Captain Curtis Barnet, of the Dragon, 60, was 
detached from Vice-Admiral Nicolas Haddock’s squadron with the 
two 44-gun ships, Feuersham and Folkestone, and with, orders to 
cruise in the neighbourhood of the Strait of Gibraltar. Beim’- off 

^ Bound up witk Pearce’s letters are his log for three months, the minutes of the 
councils of war, and letters from Oglethorpe, Yanderdussen, Peyton and others. 
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Cape Spartel on the •25th ol‘ the month he chased and came up with 
three ships, w’hich he had reason to believe were twm Spanish 
register ships under convoy of a filgate. The Fevcrsliam had fallen 
astern, and the other two ships did not come up with the strangers 
till after dark. Barnet hailed to know what they were, and was 
answered that they were Brenchmen from Martinifiue. He explained 
that he w^as an English man-of-war, and that it was his duty to 
satisfy himself that they w^ere not Spaniards ; hut, to his demand 
that his ])oat should be allowed to board them, he received no 
response save incivilities. Finding that he could do nothing by 
talking, and being confirmed in his belief that the ships were really 
Spanish, he opened fire, after due v^arning. The ships were, how- 
ever, really French, being the Boroe, 62, the AquUon, 46, and the 
Flore, 26,^ under the command of Captain de Caylus, in the first 
named. A brisk action ensued, and the British ships, as the Ferer- 
sJiam was still far astern, being somewhat at a disadvantage, soon 
found themselves obliged to lie to for half an hour to knot and splice. 
In the morning, they and their consort again came up with the 
Frenchman, and a boat w^as sent on board the Boree under a flag of 
truce. The truth at once appeared ; but it also appeared that the 
ships, being on their way from the West Indies, and knowing the 
state of relations between the two countries, were under the convic- 
tion that war had broken out. Barnet’s lieutenant was requested to 
swear before the French officers whether this were the case or not, 
and was able to satisfy them that the two monarchies were still at 
peace. It is hard to say that either Barnet or Be Caylus was to 
blame ; but the trouble might have been avoided had M. de 
Pardaillan, the captain of the Aqidlon, been less suspicious of a 
British ship ranging alongside cleared for action. The blame really 
lay with the government which, though knowing that war was 
inevitable, hesitated to declare it. As it was, the ships parted with 
mutual apologies, and with a loss in killed of eleven men on the 
British side, and of about thirty-five, among whom was M. de 
Pardaillan, on board the French ships. All the vessels, moreover, 
had their masts and rigging much cut. 

Meanwhile, in the "West Indies, several of the cruisers which 
were detached by Yernon had better fortune than the main fleet. 
Some fell in with register ships of considerable value, and others did 
good service by capturing dispatch vessels. Of these latter the 
^ Froude, i. 289. “ Barnet’s letter iu Beatson, iii, 81, 
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Warceste.r, 60, took a Spaniyli 24-gun ship bearing flispatche.s to the 
yiceroy of Mexico, and the Squirrel, 20, Captain Peter WaiJTen, 
captured a large privateer belonging to Santiago de Cuba. It is 
said that the importance of this prize lay in information gainc^d Irom 
her papers that the French squadron, under M. d’Antin at !.’ort 
Louis, was intended to join with the Spaniards at Havana.’ Me that 
as it may, M. d’Aiitin’s squadron was rendered ineffective by putrid 
fever, ^ and the breach with France was postponed. Captures in the 
West Indies, as in home waters, were frequent ; but so great was 
the number of the enemy’s privateers, and so large the number of 
British merchantmen, that the balance was not in favour of CTieat 
Britain; and the London merchants, dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the war, fell to petitioning Parliament for a redress of grievances.’’ 

Early in the next year the Tiijcr, 50, Cajjtain FdwiU’d 
Herbert (1), was lost on a key near Tortuga. The cixnv got 
safely ashore with a (juantity of stores and provisions, and rnised 
on the island a fortification, in which they mounted twenty of the 
ship’s guns. It was well that they did so, for the Spaniards, luiaring 
of the misadventure, sent the Fuerte, GO, to capture them. She was, 
however, lost in the attempt, and the Tigefn men, aftcu’ two months 
on the island, managed in their boats to take a sloop, in which, tlusy 
reached Jamaica. Though several prizes of value wore made during 
the year, 1742, there was only one that calls for note. This wiis 
the gnarda costa already mentioned, commanded by Fandino, the 
man who is alleged to have ill-treated Jenkins, and whoso capture 
has been described as a fitting conclusion to the Jenkins episode.'* 
The Spaniards at that time sent out a new governor to Cuirtagcma, 
and with him a reinforcement of over a thousand men. The troops 
were in five ships of the Caracas company, of which two mounted 
40, two 30, and the fifth 12 guns. The squadron was dispersed by a 
hurricane, and two of the ships were lost, while the others, one of 
the 40’s and both the 30’s, fell in on April 12th, 1742, with the 
FUliam, 40, Captain Edward Smith, and the Lively, 20, Com- 
mander Henry Stewart. After some hours’ hard fighting, night 
ended the engagement, and the Spaniards bore up for Puerto Kico. 
As they had lost in killed and wounded some six hundred men, 

Beatson, i. 115. 

^ PoisHonnier Despemeres, ‘Malailies dw gens de Mer,’ p. 2!i5. 

^ Beatson, i. 121-25. See also Gent. Mag. 1711, pp. 68iJ-(g>S. 

* See above, iip. 61 and 2dG. 
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including the new governor among the former, it^ may be said that 
the reinforcement had been practically annihilated. 

On September 21st, 171:2, the Navy sustained a hea^^'- loss in the 
destruction of the Tilhurij, 60, Captain Peter LavtTence, by fire, off 
Hispaniola. The cause of the accident was a drunken scuffle ; and 
the ivhole of the story, down to the loss of one hundred men, corre- 
sponds almost exactly with that of the destruction of the Far agon 
during Penn’s return from the West Indies in June, 1655.^ 

The destruction of fi.ve Spanish galleys at St. Tropez in June, 
1742, was a spirited piece of service. Captain Eichard Norris, of 
the Kingston, 60, had been detached, with the Oxford, 50, and Diilo, 
fireship, in company'-, to blockade them ; but as St. Tropez, being a 
French port, w^as neutral, there -would have been no attack had not the 
galleys been so ill-advised as to fire upon the British. On June 13th, 
therefore, Norris gave orders to Commander Smith Callis, of the 
Duke, to go in and do his utmost to destroy the galleys at the mole. 
Callis went in on the 14th, and fired his ship with such good effect, 
that the whole of the five were destroyed. So rapidly did he carry 
out his orders that nothing was saved from the Duke, not even the 
ship’s or officers’ papers.^ For his success, Callis was posted to the 
Assistance. 

Early in 1743, Vice-Admiral Thomas Mathews, hearing that the 
Spanish ship San Isidore, 70, was lying in the Bay of Ajaccio, sent 
in the Ijmvich, 70, Captain William Martin (1), Revenge, 70, Captain 
George Berkeley, and the Anne Galley, fireship, to bring her out. 
Her captain refused to yield to the odds arrayed against him, and 
opened fire, but finding it impossible to hold the ship, he ordered her 
to be burnt. She blew up before all her people had been taken out 
of her, and a considerable number of men perished. 

Apart from this piece of work, there was little done in the 
Mediterranean, though the cruisers continued to send in prizes, and 
to annoy the enemy's coast. In June, however, the enemy contrived 
so far to avoid the blockading squadinn as to carry fifteen shiploads 
of warlike stores from Majorca to Genoa for the use of the army in 
Italy. Mathews at once appeared off that port with six sail of the 
line, and overawed the Genoese into sending the supplies back to 
Corsica, there to lie till the conclusion of the war. 

^ Beatson, i. 14V>. 

2 See above, Vol. II, p. 208. 

^ Captains’ Letters, C 14. Callis to Tliomas Corbett, August 11th, 1742. 
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The following year, 1744, was Yery far from being a fortunate 
one for the British navy. The fiasco off Toulon was supp]em(3uted. 
hy the capture of the Seaford, 20, Solehaij, ‘20, and GrcDnpKH, 14, by 
cle Eochambeau, by the throwing away of the Northumberland, 70, 
and by the loss, through stress of weather, of the Victory, 100,^ 
Orford, 70, Colchester, 50, St. Albans, 50, Greenwich, 50, and other 
ships of less value. Against this tale of disaster we could oppose 
merely the capture of the Medee, 26, on April 27th, by the Dread- 
nought, 60, Captain the Hon. Edward Boscawen,^ and Grampus, 14, 
which formed part of the fleet of Yice-Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (1) , 
off the coast of Portugal. 

Of these misfortunes that requiring most particular notice here is 
the loss of the Northiimberland. This ship, commanded by Captain 
Thomas Watson (1), was detached in chase of a strange sail on 
May 8th by the Vice-Admiral, who was then homeward l)Ound (‘i.’om 
the Tagus. In view of the sequel, it is worth remembering that 
Watson was a good and brave officer, favourably known in the 
service for his work as Vernon’s flag-captain at Puerto Bello and 
Cartagena. But his skull had been fractured, and his mind im- 
paired, so that “ a small matter of liquor rendered him quite out of 
order, which was his unhappy fate that day.” '* The weather grew 
thick, the chase was lost sight of, and the signal was made for the 
Northumberland' s recall ; but Watson held on. Soon three sail 
were made out to leeward, and as he bore down on them imdor a 
press of sail, it was seen that they were two two-decked ships and a 
frigate. They were, in point of fact, the 


Ships. 

' (iims. 

{.Viuimauiiers. i 

Content 

. '' 64 

Caijtain de Conllans. 1 

Mars . 

. 1 64 

, 1 

1 „ du Perrier. 1 

VenuH . 

1 

. ' 26 

; „ d’Ache. j 


The Preach ships lay to mrder topsails, while the Northuviberland 
bore down on them. Properly handled, the British ship would have 

^ See the previous chapter. 

^ Boscawen’s nichuame iu the service dates I'roui this tiiue. The setuuen truusterred 
the uatne of the ship to the man ; and he went through life as “ Old Dreadniought.” 

^ ‘ A true and authentic Jfarrative of the action between the NvTthinibmiand and 
three French men of war’ .... By an Eye Witness, tlvo, 1745. 
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had them at a disadvantage, for they were widely separated, and the 
Content, a mile to windward of her consorts, made no attempt to 
rejoin them. Watson, therefore, had the option of disabling her 
before the others could interfere, or of following the counsel of his 
master, Dixon, who advised him to stand close-hauled to the north- 
ward^ under a press of sail, and so to lead the enemy across the 
course of the British fleet. This advice wars disregarded, and no 
reasonable nor customary measures were taken to put the ship into a 
fit state for action. 

“We bore down so precipitately tliat our small sails were not stowed, nor top- 
gallant sails Inrled, before the enemy began to fire on us, and at the same time we had 
tlie cabins to clear away ; the haimtiocks were nut stowed as they should he ; in short 
we had nothing in order.” 

Instead of engaging the weathermost ship, the Content, Watson ran 
down to leeward without answering her fire, and so had to deal at 
once with his three enemies. Even then, there w'as no real reason 
why the ship should he taken, for the French gunnery w'as so 
extremely had that she was little hurt, and had hut few men killed. 
But Watson fell early in the action, none of the lieutenants were on 
deck to take command, and the Master ordered the colours to be 
struck, though there was fight enough left both in the ship and in 
her crew. The Northumberland was taken into Brest, and till the 
1st of June, 1794, for fifty years, the trophy name found a place on 
French navy lists. When the officers returned to England from 
their captivity, a court-martial was held. The first lieutenant, 
Thomas Craven, was honourably acquitted, hut Dixon, the master, 
was condemned for surrendering the ship. The court took into 
consideration the good advice which he had given his captain before 
the action, and sentenced him only to be imprisoned for life in the 
Marshalsea. The court found also “ that Captain Watson had 
behaved very rashly and inconsiderately, to which was owing chiefly 
the loss of her ” ; hnt death had settled his account. 

The hurricane that devastated Jamaica on October 20th was one 
of the most violent upon record. Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle (1) was 
at sea with a great part of the fleet, and so escaped its fury ; but 
eight ships of the Eoyal Navy, besides a great number of merchant- 
men, were either wrecked or driven ashore. The Grecmoich, 60, 

*• The wind waw westerly. 

Minutes of Court Martial held at Portsmouth ou February l.st, 1744-5. R. 0. 
vol. 27. 
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Captain Edward Allen, was sunk, with the loss of her capta,ni,, a 
lieutenant, and seventy men ; the Larh, hulk,^ sank, and one luindrc'tl 
and ten men with her; and the Bt. AJham, 50, Captain •WilUaiu 
Knight, Bonetta, sloop, Commander William Lea, and Thmuln’, 
bomb, were also total losses. The Prince of Orange, (50, 

60, and Experiment, 20, went ashore, but wore got off a, gam.' 'l.Mui 
history of the year at sea was about as disheartening a.s ])ossil)](i ; iuid 
1745 saw no marked improvement. 

On January 6th, 1745, four sail of the line, the PUmpton ^0, 

Captain Savage Mostyn; Captain, 70, Cai3tain Thomas Griffin (1) , 
Simderkmd, 60, Captain John Brett ; and Dreadnought, GO, Captain 
Thorpe Eowke, cruising off Ushant, sighted and gave chase to three 
French ships to the north-east. These were the Neptune, 74, and 
Flcuron, 64, homeward bound from Martiniqno, with, a vast quaiitity 
of specie on board, worth four millions sterling, it is siiid, and in 
company with the privateer Mar^, George Walker, mastiu-, whieli 
they had captured two days before. As the captain ol the. Jf/eiiron 
told Walker, who was a prisoner on board his ship, th(.‘ hh'i'iudi 
commodore had made a great mistake in interrupting his joiiriKiy to 
Brest for so trifling an object as the Marn. This was hardly (unnpli- 
meiitary to Walker, who at that time, with Fortunatus Wriglit, ilid 
as much to uphold British prestige at sea as any (‘.iiptains ol: tli<' 
Eoyal Navy; but it was true, and, had the two Fj'ench ships hilhm, 
they would richly have deserved their fate. As it was, they ’\V(U'e not 
captured ; and the stoiy, as disclosed in the subsequent couiirmailii!iJ'* 
and in an able comment thereon addressed to the Houh(i of ( Innimons,'’ 
is very unpleasant reading. 

It is desirable here to enter into the uuittcr in sons', de.taii, 
for it show's the alarming state to which British mival pix'stigo 
had fallen, and it explains the necessity for the new Naviil l)isci])lin(i 
Act of 1749. 

The French ships, after their long passage, w'ere both sickly and 
foul, and the English, with a fresh southerly breeze, griidually enq)! 
up. The Captain, the leading ship, kept away after the Nurn, and 
took possession of her at dusk, leaving the others to contimu'. tlu', 

^ Formerly a 44-giiu sliii’), 

^ Beatson, i. 193. 

® Minutes of the Court Martial, etc. 17 45, Svo. 

^ ‘An Enquiry into the Comluct of Captain Mostyn, heiujj; reiuiirks im the Miimlcs 
of the Court Martial, etc. Humbly adtlrosscd to the lion. Hmiso of Couuuotis ]\v 
Sea Officer,’ 1745, Svo. 
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cliase. The Sunderland carried away her main to^nnast, and dropped 
astern ; but at sunset the Ham2:)ton Court was close up with the 
enemy. The Dreadnoiicjlit, sailing very badly, could not quite get 
up, and Mostyn shortened sail to wait for her. All through the 
night and during the next day, the j)Osition continued the same, 
the Breadnought sailing no faster than the chase and the Hampton 
Court not engaging without her. At last, after ranging abreast of 
the Nepttunc, but out of gunshot to windward, Mostyn decided that 
nothing could be done, and left the French to carry their valuable 
cargo into Brestd Of course the two ships ought to have been 
taken. G-riffin, who was senior officer, had no business to bear 
away after the May's ; yet,- apart from that, it was Mostyn’s duty 
to have engaged as soon as he came up, and to have detained the 
enemy till the Dreadnought could get into action. Griffin, at the 
court-martial, stated that when he bore away he believed the Mars 
alone to be a ship of war and the other two to be merchantmen 
under her convoy. He w^as accordingly acquitted ; but, as the 
other three ships had no doubt whatever as to the nature of the 
Neptune and Fleuron, and as the Ca^ytain was nearest to them, the 
opinion of the service was unfavourable to the commanding officer 
of the ship last iiamed. As for Mostyn, the evidence went that, in 
the fresh breeze that was blowing, the Hampton Court’s lower deck 
ports could not be opened, while both the enemy’s ships could fight 
all their guns, to leeward as well as to windward. It was further 
stated that the Hampton Court lay along so much that shot from 
her upper deck guns, at extreme elevation, would have struck the 
water fifty yards from their muzzles. This, however, was mere 
conjecture, and does not ex^Dlain why not a shot was tried. It 
might have been possible to knock away a spar, and to give the 
Breadnought a chance of coming into action. As to the French- 
man’s lower deck guns being run out to leeward, the writer of the 
appeal to the House of Commons ^ points out that the witness who 
swore to this fact proved too much. Those on board the Hanptoyi 
Court, in her position to windward, were not in a condition to see 
whether the enemy’s lee ports were open or not. There was no 
cross-examination ; and the Court decided that Mostyn “ had done 
his duty as an experienced good officer, and as a man of courage 

^ Tlie Fleuroit was, however, hlowii up in Brest harbour before her treasure could 
1)0 takeu out of her. 

^ Believed to he Vernon. 
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and conduct.” It is difficult to believe that this decision was conui 
to without bias. At any rate, it by no means satisfied |)ul)lic 
opinion; and, a ^’■ear later, the Hcnnpton- Courts with Mostyn still in 
command, went out of Portsmouth Harbmir to the cry n! “ All s 
well ! there’s no Frenchman in the way.” ^ 

On February 20th following, the Glicstrr, 50, Oii.ptain f’l-ancis 
Geary, and Stintlrrlanrl, 60, Captain John Jlroit, fell in in 
the Soundings with the Elephant, ‘20, then on her wn-y lionw 
from the Mississippi, and having twenty-four thousand pic'.ces 
of eight on board. They chased, shot away her main topmast, 
and captured her. This was but a mere flicker of success, closely 
to be followed by another loss and by another unsatisfactory 
court-martial. 

On March 2Sth, the ylapfc.sc//, dJ, Captain Jacob .Elton, one. of 
the ships cruising to command the entrance of the (Ihiuniel, ])nt 
out of Kingsale, w’hither she had been to land some sick, aniongsli 
whom was her first lieutenant. On the following day, ii. fresli 
westerly breeze blowing, a large sail was sighted to windwiird. 
Elton, making sure that she was his consort the A n f/iintn, pip/ul to 
dinner, and paid no further heed. Meanwhile, the strangei- came 
down fast; but it was not till she was close to tlie Anptcfici/ Iliad, 
yawing slightly, she showed French ornamentation on her (piartei*. 
Then all was hurry and confusion. Elton, to gain time, ordtM'ed tlu' 
foresail to be set; but the only effect of this mancouvrci was to hury 
the lee lower deck ports in the sea and almost to swaiiiip the ship. 
The enemy, which proved to be the Apollon, 50, belonging to ilu' 
French navy, but fitted out by private adventurers, ran close uiuba' 
the stern of the Anglescij and rounded-to on her lee. quarter, ])ouring 
ill a heavy fire, Elton and the Master fell at the first diK(iha,rg(‘, 
and the command devolved on the second lieuten/int, Baker J.Miillips. 
The decks were not cleared; the ship was half-full of water; a, ml 
sixty men were dead or wounded. Phillips could not order the 
helm to be put up without falling aboard a ship as full of men as 
his was of water ; so, taking hasty counsel with Taafe, tlio third 
lieutenant, he decided that no effective resistance could be offered, 
and ordered the colours to be struck. It is difficult to se/j what else 
Phillips could have done. William Hutchinson, “the Mariner,” la, id 
down that a ship attacked as the Anrjlescij was ought to he box- 
hauled, and to pass under the enemy’s stern raking him, as Ibe 
^ Ohamock, iv, 431. 
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Serapis subsef|iiently did in tlie course of her action ^^'itli the 
Bonliomvic. lllcliard. But in 1745 Phillips could not have had 
the advantage of a study of Hutchinson’s ‘ Treatise on Practical 
Seamanship ’ ; aud, being a young man and inexperienced, he acted 
as most other men in his position would have done. The ship 
was lost by being engaged to leewarrd. The subsequent court- 
martial — 


“ was luianiiiiuusly of opinion that Captain Elton, dcceaserl, did not give timely 
directions for getting Ins sliip clear or in a proper posture of defencx*, nor did lie 
afterwards beliave like an officer or a .seaman, which was the cause of the .ship being 
left to Lieutenant PhillipH in such distress and confusion. And that Lieutenant Baker 
Pliillips, late second lieutenant of the said ship, by not endearouring to the utmost 
of bis power after Captain Elton’s death to lait the shij) in order of lighting, not 
encouraging the inferior officers aud oounnon men to fight courageously, and by 
yielding to the enemy, falls under ]>art of the tenth article. They do sentence him to 
death, to be sbol by a ]>la(oon of musqueleers on the furceastle, . . . hut . . . having 
regard tn tho distress and confusion the ship was in when he came to tlic coinmaiid, 
and hoing a young man and unexperienced, they hog leave to reeounuend him for 
mercy.’' 

The recommendation was ignoi’ecl, and the sentence was duly 
caiTiecl into effect. It is difficult to say what was the reason of this, 
and it lias been suggested in explanation that there was a suspicion 
that Phillips was in tho pay of the Yomig Pretender, No hint of 
this appears in the minutes of the court-martial; but it must be 
remembered that the terror of an invasion was at that time very 
great, and that men may he swayed by motives which they do not 
acknowledge even to themselves. Whether as a result of this court- 
martial or not, it remains to be recorded that not a ship wavered in 
her allegiance, though thei’e were undoubted Jacobites in the fleet. “ 
Tlie one action of the yeai’ that had a direct bearing on the result, 
the engagement between the Lion and the Prench ship Elisabeth, 
has already been described.^ 

A number of valuable prizes continued to be made, chiefly in the 
West Indies. The greatest success fell to the privateers ; but in 
December, 1744, the Muse, 20, Captain Thomas Franklaiid, had fallen 
in with and taken the treasure-ship Concepcion., bound from Cartagena 
to Plavana. The prize mounted twenty guns and had a large crew ; 
hut her value lay in the enormously rich cargo which, after a stubborn 
light, became the property of the British. As she was not condemned 

' ‘25th and 26tli June, 1745. P. E. 0., vol 28. 

' “ Vide, e.y., P. K. 0. Conrts-mavtial, vol. 20. Lieutenant William Jolmston, fur 
treaHun, July 15th, 1745. 

Supra, Gimp. XXYil., p. 110, 
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by legal process, tbe exact value of her lading is unknown. .It will 
be enough, however, to say that it consisted chieiiy of gold, silver, 
and jewels, and that such additional finds as 20,000 and 80,000 
pistoles, made after the ship had been cleared, were lookcul on by 
comparison as trifles. The privateers which harmed tiu! oiuiiuy 
most at that time were the Prince Freclerich, Picl'e, and Prince 
George, fitted out by a London firm in the summer of 1745, and 
cruising under one James Talbot, master of the first-named, 
as commodore.^ The profit resulting from this single cruise, 
£700,000, was so enormous as to tempt the merchants to repeat 
their scheme ; and the ships were sent to sea again in the folkjwing 
year under George Walker. Subsequently to his caj)tujn by tlio. 
Fleuron, Walker had commanded the privateer Poecawen, which, 
as the French royal frigate jfedee, had been the first prizc'.of tlu'. 
war, and had been renamed in honour of her captor. 

The French West India trade of 1745 went out under tlu.^ (*.onvoy 
of the Magnanimc, 74, and other ships of war. Yice-Adniiniil Isaac 
Townsend had, however, received news concerning the coiivt)y, and, 
on October 31st, intercepted it off Martinique. Townsend, in the 
Lenox, together with the Dreadnought and IpHwich, (4igag(Hl the 
men-of-war, while the smaller ships were sent off in cluise ol‘ 
the flying merchantmen. Several of these latter were ])ick(ul u]) 
to leeward or were driven ashore, but the men-of-war eHcax)cid by 
taking refuge under the batteries.- 

In the Mediterranean, meanwhile, the only action of import- 
ance was that between the Jersey, 60, Captain Chaades Hardy p2), 
detached from Captain Henry Osborn’s squadron, and the Sf, 
Esprit, 74. The action was very severe, lasting for two hours and 
a half, at the end of which time both ships wore crippled. The 
St. Esprit returned to Cadiz with the loss of her foremast and 
bowsprit, and with twenty men killed. 

It has been said that the Apollon was a royal ship in private 
employ. This hiring out of the State’s ships was by no moans an 
uncommon practice with the French; and, on the bixaik up of tluur 
main fleet subsequent to the battle off Toulon, it was carried out 
on a considerable scale. M. de Lage, a man whoso chief merit biy 
in his self-assertiveness, succeeded in obtaining from the Admiral 
of France an acting commission as commodore, with aiitlioiity to fit 

Beat.son, i. 294; J. K. Laughton: ‘ StudieK in Naval Ifishjrv ’ n ‘'.‘17 

BeatHoii, i. 286. • 
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out a squadron at his own expense. The ciws were to be raised 
from the government lists of seamen and marines, but were to be 
paid by de Lage. But the men had a peculiar dislike to the 
adventurer, and would not volunteer ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that, after a hot press, two ships of the line and twn 
frigates got to sea in April, 1745. These were the Ferine, 74, 
Oriflamme, 64, Diane, 80, and Volarjc, 80. Three times did 
de Lage put to sea, and three times was he driven in by bad 
weather. On each return to port numbers of men deserted, and 
finally he had to pay off the Ferme. With the three ships that were 
left, he put to sea for the last attempt at the end of March, 1746, 
On the 29th he was sighted by Commodore the Hon. George 
Towmshend, who had with him at that time the Bedford, 70, and 
Essex, 70, and two bombs, but who, contenting himself with a 
distant view, chose to believe that the enemy was of superior force, 
and declined to engage.’- Be Lage stood over to the coast of Spain 
where, on April 4th, off Cape St. Martin, the Volagc, which had 
chased out of sight of the squadron, was taken, after an obstinate 
resistance, l)y Captain John Lawler, of the Stirling Castle, 70. On 
the following inoniiiig her consorts hove in sight; and Fawler, 
believing himself to be in no fit condition to engage them, cut adrift 
the prize, which he had taken in tow. She was therefore retaken, 
and with her, a lieutenant and twenty-five men. Fawler was tried 
by court-martial at Gibraltar on October Gth and 7th following ; and 
the court, though it acquitted him for not engaging de Lage, 
condemned him for not destroying the prize, which, as he had had 
possession of her all night and had learnt from the prisoners that 
her consorts were in the neighbourhood, he should and could 
have done. 

When de La Jonquiffi’e, driven out of America by putrid fever and 
small-pox, was on his way back to Europe, he had a narrow escape 
from falling in with Anson, then in command in the Channel. 
Indeed, so near were the fleets to one another that the French ship, 
Mcrciire, 56, doing duty as a hospital, was taken, when but a little 
separated -from the main body. Two other ships failed to reach' 
France; the Ferine, 64, which had been sent to Quebec with 
military stores, and which had fallen in with the British blockading 
squadron, and the Mars, 64, which had been driven by stress of 
weather to Martinique. Thence, after refitting, she had sailed for 
^ Court-Biartial (Jii T<}wnslien(l, February 9th, 1746-47. P. lb 0., vol. 30. 
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home ; but she was seventy-five men short of her complement 
very sickly, so that, when she fell in, on October 11th, ]74(), with 
the Nottingham, 60, Captain Philip de Sanmarez, cruising to tlui 
south-west of Cape Clear, she was not in a condition to make efihctivt! 
resistance. The fight was, nevertheless, maintained for two hours, 
ere the Mars, reduced to a wreck, with twelve men Ivilied and 
forty wounded, as against three killed and sixteen wounded in the 
Nottingham, struck. But for the fineness of the w'eather it would 
have been impossible to send her in. She was added to the Navy. 

In 1746, the privateers on both sides continued to have a good 
share in the hard knocks, and from time to time did excellent 
service. There are two of their exploits which specially claim 
mention. On April 10th the AJomndcr privateer, one hundred a,nd 
forty men, Phillips master, was cruising off Ithe. when slu^ sa,w' 
a frigate, with a store ship in company, standing into St. hhirtin. 
This was the Solehay, 20 guns and two hundred and thirty nuni, 
which had been taken by de Bochambeau on the Portugiu;s(! coast 
nearly two years before. Phillips boarded her iithwart tlu'. bowspiit, 
at the very entrance to the road, and carried hcir, killing (Iftcani of 
her men. Phillips, like Walker, was ko]Dt out of the. King’s sorvicaa 
which he was desirous of entering, by the stringency of tlu' regular' 
tions, and had to be content with an acknowledgment of fiv(! hundi'e.d 
guineas and a gold medal. The second instance occurred on May Ist, 
when, as has been briefly noted in the previous chapter, H.M.S. 
Greyhound, 20, with the sloops Baltimore and Terror, fell in off the 
west coast of Scotland with twm heavy French privateers of 62 and 
34 guns respectively. The British were severely handled a, ml betitcn 
off, and Commander the Hon. Eichard Howe (afterwards Karl 1 low'e), 
then of the Baltimore, was badly wounded. 

On February 9th, 1746, the Portland, 50, Captain Glrark^s 
Stevens, cruising in the Soundings, fell in with and engaged tluj 
French Auguste, 50, four hundred and seventy men. 

“After two-aml-a-half Iioui-k’ close actiuu,” wrote Stevens, “.she struck, liaviii'j' 
fifty killed, ninety-four Avountled, all her masts so shattered that tliey w(.*nt by the 
hoard, and so many shot in the hull, that, with the late hard easterly wind, i was 
obliged to put away with her before it a hundred leagues to the west ward, and am u<uv 
towing her for Plymouth.’' ^ 

The Portland had five men killed and thirteen wounded, tind lost 
her main yard.^ The Augiistc was bought into tlio service, ami, 
K. Laughton : ‘Studies in Naval Hi.story,’ ]>. 255. “ (ihamock, v. 22!). 
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as the JPortlamV.'^ Vrize, cruised with success. On Noveml^er 19th of 
the same year, in coiui')aiiy with the Wiuclichea, *20, the Portlaiid 
sighted the BuhtUv, 26. The Wincltehca, in which Samuel (after- 
wards Yiscount) Hood was then a lieutenant, outsailed her consort, 
and, after a very severe action, fought the chase to a standstill, so 
that, on the Portlruul’s coming up, the Frenchman struck im- 
mediately.^ The rest of the doings of single ships and light 
squadrons in European waters during the year may he dismissed 
with a mere reference to the destruction of the Ai'dcnt, 64, which was 
chased ashore in Quiberon Bay in November by Lestock’s squadron 
when returning from its fruitless descent on Lorient, 

Before Anson’s victory of May 8rd, there was little done at sea 
in 1747 ; and, after it, the enemy began to show great signs of that 
exhaustion which, consequent on their second defeat in October, put 
an end to the -war. Anson’s work was well supplemented when 
Oa.ptain Thomas Fox, of the Kvni, 74, having put to sea with 
a small squadron in April, fell in, to the westward of the Bay of 
Biscay, on Bine 20th, with the large fleet of French West Indiamen 
which he had long been anxiously awaiting. The inercliantinen were 
under the convoy of M. Dubois de La Motte, whose force consisted 
of three sail of the line and a frigate, a force inferior indeed to the 
six ships of Fox’s squadron but not so far inferior as to justify the 
flight which followed. M. de La JonquiH'e, in his encounter with 
Anson, had earned the gratitude of his country by deliberately giving 
himself to be crushed that he might save his convoy ; de La Motte 
shrank Irom the sjiciifice, and took his luen-of-war unscathed into 
Brest, while, of the West Indiamen, about fifty, to the value of 
upwards of a million, were picked up either by Fox himself or by 
Bear- Admiral Bir Peter Warren’s squadron to leeward. 

On the following day the Etoile, 46, escorting five merchantmen, 
was driven ashore at Cape Finisterre by Sir Peter Warren, and 
was burnt. “ A few days later, an attempt to execute a somewhat 
similar exploit ended in disaster. The Maidstone, 60, Captain the 
Hon. Augustus Keppel, which had been cruising in the Soundings 
and in the Bay of Biscay, chased an enemy’s ship inshore at Belle 

‘ The SuUihi was added to the Jhiyal Tsavy a.s the Amuzuii. 

Koii, 74, Captain Theinas Pox ; Hampton Oonrli, 70, OaiJtaiu Savage Moslyn : 
Etujhi, GO, Captain George Brydge,s hodney; Lion, GO, Captain Artliur Scott; 
(UicHlcr, 50, Captain Philip Dnrell (1); T/ecio?-, 44, Captain Thomas Stanhope; with 
the fireships Pluto and J>ol 2 >liin. 

Tronde, i. 318; Beatson, i. 372; Charnuek, iv. 187. 
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Isle on June 27th. Venturing too close in, the Maidstone ran 
aground and became a total wreck ; and Keppel and his men were 
made prisoners of war. 

Other captures of note made during the course of the summer 
in European waters were those of the Bellom, Lonj), and licnoninwe. 
The Bellone, a 36-gun frigate hound from Nantes to the East 
Indies, was taken by the Edinburgh, Eagle, and Nottingham, was 
bought into the service as the Bellona, and was at once sent out 
to cruise, with Captain the Hon. Samuel Barrington in command. 
The Louj) had been the British sloop Wolf, taken by the French 
two years earlier. It is interesting to notice that she was captured 
by the Amazon, 26, which, as has been mentioned, was originally the 
French Subtile. The Wolf, in French hands, had been used as a 
privateer, but resumed her duties as a 14-gun sloop in the British 
Navy, curiously enough, under the orders of Commander George 
Vachell, who had had her before her capture in The 

Amazon, whose captain was Samuel Faulknor(2), son of that 
Samuel Faiilknor (1) who had perished with Balchen in the Victorjj 
in 1744, continuing her cruise, fell in, on September 12th, with the 
Benomniee, 32. A severe but indecisive action followed, and left 
both ships badly crippled. They parted company in the night, 
but, next day, the Benommee, having the further misfortune to fall 
in with the Dover, 50, Captain the Hon. Washington Shirley, was 
taken, and, with her, M. de Conflans, who was going out in her 
to take over the government of San Domingo. 

The French force under M. de FEtendurn'e, which siiiiered 
defeat on October 14th, 1747, at the hands of Flawke, had under 
its convoy a large fleet of merchantmen for the West Indies. 
Hawke, after the battle, w^as not in a fit state to pursue the convoy, 
but, with admirable promptness, at once victualled the IVeazd, 
sloop, and despatched her to warn Captain George Pocock, who 
had succeeded- Captain the Hon. Edward Legge as commodore on 
the West India station, of its apxoroach. Thanks to this prompt- 
ness, Pocock, though his squadron was scattered when the news 
reached him, was able to capture many of the merchantmen. The 
Captain took eight, the Dreadnought six, the Dragon five, the. 
Ludlow Castle another, and the privateers on the station ten more. 
The twenty taken by Pocock were valued at T100,000.^ 

^ He was lost with her off the Irish coast hi January, 1,740. 

^ Beatson, i. 368 and 408. 
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It still remains to describe the most uoteworthy of the minor 
actions of the year 1747.^ Mention has already been made of 
George Walker, a man who would have done credit to any service, 
and wbo was kept out of the Navy only by tbe regulations which 
made it impossible to offer him therein any command which he 
would be likely to accept. His fortune on two or three occasions 
brought him into close contact with the Royal Navy, but never more 
closely than in the present instance. Walker, it has been seen, 
took over Talbot’s squadron of ])rivateers on the latter’s retirement. 
He enlarged it, and, like his predecessor, cruised with great success 
against the enemy’s commerce. On October 6th, 1747, the “ Royal 
Family,” so called because all the ships composing it were named 
after members of the reigning house, were standing out of Lagos 
Bay when a large sliip was sighted coming in towards Cape 
St. Vincent. They immediately gave chase; and the stranger bore 
away to the westward, being, like the British ships, in some doubt 
as to the enemy’s foi'co. Bhe was, in fact, the Glorioso, a Spanish 
74, which hiiid previously landed at Ferrol about three millions of 
treasure from the Sj^anish Main, and was then bound to Cadiz. 
She was a, fine powerful ship, though, as was general in that 
service, she carried no heavier guns than ‘24-pounders. This was 
not her first hostile meeting during the voyage, for on July 14th 
she had fallen in at the Azores with the Lark, 40, CaptEun John 
Crookshanks, and Wanoitik, 60, Captain Robert Erskine. The 
Warwick had attacked but, left unsupported, had been beaten to 
a standstill; and the Glorioi^o had made off. For this fiasco, 
Crookshanks, who was the senior officer, was cashiered. A few 
days later the Spaniard had met with the Oxford, 50, with the 
SJioreJiavi, 24, and Falcon, 14, in company; but they had made 
room for her as being of superior force. 

It was now for Walker to try his hand. He believed that there 
was treasure still on board ; but when, at about noon on the 6th, 
he overhauled the chase, his frigate, the King George, 32, was alone. 
It had fallen flat calm, and the rest of the “Royal Family ’’had 
not been able to get up, so that the Kmig George and the Glorioso 
lay looking at one another, each uncertain as to what the other 
w^as. In the evening a breeze arose, and the Glorioso headed in- 

^ J, K. Laugliton : ‘ Slndies in Naval History,’ pp. 230 sqq. P. Pi. 0. Coiirts- 
rnartial, vol. 32, December 28tli, 1747, on Smitb Callis of tbe Oseford, and, 
J^’obrnary' Isfc, 1748, on Ort^olvsbanks of the Lari’. 
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shore, followed by the privateer w^hich, on closing, hailed for 
information. The Spaniard ans'wered with a cross-question, and, 
on finding that the ship alongside was British, poured in a broad- 
side, which was returned at once ; and the ships ran slowly in to tlio 
land, engaged yard-arm to yard-arm. There have been instances 
enough of frigates attacking ships of the line ; the capture of the 
Guillaume Tell in 1800 was directly due to the embarrassing atten- 
tions of the Penelope ; and no small share of Edward Pellew’s great 
name is due to the manner in which, in the Indefatigable, 44, he 
hung on to the Droits de VHomme in a gale of wind on a lee shore, 
till he left her a hopeless wreck. But this is the only instance in 
which a frigate, in a smooth sea and fine weather, voluntarily 
placed herself, yard-arm to yard-arm, with a ship of the line ; tind 
not the least wonder of it is that the frigate was only a privateer. 
Fortunately for the King George, many of the enemy’s shot cither 
went over her or took effect in her spars ; yet, in spite of that, 
after some hours her position began to be critical. On one of luir 
consorts, the Prince Fredericlc, coming up, however, the Glorioso 
took to flight. On the morning of the 8th, the King George was 
too disabled to pursue, and the Prince Frederick, with two otlioi: 
ships of the squadron, was making sail after the chase when a largt', 
vessel was seen coming up from the eastward. Bhe was made out 
to be British, and Walker at once sent to explain the situation to 
her captain. She was the Bussell, 80, Captain Matthew Buckler (1), 
homeward bound from the Mediterranean, but with only luilf a crow 
on board ; and, even of these, some were sick. As the Bussell crowded 
sail in pursuit the chase was seen to be sharply engaged with sointi 
vessel unknown which presently blew up. It was thought at first 
that she was the Prince Frederick, but she was in reality the 
Dartmouth, 60, Captain James Hamilton (2), which had been drawn 
to the scene of action by the firing of the previous night. Out of 
her crew of three hundred only fourteen, including a lieutenant, 
were saved. Shortly afterwards the Bitssell in her turn came up, 
and began a hot action which lasted for five hours, at the end cjf 
which time the enemy’s main-top mast went overboard and she 
struck. So short-handed was the Bussell that the number of the 
prisoners was a serious embarrassment, and many of them liad to be 
sent away in the privateers. 

Towards the end of 1747 Captain Dubois de La Motto went 
out to San Domingo with a convoy of merchantmen. His force 
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consisted of the Mcujnanimc, 64, and a new Etoile, 42. On 
November 18tli four British inen-of-war were seen,’- of which one 
mounted 60 and another 50 guns. From these M. de La Motte 
Xn-otected his convoy. There was some desultory firing, and the 
merchantmen, with the exception of six, got safely away. No 
sooner was the Marfucmimc back in France, than she was ordered 
to the East Indies, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore the 
Marquis d’Albert.’^ On January 31st, 1748, she was sighted in the 
north-west by the fleet then cruising under Hawke to the westward 
of Ushant. The Magmmime had been partially dismasted in a gale 
a few days previously, and was then on her way back to Brest 
to refit. Directly she was sighted, the Nottingham, 60, Captain 
Eobert Harland (2), was detached in chase; but, immediately 
afterwards, it became apxiarent that the enemy was a ship of force, 
and the Portland, 50, Captain Charles Stevens, was also ordered 
to follow her. Tlie Nottingham- was engaged for nearly an hour 
before Stevens could come up, and suflered somewhat severely, 
losing in all sixteen men killed and eighteen wounded. The loss 
of the Portland was only four men wounded, its smallness being due 
to the disabled condition of the French ship, which allowed the 
Portland to keep on her quarter and rake her at will. After 
a stubborn resistance, lasting for six hours, the enemy struck, 
having lost, out of a crew of six hundred and eighty-six men, 
forty-five killed and one hundred and five wounded. The x^rize 
was a very fine shix?, and was added to the British Navy under 
her old name. Her capture was the last one of importance in 
the war. 

The 10th of October, 1748, was marked by the mutiny of the 
Chesterfield, 40, which was stationed on the coast of Africa. On 
the date named, while the ship lay off Cape Coast Castle, and 
the captain, O’Brien Dudley, and others were ashore. Lieutenant 
Samuel Couchinaii organised a rising, and, persuading the lieutenant 
of Marines, the carpenter, and thirty men to join him, got possession 
of the ship. The boatswain, Mr. Gastrieu, was of those on board 
the most zealous in his attempts first to dissuade, and afterwards to 


^ This is oil the authority of Truiide, i, 3l‘J. Beatsou makes no mention of it, and 
iiK Troude sj;iveH no EngliHh names it is hard to say wJiat the whips were. 

" Troude, i. 321. There is some doubt as to the date of the capture of the 
MLUjniminie, hut as she had been in the West Indies in Decemher, January 31st, the- 
latest date given, seems the mo.st jirobable. Clf-'. Beatsou, h 409. 
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overpower, tlie mutineers ; but bad Coucbman and bis party been 
men in any way equal to tbe risky part which they bad sot them- 
selves to play, there can be no doubt that it would have g'ODc veiy 
hard indeed with the boatswain and the loyal party. The mutineers, 
however, having first tried to reason a few more into joining them, 
and having failed, left the well-disposed members of the crow to 
roam about the ship and concert plans at their leisure. On the 
12th, therefore, the boatswain took counsel with the gunner, wlio 
was ill in his cabin, and, thus getting hold of twenty pistols, armed 
a few resolute men and recovered the ship. A court-martial was 
held on board the Invincible at Portsmouth on June 2()th, 1740, to 
inquire into alleged neglect of duty on the part of Captain OJirien 
Dudley, and to examine into the reasons for Ihs being ashore with so 
many of his officers to the detriment of the service. Capiiain ,1 )u(lley 
proved that there had been no cause to suspect latent mutiny, a.iHl 
that he and his officers were ashore on duty. Ht'. aiiid tlioy were'., 
accordingly, acquitted of all blame. As for Couchnuin and d'olin 
Morgan, the lieutenant of Marines, they were tried on tlui 2Hth iiii<l 
80th respectively, and both were condemned to be shot. On ilici 
30th July six men were tried for the same olfonco, and {>[ them two 
were acquitted and the rest hanged.^ 

Till the outbreak of the next w'ar the Navy liad little, to do, jind, 
as wm usually the case in a time of comparative quitd;, it tiinuul if.s 
attention to the Mediterranean pirates. A small squadron was sonl. 
out, with Captain the Hon. Augustus lvepq)el in the Omlnrian, 50, a,s 
Commodore. Keppel had a special mission to the Doy of Algiin-, to 
treat with him, or, if necessary, to force him to rt'.strniu his ])iraiici),l 
cruisers ; and the story told'-^ is that the Dey professed astonishment 
that the King of England should have sent a bcardlcHs hoy to treat 
with him. Keppel, who w'as twenty-six, was, no douljfc, nettled, and 
is said to have answered : “Had my master supposed that wisdoju 
was measured by length of heard, he would have sent your D(y- 
ship a he-goat.” When the angry Dey threatened his visitor with 
death, Keppel, pointing to his squadron, is said to have oxjdaiiUHl 
that there were enough of his countrymen there to honour him with 
a glorious funeral x^yre. Whether there be truth in the story or not, 

’ P. E. 0. Gonrtri-inartial, vol, 33. See also Beat.soii, jii. 8i). 

A siiBpiciously similar story is told of the hehaviuur of the Bey of 'i'ripoli to 
Shoveil m 1675. There is no reference to the allair in the lion, ami Ucv. Thomas 
Keppel’s ‘ Life ’ of his relative. — W. L. 0. 
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the hict stands that in June, 1751, the difficulties were smoothed 
over, and that Iveppel returned to England in the following month 
and paid off. 

It was not until after some months of unofficial hostilities in 
North America, and until after the receipt in England of Boscawen’s 
dispatch relative to the capture of the Alcidc and Lifs, that the 
Seven Years’ War was fairly set on foot. 

Thus far the British had been the gamers in the struggle that 
still awaited a formal initiation. They had taken two ships, and they 
had lost but one, the Mars, 64, which had grounded while going into 
harbour at Halifax on the return thither of Boscawen’s squadron at 
the end of June ; and wdiich it had been impossible to get off again. 
Boon afterwards, on the night of August 13th, 1756, the Blanclford, 
20, Captain Eichanl Watkins, when on her w'ay to South Carolina, 
fell in off Brest with a French squadron homeward bound from the 
West Indies under M. du Guay. Bhe did what she could to get 
away, and, even when surrounded, attemq)ted some resistance ; ])ut 
the British 20-gun frigate of that jperiod was “ a pigmy with a pop- 
gun armament;” and she was easily taken possession of and sent 
into Nantes.’ The sequel is curious as testifying to a tardy zeal on 
the part of the .hreuch to avert the consequences of their aggressions. 
With a parade of regard for legality, the Blanclford was restored by 
the French Government ; but Great Britain was not thus readily 
ai;)peased, and she quickly retaliated by capturing the EsjBrancc, 
commanded by Comte de Bouvet. That ship, nominally a 74, but 
having only twenty-four guns mounted, was on her way home from 
Louisbourg, when on November 13th, 1755, she fell in with Byng’s 
fleet, which had sailed from Spithead a month before. The Orfurd, 
64, Captain Charles Btevens, was ordered to chase, and soon began 
a close action, in which the Bevenge, 64, Captain Frederick Corn- 
wall, presently joined. The EsgB ranee, however, made a stout 
resistance, and did not strike till the squadron began to draw up. 
She was an old ship, and bad been so severely handled that, con- 
sidering the l)adness of the weather, it was judged useless to try to 
keep her afloat. Bhe had lost ninety killed and wounded out of a total 
of three hundred. Her survivijig people were, therefore, taken out 
of her, and she was set on fire. This was on the 15th, when it was 
first possible to send a boat on board her, although she had been 


P. R. C). Court-martial on Watkins, October 6th, 1755. Vol. 36. 
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inaldiig signals of distress ever since her capture on the lOth. ]i.yng 
■wrote ^ concerning her : — 

“ She was in the most distressed condition I over saw a ship, e-Kinniicly Ittaky and 
not able to carry any sail, having only her lower masts standing and loretojuiiast, and 
not one yard across except the spritsail yard.” 

On March 11th, 1756, still prior to the decliiration of war, 
the Waricich, 60, was taken by the French near Martinique, Seeing 
that, according to a French account,^ this ship was taken by a frigate, 
it is interesting to turn to the story of the ahair as given by her 
commander, Captain Molyneux Shuklhain, at the subsequent court- 
martial.^ The Warwick had been detached on Dcceml)ei‘ ‘ilst, 
1755, by Commodore Thomas Frankland, to cruis('. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Martinique; and shortly after reaching Tier station 
she began to be Awy sickly. As, however, tlui sickness Ixtgan to 
decrease, and as there was no inforiiiatiou of any I'Tejich sliips of 
force being in those waters, Shiildham 'resolved to continue his 
cruise. 

On March 11th, at daybreak, three sail were sighhul, and, tlu^y 
being obviously of superior force, and the j)rivate signid luung 
unanswered, the Warmich bore away nndcr a press of sail. Ids', 
strangers were, in fact, the French 74-gun ship Vnidcni, a,nd ihc'. 
two frigates Atalante and Zephyr, then on their way out, li'oin 
France under the command of Captain d’x\iil)igny of tlu'. Vrudvnl. 
The Warwick was one of the smallest of her class, was a dull sailer, 
had less than three hundred men fit for service, and was so (;rnnl\ 
that she could rarely use her lower deck guns. As there wiis a 
heavy sea running, she was unable to use them on tlui ot‘,casion in 
question; and she had to rely almost entirely on the 9-])ounders of 
her upper deck and quarter-deck. The Atalante, 61, Captain du 
Chaifaiilt, was the first to come uj) with the chase, and, hanging on 
her quarter, out of reach of her weather broadside, kept up a, galling 
fire. The wind shifted in a hard squall; both ships w' 0 i;e ta,k(Ui 
aback; and before the Warwick, whose rigging was much cut, c.ould 
pay off her head, the Prudent drew close up and opened fire. Hhuld- 
ham ordered the great guns to play upon the commodore only, and 
the small-arm men to keep up their fire -on the Aitdante. ; Init it was 

’ Admirars hispatclieB, Chamie] Fleet, vol. 2. Byug, November li)th, 1700 

“ Trmide, i. 338. 

^ P. E. 0. Com-ts-martial, vol. 38, March 27 th, 17r)8, 
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still impossible to use the lower deck guns, the shi]3 being half 
swamped ; and after half an hour more, being defenceless and un- 
manageable, she struck her flag. Shuldham remained a prisoner of 
war for tw'o years, and on liis release was adjudged by the court- 
martial, held to inquire into the loss, to have done his duty. 

An indecisive action was fought on May 17th, 1756, between the 
Colchester, 60, and Lijmc, 28, Captains Lucius O’Brien and Edward 
Vernon (2), on the one hand, and the Erench ships AqiUlon, 50, and 
FicUle,^ 26, on the other. The Erench ships were standing in for 
Eochefort in charge of a convoy, when, quite near the forts, they 
were sighted by the British and chased. The convoy was ordered 
to make the best of its way, and the inen-of-vvar gave battle to 
cover its retreat. Tbe ships paired off, the Colchester engaging the 
Aquilou; while the frigates fought it out together; but so equal were 
the forces on both sides, that, when they parted by mutual consent, 
and with heavy loss, no definite result had been arrived at as the 
outcome of seven hours’ hard pounding. 

A small expedition, planned and carried into effect during the 
summer of 1756, deserves mention on account of the relief which 
it afforded to British trade in the Channel. Tlie enemy was busy 
fortifying the Chausey Islands, which lie off Granville, being influ- 
enced thereto by the fact that the islands afforded a refuge to the 
8t. Alalo privateers, and were also close to the Channel Islands, uq)0^ 
which the Erench had designs. It was desirable that the fortifica- 
tions should not be x^i-'oceeded with, and Caxhain the Hon. Eichard 
ITowe, of the DunJcirh‘, 60, was sent with a small squadron, consisting 
of a 20-gun frigate and some small craft, to put a stop to the work. 
AVith Howe went three hundred men of the Jersey garrison ; but 
there was no fighting, for the Erench commandant, after some 
dispute about terms, was content to respect the force arrayed against 
him, and to surrender on the conditions offered. The fortifications 
were immediately destroyed. The conquest, small though it was, 
would not have been so easily effected, had all the works been 
completed, for the situation was strong ; and the approach to it was 
difficult, and wholly exqjosed to the fire of the fort, which was 
designed to mount thirty guns.^ 

^ Troude, i. 809, calk hci' (^yhalc, hut tliore was no shi]) of the name in the Frencli 
Navy List. O’Bi’ieu, iu ids report to Bosca-won (Adniirars Dispatches, Channel Fleet 
vol. 4), called her LafiddelW, 

Beatson, i. 520. 

u 2 
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Coiisec[iient upon Byiio’’s action, there was a lull in tlie IVhuli- 
terranean. The French had no fleet at sea there ; aiinl J hiiwlKt! k 
coiiimaiid was for the most part iiiieventluL Its jnosi init5i‘cislin<4’ 
episode was one which brought him into contact wit. h t oidimiiius 
Wright/ the most noteworthy of all the British privateers who (iV('r 
plied ill the Mediterranean. At the outbreak of the war Wright was 
at Leghorn, where he had been building a small vessel in readiness 
for emergencies. But Tuscan sympathies were so entirely French 
that Wright, when on the point of sailing, found himself strictly 
limited as to the force he might embark. However, he got outside 
the port, took on board more guns and men from ships which lunl 
sailed under his convoy, and at once beat off a large French privah'er 
which was cruising in readiness to intercept him. Following this, 
he put back to Leghorn to refit, but was at once oi-deuMl, or riitlns’ 
forced, to bring his ship inside the mole, where she was detaiiuul on 
a charge of having violated the neutrality of the port. A diplomatic 
squabble began, and was continued until Captain Sir William 
Burnaby appeared on the scene. Wright had contrived to hd, 
Hawke know how matters stood; and Hawke Inid inmiedi:d<ely 
despatched Burnaby, in the Jerson, (>0, together with the /rA, dO, 
to set matters straight. The mission of Sir Willi!i.m was to convoy 
the trade from Leghorn, and to see the Ht, George, Wright’s sliip, 
safe out of that port. To the representations of the govonioi* and 
the Austrian or French sympathies of that officer, Burmiby biul 
nothing to say; but he made it abundantly clear that lu* Wiis 
authorized, and in a position, to repel force by forc(i, should a.n\' 
resistance be offered; and the Jersey, the Iris, the Ht. George, a.nd 
the merchantmen w'-ent out of Leghorn in peace.. 

Another somewhat invidious piece of service that full to the lot 
of Sir Edward Hawke was the cutting out, from under the gnus of 
the Spanish port of Algeciras, of a British merchantman whicli had 
been carried thither by a French privateer. The Spaniards werc^, 
like the Tuscans, strongly French in their sympathies; and, al’ter 
refusing to order the French ship and her prize out of their port, 
they helped the privateer to pour a murderous fire into tlm attaxdv- 
ing boats. The boats lost one hundred and fifty men kill(,‘.d and 
W'ounded, but the ship went back to Gibraltar wutb tbom, and the 
memory of the affair stood over until 1702. 

^ Gouier Williams: ‘Liverpool Privateers.’ J. K. Lautjhtnii; ‘ , Studies in Xaviil 
History.’ 
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The only other captures of ineii-of-war made during 1756, were, 
on the one hand those of the Arc cn Cicl, 50, and Chariot Boyal, 86, 
in July and March respectiyely, the vessels being at the time 
engaged in carrying stoins to Louishourg, and on the other, that of 
the small ])rig Adrenturc, mounting six B-pouiiders. After a stout 
resistance, she struck to the privateer Infernal of Havre. But 
many privateers of force were taken ; and in that kind of service 
Captain John Lockhart,^ of the Tartar, made a great name both 
for energy and for success. The Tartar was a frigate of 28 guns and 
180 men, and Lockhart, who was appointed to her in March, 1766, 
continued cruising in her for two years, during which time he took 
many large privateers of equal or superior force. Among tJiese were 
tlie Oerf oi 22 guns and 211 men, the Grand Gideon of 26 guns and 
lUO men, iind the Mont 0::icr, of La Bochelle, of 20 guns and 170 men. 
In engaging the last named, Lockhart was severely wounded, but 
no sooner Imd he rejoined liis ship, after an absence of two months, 
than be took off Liinnose the Due d'Aiynillun of St. Malo, of 
26 guns and 251 men. These are but some of tlie many large prizes 
made ])y the lUtrtar. 

In Fe])ruary, J 757, while Lockhart was ashore wounded, the 
shij) went out under the command of her hrst lieutenant, Thomas 
Baillie (1), aiid took the Victoire, privateer, of Le Havre, of 26 guns 
and 230 men, which was bought into the Boyal Navy under the 
name of the TartarA Prke. The Grant out, 18, taken in the 
following Octolier, was bought in under her own name, as also was 
the Mclainju’., the finest of all the Tartar' n prizes. This ship was 
taken, after a long chase and a stubborn action, early in November. 
8ho was of 700 tons, mounted 36 guns, and had a crew of 320 men.'-^ 
Her capture proved to be the last of the achievements of Lockhart 
while a frigate captain, for the Admiralty testified its appreciation of 
his successful cruising by moving him into a fifty-gun ship, and so 
limited his activity. 

At the very end of 175(5 there occurred an incident, which, 
though of no great importance in itself, throws some light on the 
interpretation of the Naval Lisoipline Act, and has in consequence 
some bearing on the fate of Byng. It is an instance of what a 
court-martial accepted as an “ error of judgment,” and as such is 
recommended to the attention of those who have been led to believe 
that it was merely for an “ error of judgment ” that Byng suffered. On 
^ Afterwards Sir John Ldckluirt Itins, Bart. “ Beatson, ii. 77. 
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the morning of December 27th, Captain Thomas CTra,vos (2)^ in 
the Bliecrness, frigate, discovered a large ship making for Jh'ost. 
There was some doubt as to what the stranger was ; for it \va,s 
known that French ships of the line were in the neighl.)ourhoo(l, aanl 
the vessel in question looked as if she might be one of. them. 'IMk; 
weight of opinion on board the ShcernesH wa,s to the efiect that- the- 
enemy was a sixty-gun ship, and it was well seen that she wa,s jusi- 
ending a long voyage and was very foul. The Frenchman tried to 
get away before dawn, but, when she discovered the force, 

she shortened sail to wait for her. In point of fact, the enemy was 
only an East Indiaman, and the court, satisfied on tliat point, 
decided that Graves, who kept away, ought to have gone, down and 
discovered her force by engaging her. His holding aloof waiS nol, 
attributed to negligence, disaffection, or cowardice. It \V! 1 ,h agroc'd, 
however, that he had laid too great a stress on Ids ordiM;s, to <;ii.rry 
intelligence to Vice-ildmiral Sir Charles Knowles; that his faidf, 
was an “ error of judgment; ” and that his case fell under tlui thirty- 
sixth article. He was, in consequence, publicly reprimanded by tin* 
president of the court. 

On March 16th, 1757, being then off Cape Cabron, San Domingo, 
the Greemoich, 50, Captain Bobert Boddam, saw to wdiidwa-rd eight 
large vessels. She made sail from them, and they gave cluisc'. ; nud 
eventually, on the 18th, the three leading ships came up with hoi- 
and opened fire. These were the DkuUmc, 74, ICnrillv, fit, a, ml a 
frigate. The Greenwich was quite hemmed in, and at h'ngth, s(u'.ing 
that her position was hopeless, she struck.” The prize wuis fitted out 
against us, and fought against Forrest on October ‘list of tht^ sa-me. 
year, but, being sent back to France after the action, was lost, near 
Brest. Another vessel captured from the Boyal Navy during the 
year w^as the Merlin, 10, wFich struck to tlie French privatc-.er 
Machaulf, 30, on April 19th. Commander John Cleland (1), (jf tlm 
Merlin, was endeavoming to rejoin a convoy from which ho had 
been separated, when the privateer bore down upon him." It had 
been, and was still blowing hard; and the Merlin, as was usual wit.h 
ships of her class, had her decks full of water, and had quite, (iuougli 
to do to look after herself. The guns were all secured Coro and a, ft ; 
and, save with small arms, it was impossible to make any re.sistanct'. 

^ Afterwards Admiral Lord Gfrave.s. 

^ P, Pi.. 0. Courts-martial, vol 37, July l-l-tli, 177)7. 

Jh., vol. 37, July 5tli, 1757. 
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The prize did not remain long with the French, heiiig retaken in the 
autumn hy the LaiKutuHr and DunJdrJ:. 

During the whole of the year 1757, though British squadrons 
were constantly cruising on the enemy’s coast, there was no meeting 
of fleets. The captures of armed ships hy our cruisers were 
numerous enough, hut the vessels taken were, in almost every 
instance, privateers. There were exceptions however. The Aquihn 
and Alcion were destroyed, and the Emeraude, Hermione, JBien 
Acquisc and the French East India Company’s ship Due d' Aquitaine, 
manned and armed as a ship of war, were taken. The Aquilon, 60, 
was met, on May 14th, by the Antelope, 50, Captain Alexander 
Arthur Hood, which was cruising off Brest. After a short action 
the Aquiluii was run on the rocks of Audienie Bay, where she 
became a, total wreck. The Due d' Aquitaine , for a Company’s 
si lip, was most powerful, mounting as she did fifty 18-pounders on 
two decks and having a crow of nearly five hundred men. On the 
night of May dOth the Eaqle, OO, Captain Hugh Palliser, and the 
Medwaij, OO, Captain Charles Prohy, sighted her in the Bay of 
Biscay. She had landed her cargo at Lisbon, and was then on her 
way round to Xjorient. At daylight the Miedwutj shortened sail to 
clear ship, and the Eat/le, passing ahead of her, engaged at close 
range. The Mcdiraij was foul and could not get up at once, the 
result being that, when she did reach the scene of action, she was 
too late. The enemy had been lieaten to a standstill, and had lost 
her main and mizen masts together with fifty men killed ; and she 
struck her flag as the Medwaij came up. Charuock^ says that she 
had ninety-seven shot holes through both sides, -which w'ould seem 
to imply that, in the thickness of her planking, she differed con- 
siderably from a ship built exclusively for war purposes ; but the 
Admiralty thought her stout enough, and ordered her to be bought 
into the service. Another French man-of-war destroyed during the 
year was the Nymphe, 36, wdiich was driven ashore at Majorca by 
the Hampton Court. 

In the account given of the captures of privateers during 1766 it 
will have been noticed that the majority of the prizes were vessels 
of considerable force. In fact, it may be said that the beginning 
of the Seven A'ears’ War saw a great increase in the size of the 
average French privateer. During the remainder of the struggle, 
this increase in size was maintained : for, as the French navy grew 
’ Biog. Nav., V. 487. 
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more and more exliansted, there was ever more and more, work lor 
private venture, seeing that the growing British commercai proved 
an ever more and more teinj)ting bait. Franco, in short, sougiil, 
to use the authorised and officially encouraged privaitciM', lnsi(!a.d 
of the national vessel, as the cheapest weapon for a ////e/vv dr roiirnr. 
This (ireat Britain never did. Her jmivateer wa,s always a HUp|)Uo 
mentary, and often a much-suspected, cruiser. Of the privateers 
taken during the year 1757, there were many represen tativtis of the 
large class. For instance, the LwincihlG of St. Malo, which fell 
to the Unicom, 26, Captain John Eawling,’- after a stubborn light, 
was a 24-gun frigate, and had been cruising with a consort mounting 
eighteen guns. Again, the Comte do Gmmont, not to l)e confoundetl 
with the ship taken in the previous year, was a frigade of thirty-si.v 
guns and three hundred and seventy men. Him wa,s tti,k(',n l)y the 
Lancaster, Captain the Hon. George PklgciimlKi, and tlu‘. Dunkirk, 
Captain the Hon. Eicliard Howe. If it be nee.dful to nndtiply 
instances of the strength of these privateers, mention niaiy lni nunhi 
of the TeUmaqiie, 26, taken by the Experiment, 21, (laptain f/ohn 
Stiachan; of the Vainqiieur, 24, taken by the Ainhusratir, ffii, 
Captain Eichard Gwynn; and of another 26-guii ship, taiu'.n l)y t lui 
Fortune, sloop, Commander William Hotham (1). 

The most interesting of the French privateers at scjai ad that dado 
was Franyois Thiirot.- Thurot was appointed to the cominaaid 
of a regularly constituted squadron, and sailed from Ht. Malo (tn 
July 16th, 1757, with two 86-gun frigates, the MarerJial dr Dellrisle 
and Chauvelin, both with a main-deck armament of TJ-prs., ami 
with two sloops. On July 25th he fell in, off Portland, with the 
Southampton, 82, Captain James Gilchrist, then on her waiy to 
Plymouth with stores and money, and, after a l)risk action, wa,s 
beaten off. 

“As tlie action is one wliicli Thurot’s PrencU biographer oonsiders eKjjecially 
glorious, it is well to point out that the French frigates Avore each of them more Ilian 
a nominal match for the The point is that Thurol, \A'ith two I'rigattM 

against one, each larger, heaAder, and Avith a more nmnerims crew, did not ca]iture tlio 
one; and, Avith the best Avill in the Avorld, it is diflicnlt to see the great glory which, 
from this non-captnre, rodoimds to the French Navy. It looks indeed as if M. 'riiuvot 
had conceived his special Avork to he plundering comparatiA'cly heljiloss merchant- 
ships, rather than lighting sturdily defended men-of-war ; and thal, when he round (In; 
Sonthamjjton no easy c.apturo, he stomached his loss— amotmliug, on hoard the 
Rdltidr alone, to fourteen killed, twenty-six Avoiinded — and hauled to ihe wind. 'I’liut 

^ Captain EaAvlIng Avas mortally Avounded, and died on aMay ISth, 1757. 

2 See ])]-). 190, 223, 224, 229-231 antm. 
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this is Ulg oun-eGt viow lo take of Tliurut’s coiuluct smns continued by llie factN of 
aiiotlicr ac.linii wliieli lie foiuflit off k’lushinu; on 1st August, Avith tlie Seahorsr, a 
LM-gun iVigalo, currying Sl-iiouiiders. After an eiigagciuent lasting three hours and a 
lialf, the ^Sluh()m' Avas ulinost dismantled and had eight iiieu killed, and seventeen badly 
wnmidi'd. She Avas of much smaller force than either the 2>W/m7e or the Chavrelin, 
!ind ought to lam; been eaptureil. That she avus not, was due not so much to her 
material sirengili as to the moral Aveakness of her opiioaents.” ^ 

The SoHtlidnijJton was afterwards attached to the grand fleet 
under Hawke’s orders, and was sent to look into Brest. On 
September Slst, Gilchrist saw a ship in chase of him, and promptly 
made sail towurrds her. The wind fell light, and it was not till the 
afternoon that the ships drew close together. Tlie action which 
then took place was very bloody. Tlie enemy lost sixty men killed 
and wounded, chiefly in an nnavailing attempt to board, and the 
loss in the Houflnonptoii was twenty killed and thirty wonnded. 
The .Fihinclnnan, having lost both her first and second captains, 
hauled down her coloui's, and was round to bo the royal frigate 
hJ 111 r real d(\ 2 H, She Avas bought into the British Na^'y under 
the naano of the Nmrnild. On Novenihcr 28rd a night action was 
fought by the JltiKnar, 2S, (laptaiii John Elliot, and Dalphhi, 24, 
Cajitain Jicnianiin Marlow, with a French two-decked ship. Who 
the stranger wa,s did not appear at the time, hnt the frigates so 
handled her that at the end of two hours she sank. None of her 
crew could bo picked up. It was learned afterwards that she Avas 
the Ah ion, 50. 

It has already boon stated that HaAvke and Boscawen cruised 
during the year to intercept M. Dnhois de La Motte’s squadron 
on its way homo from Louisbourg,^ and that they failed to meet 
Avith it. Two only of the French, ships, the frigates Bicn Acquise, 86, 
and Hcriiiioiic, 2S, fell in with the British cruisers ; and they were 
taken possession of Avithout difficulty. 

If 1758 was a year of great successes for the British NaA^y, it 
was nevertheless not without its disasters. The earliest of these, the 
loss of the Invincihlc, needs no further notice than it has already 
roccived,^ hut the burning of the Prince George, 90, in the Bay 
of Biscay on April 18th, merits some detail of description.^ A letter 
from the ship’s chaplain gives a good account of the mishap, though 


' J. K. Luuglitiiu : ‘Studios hi Navul Ilistury,’ pxi. 33.J-35. 

“ Sou p. 172 aufcu. 

•’ Sou J). 1H2 (lufrii., 

■' 1’. U. ( ). Mhiutos ul’ (.'uurts-umrtial, a'uI. 3H, May lOlli, 1758. 
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it does not suggest its cause. At haU-past one in the afternoon 
word was passed that the fore part of the ship wiis on fire. 1Mie 
people assembled on the quarter deck ; it was ascertained that the fire 
had begun in the boatswain's storeroom, buckets were ptissed, jind 
all possible measures were taken to get the fiaines under, l)ut with out, 
effect. A considerable sea was running, and it was lio])ed that fJu'. 
opening of the lower deck ports would be of avail; but even this 
was useless. Presently, although the magazine had been flooded, 
it appeared that there was no possible chance of saving the sliip. 
The barge was, therefore, ordered to be got out, to put the Pear- 
Admiral, Thomas Broderick, in a place of safety. But ho, seeing 
forty men in her, preferred to trust himself to the Wiiv(is, and, a,ftts’ 
swimming about for an hour, was saved by a boat from one of tlu' 
convoy. The captain, Joseph Peyton (1), was idso ])ick(id up, its 
were most of the officers; bat, either by tlio over-setting of boats, 
or in the flames, no fewer than four hundred ii,iid eighty-five nusi 
perished as against two hundred and sixty who wore sav(id. Idie 
merchantmen, it was complained, held aloof to windward ; a,nd tlieii' 
boats were busier in salving gear than in siiving lives. 

There were many prizes made during the year 1758, and, whih' as 
before a large proportion were heavily armed privateers, many w<!re 
ships of war. On the North American station, the .Horntu, Chiptahi 
the Hon. Eobert Boyle, took the Diane, bfi ; and in Knro])caii waif.tu’s 
the Loire, 36, was taken by the St. Alhanf^ and Farourife, and tlut 
Bose, 36, was driven ashore at Malta by the Monmouth a.nd Li/mr, 
and was burnt where she lay. One of the most iuiere.sting of the. 
actions was a brush between the SoJehay, 28, Captain Eobcj't 0<ra-ig, 
and Dolphin, 24, Cax^tain Benjamin Marlow, and Tluirot's sldji, 
the Markhal cle Belleislc, the armament of which he bad 
increased to 44 guns by cutting a few extra poids on the lowc!]- 
deck. The vessel was thus no longer a frigate i^roper ; on the other 
hand she was not a two-decked ship at all comparalde to fclu^ 
English 44’s. Perhaps the only other instance of a ship btdng 
similarly armed is that of Paul Jones’s Dunhomme Bichard. Jn tin* 
Belle isle’s case, however, the change seems to have been Ijenoficinl, 
and Thurot is credited with having made a nuni])er of prizes Ixd'ore 
he was brought to action by the Dolphin and Bolehaij on May 2(.U]!. 
The Dolphin was first in action; but, having the sliiigs of lua- 
main-yard shot a^vay, she dropped astern; and the Solebay camc! 
up and in her turn oceuxfied the Frenchman’s attention while the 
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Dolphin wiis ^-ottiiig ]>or main-yard up. In duo time, the Dolphin 
jigiun ^'ot cloKo; Init, ahoiit tliree and a half hours from the 
ho<j;iuniiifi' of the action, the Brlldsle wore and made sail away, 
j'lotli the .llritish IVif^uhiS were riinch dama^^ed aloft, and, probably, 
if tht'.y Innl not Ixuni tlioy would have stood no chance against 
Thurot in sailing. The story of Thnrot’s final cruise has been 
already told.’- 

On Muiy ‘29th the liaDonnahlv, 64, then on her way to Louis- 
bourg, was sighted l)y Captain Edward Pratten, who, in the 
hifnpitl, was cruising off the French coast with a small squadron. 
He dctiiched the DomDhire, 70, Captain Peter Denis, and the 
AchlilrH, 60, Captain the Hon. Samuel Barrington, in chase. The 
/)or.sv'/.s7n’/v huid boiitt^n the enemy to a standstill before the Achilles 
c.amo up, and lm.d bilbul sixty-oiio Frcnchiuen and wounded one 
hundre.d nutreu while she herself had lost but fifteen killed and 
twenty woumUid. Idle arrival of the Achllhs settled the matter; 
and the 'pri/i(', being a line ship, was bought into the Eoyfd Havy. 

In d uly tlu^ Hhreii'shiirij, 74, Captain Hugh Palliscr, was detached 
by Anson, togxdlu'.r with tlu'. Unironi, ‘20, and Lhnrd, ‘28, to cruise 
as lUMU' Ifre.st it,s ]K)Ssible and wn,tch the French fleet in the road. 
On Soptcunber .!2tli the British vessels sighted a fleet of coasters, 
which, under convoy of the Thetis and Galijpso frigates, were 
working so c.losc', in shore that it was a matter of great difficulty 
to cut them off. tla])tain Brodriclc Flartwell, in the LLmnl, managed, 
nevertheless, to gxd. lietwtHiii the frigates and part of the convoy, 
this result being that the ddlupso was driven ashore and destroyed 
at the ontriinee. to Aiidierno Bay, imd that of the coasters many 
were (dther ta,ken or destroyed. On October ‘2nd the LDard did a 
further piecti of service by caxitiiring the Due d’Hanovre, privateer, 
3 4 ; and, a little later, the Torhaij, Captain the Hon. Augustus 
Keppel, took the Itostaii, a privateer of twenty-six guns and three 
hundred and twenty men. This prize was bought into the Eoyal 
Navy under the name of the Crescent, Boatson says^ that the 
French concealed nirudy men in her hold in the hopes of recapturing 
her from Jior prize crow, but tliat the people below betrayed them- 
selves too soon and were overpowered. 

In extra-European waters, the Winchclsca, 20, Capotain John 
Hale, while on her way home from Carolina, was taken on 
October 11th. Iiy the Bimrre, 60. The Winclielsea attacked in 

^ S<‘ 0 . |>p. 22it — (171 fo(. " Beatson, ii. lUl. 
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order to co-ver her convoy, and, till the '])i::anr ran out liei’ lower 
deck guns, did not realise the immense superiority oL‘ tlu'. (uu'niy’s 
force. When she did so, she hauled ’her wind and liiit'd to 
get away; hut, as she was under a jury mainniiLst, she stood no 
chance of accomplishing her purpose, and, aft(ir a litlhi liring, 
hauled down her colours. 

On the Jamaica station, in 1758, there was little for Jlritish 
cruisers to do save to cut up the enemy’s commerce, and tf) capture 
his small privateers. The only action of any note was between the 
Dreadnought, 60, Captain Maurice Suckling, and the Aniiidancf, 50, 
Captain Bobert Wellard, on the one hand, and the Palmier, 74, 
which had previously taken the SiorJi, 10, on the otluu’. On iho 
morning of September 2nd, the British shi]>s ca,me up with ilu', 
Frenchman off Port an Prince; but, unfortunately, a cn,lni piv.vt'nted 
the Assirtance from seconding her consort; and the PiUmier, liii,ving 
disabled the Dreadnought, made sail and escaped. On tlxi liiMWvard 
Islands’ station much the same state of affairs })r(!vail(Hl ; but, on 
November 3rd, Captain Bichard Tyrrell, in the ISuehingham, 70, ‘ 
cruising off St. Eustatia to intercept a Frinich c.oiivoy from 
Martinique, wm sharply engaged with tlu', JDorDraiit, 71, which, 
with two frigates," had charge of the mcrchautnum. I'ln; frigait'.s 
took some part in the action, but were soon beaten off; and the 
ships of the line fought on from about three o’clock till darlc. It 
was claimed that the Florissant struck; and it is ]) 0 SHiblt'. tlmt sln^ 
did so; but the Buckingham - much disabled, and the. h’nmch- 
man, taking advantage of the fact, made sail away from Inn'. 

The interest of 1759 w'as almost entirely conlined to tlui iudious 
of the main fleets ; and, although it was the decisive year of tlu'. wa,r, 
there were few actions by detached cruisers. The lirst and nuwt 
stubborn of these was fought between the Vestal, 32, (biptain 
Samuel Hood (1), and the Bellone of equal force. Tin'. Vestal had 
been cruising for a year, chiefly in the Soundings, but, oji 
February 12th, had sailed with Bear-Admiral Holnies for North 
America. On the 21st, being then in advance of the scpunlron, 
she sighted a sail ahead. It was soon seen that the stranger wa,s 
an enemy; and, signalling this fact to Holmes, Hood nuub^ sail 

’ The WtazA, 14, being iti e()m])auy. 

“ Aif/retk', 38, aiul Atuhntr, 28, 

Sbe lost seven killed mid fortv-six weimded, among the latter beiii-f ('aiilaiu 
Tyrrell. “ ' " 
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in cliase. Tlie Eear-Aclmiral detached the Trent, 28, reputed to 
be a fine sailer, to support the T>.s‘f«Z; but it may here l^e said tliat 
the Trent had no share at all in the engagement, she being still lour 
miles astern when the enemy struck. The action lasted from two 
in the afternoon until six, when the Bdlonc had lost forty men 
in killed alone, and was totally dismasted. The VestaU had only 
her lower masts standing. She retimied to Spithead with her prize, 
which was bought into the Navy and renamed Bejmhe. 

On March 19th, the Isis, 50, Captain Edward Wheeler, and 
Molus, 32, Captain John Elliot, cruising off Isle Dieu, fought an 
engagement with four French frigates which w'-ere employed on 
convoy service. Only two of the enemy were closely engaged, 
and of these one, the Blonde, 32, escaped ; hut the other, the 
MUjnonne, 20, lost fifty-five killed and w^ounded out of a crew of 
one hundred and fifty, and was taken possession of. On the 
27th, the Windsor, 00, Captain Samuel Faulknor (2), took, off 
Lisbon, the French East Indiaman Diw d,e Chartres, mounting 
twenty-four 12-prs., Init pierced I'or sixty guns. There were four 
East India ships in company, but the other three made off. 

On the following day thercj was fought a mucli more interesting 
little action. Tlie Bouthanrpton, 32, Captain James Gilchrist, and 
Mclampe, 24, Captain William Hotham (1), cruising in the North 
Sea, fell in wdth and engaged two Frencli frigates. The lUlainpe 
fought them both for three -cpiarters of an hour before the 
Soiitham 2 )ton could come up; and she suffered so much aloft that 
she dropped astern. One of the French ships made sail away while 
the Southampton was engaging the other, and while the MSIavipe 
was refitting. When Hotham drew up again, the French ship 
struck. She proved to be the Danae, 40; and she had lost her 
captain, second captain, and about thirty men killed, besides a great 
number wounded. She was added to the Eoyal Navy as the Danae. 
Gilchrist was himself severely wounded by a grape shot, and lost 
the use of an arm. He was given a pension of IiSOO a year for life, 
and could not be employed again ; but, a generation later, the martial 
ardour of his family again showed itself in the career of Thomas 
Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, a son of Gilchrist’s sister. 

On April 4th, Cax)taiii the Hon. Samuel Barrington, in the 
Achilles, 60, took, to the westward of Cape Finisterre, the very large 
privateer, Comte dc St. Florentine, also mounting sixty guns. This 
^ ’Which lost live killed and twenty wounded. 
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prize, too, was bought into the Navy, as also was the Arcflnrsc, .‘SO, 
which was taken by the Vc)ian, 30, Captain Thoiuiis Jiiu-risou (2), 
on the coast of Brittany on May 18tb . 

"When M. cle La Clue’s fleet had boon Bhattonal and disixM-stuI, 
the So/iwcrain, 74, made for the Canaries, whence she returned to 
Eochefort. On her way thither she fell in on Octoixir .lOtli with ilu'. 
Hercules, 74, Captain Jervis Henry Porter, whicli engaged her in 
a running fight till the British ship fell astern owing to the loss 
of her rnaintopmast. Another French ship of the line, which was 
met with and brought to action during the year 1751), was the 
Palmier, 74, which, having a frigate in company, fell in, when on 
her wary home from the West Indies, with, the Tluvuies, 32, and 
Gomiitrij, 28, The British frigates attacked luir ; and a,s ilui S(^ii; 
was rough and she could not use her lower deck guns, tluiy had her 
somewhat at a disadvantage. They shot awa.y lujr roreiopinaiSl. 
and did her other considerable damage, and, i)ut for the, assistaiux«, 
which her frigate was able to give her, W'ould have st(X)il some (di:i,nc(' 
of taking her.^ As it was, they hung on to her in the hope of hdling 
in with some other British cruiser, keepfliig out of gun-sliot hy day, 
and pouring in broadsides by flight. Tluy had not, how(iver, tin? 
fortune to meet with a friend ; and, after a long chase, tluiy hatl tlu^ 
mortification of seeing the Palmier run into Jfrest. 

In March, 17G0, the French fitted out the Malieieusv, 32, aiiul 
Opale, 32, in order to intercept the Portuguese trade, which, tliey had 
heard, was to be convoyed by a single sloop. Near tlu^ Bayomi, 
Islands “ they fell in with the Penguin, 20, Captain William Harris, 
which tried to get away, but wdiich they overhauled and took. 
They judged her not worth keeping, set fire to her, and contimuxl 
their cruise, till it was spoilt on April 4th by the Fhunharouglt, 20, 
Captain Archibald Kennedy,^ and Bicldcford, 20, Captain Lancidot 
Slvynner (1), which, though not powerful enough to take tluiin, 
hung on to them in a most dogged manner and eventually put tluni 
to flight.^ Meanwhile the convoy reached Lisbon in sai'ety. Of 
other little successes in European waters, perhaps not tlie least 
complete was that of Captain the Hon. Augustus John Hxuwc'.y 
of the Dragon, 74, who, while attached to Boscawen’s fleet, on 

1 Beatison, ii. 851. 

^ P. 11. 0. Cunrt.s-iBartiiiJ, vul. 40, 

^ Later Earl of Cassilis. 

Ill tills gallant action, botli Captain Skynnor and liis liciitenaut were inoi’t.'illv 
wounded, the latter surviving, however, until April lOtli. 
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July l‘2th, then close in shore otf Isle Groix, was fired on 

by a small i'ort. That eveuino- he -went asbore with his boats, 
surprised tbe fjfuard, dismounted the j^iins of the battery, tumbled 
the pieces over the rocks, and eventually went off to his ship with 
the whole of tbe. yuiard aud with not a single man hurtd 

Of Boscawen’s ci'nisers, tb(i (Unifaiir, 74, which had been taken 
the year before in tJu'- action with M. de La Chic, Ml in off Cape 
Fiiiisterre with the Vnilhmt, 04, and AmitJujHt, 32, homeward 
bound from the West Indies. Deceived by her appearance they 
let her come close up ; and it was not till they saw that she was 
clearing for battle that they realised that she was no longer a 
French ship. They made all possible sail, and got away by night 
into (Jorunna. Another of Boscawen’s cruisers, the N'ujry, 32, 
Captain Jolni Allxad lientinck, fell iu with the iJiademe, 74, 
escorting storc-slhps to Mn,rtini(pie. For some days the frigate 
hnng on to the Fnaiclinuui, both in the hope of cutting off some 
of the convoy, and of nuuding a sliip of the line that could deal 
with the Kovejity-four. In tlui course of her attempts on the 
convoy, she veiituiHid closer <uiough to bo severely mauled, and so 
had to leave ilu^ (uieiuy iu order to make g(jod her damages. A few 
days afterwards, the Dladhma was sighted and chased by the 
till reiof^ bin’//, 74, Ptdliin, 33, and J/v/o, 28. The Shrewsbury sailed 
very badly, the Aryo was busy with the convoy, and it was left 
to the Pallas, Captain Michael CUemeiits, to attack single handed. 
She was but a frigtihg and fought only in the hope of knocking 
away a spar or two and enabling the Shreirshury to come up. 
Unfortunately she (ixposcul herself to the enem^y’s broadside, and 
very soon had to he content to leave the big ship alone. This 
voyage of the Diadhmr hears a certain resemblance to the last cruise 
of the Glorluso. Bho was annoyed by frigates all along her route, 
and she ended with an affair with a heavy ship of the line. The 
Glorioso, of course, had been harder put to it, and was ultimately 
taken. The French ship was more fortunate. The Puyal 
Williaui, 80, which chased liei’ at the conclusion of her voyage, 
had not time to ceine up with her before she found safety in 
Corunna. 

The loss of the (Jumberland, 50, Captain Bobert Kirk, which 
sank at her anchors near Goa, on the night of November 2nd, 1760, 
was adjudged to have ‘‘ x^-^’o^eeded from her being entirely decayed, 
’ 1*. Iu < ). Adiuirars T)iHpatdie.s, Cluinncl, vol. 4, July 27tli, 1700. 
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and not in a condition to liave procccd(ul to Hoa.” ' was 

nothing extraordinary in the loss ol' the ship, save that it rt'sulied 
from the fact that she was one of the rather niunerons vc^ssels wliieh 
were at the time kept on service when they ought to ha,v(>, IxHdi 
in the ship-breaker’s yard. In many cases, no doubt, tls', hiiuli la,y 
with the Admiralty; but it must be borne in mind thal, sliips wcs't' 
not then built under cover, and that tlie decay of vessels built, 
in the open was often so irregular as to baffle calculation. 

On January 8th, 1761, the TJiiicorn; 28, Captain Joseph Hunt, 
cruising off Penmarck, fought a sharp action with, iind ctiptured, 
the VcBtale, 32, which later became the Flora in the .Britisli Na,vy. 
The captains of both ships were mortally wound tub On tlu^ 
following day the U)iicorn chased, but could not come, up with, 
the Aigrette, 32, and, on the 10th, saw bur engage the Hea horse, 20, 
Captain James Smith, then carrying out astronojius's to India, 
to observe the transit of Venus. Again slu^ triecl to (iouit^ up, 
but could not; and the Aigrette, having ma(d,ed llu', Hrahorsr" 
considerably, refused to be further detained and fon^tul to light 
at a disadvantage. 

In January, the Feliriie, 32, left ClKyhourg for Ahudinique : 
but no sooner was she outside than she mot th.e iliehmond, 32. 
Captain John Elphinstone (1). The ships sigliied one a,nothei‘ 
in the evening, but the action did not begin till hidf-past t(;n i.be 
next morning (January 24th), when they engaged broadside! to 
broadside, standing in for the land. Still close tog(!th(!r, ilu‘y bol.h 
ran ashore near Scheveningen, and coiitiniUHl serving tlu'.ir guns 
in that position. Presently tlie liiehmond lloati'.d, and wu.s siit 
to leeward by the tide. The Frenchmen seized their op])orl,unity 
and escaped to the shore. They had lost very heavily,, iuid theii’ 
captain had been killed; but the casualties on board, the Uiehmoml 
amounted only to three killed and thirteen, wounded. Next diiy, 
when the Felicite was boarded, the dispatches whicli she hiid been 
carrying to Martinique were found to be still in her. They wc'.re 
taken out, and the ship was set on fire. 

On the same day, but in the Mediterrauean, tbe Wanriele, tlu! 
ex-British 60-gun ship, with, however, only thirty-four guns mounhid, 
was attacked, while on her way to the East Indicis, by Cupiain 

^ P. P. O. Coui'ts-n.iartial, vol. 41. 

- Which was, in consequence, obliged to return to ]iort. When slio sailed aguin h!i(> 
was coxninanded by Charles Cathcart Grant, Captain -hunes Hmith. having be.tiu 
appointed to the Guernsey, 50, 
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Alexander Arthur Hood in the Minerva, 32. The wind was i'resh 
from the east, and the sea was heavy. The enemy lost her mainmast 
and I'oretopmast, but Hood waited for her to come up again, and 
presently the ships fell foul of one another. The Minerva in turn 
lost her foremast and bowsprit, and fell astern ; but she cleared 
away the wreck very promptly, stood off to the Warwick and forced 
her to strike. The loss was curiously even, fourteen killed and 
thirty-two wounded in the Warwick as against fourteen killed and 
thirty -four wounded in the Minerva. No sooner had the Warwick 
struck, than the Minerva rolled away her remaining masts. The 
capture of the Brune, 36, a week later, in the Soundings, by the 
Venus and J iino, presented no unusual feature. She was added to 
the Navy. 

On March 9th, the Eipon, 60, Captain Edward Jekyll, one of 
Commodore Buclde’s squadron off Brest, chased a French sixty-four 
and a frigate. They bore away from him, and during the night 
he lost sight of them ; but, on the following day, with a fresh breeze 
aft and a heavy sea, he overhauled a sixty-four, which proved to 
be the Achillc. The ships engaged at half-past nine at night yard- 
arm to yard-arm, running before the wind at a gi’eat rate ; and the 
jTb'ijjon was half swamped by the water that came on board through 
her lower-deck ports, which could only be opened from time to time. 
To make matters worse, one of her lower-deck guns burst, killing 
and wounding many men and throwing the whole deck into 
confusion. After this all her mid-ship and forward ports on that 
deck were kept shut, yet she managed to shoot away the enemy’s 
foreyard and foretopmast. The Ei^um then came to the wind to 
wait for the Frenchman, and the enemy ran down under the stern 
of the British ship. Fortunately the Achillc was in such great 
confusion that she missed the opportunity of raking the Eij)on. As 
soon as the Frenchman had passed to leeward, Jekyll gave orders 
to wear ship and follow her, but his rigging was so much cut that 
the manmuvre took a long time, and when it was complete the 
enemy’s lights were no longer visible. 

There were other single-ship actions at about the same time. 
On March 13th, 1761, the Vengeance, 26, Captain Gamaliel Nightin- 
gale, took the Entreprenant, an armed ship of force equal if not 
superior to her own. On March 16th, the Bedford, 64, took the 
frigate Gomhie, 32, off Ushant ; and on April 3rd, the Eero and 
Venus took the Bertin, an East India ship pierced for sixty-fom' 
VOL. III. X 
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guns, but then armed cnjiilfe and outward bound witb. soldiors on 
board. On April 1st, the Orijiam.me, 40, really a r)0-g-iin sliip, 
was taken in the Mediterranean, after a short action, by tfio /.so-v, 60, 
whose captain, Edward Wheeler, was killed in the fight. Anotlu'.r 
easy capture was that of the Btc. Annr., a heavily-armed nu^rchant- 
man, which was taken on the Jamaica station by the (U'ntdnr, 74, 
Captain Arthur Forrest, on June 6th. She was pierced l!or sixty- 
four guns, but had at the time only forty on board. 'When, 
however, she was added to our Navy, her full number of guns 
was mounted. 

On July 14th, the Thimderer, 74, Captain Charles I’roby, cruising 
with the Modeste, 64, Captain the Hon. Eobcrt Boyle Walsinghain, 
Thetis, 32, Captain John Moutray, and Favourite, sloop, (loinininuhii: 
Philemon Pownall, for the purpose of intercepting ilui Arln'I/e, 61, 
and Bouffomie, 32, whicli it was believed were ready to sa,il (Voni 
Cadiz, discovered that those ships had slipped out of port, 'rite 
squadron fell in wdth them, however, on the Kith, ])rought iluan 
to action on the 17th, and in due course took thenn both,’ the 
AchUlc being carried by a boarding party from tlu'- Thunderer, wdiicdi 
had had a great part of her poop blowm up) by the bursting of !i,n 
upper-deck gun. The Bouffonne struck to the Thetis. The Thunderer 
lost seventeen killed, and one hundred and fourteen, including 
Captain Proby, wounded, most of the casualties ]>cing due, however, 
to the accident to the gun. 

The most brilliant of tbe actions fought ])etween cruising ships 
in 1761 remains to be described. On August 13tb, the lUdlonu, 74, 
Captain Eobert Faulkner (2), and the BrUlianf, 3(5, Captain datnes 
Loggie, met the Gouraejeux, 74, and the two 32-giin frigates, MuUeieuse 
and Hormionc, off Vigo. The meeting took place in the evening; 
but it was bright moonlight, and the ships kept sight of euch other 
till morning, when the enemy, who up to that time had l)eeii trying 
to escape, decided to engage. On the 13th, it had been believed tliat 
the British vessels were both ships of the lino ; on the 14th, how- 
ever, the French commodore fell into the opposite error of taking 
the Bella na for a 50-gun ship. He signalled to tlu! frigates to 
engage the Brilliant, while he himself closed with the Bel Iona. The 
Brilliant accepted her share with alacrity, and gave the frigates 
so much to do that they were imal)le to interfere in the combat 
betw^een the seventy-fours. The duel between the Bdlona and 
^ Troude denicK it, i. 427. 
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Goarageux was fought out in a fine breeze and a smooth sea. The 
first broadside was fired from the Frenchman when the ships were 
within musket-shot ; and so good was the gunnery under the favour- 
able conditions that prevailed, that, in nine minutes from the start, 
the ^BGIona.s mizeii-mast went over the side and the rigging was 
so much cut that the ship became minianageable. Faulknor was 
afraid that the enemy might get away, and promptly called for 
boarders ; but the Goiirageux sheered off, and the attempt had to 
be abandoned. With great difficulty, FauUmor managed to wear 
ship, a manoeuvre which brought him up on the Frenchman’s 
starboard quarter. A few broadsides fired from his new position 
settled the fate of the day. The Goiirageux, much damaged, and 
w'ith about two hundred men killed and another hundred wounded, 
struck, and was taken possession of. The frigates made sail away. 
TJie total dui'ation of the action was no more than forty minutes. 
It was much the fashion to speak of the French as always firing 
at the rigging, and as seizing the earliest opportunity to escape. 
Certainly this is stated to have been the procedure in many 
instances where the facts will not support such an assertion ; but 
in this case something of the sort does seem to have happened, 
owing partly no doubt to the enemy’s having accepted battle 
through a misunderstanding of tbe force he had before him. It 
is not easy to suggest any other explanation for the condition of 
the Belloiia, and for the Gourageux, which lost more than three 
hundred men, having killed and wounded only four-aiid- thirty. 

The new year, 1762, opened with affairs in a peculiar condition. 
G-reat Britain was paramount at sea, whereas France was exhausted. 
There was, indeed, nothing new in this ; it had been the prevailing 
state of things since the action in Quiberon Bay. What was strange 
was that France, having received a new ally in virtue of the 
Family Compact, gained no real accession of force, although the 
Spaniards entered upon the war with a considerable number of 
ships. Why this happened was because, as has been already 
noticed, the French ports were so closely watched that nothing 
could get out without running the risk of immediate capture, and 
because the Spaniards concentrated all their naval forces for the 
protection of their colonies and lost them, en masse, in distant seas. 
The result, as far as Spain was concerned, was, that she was 
hopelessly beaten without anything worthy the name of a naval 
battle having taken place in European waters. The French, too, 
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were so utterly exhausted that there was not only no fleet action 
fought but also not even a ship of the line to bo taken. 

Short accounts of a few frigate actions will, therefore, finisli ili(> 
story. Captain Thomas Harrison (2), in the Veniiti, 30, had ii larg(', 
share of good fortune. On January Otb, he took, after a short action, 
the Boulogne, 20, on her homeward journey from the Isle of Trance, 
with a valuable cargo on board, and, amongst other passengers, tljo 
Comte d’Bstaing. On March 17th, he took a 14-gun |)rivateor out 
of San Sebastian ; on May 6th, he captured another privateer of the 
same force out of Hayonne; and on June 4th, a large Spanish 
privateer of sixteen guns, twenty swivels, from Bilbao, struck to him. 
These were by no means all the privateers he took, either Spiinisb, 
or French, but the cases supply tj^pical instances of tlie force of 
the ships he had to deal with. Another somewhat uotabhi e.ajttiirci 
of a privateer was made on the night of March 7th. ^'lie. 
Milford, 28, Captain Eobert Mann, fell in with tlus Oloire, a Frcuieh 
letter of marque, mounting sixteen 6-prs., besides swivds, and ])oiuid 
to San Domingo, and took her after a sharp action. Tb.c MUford 
lost only four killed and thirteen wounded, Imt among the Jonjua* 
were Captain Bobert Mann,^ and his first lieutenant. IJus 3.*ic,1u‘st 
capture of the war was made by the Active, Captiiin Jlc^rlaa’i 
Sawyer (1), and the Favourite, sloop, Commandca’ rhibnuoii 
Pownall, two of Sir Piercy Brett’s cruisers, which, on May 21 si, 
intercepted the register-ship Herniionc, ])oiind from Liiiiii for Cadiz. 
The summons to surrender was the first intimation to the Spaninaals 
that war had broken out ; there was no resistance whatsoever ; iwid 
in this easy manner did treasure to the value of iihout hall: a million 
pass into British hands. On the Jamaica station, the Foinci/, 2*:!, 
(9-prs.), Captain Joseph Mead, fell in, off Cape Tiberon, witl'/ the 
Spanish royal frigate Ventura, 26 (12.prs.), and fought her for an 
hour and a half, when the ships separated, much damaged. On the 
following morning the action was resumed with vigour, and 
continued till the Ventura struck. The Foivcy lost ten killed 
and twenty-four wounded, and the Ventura, forty in killed alone. 

On August 18th, the Bochester, cruising in the Channel, in 
company with the Maidstone and Bcnommec, took the Gnirlande, 26, 
a French frigate ; and on September 1st, the Lion, 60, one of a simill 


* Commamler, 175G ; Captam, 1757. His nameis very tjousistonUyHiiclt Mani] in iIk. 
Navy Lists of the period, whereas that of his contemporary KoLert Man (2) prc-sentlv 
to he mentioned, who died an Admiral in 1783. is spelt with one miiyliw.t C. ' 
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squadron detached, under Commodore Eohert Man (2), by Hawke 
to cruise off Brest, took the Zephijr, 32, which had, however, only 
twenty-six guns mounted, and which was then carrying troops and 
stores to Newfoundland. The last capture made from the French 
during the war was that of the Oiseaii, 26, wdiich struck to the 
Bnuie, 32, Captain G-eorge Anthony Tonyn, in the Mediterranean, 
on October 23rd. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEES XXVII. AND XXVI il. 

LO/^SES OF THE BELLiaEltENT FOWBllH. 

L. Caku LAiT(am(N. 

Nori:.— TI h'-'G liht'J, like tiuise <m ii. 535 et sen. ''1 Vol. IJ., are tentativi- ; but they !iv>‘ nut hn lueaa're ii' llie jiiven 1 
the best-known bistovbms of the period, dr/., Cliaruiiek, i’eatsou, ami 'rroude. 'rbi«M< aiit limit, U- In r 

lavirely checked by reference to daptains’ Letter-s, JluBter IStHilCH, Minutes of Cmirts-MarUal, ami mlier piipe 
( f like nature, but it is an almost impossible ta-k to ensure coinpleteuess, 

(//.) LOSl^KH OF JI.M. Sllirs FltoM 171! To ITT'.. 


; .Milfnnl . . . 

Hoyul Anm 
: Hind .... 

I (ffeyhviiiiii 
/leil/m-il . . . 

; Cruiser (pvlzi) 

[ i’ioyal Anne, Kiille; 
I rrineess loiiUa. 
j Triumph 
Otter .... 

! vroij .... 

I (Jalicia (prize) . 

I Wtirjer . . . 

I Anna (pink'' . , 

I T/v/al tbrig-sloop) 

TiV/er .... 

I 7 >i(A-e (f.s.) . . 

j Otiiiirestur . . 

I Tilhurif . . . 

I I)ra,lF. . . . 

I Ornin]ins . . . 

I .'''a.ltmh . . . 

I iMtm .... 

Asinw, s.s. . . 

I orjard . . . 

1 

j AtorthHinherland 


j (irampus . . 

I Yicforii . 

] m. Alham . 
Gvtenvnch . 
Himetta . . 

Thunder, iaimli 
iar/i (imlk) . 

I Colchester 
I Hornet . . 


„ .biliit liolierts. 1 l,o.'t 111 eiilraiice ol 'rnyii 

I'liarles Vaiilirudli. l.ostiu tlie Meiiiimr.ini'ati. 
■*(.'11111. Krasmiis I'liillips. , Founileieii iii the liai. 
lion. (ieorsiM ' 11111011 . | 

IjOst,. 

Lost, 

'Liipt. John Fltrzer. ' Wr.vkeil oirctieriise.i . 

Tuken li.V {I'uania eosl'as: ii.stii 
Mink. 

IrOst, 

'I'lijit. l''rniioi.s U illi.s. ' Foundereil oil' tin* Li/.unl. 

I.ost le\-/,(r«/o',',:/ii» ). 

I l''oumleieil oirMiuibala Kins, 
(..om .lolin (ia,!te. ! \\ roeked in tlie .smitli Keas. 

I W'rockeil oil cousi of Ii'jiiiiila. 
Capt. Daniel lloare. Iriintl us U'-el(‘s.s at ( ■tu'tatien.i. 

„ David Cheap. . Wiecked in lh(> Nmih .S'u,. 


, Oapl. Kdw. Herbert (L). 
i Com. iMiiitli CiillH, 

' ('apt. Matthew Michell. 
i „ I’etcr laiwreme. 


I'liiriit iiy order in the .'smilli ^ 
Aceidintally burnt in \V. Im 
l.iest in till' I'liuiinel (.-1. 


I Com. Deler Toms. 

I Capt. A.shb.v Utting-. 

I Com. IhiborlSwanttm. 

Capt, J’erry Maine. 

“'■Com. — Alackie. 

■'Capt. Thomas Watson (i ). ; 

I ., Thomas ihiry ( 1 ). 

! „ Thomas Dye. ^ 

Com. IHchard Collins (1). , i 
8ir John Balcheii. i ’ 
FCapt. Samuel Panlkiiort 1). i 
.pt. IVilliain Ivniglit. 
‘'Capt. lldward Alien. i 
I'Com, IVilliim Lea. ( 

! Com. Thomas (iregory (3). j 

Capt. Sir Will. He well, ISt.i' 


An-idenially blunt at i'i 
Wrecked in liiill'ol' Mc.i 
K.vpended oirTmilon, 
'I'aken liy the Fieneii. 


ilrost ill the Channel. 


Wrecked m a hitriicuite at Jan 


with only .S 'l lie explanatiou seems to be tha. they ofta 

h. anived at by rating a swivel conventionally as half a gun. But iiT reality thMv Irm.un 'ul 'l^ ml i 
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Itt:. Fob. 1(! 
i Mar. 28 
j .Tniii; 
Niiv. 1.1 


IMH 


Ilf),") I Jiuic 

Aiif;'. Ki 
nriC. ' Mar. 11 


iVni , Alar. IK 
I .Vpril 111 
j h'c'i.t. y.i 

llf)8 ' Foil. Ill 
, Ajiril IIJ 


! .VU}!. 
t oa. 11 
I NdV. 21) 
ITfili I May 


I A'wttWoio . . 

I SaliKhnry, 

i Wtii/iiioinh . 

j jliir//,('.S(;i/ . . 

I Hkmdfurd . 

' I'hx '. . . 

Lyme . . . 

1 Meycum, . . 

j wur . . . 

' Fame . . . 

I Fapphirc'e Prist 
' nazanl . . 

1 Mediator . . 

I itlaei, bnmb . 

! AchiUcs . . 

, Falcint . . 

Fcveni . . . 

T/ornet . . 

i' Albany . . 

I Saltmh. . 
j Liyhtniny, bomb 

.Vtiiilslotir 
Whitchuvi'ii, a 
, Ikirtmtmlh . 
i FnWi'y, . 

! .'■itwyf . . 

1 IFol/' . . . 


April i 
j Dec. 31) 
X7G2 ; Fob. 


[ Apollo, lai.s)i. hli. 
i Pemhi'ohr 
More . . . 

/llOllllJjiKl . 
Wannivt . 

\ Ailixidtire 
aeiri't/o . 

Ootoriu . 

(iri'f mi'll It 
Mrrlin . , 

Tilhirni . . 

Ferret . . 

I Iiit'iiirihiv 
1’rim‘r Reort/r 
j Triton, . 

! Jlritlnewiilfi . 

Loiiiltm ilaissl 
; Ftinir . . . 

, Wint'huhfii . 

I Lielijirhl . . 

i Tortnr’s Ptiv 
Pesohition 
' Fmix . . 

MarmoUi . 

\ Ilav'kr. _ . . 

; Falcon (bomb) 
Painillii 
Pfmjnin . . 

1 Lhwesiojt. . 

Viryin . . 

. Harwich . . 

’ GriJIin . . 

Cu'inberlaitd . 

, Lyme . . . 

liurur. . . 

f Newraitle. 
Qiiecnhoroiiyli 
Prolirlor, fin. 

Due li’ Atjiiitai 
Snnderlmnl . . 

JHilr. (htore-.sliipi 
Fhi'omnt (aittor) 
t't peed well . 
Iliddcl'ord 
Po.iemnalih' 
JUprenve . 
yaraye . 


rouimaiiilcr. 
[' Lo^t bis lile on 
owasiou.] 


Capt. IFanviclc Calruaiiy. 
' „ .liicob Elton. 

„ Kdwiiril niHlil. 

' „ Edmuuil l!pa\ or. 


nil. Gooi'ko Yadiell. 


Capt. AVllliam Lble. 

Com. Slepbon Colb.y. 

„ AVilluun Marlin (21. 

I 'apt . 1 Foil. usuhtuh Keppel! 
(loin. Carr Soropi!. ‘ 

'('aiit. .lames IlaiiiiUon(2: 

„ Francis William Drake 

I ' Com. (U'ort!:e Vacbell, 
jU.-Ad. lion. ICilnard llua-| 


■ ,, Tlioiims Fincher. 

„ .lobii Amlier.st. 

„ l.’ieliard M'atkin.s. 

„ Molyiieus Slnildhaiii. 
Lieut. .Iaiiie> Orrok. 


tlapt ilobert Ibnblatn. 
Com. .lobn Cleland (J). 
('apt. Iteiiry llariiHley. 
Com. Arthur Upton. 

Ciipt. .lohu lleiitley. 
ll.-Ad. 'riioiiitis llioderick 


'riioma.s Maiiiiiiio. 

AVilliam Tucker. 

.loliii Hall!. 

Alattliew liartmi. 

'I liomaH liaillie (j ). 
llciirv iKpeke. 

Euciiis ()*«iieu. 

.lames Iluckm ni. 

„i. Murk Itobiusoii (1). 
kCapt. Wittftuioime Taylor 
„ William Harris. 

„ .loRCpli IJeaiio. 

'oin. Edward 8t. Loe (2). 
lapt. William Maitsli. 

„ Thomas Taylor (l). 

„ Ilobert ICirk. 

„ Sir Kdn anl Vernon (2)1 
„ .loliii Jilplim.stoiie ; J 

„ Uigby l)eiit(3). 


AVreeked. 

Taken by the I'lvneli ; retaken. 
\\ reekeit in Leeward lalmds. 
Taken by Ajtollon, ."lO. 

Taken by Frencb in AA'. Indies. 
Foundered off Dunbar; all lost. 
Foundered in the Atlniitlc. 
Taken by the Frein b. 

Taken bj' the French ; retaken, 
lioiindereil. 

AWeeked. 


TTaken by two Siianiards near Jamaica. 
Taken by the Freueii. 

Taken by M. de Con flans ; retaken 1747. 
'J’akeu b.y the French. 

Tat’GU by the Frencli. 

AV reeked in tlie Channel. 

C.ijisized near Legliiini; -17) drovMiod. 
'I'akeii by the I'reiieli. 

AV recked on Ilelle Isle, 
llurnt li.v aeeideiit off Irish coast. 

Jilowii up ill aetioii willi illurhn'o. 
AVroidced in C. of Florida. 

AVrecked on ilie Lizard. 

AV recked off Ireland. 

j AVrecked in E. Indies ; CUO lost. 

\\ recked in E. Judies. 

Wreckediii E. Jiidic.s; bho lost. 
AVrecked at Halila.M. 

Taken olT Itrest ; re.siored. 

’I'ukeu at Martinique. 

'I’tikwi by privateer Infernal. 
Lsiiirreiideiod at ( tswego. 

Taken in AS'. Indies. 

Taken olf llrcsl ; retaken. 

|Lo.st ill a liurricaue off Loni.sb(inrg. 

Tiost near St. lleloii’s. 
j Burnt at sea ; 4871 lost, 
jliehti'uyed in the E. Indies. 

Wrecked in ll. Sbnegal. 

'I'aken in ASL Indies. 

Taken by Freiicli ; retaken. 

AA'recked on Afrieun coast, ; UiO lost. 
Sprung a plank in Mediterranean. 

J Wrecked on h'ouv Bank lii < iullien m Bay. 
AVrecked among the J!abama«. 

Taken off C. (.’lear; retaken 1701. 
AVrecked on the Sainte.s, Guadeloupe. 
AVrecked on Bidt Head. 

'J'aken and burnt. 

Wrecked in the St. Lawrence. 

'J’akeu by Freneli ; retak(m, Seid. 
AVrecked uli tlie Jsle of Tines. 

AATecked near Barbuda. 

Fomidore l iie.ir Gu.i. 

AVrecked in Movtli Sea. 

AA'recked ia St. Lawrence. 

AVrecked on St. Kichoks Island. 


(•’Com. Bartholomew (.') Ncl- 

Lient. .Tames Allen. 

'(’apt. 'i’iiomas Gordon (2). 
IMolyncnx Shnldham, 
1. J’eter Blake. 


I Last in a hurricane off JAmdiclierry j 
j" crews lost. 

; jFouiidored in tlie Cliauuel. 

Taken at AG.go by Ai hllle. 

AVrecked no ir li'kmborougli Head. 

Lost at Martiimpie. 

Ijost in retuniiug from South Caruliiui. 
Lost iti Torliay. 
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May 
July 2t 
Nuv. 2‘) 
Dec. 18 


Jrussur . . 
Cke.'iterfieUl . 
MarUmrouyh . 
Tejii/ile . . 

yoiitheu, CasUe 
JhmiUer , . 

(Jraimiit . 
lieorpum, . . 

I’ereijrine . 
,^'an ij'emro . 
JSasUCslc (h(imb). 


Counnaiular. 
[* Lo-tliis lil’c mi 
(lt“t‘a^lml.] 


(.'aiit. Ibilmvt t'arkfti,. 

„ 'riidjuas Ibmictt. 

„ TlKmiHSCiiliiDKWiiml. 
„ William Ne.w.Sdm. 

„ llichiird OuhIow. 

L'oiii. Patrick .Muimt 

Join. Eilwaril Knowles. 


Lo-t ni (he W, Imlies, 

Ijo.'-t ill niil strait oi lliihaiiia. 
ll''irtm(lcri(l mi piisi-iiKi' liomo irmu 
/ I [avium. 

[jost at Mauillti. 

Dost mi I [ii'/cl nil'll’ Siuuls. 
'rakeuiitSt..li)lm’.s,Ninvlmmii!anil. 
Lohl, ill irl.i-h Sea. 
iMiiiui'creil on way to \V. Iiulies. 
Wrei'keil in tlic IiovMis. 

Taken liy Audai'ienx, privateer. 


(/>.) LOOSES OP THE PllENUH NAVY, 17 - 1 -!~IH, ITnn-fili. 


Kori;.— Frencii East Imlianieii, if t-crviiig with, nr in lion ofsiiips of, tiio Erciicli Navy, arc, in a few luiilaiieiM, 
iiicluiieii lielow. 


Year. 

! Date. 

174.1 

Apr, 4 

1745 

.Jan, 10 
Feb. 20 
Mar. 20 
May 10 

1746 

1 

Feb. 9 
Apr. 4 
Aug. 4 


II 4 

Oct. IX 


I 

\ Nov. 10 


mi 


1. 3 

.rune 21 
Sept. 13 
Oct. 14 
„ It 
I, I't 
I, I't 
„ 14 

.. 14 

» 14 


Ships. 


J/fdt'e .... 
Plmron . . . 
Bli'phunt . . . 
PantMre . . 

Vigilante. . . 

Axtgmic . . . 
Volage . . . 
.Uercure (t ii flute) 
Benie .... 
Mat's .... 
Due it' Orleans * , 
S'uUile . . . 
Ardmd . . . 

( 'asaubtm . . . 
Farfatt . . . 

Kmbuseade . . 

Fine .... 
Flore .... 
ilaligite (sh oji) . 
Inoineible . . 
Ferieux . . . 
Diatnant , . . 

•Tason .... 
Gloire. . . . 
Hub is (flute) . . 

Ftoile ... . . 
limommte . , 

ilonarmc . . 

Terrible . . . 

Neptune . . . 

Foxigurux . . 

Trident . . . 
Fei'erne . . . 
Castor. . . . 


1743 

1755 

175(3 

1757 


iTan. 

June 


Nov. 
iiinr. 
July 
j Way 



31 

8 

13 

12 

14 
3U 
21 
23 


I Antiinm 


Li/s . . 
Magnanime 
Lys (on flutej 
Aleidi’, . . . . 

Espi’irame (en flute) 
Chariot Hoyal 
-ire en del . 
ArpiUon . . 

Due d' Aquitaine 
Bneraitue . 

Alcion . . 

Hien Acquire . 
Jlerinione 
Merlin . . 


Onus. 


li'aie. 


2(i 

IK 

20 

2ii 

iM 

fill 

.32 

50 

54 

31) 


31 

?s 

74 

III 

62 

ro 

40 

21) 

40 


74 

70 

t)4 

.50 
28 
36 
26 
I 74 
64 
64 
74 
31! 
50 
50 
.50 
28 
f.O 
36 
2s 
lo 


Taken liy lirradnimi,ht. ami drampus, 

Afcii lentil i.v Imrntat lirest. 

I’aken hy chrsUu' tm\ Snitdi-rhoul. 

Taken liy V'.-Atlin. Martin in t.lie i 'Immiel. 
'I’aken li.y lliiinuKnlore Warren at I.iiuisliuui'K. 
Taken liy Forttinid. Ileiuuneil i'orlluitd's t'rin). 
'I'aken ; retaken ne.nt day. 

Taken Iiy Xutniir, 

'I'akcu Ity Fcmlmike. 

'I’aken liy Ntillinylnun. 

Wrecked in K. Indies. 

Taken hy Fnrtlaud. neuunto.l .imasiin. 
Captured and Imrnt. 

I Accidentally Inu’iit at rhelmelo. 

Taken liy lieliiiiur. 

Wrecked at .Mmitriiw. 

'raken liy (ireyliomd, iirivatei'r. 

'raken. 

'Taken by Ansun. 

'Taken liy Anson, i’enanied hilri'ind. 

'Taken by Anwui. Kcuamed /sis. 

'Taken by An.smi. 

'I’aken by Aiismi. 

'I'aken by .Vuson. 
llehlroyed liy Warren. 

'I’aken liy /a cur. 

'I’aken liy Hawke. 

Taken by Hawke. 

'Taken by Hawke. 

'Taken liy Hawke. 

Taken liy Haw ke. 

'Taken liy Hawke. 

'Taken by Hawke. 

Taken. 

Taken. 

'Taken liy Xoftiniihnin and Porthuid. 

J'Takon off Luuihlionrg. 

'I’aken and burnt. 

'Taken by fJrJijkld and Xorwich. 

'Taken by Torbay, 

Destroyed liy .tiitulojte. 

'Taken I>y Haf/le and .Uudway, 

'I’aken by Southumidou. 

.Sunk by J/imar and Itulphiu. 

'Taken. 

'Taken. 

Ketaki'ii liy Latiraslur and Dunkirk. 


* Ili ally a sliiii of the East India Couipuny, Imt was serving witli the fleet. 
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Xijmi>ha . . . 
JiscarbiiHvhi . . 
A .''loDp . . 

liS I'omU mjant . 

2s Orijlamvic 
US (.rjilu'a . . 

1 Galatee. . . 

3J liitiu, Aimr . 

JHaiic . . . 

U9 liaismtttable . 
Evho . . . 

I Apollon . . 

Vhhvra . . 

JSiche . . . 

Fidile . . . 

U9 GuirUmda 
I Entraprenant 
21-; Capriideux\ 

I Gtlehra / 

25 Prudent . . 

PienJ'aisani . 

. Ilhinociros . 

12 (Mhjpfo . . 

2 Due d' ffanomx 
Ul Pelliiiutiux . 
Opinidtre 
Outimbi . . 
(Sreeiiwirh . 
Ilohustc ((‘u llut( 
Uiirc , . . 

. 4 sii'iiH biiililiiig 

21 H el lone 
. 11) Miipmiine 
27 Jinr dc Vluiiiren 
3S Jjaniti'. . . 

IS Ari-lhim: . . 

i;$ Peihx'k;/ . . 

? It! Hermii.ne. . 

! ■ owin. . . 

HeiloiUitlilf . 
Trmmtire . 
i'ftilume . ■ 

Alhdesle . . 

/ Sutvil Huyid . 

/ Eiiriniuahlr , 


I Them It . . 

Siiperl.e . . . 

Jnxte .... 
Injtiiriblr. . . 

Atalanie . . . 

I Marhaidt . . 

SI ItienJ'aisanl . . 

I Jfaniuis (/« J.nrhzi 
Vierite (lix. Virijin) 


19 Pleur-dc-Lys 
I Ilcrmione . . 

I Ealeine . . . . 

Epreuec . , . . 

s I’estale . . . . 

Pelieite . . . 

"'‘t Wariek'le (wi flute 3 
30 Brune . . . . 

10 Cmnete . . • 

1 Orijlamme fen flute' 
3 Berlin (eu lluto 2S) 

I'ai&an . . . . 


Htv.. Anne fen iliite 40) 
Bonffonne . . . 


Sardoine . . . . 

liopurd . . . . 

Aug. 18 GiUrlande . . . 

1 Zephyr . . 

Oeii. 1 5 (U-oenn (schooner) . 


Destroyeil .at jUajorcii. 

'I’iikcn by Isis. 

Taken by Phante, iirivateer. 

Taken by Monmouth. 

Debtroyeil by Monarch aiul MunUuju. 

'1 alien by l.ccenpe and Berwick. 

T.iki u by PhsetE ami Pluto. 

^ Wreeked in E. Iinlies, 

‘ Taken by Boreas. 

Taken by Borrntshire ami Achilles. 

Taken by Jam. 

jsnnk by French at Loufebourg. 

Taken by Bochester and Renown. 

I-Binnl by accident at Louisbourg. 

jCut ont by boats at Louibliourg. 

'I'aken and burnt by Isis. 

Driven ashore and destroyed in .iiidierno Bay. 
Thki u by lAzard off Hrest. 

Taken by AnteBpe off llfracouibc. 


Taken by Alcide and .kheon. 

Taken by St. Allans in Mediterraueau. 
Destroyed at Malta by Muimouth. 
Burned at St. .Scrvaml. 

'I'akou by Vestal. 

'I’aken by .Eolns and Isis, 

Taken by Windsor. 

Taken by Southampton and Milampe. 
Taken liy Chatham, Venus mil Thiimes. 
Taken by < 'resce.nt. 

Taken by Cotes at .lainaica. 
iDestriiyed Iiy Boscatvoii. 


Destroyed by lb .scawen. 

Bnriit by Hawke. 

'i’aken by Hawke. 

'I alien and burnt by Hawke. 

Sunk by Ilawiic. 

Sunk by Hawke. 

\V reeled at month of loire. 

\Vr( eked in VUaine. 
jDchtroyeil at Queliec l)y Swuuton. 

|Destroyed at Cbaleur Pay Ity Byron. 

Retaken by Temple and IB illin. 

Taken by Boreas. 

Destroyed by Holmes. 

'1 alien by Uvrly. 

Destroyed liy Holmes. 
jCut out at Poudicbeny. 

Taken by Sige.r. 

Taken by Unicorn. 

Taken and destroyed by Lickmoud. 

Taken by Minerva. 

Taken by leiuosand Juno. 

Takiu by Bedford, 

Taken by Isis. 

Taken by Hero ami Vchks. 

Taken by Alhany. 

I Taken by >vdmiral Holmes’s squadrou ui 
I Jam dca station. 

Taken by Thetis and Modcste. 

Taken by Thumierer. 

Taken by llellma. 

jTakcn by and bvrford in Bay of Biscay. 
Burnt at (iuebeo with plague on board. 

Taken. 

Taken by Lion. 

Taken by Venus. 
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AFFENDIX. 


Year. liiitc. j Ship-^. 

Oct. "ja 1 Oisafii . . 

1 Oftalc . . . 

' I Knircnil . . . 

, Dragou . . . 

I JllWlll. . . . 

XriKihie . 

JHitOii’ . 
.Viiierre . 

Jtj;?.- . . . 


1 Ouiis. ! 

•at; I Tiilcfii liy llninr. 

' 2 ii Taken Ity J’lwiih-. 

I Ifi Taken by J'W'Jiic null /-nin. 

6-1 Lost at Uapp Krani.'iii'^. 

-!» Lnst nir Mahon. 

a‘» I Lost emuins^ iint o!' I luimufnino. 

•aii I laist oil' I’oillunil. 

, 21 ; Loston th(! lKr;jv‘i>luiiik. 

21 I Lost near Villa Fvaiioa. 

50 ; Lost in Strait of Hcllc Islo. 


(c.) LOSSES OF THE SPAXIBH HAYY, 1718-lS), 17n2. 


Xui I-,-— It IS possible that a few of the .sm ill emit mentloueil may have Iiulonsteii to the ( ‘araeeas < 'oiiipuiiy . 


/ JUalsai) Fillin'. 
Frim‘i)H‘ili' Asliiriu.n 
j Sun I’tirliiK 

niK ‘ Aug. II ■ Santa Isahehi . 

’ ’ \ .Sit H to A’osti 

Viihiiitf . . . 


j J-Taken by Ilyiig in the hattl" oin 'ape I’as-iiro. 


17111 


1727 

nan 

17.10 

17 .tl 


Ang. 11 

' Aug. n-j 
Aug. 

^ .tug, 11 


Mar. 1 1 
Dee. 0 
Kov. T.l'| 
Apr. s 

oJt. 23 
l-eb. 

Mar. ?(i 


etc. 


„ 30 ' 

Aug. 


A’eaJ 

Fun hiiliiro 
S'urji/'eini .... 
Ji/nilii . . . 

A 4tli rate . 
Afajicra/ipti . . 

A -Ith rate . . 

.V. fluiin Jfi'iinr . . 

Jlcnnitme 

Cowle lie Toiihtnue . 
San Vernnndu . 
Tiijrr . 

'ilmliib.s . . . . 

1 bomb .... 
1 fireship .... 
‘I stoiwhips . . . 

1 settee. .... 

Siintii Jiimilia . 
yaii Fediv . . 

■A frigate . . 

.Y. S. itrl Ituiiarw 

2 stove.sliips . . 

'/’riiaifo . 

Frtnvi’xa 

1 shaip* , . 

2 sloreohips 
Ouipnnriio 
nei'iniiinii. 

1 pataclie 
(lalicia . 

Stan t’ni'his 
AJ-rira . . 

C’imquixtaih>r 
San Felipe . 

iM-aiiun . . . 

1 frigate* . . . 


17-12 , Feb. 1 Fiierle . . 




? I 7 .t 2 
? 1742 
? 1742 


i ’ Sail Juan 1 

Santa Teresa I 

...y Sdeilail > galleys. . . , 

j ‘ San Felipe | 

I ,S'. aeiiaro I j 

Jmeneihile ... . i 

: S. Juan liautUtn (3i inen)| . I 
; .Slaw Jinir/wiH (110 nien)i . j 
San Jusi- (;i2 meiOf . . . | 


70 


ij Taken liy Wallon's ili\i*ion. 

; linrnt after c.ipiiirc 
I Ihiint by Mali, 
i Hui'ut. 

; 'i’akeii. 

i lluintat Me'siiia. 

I Taken at Messina. 

Sunk at Me,s.sina. 

'rahim. 

liniiu by Mali. 

'I'akoii by U'altoii’.s (In isieii. 

Hunil by \lavi. 

Taken. 

Duvnt. 

Driven aslioie. 

, Lost in Hay of 'I'araut". 

' 'I’aken by Itnyiil Oak. 

Taken by Haijal oak. 

'I'akeu liy .Sheerni.nx. 
ij'l'aken at 1 ‘nevto Hello. 

1 Taken by Kent, Isnax an.l orj'nrJ. 

; Taken near .St. Angusthie liy siinirnt. 

I Taken by liianiiinU. 

\ Lost oir .Sunt I Maltha. 

■ iMmnih'ved at .sea. 

, ISrokeu up at St. 1 allieriueN. 

I 'I'akeu at Dartagena; utrerearils Iniinl. 

I Sruttloil at i.'artagen.i by SpaniaViD. 

1 Seiittleil at Oartageiia by Spuniar.ls. 

I Seultleil at Uavlagena by Spaniai'cL, 
j liiirat at Cartagena Iiy Spauiai'il'. 

Burnt at Cavtageiia by Sp.iuiavds. 

I Taken by n'airester. 

j (Wrecked wlnle trying tu take tlie ship’s cosn\> my 
jl of the 2 'ii/i‘r. 


|Buriit at .St. Tropeii 


Hural at Havana, 
j Taken or destroyed. 


* These may jiexhaps he idenlified with koine of tlie ship,s on whieh head-iiiouey was paid in I7.)(i, and 
nhich are given at tiio end of tiie losses for 1742. 

t The only record of these ships is that they wore mcn-uf-war taken or destroyed, but not at Piiei l.o T.ell.t or 
Cartagena. Head-money was being iiaid for them in 174 U, at the same time as for tlin Vrimrsa and other sliiiis 
taken b'dbve l 7 4 * 2 ; hence it may be inferred that their loss was prior to t lie earlier date. See m do * al « i\ e. 
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Fati-. 

I Taken hy f'ciiltirinii. 
r.urnt at .Xjac-ciii. 

'rakeii liy Jh-rivich ; aitci-niiril'i linrnt. 
Taken Ijy lUjuw in \V. Iinlie'^. 

'rakeu liy Jlnfe. 

'I'aken. 

Taken liy Jlin'-sell, 

'r.akcii by Knowles in AV. Itnlies. 
Itunil by Knowles in \V. Indies, 
'rnken by Jhirm. 

Taken by Jtrjiduri'. 

I 'I’aken by Vejliinir. 

' ken by Jltirm. 

jJ-Sunk at the entiance to Havana. 


) Surrenileved nitli Havana. 


■ Jieslroye.l at Havana. 
TaUen at IManilla. 
'I'aken by the /■'ox-ey. 



A'. .S’, elii Cahitilouiia* 
i .S', [sidvrn 
ruder 

i'lmdc de ('ll incun . 

< 'iruceiicidn (treasure Hliip) 
forte tic SS’iiiil: (?) 
(ihiriiiMi 
(.'inniiiistaihir 
Jfncii . , 

finijc, f.s. . 

Yentjama 

Kepi u no . , 

.bsui . 

j Karopa . 

' Tiijre . , . 

Iteina. 

Sohennto . . 

Aifiiiluii . . 

Amcricti, 

('on'iiuslndor 

Sun Antonio 
•A slii)is (Iniililins) 
yiliilisiiHit Trinidt 
Vciilnrii . 
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GHAPTEE XXIX. 

VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES, 1714-1762. 

Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 

clipporton aud Sholvooke to the Pacific— Voyages to irudson's Pay -E.viiedilioiis of 
Barlow, Vaughan, Scroggs, and Middleton— 'I’lie search for a North-West Ihissa-ge 
—Henry Ellis’s Voyage— Coats's book ou lludw.u’s Bay— Anson's V-iyagc- 'I'ho 
value of naval Bxploraticm. 

I N 1718 there was war between the (Jernuin 
Emperor and Spain ; and some Loudon 
adventurers obtained a conimission from tlie 
governinent at Vienna to cruise a-gjainst ilu‘- 
Spaniards in the racific. Tlic commission 
was received from the authoritit'.s a.t Ositaid ; 
and the ships, fitted out in the Thames, were named the Pn'juui 
Eugene and the Starhemherg. A retired naval lieutenant named 
Shelvocke was to have had the former, a ship v'ith thirty-six ^mns 
and a complement of one hundred and eighty men ; w'liile the Piarhftn- 
herg, mounting twenty-four guns, was to have been entrusted to 
John Clipperton, the man who had deserted Captain Lumpier . But 
the owners were displeased with Shelvocke for his extravagance', 
when he went to Ostend for the commissions, so they disrattul 
him, giving Clipperton the chief command in the Frinci' Eugene, 
and transferring Shelvocke to the Starhemherg* Meanwhile waA 
broke ont with Spain, so the names of the ships were changed to 
Success- and Speedwell, the Ostend commissions were returned wdtli 
thanks, and the expedition sailed under British colours. Shelvocke 
for the time stifled his resentment at having been superseded; and 
the ships sailed from Plymouth on Eehruary 18th, 1719, Soon 
afterwards a gale of wind gave Shelvocke an opportunity of parting 
company with his superior officer, with all the wine and hrandy (.ui 
board his ship. His chief mate was Simon Hatley, who had been 
with VVoodes Eogers, and 'William Betagh was his “ captain of 
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marines.” With both these officers Shelvocke, who was a tree 
drinker, had constant quarrels. In rounding Cape Horn the ship 
was driven down to 61'’ 30' S., where the cold was intense. “ We 
had continued squalls of sleet, snow, and rain,” says Shelvocke ; 
and the only sea bird was a disconsolate black albatross. Simon 
Hatley thought it was a bird, of ill-omen which brought the snow 
and mist ; and he shot the albatross. He believed that this act 
would bring a fair wind : but, on the contrary, it continued foul 
and tempestuous for another month. Shelvocke touched at the 
island of Ghiloe, plundered and burnt the town of Payta, on 
the Peruvian coast, and arrived at Juan Pernandez on May 
4th, 1720. There the SpeeclweM parted her cable, was driven on 
shore, and became a total wreck. The crew worked hard at a 
new vessel, of 20 tons, which was launched on the 6th of October 
and named the Bccovcry. Shelvocke embarked with forty-six men, 
leaving eleven Englishmen on the island. He shaped a course 
to the Peruvian coast and captured a fine vessel of 200 tons at 
Pisco, leaving his own little craft for the Spanish crew. Sailing 
northward, they encountered the Success oh Quibo, but they parted 
company almost immediately. The two vessels met again three times 
on the coast of Mexico, but without exchanging a word. Shelvocke 
named his prize the Happy Ilehirn. Clipperton sailed for China in 
May, 1721, and sold the Success at Macao on account of the owners, 
returning home with his crew in June, 1722. Shelvocke captured 
a rich prize called the Concepcion, with 108,686 dollars on board, and 
then steered for California, anchoring in Puerto Seguro, near Gape 
San Lucas, for which port he gives some sailing directions. Having 
left California for China in August, 1721, Shelvocke states that on 
the 21st he sighted an island one hundred and ten leagues from 
Cape San Lucas, at a distance of two leagues. This he judged to be 
seven or eight leagues in circumference. It was named Shelvocke 
Island. Burney thinks that it is the Boca Partida seen by Villa- 
lobos, and afterwards by Spilbergen in about 20° N. When the 
present "writer was serving as a midshipman on board the flagship of 
Sir George Francis Seymour in the Pacific, the Gollmgivood sailed 
over the position of Shelvocke Island on the old chart ; and we had 
orders to enter the visibility of distant objects in the log at each bell, 
so as to judge the space our eyes covered on either side of our track. 
But no Shelvocke’s Island was ever seen. That worthy made the 
best of his w^ay across the Pacific to China, where he sold his 
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ship. He reached Hiiglaiid in July, 1722, and was prosGcnt(!d lor 
piracy and other misdeineanonrs ; but tJie evidence was insnilicicait. 
Shelvocke published his account of the voya^^c in 1721), a, ml two yoii-rs 
afterwards his “captain of marines,” William Tlcta^'h, ])ul)lished a, 
refutation of Bhelvocke’s statements. The unfortunahi Ihtf^’lisli- 
inen who were left by Shelvocke at Juiin Feiaiancley; were ca})tiir(!d 
by a certain Captain Salavarria, who was given tlni command of a, 
ship fitted out by two wealthy Lima merchants in consequence of 
the arrival of Clipperton and Shelvocke on the coast. Their fate is 
unknown. 

The British vessels which cruised in the Pacific Ocean during 
the forty years froin 1680 to 1720 were all employed eitlita; for 
piratical or for warlike purposes. Yet they ai’o propts’ly notit'.ed in 
a chapter on discovery and ex])loration, becjausti th(\y nuwk' tlu', west 
coast of South America and the Pacific Octuin known to hhiglisli 
seamen, and familiarised them with the- navigiition. Surv(!ys W(!r(a 
executed, especially of the Galapagos and Bashee Islands, and sonx', 
few discoveries were made. Above all, they k(*-pt alivai that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which has ever l)een tin'- mainstay of our Navy. 

The Arctic voyages to Hudson’s Ihi-y were- of pi‘actica.1 inqioi'taiuK?, 
for they led to the formation of a company to trades for furs and skins, 
with a charter, granted in 1609, which, conferred rights iind ])rivil(sg(SH 
over all the lands in that direction. In tins pnsvioiis y(sar ones 
Gillam, in the Nomiwh, had been sent on a voyage of discovisry, a,nd 
had reached a latitude of 75'^ up Davis Strait, then passing through 
Hudson’s Strait, and wintering in the southern extreme of Hudson’s 
Bay, Gillam had there formed a settlement called Ifort C'hark'-s. 
The Prench were at Fort Bombon, on the western side of the hay, 
from 1697 to 1714 ; but after the peace of Utrecht they d(5])arted and 
their settlement became Fort York on the Hayes Eiver. The 
Company’s most northern fort was on the Churchill Kiver. Ships 
were sent out every year, returning with valuable cargoes of furs 
and skins ; but a strict monopoly was maintained, and discovery 
was discouraged. Nevertheless, it could not be altogetlu'.r sup- 
pressed, especially as a general belief prevailed that the north-west 
passage was to be discovered by following up the opening named 
Sir Thomas Eoe’s Welcome by Button. 

In 1719 two vessels named the Albanij and Bkcomrif saikid J'rom 
the Thames, under masters Barlow and Vaughan, to discov(ir 
passage, but they never returned. A man named Scrdggs, in a ship 
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called tlie Whcdehonc, was sent from ll’ort Churcliill in search of them 
in 17‘2‘2. He went up the “ Welcome ” as far as 15', heard news 
from the Eskimos of a Tery rich copper mine, and named a point of 
Lnid after his shij) — Whalebone Point, Then followed an expedition, 
the despatch of which was due to the representations of Mr. Arthur 
Dobbs, who had studied the subject with great care. He spoke to 
Sir Eobert A¥alpole, and eventually he induced Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to supply two vessels for 
the discovery of the north-west passage, the Furnace, sloop, and 
DisGODcnj, pink. Christopher Middleton, who had commanded ships 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was induced by Mr. Dobbs to take 
command, and he had good officers under him, but a rascally crew, 
consisting of the sweepings of the jails. There were not three 
seamen amongst them. 

Aliddletoii did his work well. Starting from England late in 
the season of 1741, it was necessary to winter at the Churchill 
Eiver. In 1742 Middleton left Churchill on the 1st of July, 
and proceeded up Sir Thomas Eoe’s Welcome. Fie reached a 
headland in 65'’ 10' N., which he named Cape Dobbs, and on the 
northern side of which there was a wide opening. But, after a 
careful examination, Middleton came to the conclusion that it w^as 
merely an estuary, and gave it the name of the Wager Eiver, after 
the First Lord of the xAdmiralty. Pressing onwards he came to 
another headland, wdiich he named Cape Hope, anticipating that 
the passage was on tlie other side of it. But there was again 
disappointment, Eepulse Bay showed no opening. The Frozen 
Strait then turns south-east. As there was much scurvy on board 
the ship, Middleton resolved to return. In the circumstances he 
had done excellently, but Mr. Dobbs was so bitterly disappointed 
that he made a violent and unjustifiable attack on the commander 
of the expedition. The Admiralty called upon Middleton for a 
detailed reply to the accusations against him ; and he made it to 
the satisfaction of tbeir lordships. 

In 1745 an Act was passed for giving “ a public reward of 
£20,000 to such person or persons as shall discover a north-west 
passage through Hudson’s Strait to the western aiid southern 
ocean of America.” Subscribers came forward to fit out an 
expedition. A sum of £10,000 was raised, and a North-West 
Committee was formed, and purchased the Dohhs, galley, of 
100 tons, and the Galiofruia of 160 tons. They were well equipped. 
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William Moor commanding the Dobhs and Francis White the 
Galiforn-ia. Mr. Henry Ellis, an able and experienced soainan, also 
went out as the Committee’s agent, with instructions to make charts, 
to record bearings, distances, soundings, and variations, to collect 
specimens, and to keep a journal. The expedition left Gravesend 
on May 20th, 1746, was off Cape Digges on August 2nd, aiid 
wintered at York Factory. On June 24th, 1747, it left its 
winter quarters, entered the Welcome, and sent northward a boat, 
which rounded Cape Dobbs. The conclusion of Ellis was in 
agreement with that of Middleton, that the AVager Eiver was not 
a strait ; but that the passage would probably be found through 
Frozen Strait. Ellis returned home in October; and this con- 
cluded the attempts to find a passage by Hudson’s Bay during 
the eighteenth century. But William Coats, a master in tin,'. 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, who had made many voyagns, 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the great inland sea, and, wr()te 
in 1750 “ The Geography of Hudson’s Bay,” a very useful treatise, 
which was first printed for the Hakluyt Society in 1852. 

The expedition of Commodore George Anson was despatched 
for belligerent purposes when the war with Spain broke out in 
1739, It is, however, properly looked upon as a voyage of discovery, 
so far as the Navy is concerned, because Anson’s was the first naval 
expedition which ever crossed the Pacific Ocean. .Anson received 
his orders in June, 1740; but the ships were manned with great 
difficulty, and at last the complement was made up by five hundred 
superannuated invalids, out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, who 
all died during the voyage. The Commodore was on board the 
Centurion, 60; and the other vessels were the GIuuGester, 50, Captain 
Eichard Norris ; the Severn, 60, Captain the Hon. Edward Legge ; the 
Pearl, 40, Captain Matthew Michell ; the Wager, 28, Captain Dandy 
Kidd ; the Tryal, sloop, Commander the Honourable George 
Murray; and two store ships, the Anna and Industry. Anson’s 
expedition finally sailed from St. Helen’s on September 18th, 1740. 
At Madeira the captain of the Gloucester was invalided, and was 
succeeded by Captain Michell, whose place in the Pearl was given 
to Captain Kidd; and Lieutenant David Cheap, of the Centurion, 
received command of the Tryal. At Port St. Julian, the captain 
of the Pearl having died, the Honom-able Captain Murray succeeded 
him, and Captain Cheap was given the Wager, and Lieutenant 
Charles Saunders, the Tryal. Eunning through the Strait of Lo 
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Maire in March, 1741, the squadron encountered a succession of 
furious gales off the Horn, and the Pearl and Severn, returned 
home. The scurvy broke out in a most malignant form, so that 
the Geiitiirion alone buried forty-three men, the mortality in the 
other ships being equally serious. Driven down to 60'’ 5' S., the 
remaining ships were dispersed. 

The Centurion did not reach Juan Dernandez until June 
10th, 1741, having one hundred and thirty men in the sick-list, 
and having buried two hundred during the voyage. She was 
anchored in Cumberland Bay ; and the Tryal arrived on the 
same afternoon. On the ‘21st, the Gloucester came in sight, having 
lost two-thirds of her crew from scurvy. The sick were landed 
and placed in tents, twelve dying while they were being carried 
from the ship to the shore. The fresh vegetables of the island, 
and the healthier surroundings, soon began to restore the survivors. 
A prize named the Monte Carmclo was captured, and equipped as a 
cruiser; and, in September, the Centurion, Tryal, and prize, the last 
commanded by Lieutenant Philip de Saumarez, sailed for the South 
American coast. The Gloucester, not being ready, was to join them 
at Payta. Soon afterwards another fine prize was captured; and, 
the Tryal having become unseaworthy, her crew was turned over 
to the new vessel, which was armed and received the name of the 
TrijaVs Prize. After cruising along the coasts of Chile and Peru, 
and capturing some other prizes. Commodore Anson anchored 
on November 13th in Payta Bay and surprised the town. The 
plunder amounted in value to 4132,000, besides stores of wine and 
brandy, fresh provisions, and live stock. The town was set on 
fire, and six vessels in the bay were sunk. Two days after leaving 
Payta the Gloucester joined, with prizes containing specie and plate 
worth ,^18,000 ; and in December the squadron arrived safely off the 
island of Quibo. 

Meanwhile misfortune had attended the voyage of the remaining 
vessel. The Wager, commanded by Captain David Cheap, had parted 
company with the Commodore in a gale off Gape Horn on April 23rd, 
1741. Out of one hundred and thirty men on board, only thirteen 
officers and men were fit for duty. The rest were down with scurvy, 
and the captain had dislocated his shoulder. Being off the southern 
coast of Chile, on May 15th, the ship struck on a rock ; and 
she was wrecked within musket-shot of the land. Captain Cheap 
was navigating by Narbrough’s chart, which had been supplemented 
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from faulty Spanish surveys. In reality this part of tlie coast of 
Patagonia was unknown. The Wage7' was deex)ly embayed in the 
Gulf of Penas, and was lost off the south coast of tlic peninsula 
of Tres Montes. Masts were cut away, boats were got nut, and 
the sick were lauded. The land was precipitous, hut well wooded. 
The men declared that as soon as the ship w^as lost their pay ceased, 
and that they were no longer amenable to naval discixiline. A few, 
however, remained loyal, provisions were lauded, and a guard was 
placed over them. The captain shot a midshipman named Cozens, 
who was in open mutiny ; but this increased the discon teiit, and an 
insubordinate feeling was aroused. The long boat was lengthened 
and rigged as a schooner. The inutiiieers insisted upon being 
taken back to England by Magellan’s 8trait; and, wluiii Capfciiin 
Cheap refused, they smpnised him art night, tied his luinds, and 
deposed him, as they said, for having killed Cozens. They tluin 
X^repared to depart in the long boat, barge, and cutter, altogetIuM* 
eighty-one men, leaving the Captain behind. Lieutenant Ihnniltoji, 
of the Marines, and the surgeon, with seven men, rcmaiiuid faitliful, 
the mutineers leaving the yawl and some provisions for them. 
Soon after the departure of the boats the barge returned with 
two midshipmen, the Honourable John Byron and Ah^xander 
Camx)bell, and eight more men, who were also true to the Captain. 

On December 15th, the forlorn party embarked in the btu'gis 
and yawl. After enduring fearful hardships and sufferings, they 
were obliged to give up the voyage, and, in February, 1742, they 
returned to the place where the Wager was wrecked, which had 
been called “ Cheap’s Bay.” At last some natives arrived in two 
canoes, and undertook to pilot the fourteen survivors in thti iDUirgo 
to the Island of Chiloe. They started ; but, .soon afterwards, tlie 
men deserted with the barge and were never heard of again, leaving 
behind Captain Cheap, Lieutenant Hamilton, the surgeon, and 
the two midshipmen. The sm'geon died, and the rest were taken 
by the natives in canoes. After the most terrible x)rivations they 
reached Chiloe, and were Idndly received by the Spanish governor, 
who sent them as prisoners of war to Valparaiso. They wuue 
eventually embarked on board a French ship, arrived in Fraiujo, 
and were released in April, 1746. CamiDbell and Byroii both 
wrote narratives of their wonderful adventures. Tim mutineers 
made their way through Magellan’s Strait to the Portuguese', settle- 
ment of Eio G-rande, whence they got passages to Lisbon. 
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The Commodore had, of course, given the Wafjer up as lost. 
Leaving Qnibo, he cruised off Acapulco to intercept the return 
galleon from that port to Manilla. The squadron consisted of 
the Centurion, Gloucester, and three armed prizes. Anson released 
all his prisoners, giving them the prizes, and made sail for China, 
with the Gloucester in company, on May 5th, 1742. In August 
it was found necessary to abandon the Gloucester, owing to her 
leaky condition. She was set on fire, and her officers and crew were 
taken on board the Centurion. During the voyage the scurvy 
broke out afresh, and for a long time several men died every day. 
On August 27th, the Centurion anchored in Tinian Load, in 
one of the Ladrone Islands, after an unusually prolonged voyage. 
The sick were landed to the number of one hundred and twenty- 
eight, and placed in a large thatched building on shore. Live-stock 
and vegetables were obtained in abundance. About thirty of the 
sick died, but the rest rapidly recovered, and were soon convalescent. 
The ship was repaired, and on October 21st Commodore Anson 
sailed for China, anchoring off' Macao in November. There the 
Cenkirion wintered ; and on April 29th, 1743, Anson put to sea, 
announcing to his people that he intended to make another attempt to 
intercept the Manilla galleon. Although officers and men had been 
so long away, and had gone through such fearful sufferings, they all 
cheerfully concurred. On May 5th, they sighted the Bashee Islands 
of Dampier, and for a month Anson cruised off the island of Samar 
without sighting any vessel. At length, on June 20th, a midshipman 
named Charles Proby ’ shouted from his station at the top-masthead, 
“ A sail to windward ! ” She was soon seen from the deck, 
coming down before the wind towards the Centurion. It was the 
long-sought galleon, N. S. de Cavadonga. Both ships cleared for 
the action, which lasted an hour and twenty minutes, at the end of 
which the Spaniard struck her colours. Anson lost only two men 
killed and seventeen wounded; but the loss of the Spaniards was 
sixty-seven killed and eighty-four wounded. The cargo of the galleon 
included $1,313,843, besides 35,682 ounces of silver, and merchandise. 
The prize was commissioned and entrusted to the command of 
Lieutenant Philip de Samnarez. Next day they again made the 
Bashee Islands, and on July 10th they entered the river of Canton. 
In December the prize was sold at Macao, and the Centurion 

^ Brother of the first Lord Carysfort. Afterward.s Corundssioner at Cliathaiu 
Dockyard. 
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was homeward bound on December 15tb, 1743. She ancboj’od a,t. 
Spithead, after an absence of nearly four years, on June 15411 , 1714 . 

Commodore George Anson’s expedition is correctly looked upon 
as an exploring expedition, although with warlilve objects. It 
was the first purely naval exploring expedition of modern tiiiK'-s ; 
and it is memorable for having been — quite as much, if not 
more, than those which succeeded it — a most successful mu-sery oi" 
valuable naval officers. Many of the best men in the Navy, during 
the Seven Years’ War, had learnt their first lessons, and gained 
invaluable experience, during their hard service in Anson’s exploring 
squadron. There were Piercy Brett (!),’• and John Campbell,''^ 
who was Lord Hawke’s flag-captain at the battle of Qnil)ei'oii 
Bay ; there were Charles Saunders,^ Charles Proby, de Ivt'-ppcl,"^ 
Philip de Saumarez,® Peter Denis,® the PIoii. John Byron,’ and 
Hyde Parker (1). No doubt, the voyage of Anson, rcnuiii'kahlo 
as it was for its early misfortunes, for the thrilling stories of 
suffering and shipwreck connected with it, and yet notable for the 
way in which the patience and resolution of its commiinder wein 
rewarded with final success, was the incentive for the dcs])atch of 
the expeditions which, in due time, followed in its wake. It is siill 
more noteworthy that Anson’s expedition was, pcrb;ip)s, the best 
example of a naval exploring voyage, forming a splendid and 
prolific nursery for training the best and most valuable cliiss of 
naval officers. 

' Lieutenant in tlie Centurion. - A iiotty officer hi tlio Cnduriim. 

Firat lieutenant of the Cenktrion. MklKliiiumui iu the Oentin'ioh. 

Third lieutenant of the Centurion. '' Lieutenant in the Ceulniiou. 

’ Midshipman in the Wager. 
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0 changes of great importance were 
made in the administrative machinery 
of the Navy during the compara- 
tively short period which is covered by 
the present chapter. Even the lessons 
of the War of American Independence 
produced few reforms, save in the manage- 
ment of the Dockyards. The succession of the more important 
administrative officers was as follows : — 


SlONATUEE OF ElCIIARB, 
E.'MtL Howe, Admiral 
OF THE Fleet. 


FIEST LOED OF THE ADMIEALTY. 


Apr. 10, 1763. 
Apr. 23, 1763. 
Se])t, 10, 1763. 
Sept. 10, 1766. 
Dec. 1766. 
Jan. 12, 1771. 
Mar. 30, 1782. 
Jan. 30, 1783. 
Apr. 10, 1783. 
Dec. 31,1783. 
July 1788, 


George Grenville. 

John, Earl of Egmout. 

John, Earl of Sandwich. 

John, Earl of Egmont. 

Sir Charles Saunders, K.B., Vice-Admiral. 
Sir Edward Hawke, K.B., Admiral. 

John, Earl of Sandwich. 

Hon. Augustus Keppol, Admiral. 

Eichard, Viscount Howe, Admiral. 
Augustus, Viscount Koppel, Admiral. 
Eichard, Viscount Howe, Admiral. 

John, Earl of Chatham. 
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SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRAL'L’Y. 


Jolm (Jlevland, 

1703. IRulqi Hteplioim (later, Sir P. StophoiiN, I’cii't.). 
178.0. (Ah AK.siHtaiit) John ll)l)eisi)n. 


TllKASURKU OK 'I’UK NaVY. 

William ‘Wildman, Vis- 
count Barrington. 

1005. rdchard, Viscount Howe, 
Captain, R.N. 

1070. Sir Grilbert Elliot, Bart., 
later Lord Minto. 

1777. Welbore Elli.s. 

Apr. 1782. Isaac Barre. 

July 1782. Henry Dundas. 

Apr. 5, 1783. Ohaiies Townsend. 

Deo. 30, 1783. Henry Dundas.^ 


CoNTUOl.LEIl OF THE NaVY. 


George (Jockhurne, Cap- 
tain, Ii.N. 

1770. Hugh Balliser, Captain, 
II.N. 


Apr. 1775. Maurice Suckling, Cap- 

tain, B.N. 

July 1778. Sir Glharles Middleton, 

Cai)tain and Bcar- 
Adnural.“ 

Mar. 1790. Sir Henry Martin (2), 

Bart., CaiJain, Ii.N. 


SURVEYOn OK THE NaVY. 


June 


Mar. 


iTliomas Slade. 
iWilliam Bateley. 

1765 1*^^''’ Slade, Kt. 

Ijohu Willianns. 

1771. Sir John Williams, Kt. 
1778 Williams, Kt. 

I Edward Hunt. 

1785 Hunt. 

1 John Henslow. 


Clerk of the Acts. 
Edward Mason. 
July 1773. George Marsh. 


Controller of the TREAsanEK’s 
Accoukt.s. 

Timothy Brett. 

1782. George llogers. 


CoNTIlOliLEn OK THE VlCTUA LljlN<i 
AcOOUNTH, 

Iiohert Cshorno. 

Juno 177 L. Charles Pruhy, tiajdaiii, 

B.N. 

Oct. 1771. Tlionias Hanway, CaJ^- 

taiu, Ii.N. 

Oct. 1772. George Mansli, 

July 1773. James Gam bier (1), Ca])- 

tain, U.N. 

xVug. 1773. William Palimu-. 

CoNTROLLFiK OF THE StoHEK EETKU'S 
Accounts. 

lion. William Bahiiuim, 
(.laptaiii, U.N. 

J78,‘», William Ciimphel!. 

Jan, 1790. William BeirmghiUii. 

Extra Co m mission ers. 

Sir Uichard 'reniple. 

Sir John Bentley, Kt., 
Captain, II.N. (till 
17(!3)- 

Jan. 1778. Edward Le t’ras, (tap- 

tain, U.N. (till 1783). 
Oct, 1782. Samuel Wallis, Ctaptam, 

U.N. (till 1783). 

-1787. Samuel Wallis, Captain, 
U.N. (again). 

CoMMISSIONIUtS AT U.M. l)oCKYAUi)S, ET(!. 
O/iat/tani. 

Thomas Ilanway, Cap- 
tain, ICN. 

Oct. 1771. Charles Bruby, Cajdaiu, 

U.N. 

PortHvumlh. 

Uichard Hughes (2), Ca]i- 
tain, U.N. (Bart. 1773). 
Aug. L773. James Gam bier (1), (All- 

tain, U.N. 

Jan. 1778. Sir Samuel Mood, Ban.. 

Captain, U.N.'' 


' Created Viscount Melville, 1802. ^ Created Lord Barham, 1805. 

* Created Lord Hood, 1782. 
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Oct. 1780. Henry Martin (2), Gaplaiii, 
Ii.iSr. (later a Baruuet). 

Mar. 1791. Sir Charles Saxton, Kt., 
Captain, R.H. (a Bart, 
1794). 

Fhf mouth. 

Frederick Rogeis, Cap- 
tain, H.N. (a Baronet, 
1773). 

Jan. 1775. Paul Henry Curry, Cap- 

tain, ThH. 

1783. Edward Le Gras, Cap- 
tain, 11. N. 

Apr. 1784. John Laforey, Captain, 

B.N. 

1780. Iioherl. Fansliawe (1), 
Caiftain, 11. N. 

GLhralkir and Minorca. 

Charles Colby, Captain, 
Pt.N. (retired, 17G3). 


HaUfns'., Nova Urof/a. 

July 1775. Marriot Arbutliuot, Ca[i- 

tain, IhlSl. 

Feh. 1778. Pdehard Hughes (2j, 
Bart., Caiitain, ll.X. 

Oct. 1780. Sir Andrew Suape Ha- 

inond, Bart., Captain, 
R.H. 

1784. Henry Duncan (1), (Ja}i- 
tain, li.N, 

LeeivanJ Islands. 

Sept, 177i). John Laforey, Captain, 

R.N. (till 1783). 

Apr. 1784. John Moutray, Captain, 

ll.N. (till 1785). 

Jamaica. 

1782. Robert Ale.xander Lam- 
bert, CaxDtain, ll.N. 
(till 1784). 


The “ extra ” and “ ordinary ” expenditure, as voted by Par- 
liament from year to year, and the nnmher of seamen and Marines 
authorised, are shown below in a table which is a continuation of 
the one on p. 5 of the present volume : — 


Year. 

“ E-xtra.” 

“ Ordinary.” 

No. of Sea- 
men and 
Marines. 1 

Year. 

“Extra.” 

“ Ordinary.” 

No. of Sea- 
men and 
Marines.! 

1763 

100*000 

£ 

380,661 

30,000 

1778 

£ 

488,695 

389,200 

60,000 

1764 

200,000 

398,568 

16,000 

1779 

579,187 

369,882 

70,000 

1765 

200,000 

407,734 

16,000 

1780 

697,903 

385,381 

85,000 

1766 

277,300 

412,983 

16,000 

1781 

670,016 

286,261 

90,000 

1767 

328,144 

409,177 

16,000 

1782 

953,519 

409,766 

100,000 

1768 

274,954 

416,403 

16,000 

1783 

311,8432 

451,989 

110,000 

1769 

282,413 

410,255 

16,000 

1784 

1,100,000 

1 701,869 

20,000 

1770 

283,687 

406,380 

.16,000 

1785 

940,000 

1 675,307 

.18,000 

1771 

423,747 

378,752 

40,000 

1786 

800,000 

692,326 

18,000 

1772 

375,939 

394,725 

25,000 

1787 

650,000 

: 700,000 

18,000 

1773 

421,654- 

424,019 

20,000 

1788 

600,000 , 

700,000 

18,000 

1774 

420,729 

297,379 

' 444,188 

20,000 

1789 

675,570 ! 

713,000 

20,000 

1775 

444,680 

18,000 

1790 

490,360 ' 

703,276 

20,000 

1776 

339,151 

' 426,904 

28,000 

1791 

506,010 I 

689,395 

24,000 

1777 

465,500 

400,805 

45,000 

1792 

350,000 » 

672,482 

16,000 


• 'J’lie cost of these was in addition to the sums specifled in the " Jistra” and “ Ordinary” columns. 

2 This was £1,000,000 short of the estimated expense : but it was considered that the deiiuleuoy would be 
balanced I^y the nuinlier of men to he discharged owing to tlie peace. 

3 For work in the Royal Yards only. No money was voted for work in private yards, the estimate for whidi, 
with fittings and stores for the ships, was £81,820. 

The fluctuations in the strength of the fleet are indicated in the 
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appended table, which, though it goes into less detail, and omits to 
notice vessels possessed of no distinct fighting value, is, in eil'oet, a 
continuation of the table on p. 7. 


Ai^stuact ov the FiaiiTiNGr Shits op the lloyAi. Navy at Pouh JJ,ikfkuent 

Dates, 1762-1792. 


(from Derrick, pp. 148-197, with corrections.) 


Rate. 

Class of Ship. 

Nov. 3rd, 1762. 

Jan. 1st, Vj15. 

.Tan. 20th, 1783. 

Dec. 1st, 1702. 

(End of War.) 

(End of Peace.) 

(End of War.) 

(End of Peace.) 


Gnus. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

rirsfci 

100 

5 

4 


1.6 

fecund 

98 and 90 

15 

16 

19 

35 

84 

1 

1 

1 


Third 

g) 

7 

;s 

•I- 

1 

” 

74 

;i7 

57 

HI 

6(1 


70 

u 

7 

A 



(5.8 and 66 

8 


2 



64 

80 

.‘52 

49 

.‘59 

Pniirth 

60 

82 

" 

8 

1 

Total op the Link: — 

141^ 

181 

171 ■* 

129’‘ 

Fourth 

5(5 



2 


)3 

52 



1 

L 

Fifth 

50 

24 

12 

20 

16 

44 

21 

I- 

28 

21 

)? 

40 


j 

2 

1 

JJ 

88 

2 


7 

7 


8(5 

4 


17 

M 

” 

84 

82 

32 

1 

1 

59 

17 


80 

1 


1 



24 

1 





22 



*1 


Sixth 

80 

M 


i 


„ 

28 

22 

24 

8!> 

28 

35 

26 



1 1 



24 

21 

7 

: 11 

6 

55 

22 aud 20 

18 

18 ! 

! 14 

7 

Sloops 

18 to 8 

57 

88 

85 

•12 

Bombs 


14 

2 

4 

2 

Fireships 


11 

1 

17 

9 

General Total . 

865 

270 

468 

1 :580« 


1 It having been suggested, in the couKe of tho progress of tins \vork, that some ih luiptinn of the rigging o 
a inan-of-\Yar in the heroic age of the British Navy would he useful tti the reader, a plate, showing tho rlggitig, 
etc., of a first-rate in 1775 is here inserted. Explanatory references to it will be found on tlie page oppo.site. 

2 Besides 7 pri'/es which, though taken, had not then been purchased for tin! Navy. 

3 Besides 4 prizes which, though taken, had not then been purchased for the Navy. 

•1 Including 47 needing repair. 

5 Besides IS huilduig or ordered. 


The 50-gnn ship had ceased about the year 1753 to rank as of 
the line. Another class of ship ranking between the ship of the lino 
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r.EFERE^fCES TO THE PLATE, 

Showiiu/ the Iiiijginf/, etc., of a First-rate of 1775. 


[ BOWSPRIT. 

2 Yard iiml sail. 

;i tTammoiiiii}?. 

■t Horse. 

5 Bobstay. 
ti Spritsail sheets. 

7 Pendauts. 

S Braces and pendants. 

0 Haliards. 

10 Lifts. 

n Clewlines. 

12 Spritsail horses. 

13 Bimtlines. 

1 i Standing lifts. 

15 Spritsail top. 

10 Flying , jib-boom. 

1 1 Flying .jib .stay and sai 
IS Haliards. 

10 Sheets. 

20 Horses. 


21 SPRITSAIL TOPMAHl’. 

22 Shrouds. 

23 Yard and sail. 

21 Sheets. 

25 Lifts. 

20 Braces and pendants. 
27 Cap. 

2S .Taclc staff. 


30 .Jack flag. 


31 FOR15 MA.ST. 

32 llunner and tackle. 

33 Shrouds. 

31 Lanyards. 

35 Stay and lanyard. 

30 Preventer stay and lan.vard. 
37 Wooldiugs of the nnist. 

3K Yard and sail. 

30 Horses. 

■10 Top. 

41 Cnjwfoot. 

12 Jeers. 

43 Yard tackles. 

44 Lifts. 

15 Braces and pendauts. 

40 Sheets. 

47 Fore tacks. 

4H Bowlines and bridles. 

40 Fore buutlines. 

50 Fore leechlines. 

51 Fore top-rope. 

52 Futtock shrouds. 


53 FORE TOPMAST. 

54 .Shroud.s ami lanyards. 

55 Yard and sail. 

56 Stay and sail. 

57 Runner. 

.5K Backstays. 

5U Haliards. 

00 Lifts. 

01 Braces and pendants. 

02 Horses. 

03 Clewlines. 

04 Bowliue.s and bridles. 

05 Reef-tackles. 

OO .Sheets. 

07 Buntliues. 


Cs Crosstrees. 

09 Cap. 

70 FORE TOPGALLANT - 
MAST. 

71 Shrouds anti lanyards. 

72 Y'ard and sail. 

73 Backstays. 

74 .Stay. 

75 Lifts. 

76 Clewlines. 

77 Braces and pendants. 

7.S Bowlines and bridles. 

79 Flag staff. 

so Truck. 

51 Flag .staff stay. 

52 Flag of Luril High Atl- 

miral. 

.S3 MAIN MAS'I'. 

54 Shrouds. 

55 Lanyartl.s. 

86 Runner anil tackle. 
s7 Pendant of the gornet. 

Ks Guy of ditto, 
so Fall of ditto, 
no Stay. 

91 Preventer .stay. 

92 Stay tackle. 

93 Woolilingoflheniast.. 


130 Backstays. 

131 Stay. 

132 Stay hail ami haliards. 

133 Lifts. 

134 Braces ami pendants. 

135 Bowlines ami bridles. 

136 Clewlines. 

137 Flagstaff. 

138 Truck. 

139 Flagstiff stay. 

140 Royal Standard. 


141 MIZBN jVrA.sT. 

1-12 Shrouds and lanyavd.s. 

143 Pendants and hmton.s. 

144 A'ard ami sail. 

145 Crowfoot. 

M6 Sheet. 

147 Pendant line-.. 

1 IS Peakhmils, 

119 Staysail. 

150 Stay. 

151 Herviek ami span. 

152 Top. 

153 Cros.sjat'k yanl. 

154 Crossjack lifts. 

155 Cro.ss.jack braces. 

15(i Crossjaidv slings. 


05 Yard tackles. 

96 Lifts, : 

97 Braces and pendants, 
its Horses. 

99 Sheets. i 

100 Tacks. ; 

101 Bowlines and bridles. ' 

102 Cron foot. 1 

103 'I’op-rope. ; 

101 'J’op. I 

105 Bnntlines. j 

100 Leechliues. 

107 A'aril ami sail. ! 

JOH M.UN TOPM.V.ST. j 

109 Shrouds and lanyards. I 

no Yard ami sail. | 

111 Fnttock slirouils. : 

112 Backstays. 

113 Stay. I 

114 Staysail and stay and | 

hallaril. 

115 Runners. 

lie Haliards. i 

U7 Lifts. ' 

118 Clewlines. I 

119 Braces and pendauts. ! 

120 Horses. j 

121 Sheets. I 

122 Bowlines and bridles. i 

123 Buntlines. J 

124 Reef-tackles. ! 

125 Crosstrees. i 

126 Cap. ; 

127 MAIN 'I'OPGALLANT - j 
ilAST. I 

12.8 .Shronils anil lanyards. ! 

129 A'wil and sail. | 


157 MIZBN TOPMAST. 

158 Shrouds and lanyards. 

159 Yard and sail. 

ICO Backstays. 

161 Stay. 

162 Haliards. 

103 Lifts. 

164 Braces ami pendants. 

165 Bowlines ami bridles. 

166 Sheets. 

167 Clowluies. 

168 .Staysail. 

169 Gi'oshtrees. 

170 Cap. 

171 Flagstaff. 

172 Flagstaff stay. 


174 Union Flag. 

175 Ensign staff. 

176 Truck. 

177 Ensign. 

17.8 Poop ladder. 
179 Bower cable. 


HULL. 

A Cathead. 

B Fore channels. 

C Main channels. 
I) Mlzen channels. 
E Entering port. 

F Hawse holes. 

G Poop lauterns. 

H Chesstree. 

I Head. 

K Stem. 
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and the frigate proper was the two-decked 44-giiii class. A¥heii 
these vessels had nearly all died out, a new class, the 38-giin frigate, 
appeared in 1780. Of this class the Minerva, launched on June 3rd, 
1780, was the first. She originally carried, on her main, deck, 
twenty-eight 18-pounders, and on lier quarterdeck and force, astle ten 
9-pounders, eight 18-pounder carronades and fourteen swivels ; hut 
slight modifications were afterwards made and the swivels were 
omitted. In 1780, also, the 36-gun frigate was revived, with, how- 
ever, 18 and 9-poimders in lieu of the 12 and 6-pounders of the older 
ships of the same class. In 1775 a new so-called 24-gun class was 
introduced, carrying twenty-two 9-pounders on the main deck and 
four 3-pounders, later two 6-ponnders, on the quarterdeck. Thence- 
forward there were no proper frigates of less than 24 guns, though 
post ships of 22 and even 20 guns continued to ho commissioned. 
These corresponded roughly with the vessels which, in the Erench 
navy, were called corvettes. Below them cjime the sloops, which, 
with bombs, fireships, armed ships and store ships, were commanded 
by Masters and Commanders.^ Below these again came cutters, 
schooners, brigs, armed vessels, armed transports, armed stowi-ships 
and surveying sloops, which were commanded by Lieutenants. All 
yachts were commanded by Post Captains, and the larger of them 
were sometimes entrusted to Captains of long standing who, in 
consideration of the honour, either temporarily or penuanently 
surrendered their right to promotion to flag-rank, when it tell to 
them in the ordinary course of seniority.'"^ 

The introduction of the oarronade was by far the most important 
development of naval ordnance during the period under review. 

“ So long,” Kays Mi-. Williaia James, “ as tliat species of ordnance, called gnu by the 
Euglisb and canoii by tlie French, continued in exclusive posses.sion of the docks of a, 
fighting ship, no difference existed between the number of carriage piece.s she act.ually 
mounted and the number which stood as a sign of her class in the pulilished lists. In 
process of time, however, the nominal, or rated, and the real force of a ship lost their 
synonymous signification, and that in a manner, and to au extent, too important, in 
every point of view, to he slightly passed over, 

“ In the early part of 1779, a piece of carriage ordnance, the invention, by all 
accounts, of the late scientific G-eneral Eohert Melville, was cast, for the first time, at 
the ironworks of the Garron Comiiany, situated on the hanks of the river Carron, in 


^ The “Master-and-C’ommander” was equivalent to the modern Conuuaudur, and 
is, in fact, usually called Commander in these pages, for the sake of brevity. 

“ Ejj., Captain Sir Alexander Schomberg, Ivt, who, posted in 1757, would, in the 
ordinary course, have obtained his flag in 1787, but who, accepting in 1771 the 
command of the Irish Viceroy’s yacht, retained it until his <leath in 1804. 
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Scotland. Although shorter than the luivt" -l-poimder, ami lighter, hy a trilie, tiiaii tlie 
navy 12-pounder, this guu e(pialled, iu it.s cylinder, the 8-incli howitzer. Its 
destructive effects, when tried against tinihor, iuduced its ingenious inventor to give it 
the name of shviRlier. 

“ As the STuasher w;is calculated chieily, if not wholly, for a ship-gun, the Carron 
Com]iany made early api>lication to have it employed in the British Navy, but, owing 
to some not well-oxjJained cause, were unsiiccessful. Upon the supposition that the 
size and Aveight of the smasher, particularly of its shot, would operate against its 
geueral employment as a sea-service gun, the proprietors of the foundry ordered the 
casting (jf several smaller jjieces, corresponding in their calibre with the 24, 18, and 
12-pounder guns in use, or rather, being of a trifle less bore, on account of the reduced 
windage very judiciously adopted in carronades, and which might be extended to lung 
guns with considerable advantage. These new pieces became readily disposed of among 
the captains and others, employed in fitting out private armed ships to cruise against 
America, and were introduced, about the same time, on hoard a Imv frigates and smaller 
vessels belonging to the Eoyal Navy. 

“ The neAV gun had now taken the name of careonade, and its several varieties 
became distinguished, like those of the old guu, by the weight of iheir respective shot. 
This occasioned the smasher to he called, irrevocably, a 68-pounder, whereas, repeated 
experiments had shoAvn that a hollow, or cored shot, weighing 50 t»r even 40 Ihs., 
Avouid range further in the first graze, or that at Avhich the shot first strikes the 
surface of the Avator, and the only range Avorth attending to in naval gunnery, ll’he 
holloAV shot Avould, also, oAviug to its diminished velocity in passing through a ship’s 
sitlc, and the consecpieut enlargement of the hole and increased splintering of the 
timbers, produce more destructive effects than the shot in its solid form, one of the 
principal objections against Avhich, Avas, and still continues to he, its being so cumbrous 
to handle. 

“Before half the expiration of the year iu which the first carrouade had been cast, 
a scale Avas draAvn up hy the Navy Board and sanctioned by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty,' for arming the different rates iu the service Avith the 18 and 12-pouncler 


' Carronades assigned to each class of shi]) in the Boyal NaA’-y, by Adndralty Order 
of July 13th, 177!(: — 


Rate. 

Class of 
Ship. 

Gmis. 

Quarterdeck. 

Korecastlc. 

]*oop. 

AcUml uiuubei 

Ilf carriage guns 
luoimtcd. 

No. 

Prs. 

No. 

rr.s. ' No. 

Irs. 

Bhrst 

100 




12 

8 

12 

no 

Second 

98 



4 

12 

6 

12 

108 


90 



4 

12 

6 

12 

100 

Third 

74 



2 

12 

6 

12 

82 


64 



2 

12 

6 

12 

72 

Fourth 

50 

2 

24 

2 

24 

6 

12 

60 

Fifth 

44 

8 

18 

2 

18 



54 

„ 

38 

6 

18 

4 

18 



48 


36 

4 

18 

4 

18 

• • 


44 

„ 

32 

6 

18 

2 

18 



40 

8ixth 

28 

4 

18 

2 

18 



34 

35 

24 

6 

12 

4 

12 



34 

35 

20 

<> 

12 

2 

12 



28 

Sloops ' 

18 

6 

12 

2 

12 : 



26 

„ 

16 

G 

12 

2 

12 ; 



24 


14 

6 

12 

2 

12 ' 



22 


Ship-rigged. 
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calibres. In consequence of the first, second, and third-rate ships having their ciuaitei- 
decks as fully supplied with guns as there was room for ports on each side, no 
additional pieces could he placed there; hut it was found that the forecastle would 
generally admit the opening of a pair of extra ports, and that the ])oop, which lor 
nearly a century past had served chiefly as a roof to the captain’s cabin, would ii 
timbered up on each side, afford space for three jrairs of ports, making, in the whole, eight 
additional ports for thejreceptiou of carronades. The 60-gun shi]) was found to have 
room for a pair of additional ports on her quarterdeck, besides a pair on her I'orecasile, 
and three pairs on her poop, when the latter was barricaded, making altogether ton 
ports. The 44r-gun ship had no poop, and no armament on the quarterdeck. By 
fuinishing the latter with a barricade, and cutting through it four pairs of ports, 
besides an extra pair on the forecastle, this ship might mount the same additional 
number of pieces as the 60. The three remaining classes of the fifth, and the first two 
classes of the sixth rate, would also admit of additional ports being cut through the 
sides of their forecastles and quarterdecks. The third class of the sixth rate, and the 
quarterdecked ship-sloop class, being, in respect to their quarterdecks and forecastles, 
in a similar state to the 44, would require to be similarly built up before they could 
mount the eight carronades assigned to them.^ 

“Several captains complained of the carronado; some, of its upsetting aftci' iHiing 
heated by successive discharges ; others, that, owing to its shortness, its lire scarcely 
passed clear of the ship’s side, and that its range was too confined to bo uscl’ul. The 
captains of some of the 32-gun frigates, in partierdar, represented that one pair ol their 
quarterdeck carronades was so much in the way of the rigging as to endanger ihe 
lanyards of the shrouds, and begged to have their established number reduced iVom six 
to four. As the principal objection to carronades appeared to have arisen from dtiieoi.s 
in the manner of mounting them, some additional instructions <iu that head wore 
prepared and forwarded by Mr. Gascoigne, the chief proprietor <jf the (kirron foundry. 
Home alterations were also made in the piece itself.® Still the Board of Oi'dmuicif, in 
repeated conferences with the Navy Board, maintained the superiority of ihe old gun, 
resting their arguments chiefly on the comparative length of its range ; wliile tlm Navy 
Board urged that a vessel, able to carry 4-poundors of the comiuon const, nuflion, 
might, with equal ease, hear 18-pounders of the new; that its shot was far mor(^ 
formidable and destructive; and that its range was quite sufficient for the ])ur]iuse 
required. . . . 

“According to an official list, dated on the t)th of January, 1781, there were then 
429 ships in the Navy mounting carronades, among which the 32-pouudcr earrouad(j 
appears, and was the first of that calibre which had been used. The total ol‘ tlio 
carronades employed was 604, namely, eight 32-pounderH, four 24-pounders, three 
hundred and six 18-poimders, and two hundred and eighty-six 12-poundors, In 
December of this year, a recommendation to use 68-pounder carronades on the fore- 
castle of large ships, and 42 and 32-pounders on the same deck of some of the smaller 
rates, induced the Navy Board to order the old Rainbow, 44, to he fitted, by way of 
experiment, wholly with carronades of the largest description. Sir John Dalrymplo 
proposed the casting of some that should carry a ball of 100 or 130 lb,s. weight; 
but the Board resolved to confine themselves to the heaviest of the pieces already cast, 
the 68-pounder. 

“The necessary carronades were ordered from the foundry, and some of the 
foremen belonging to the works attended to see them properly fitted. It was not, 
however, until February or March, 1782, that the Rainbow could ho compleLcd in her 

^ Establishment of 1762. 

2 E.g., increasing its length by two calibres. 
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GARRONADE V. LONG GUN, 


ooo 


erpiipnieiit. liat additidual furce slie acctuired by this cliange ia her annaiiicut the 
follmviag table will show : — 


Olil Armaiiieut. Kew Avmamcnt. 



I .mig 

Crllns. 

liroadside weight 

Carro 

iadi‘.s. 

liroatlsido weight 
of mi-lal. ' 


Kn. 

Trs, 

of metul. 

No. 

l'l^. 

First deck .... 

20 

18 

1.1. s. 

20 

08 ' 

Lbs. 

Second deck ... ! 

22 

12 

oi8 

22 

! 42 1 


Quarterdeck . . . . j 



4 

32 

2 238 

Forecastle 

44 

1 

*6 

1 

48 

32 

i 



‘‘ In the beginning of April, the Raiuhow, thus armed, and commanded by 
(Japtain . . . Henry Trollope, who, with Caidain Keith Elphinstone (the late Admiral 
Lord Keith) and the late Eear- Admiral Machride, was among the earliest patrons of the 
carronade, sailed on a cruise. All the well-knoAm skill and entei’prise of her captain 
failed, however, to bring him within gunshot of a foe worth contending with until the 
4th of the succeeding September, when, being off Isle de Bas, ho came suddenly upon 
a largo French frigate. Owing to the latter’s peculiar heariug, one of tlio Rainhow's 
forecastle .■52-poimders was first discharged at her. Several of the shot fell on hoard, 
and discovered their size. The French captain, rationally concluding that, if such 
large shot came from the forecastle of the enemy’s ship, much larger ones would follow 
from her lower batteries, fired his hmadsido ‘ iiour I’lionueur du pavilion,’ and sur- 
rendered to the Rainhow. . . . 

“ In the course of 1782, a few of the larger sorts of the carronade wore mounted on 
hoard some of the receiving ships in order tliat the seamen of such vessels as were in port 
refitting might be exercised at handling and firing this, to them, novel piece of ordnance. 
As one proof of many that carronades were gaining ground in the Navy, the captains of 
the few 38 and S6-gun frigates in commission applied for and obtained 24-pounder 
carronades, in lieu of the 18s with which their ships had been estahlislred. The 
termination of the war in January, 1783, put a stop to any further experiments with 
the carronade ; hut its merits were now too generally acknowledged to admit a doubt of 
its becoming a permanent favourite : in the British Navy, at least, where a short range 
is ever the chosen distance.” 

It does not, however, appear that foreign powers adopted the 
carronade until after 1783.^ 

The establishment of long guns underwent various modifications, 
the most important of which may he shown thus : — 

^ Nor is it quite certain that the innovation was altogether beneficial. Mr. Heni;v 
Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, has laid before the author reasons for attributing some at 
least of the British failures during the War of 1812-15 to an excessive confidence in 
the value of the carronade. 
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EsT.vRLisiiMiiST OF GuNS (otlicr tli.in Carrou.ulcs iu 1792, and liaU-])uuiider HwividM 
in 1702) CAiffiiBO by some of tlie wuNCU'An olassks of hiiifs of the liovAh 
Navy in 1702 and 17!)2 respectively;— 


OUiSi^es (if Ships. 

Date, 

Lower Dock. 

Middle Deck. 

Upper Deck. 

(juartor- 

dcck. 

No. I I-rs. 

I''i)ri'('a.st,li>. 


No. 

Ih-s. 

No. 

PrH. 

No. 

I'rs. 

No. 

l-rs. 

100 guns (large) . 

1762 

30 

42 

28 

24 

30 

12 

10 

6 

2 

6 

100 „ „ . . 

1792 

30 

32 or 42 

28 

24 

30 

18 

10 

12 

2 

12 

100 „ (smaller) . 

1762 

28 

42 

28 

24 

28 

12 

12 

6 

4 

6 

100 „ 

1792 

28 

32 or 42 

28 

24 

28 

12 

12 

12 

-J 

12 

90 „ . . , . 

1762 

26 

32 

26 

18 

26 

12 

10 

6 

2 

6 

90 ...... 

1792 

26 

32 

26 

18 

26 

32 

30 

12 

2 

12 

80 „ (3-decker) . 

1702 

26 

32 

26 

18 

24 

9 

4 

6 



HO „ (2-de<'ker) . 

1792 

30 




32 

2-1 

1-1 

12 

-! 

12 

74 „ (larger) . 

1762 

28 

32 



;{0 

24 

12 

•) 

■1 

9 

74 

1792 

28 

1 



30 

24 

M 

9 

2 

9 

74 „ (smaller) . 

1762 

28 

:{2 



28 

18 

M 

9 

■1 

9 

74 „ 

1792 

28 

32 



30 

18 

12 

9 

*1 

9 

64 „ . . . . 

1762 

20 

24 



26 

18 

10 

9 

2 

9 

f!4 „ . . . . 

1792 

26 

24 



26 

18 

10 

9 

2 

!) 

50 „ . 

1762 

22 

24 



22 

12 


6 

2 

(; 

50 „ . . . . 

1792 

22 

24 



22 

12 


6 

2 

6 

-14 „ . . . . 

1702 

20 

18 



22 

9 



2 

6 

M 

1792 

20 

IH 


! . . 

22 

12 



2 

6 

36 „ . . . . 

1762 





26 

12 

8 

6 

2 

6 

36 „ , . . . 

1792 





26 

i 18 

8 

9 

2 

12 

32 „ . . . . 

1762 





26 

12 

4 

6 

2 

6 

32 

1792 





26 

’ 18 

'J 

6 

2 

(; 

28 ” ; ; ; ! 

1702 





2-1 

! 9 

■1 

3 



28 „ . . . . 

1792 





2-1 

1 9 

4 

(1 



24 

1762 

- 

9 



20 

i 9 

2 

3 



24 „ , . . . 

1792 

1 




22 

i 9 

2 

i *’ 



20 „ . . . . 

1762 

•• 




20 

i 6 





20 

1792 





20 

! 9 





14-gun sloops . 

1762 





.14 

6 


" 



14-gun „ 

1792 

1 ■■ 


i • ' 


14 

6 



j 



Gun-locks and tin firing-tubes had been used in a few ships 
during the latter part of the Seven Years’ War; but, tlie general 
feeling of the service being against them, the old match, was 
reverted to until after 1780, when the flint lock, with an improved 
tube, became common, though the match-tub was retained for use 
in case of breakdown. 

As in Chap. XXVI., particulars of some typical ships of war of 
the period under review are given : — 
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TynoATj BraTisH Whips of War, 1763-92, iNCTiUDiN'cf Ruth ParzEs a\i> 
Buitish-buh/p Yp^ssbes ; — 


Victunj. . . 

Ville lie Paris 
Queen Charlotte 
Barjleur . . 

Gibraltar (ex Pi 

UnmilHes . ■ 

llamiUies . . 

nniHSiuicJi 
Auijusta . . 

Proti'e . . . 

Prince William 
An/iinaut ■ . 

WiirimcJ': • ■ 

Hoelmch • ■ 

Princess Carol ino 
Prudeiite . ■ 

Miverm ■ ■ 

iMic . . . 

ftisean . . ■ 

Thalia . . . 

.Velampus . . 

Irion/ . . . 

Iris (later Ihincoi 
cliutunid'S. Pspcr 
Heroine 
Castor . 

Hussar 
Surtine. 

Viri/inia 
Rose 

Amphitrita 
Squirrel 
Ariadne 
charleston 
Uoston') 

Ci/i/net . 

Zebra . 

Brisk . 

Swift . 

Seroent. 

Childers, brig 
Ferret, cutter 
I 'ockatrice, cutter 
Alectn, tireship 
^Etna, bomb . 
Aui/usta, yacht 


ii 

Leugth of 

i 

Beam. 

Depth. 1 


Ft. 

iml 

rt. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

ill. 

1765 

186 

0 !i5X 

34 

52 

0 

21 

6 

*1782 

185 

7+'l53 

0 

53 

81 

22 

2 

1789 

19U 

0 

.56 

5 

52 

4 

22 


1768 

177 


.44 

04 

50 


21 

0 

*1780 

178 

10 1| 

144 

e 

53 

34 

22 

4 

1793 

181 

0 

.48 

3-! 

51 

3 

22 

4 

1763 

168 


38 


46 

115 

19 



170 

0 ■ 

.40 

U 

47 

2 

19 

11 

1790 

176 

21 

.45 

3 

48 


19 

6 

1763 

159 


130 

Oil 

44 

H 

l.S 

10 

*1780 

104 

1 

40 

OJ 

41 

7 

19 

0 

*1780 


24 

30 

35 

44 

1 

19 

9.1 

*1782 

163 

0 



45 

4 

18 

1 

1765 

151 


122 

9 

40 


18 

3 

1774 

140 

0 

lie 

4J 

37 

10--1 

16 

4 

*1781 

129 

1 

L07 

5 

38 

10 

15 

6 

*1779 

136 

(1 

LIH 

11 

37 

9I 

10 

10 

1780 

141 


H7 

3? 

38 

10 

13 

9 

*1782 

150 

14 

125 

4+ 

39 

n 

12 

10 

*1779 

146 

3 

126 

911 

34 

1 

9 

10 •; 

1782 

137 

1 

113 

3-! 

38 

3 

13 

3 

178C 

141 


U7 


38 

10 

13 

9 

1763 

125 

0 

L03 


35 


11 


*1777 

137 

1 

IIG 

6 

34 

31 

10 

11 

*1780 

134 

0 

113 

0 

35 


13 

9 

1783 

130 

114 

107 

10“ 

36 

0.1 

13 

3 

1786 

126 


104 


35 

0 

12 


1763 

114 

4 

1112 

84 


B>S 

11 


*1778 

132 


118 

0 

35 


15 

3 

*1778 

132 

0 

108 


34 


10 

7 

1785 

120 


99 




11 

0 

1776 

111 

3 

94 

34 


0 

10 

Sh 

1785 

119 

0 

99 

0 

32 

5 

10 

s' 

1776 

108 

0 

89 

8 

30 

0 

9 

8 

*1780 

114 

3 

94 

34 

32 

0 

10 

3 

1776 

110 

11 

90 

9i 

28 

31 

9 

0 

1780 





27 

5-1 

13 

4 

1774 

101 


83 

<4 

27 

7 

12 

10 

1763 

91 

6 

74 

34 

26 

■H 

13 

31 

1789 

100 


82 

94 

27 


13 


1778 

78 

7 

60 

8 

25 

0 

11 

0 

1763 

50 


39 

0 

20 


7 

10 

1781 

69 

4 

52 

0 

25 

7 

10 

9 

1781 

108 

9 

90 

61 

29 



0 

1776 

91 

H 

74 

5 

27 

8 

12 

1 

roblt. 

1770 

jso 

6 

j 64. 

1 

n’2 

23 


10 

n 


■Where, aiul l>y wluim Built, 


'/Chatham, E. Alien, after .Sir 
I T. Slade. 

i*Taken from the French. 
Chatham. 

Chatham, J. IlaiTis. 
l*Taken from the Spaniards. 
Plymouth. 

Chatham, E. Allen. 

Thames, liaudall Ac Co. 
Deptford, ai. Ware. 

Tliames, Wells & Co. 

*Takeu from the French. 

I* Taken from the Spaniards. 
;*Taken from the p’rench. 
Portsmouth, J. Buckuall. 
Chatham, 

^Takeu from the Dutch. 

‘Taken from the French. 
\Yi«)lwich, .1. .lenner, 

YPaken from the French. 

' Taken from the French. 
Bursledon, II. Parsons. 

Bristol. 

Hull, J. Hodgson. 
j*Takon from the Amerii'ans. 
'Taken from the French. 
Bucklershard. 

Harwich. 

T'hauies, II. Inwood. 

‘Taken from tli<! I■''renc•h. 
|•‘Taken fimu the Americans. 
Saudgate. 

Deptford, A. Ilaycs. 

Liverpool. 

Chatham, J, Powuall. 

|*l'akcn from the Americans. 

Gravesend, Cleverly. 

Sandgate. 

Thames, H. Bird. 

Plynwuth. 

Thames. 

Chatham, E. .Vlh ii. 

Dover. 


During the peace which preceded the war with the American 
Colonies, the condition of the dockyards, and of the ships in ordinary, 
was much neglected; and when, in 1771, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had occasion to demand of the Surveyor of the Navy a 
return of the number of vessels fit for service, he received a reply 
which, he presently found, conveyed an entirely misleading impres- 
sion. The store of oak timber was also discovered to be at a 
dangerously low ebb. Upon this, it was ordered in Council that for 
the future His Majesty’s Navy and Yards throughout the kingdom 
should be inspected by the Board of Admiralty every two years. A 
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little later, in 1775, the practice of paying hy ihece-worlc waa intro- 
duced in the dockyards. After the war, the Admiralty, on July 10th, 
1783, appointed twenty-four Masters ^ from the half-pay list to 
superintend the ships in ordinary; eight at Portsmouth, six a,t 
Plymouth, eight at Chatham and Sheerness, and two at Woolwich. 
To each Master a division of ships was entrusted ; and to every ship 
was assigned a proportion of men, besides warrant officers and 
servants, as follows : ships of 100 guns and upwards, 30 men ; ships 
of 90 or 98 guns, 32 men ; ships of 70 or 74 guns, 26 men ; ships of 
64 guns, 20 men ; ships of 50 gmis, 14 men ; ships of 44 guns, 
12 men ; ships of 28 or 38 guns, 10 men ; ships of 24 guns, 8 men ; 
sloops, 6 men ; and cutters, 4 men. 

Ships fit for service were ordered to have tlicir lower masts in ; 
their bowsprits, lower yards, topmasts and topsail yards on boiii'd ; 
and a roof over their upper decks to protect tluan from tlu'. W(iii4h('.)', 
In 1784, revised rules were issued for the appropriulioii and laying 
aside of gear and stores for ships under construction, with a view to 
ensuring that the former should be read,v as soon as tbci Infite.r; 
and lietter arrangements were made for the accumulation of rosc'.rve 
and spare stores at the dockyards and the naval stations al)r(aid. 
It has been mentioned in a previous chaptca,' tliat the first 
British man-of-war to he coppered was the Alarm, 32. Idiis was 
in 1761. A second ship was not similarly treated till 1764, when 
the DoIpIiUh, 24, was coppered. Then followed tbo Jkhoii, 32, and 
in 1776, the Daphne, 20. Between that time and 1784 or 17i85 
nearly every vessel in the Navy was dealt with in the same way. It 
was still asserted that the ships in ordinary deteriorated very rapidly 
in conseqnence of the action set up between the copper on their 
bottoms and the iron on their bolts. An inquiry into the miittor 
was instituted in 1786 ; but it did not result in the condemnation of 
the practice of laying up ships with their copper on. An improved 
method of copper fastening had been, however, introduced a little 
before that time ; ^ and this, doubtless, had the effect of diminishing, 
if not of altogether preventing, the galvanic action which had been 
complained of. 

About the year 1764 some improvements in ships’ pumps were 

1 '■J’ho Master, it need scarcely be explained, was then only a warrant ulliccr, 
ultliough he was nearly equivalent to the Navigating Lieutenant of a latcsr dai(?. 
He was totally distinct from the commissioned Miister-and-Commander,~t}ie Com- 
mander of to-day. 

® In November, 1783. 
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introduced by a Mr. Coles ; and in that year the Admiralty ordered 
a 60-gun ship to be experimentally fitted with pumps of Mr. Coles’s 
pattern . In the following year a similar pump was fitted on board 
the Seaford, 20, at Portsmouth ; and it was then found that, 
whereas the old pump required seven men to pum]p out a ton of 
water in 76 seconds, the new xmmp, with but four men, would pump 
out a ton of water in 43^ seconds ; and that, whereas two men could 
not move the old pump at all, two men could with the new x>^T^nap 
pump out a ton of water in 55 seconds. It was also found that, 
when choked with single ballast, the new pump could be cleared in 
four minutes, while the old could not be cleared at all so long as 
water remained in the ship’s hold. Exxoeriments continued ; and it 
would appear that, for some years, Coles’s pump was largely used in 
the Navy ; but it was from time to time imxuoved, notably in 1787, 
and, in 1791, by a Mr. Plill, a caiq^enter E.N., who was also the 
inventor of a machine for drawing bolts out of ships’ sides, and of 
an ajpparatus for stojDping shot-holes below the -water-line. 

The distillation of fresh water from salt was not usually practised 
on shipboard during the period ; but it was carried out occasionally. 
In 1772 the Admiralty directed all ships of war to be fitted with a 
still and other necessary apparatus. The process appears to have 
been the invention of one Dr. Lynn; but a Frenchman, M. de 
St. Poissonniere, devised a somewhat similar jDi'ocess at about the 
same time. It was, however, impossible in those days to distil 
sufficient water for the whole ordinary consumption of a ship's crew. 
At best only relatively small quantities could be prepared ; and, 
looking to the invariable foulness of shore water after it has been for 
some time in a ship’s casks or tanks, it is astonishing that it was 
ever possible for even the most careful captains to keep their crews 
in fair health during long voyages. Yet some at least of them 
certainly managed to do so. In the course of Cook’s second voyage, 
with the Besolution and Adveiitiire, between April, 1772, and July, 
1774, only four men, exclusive of a boat’s crew who were murdered 
in New Zealand by the natives, died ; and of these but one died of 
sickness. In Cook’s last voyage the Besolution lost but five by 
sickness, three of these having been in ill-health when they left 
England ; and the Adventure lost not so much as a single man in 
the four years and two months during which she was absent from 
home. 

Progress, but not very rapid progress, was made between 1763 
VOL. III. z 
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and 1792 in lighting and buoying the coasts of the United Iviugdom. 
The Smalls Eock light was first shown from a wooden structure 
which was built by Mr. Henry Whiteside in 1778, and whicli was 
not removed until 1861. The Needles’ and St. Catherine’s liglit- 
houses were established in 1780, The Longships’ lighthouse, off 
Land’s End, was begun in September, 1791. A 21-inch aperture 
facet reflector, used at Liverpool in 1763 ; a facet parabolic reflector, 
used in the Scots lighthouses about the year 1787 ; and a plano- 
convex lens, used at Portland in 1789, were shown at the Eoyal 
Naval Exhibition, 1891. 

Lightning conductors were, at Anson’s instance, supplied to 
ships soon after that officer’s death in 1762 ; but they were not 
permanently fitted, and were merely directed to be set up when n, 
storm threatened. In consequence, they were often not used at all, 
and many accidents resulted. 

Efforts to arrive at some satisfactory method of disco veihig the 
longitude at sea continued to be made. In 1764, Mr. Williau] 
Harrison, with one of his timekeepers, was received on board tlu', 
Tartar, 28, Captain John Lindsay. She sailed from Spithead (Jii 
March 28th, and arrived at Madeira on April 19th. Ca])tain 
Lindsay made Porto Santo exactly as he had ])eon led to Ixlie.ve 
that he would make it by Mr. Harrison, who had taken two alti- 
tudes of the sun on the 18th. The ship proceeded ; and on May 12th, 
Harrison was able accurately to discover her distance from Ihirliados, 
which was sighted on the 13th. Harrison returned to Engl.and in a 
merchantman, arriving in London on July 18th. The timekecqxu* 
was then only fifteen seconds slow, allowing for the variations of the 
thermometer, as chronicled in the inventor’s journal. In 1765 tlie 
Board of Longitude approved a scheme of marine tables, designed 
by Mr. Witchell, for finding the longitude at sea by the lunar 
method; and it awarded the inventor 1^1000 to enable him to carry 
out his plans. In consequence, with Mr. Isaac Lyons, junior, 
Mr. Wales, of Greenwich, and Mr. Mapsoii, Mr. Witchell became 
responsible, under the direction of the Astronomer Eoyal, Neville 
Maskelyne, for the compilation of a nautical ephemeris for the use 
of navigators and astronomers. This was the origin of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ a publication which has since remained at the head of all 
worKs of the kind. 

Ill the course of the war- which ended in 1763 the number of 
seamen and Marines employed in the Navy was 184,893. Of tliese 
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only 1512 were returned as having been killed in action or by 
accident : yet, at the conclusion of the war, no more than 49,(373 
remained on the books of the Navy Office. The number, therefore, 
of those who had died by sickness or were missing reached the 
extraordinarily large total of 133,708. These figures incline one to 
believe that there must have been an enormous amount of desertion. 

Another return, issued in 1780, shows the number of men raised 
for H.M. Navy between September 29th, 1774, and September 29th, 
1780, and the number killed in action, and who died or deserted, 
between January 1st, 1776, and September 29th, 1780, This casts 
much light upon the discontent which in those days must have 
prevailed upon the lower deck of the Navy. The number of men 
raised in the six years was 175,990. Of these, in the four years 
covered by the second part of the return, only 1243 had been killed, 
and no more than 18,541 had perished from sickness or disease ; but 
as many as 42,069 had rmi. The discontent thus indicated did not 
lead during the period, as it did later, to any general outbreak, but it 
produced several isolated disturbances. Tor instance, at the peace 
in 1788, when the Channel fleet was ordered into port to l)e reduced 
and paid off, the men in many ships became riotous and even 
mutinous, owing to their intolerance of delay in liberating them. 
On that occasion the discontent in the BcUsomiable, 64, was quashed 
by the captain, Lord Hervey, who, having appealed in vain to his 
crew to behave themselves, went forward armed, with his officers, 
and, having seized the ringleaders, soon compelled the rest to obey. 
When the ship arrived at Sheerness several men were tried by 
court-martial, and four of them were condemned to death. Three 
of them were executed on August 11th, on board the Carnatic, 
Scijno, and Dictator respectively. The fourth, who was to have 
suffered on board the Thetis, was reprieved immediately before the 
moment fixed for his execution. The mutiny of the Boinitij is 
described elsewhere. There were also mutinous outbreaks in the 
Narcissus, 20, Cax)tain Edward Edwards, in 1782, and, at different 
times, in other vessels. 

During this period it was on several occasions found necessary 
to offer government bounties to seamen ; and, as often, special 
bomities were also offered to them by corporations and cities. 
In 1770, at the time of the Falkland Islands’ scare, the King, 
by ]proclamation, offered a bounty of SO.s. to every able seaman ; and 
the following cities offered additional bounties : i.e., London, lOs. to 

z 2 
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every able seaman ; Bristol, 20s. to every able seaman ; Montrose 
and Edinburgh, each 2 guineas to eveiy able, and 1 guinea to over}' 
ordinary seaman; Aberdeen, 1 guinea to every able, and i5s. to 
every ordinary seaman ; and Lynn, 1 guinea to eveiy able seaman. 
In 1773, again, the King offered to every able seaman rh3, to every 
ordinary seaman £-1, and to every landsman 4Jl. In 1771) the East 
India Company, besides building at its own expense three 74-gun 
ships, the Ganges, Carnatic, and Bombay Castle, provided the 
necessary bounty for the raising of 6000 seamen. In 1791 bounties 
were offered on the same scale as in 1773. 

The position of the seamen of the Navy was but little improved, 
and the failure of the authorities to care sufficiently for the lower 
deck led a little later to mutinies which, at one time, tbreatoned te 
be extremely serious. The status of many of the officcuK was, 
however, from time to time considerably bettered. For example, 
in 1778, in consequence of a petition presented to Parliament by 
Lord Plowe, Captains were granted an addition of 2.*''. a day to their 
half-pay, so that, thereafter, the first thirty Captains on the list 
received 10s., the next 8s., and the rest 6.s. per day. In the sanu'. 
year the number of Surgeons entitled to half-pay was increased I'rom 
fifty to a hundred, half to receive 2.s. M. and half 2,s\ Tlui number 
of Masters entitled to half-pay was increased to the same extent, the 
half -pay being the same as in the case of the Surgeons. In 1779 tlie 
twenty senior Masters, if qualified for first or second-rate ships, were 
given half-pay at the rate of 3,s. 6cZ. a day, and the next seventy-five 
at the rate of 3s. a day. In 1781, the list of Surgeons entitled to 
half-pay was increased to one hundred and twenty-five, they ])eing 
Surgeons of not less than five years’ actual service. The first fifty 
on the list received 2s. M., and the next seventy-five 2.s-. a day. 

But the attractions of the Navy in peace time were never gj'eat 
enough to induce anything like the whole body of officers to rest 
content with their position, which was indeed then a very unsatis- 
factory one. In 1771, Admiral Sir Charles Knowles solicited and 
obtained the King’s permission to enter the Eussian navy, in which 
he remained until 1774, when, upon his return to England, he was 
reinstated in his rank. During the next peace many officers of 
inferior position also lent their services to Eussia ; and in the battles 
of 1788'-90, between the Eussians and the Swedes, British captains, 
some of whom had been only lieutenants or masters in their own 
service, commanded ships on both sides. Indeed, Admiral Samuel 
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Grieg/ who was at one time commander-in-chief of the Knssian 
fleet, was a Scot. Among the captains, Trevenen,“ Denison, and 
Marshal], who were killed, and Elphinstone,^ Miller, and Aiken, 
deserve to be remembered. Sir William Sidney Smith, then a 
captain, E.N., served as a volunteer with the Swedes. In wartime, 
adventures and the prospect of prize-money seem to have satisfied 
British naval officers as a body : and there was very little agitation 
in favour of increased pay, although the pay, aU things considered, 
was miserably small. But in peace, many officers either found work 
for their swords in the service of foreign states, or accepted employ- 
ment in command of merchant vessels,* 

It may be mentioned in connection wfith the subject of prize- 
money that in 1781 an old dispute between Vice-Admiral John 
Campbell, who had been Keppel’s Captain of the Fleet in 1778, and 
Sir Hugh PalHser, who had been Keppel’s third in command, was 
decided. Campbell claimed a flag-officer’s share of the prize-money 
arising from captures made by the fleet : Palliser resisted the claim ; 
and the matter was referred to arbitration. The arbitrator decided 
against Campbell, and, incidentally, against Kempenfelt, upon whose 
behalf there was a similar claim ; and this in spite of the fact that 
as early as 1672 an order of the Duke of York had directed that the 
First Captain to the Commander-in-Ghief of the Fleet should rank as 
a flag-officer. But, although the decision was thus adverse, the King, 
on January 9th, 1782, by proclamation, ordered that for the future 
the First Captain to the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet or to any 
flag-officer commanding twenty ships in the line of battle, whether 
British only, or British and their allies, should rank as a flag-officer, 
and should be entitled to share prize-money on the same scale as 
the junior flag-officer in the fleet. It was at the same time ordered 
that the Physician of the Fleet should share prize-money on the 
same scale as the lieutenants. A seaman’s share of prize-money 

’ Samuel Grieg, born, 1736 ; served with tlic British fleet at Quiberon, 1759 ; joined 
the Bussiau navy, 1764. Mainly responsible for the victory off Tchesme, July, 1770, 
Commanded in the action off Gogland. Died, 1788. A Russian man-of-war still bears 
Ids name. 

^ Had been a midshipman and lieutenant in the Besolution in Cook’s last voyage. 
Mortally wounded at Wyborg, 17r9. 

Samuel Ayilliams Elphinstone, second son of Captain John Elphiustone (1), R.N., 
who entered the Russian service in 1769, and became an admiral. Ho returned to 
active service in the British Havy in 1775, and died in 1785. Captain S. W. Elphin- 
stone married a daughter of Admiral Cruse, a Scotsman in the Russian service. 

* Among those who commanded merchant ships was Sir Home Riggs Popham. 
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was oi‘ course always very small ; but a slight coucession to tiio 
lower deck was made iu 1771, when an Act of Parhauiciit ii,utlK)risc'.d 
G-reeiiwicb Hospital, in certain specified cases, to refinid uiiclaiuied 
shares of prize-money or bounty-money within a limited time iiftcu; 
payment of such into the funds of the hospital. 

Indirectly, something more was done for the setimen by tiui 
action of the Marine Society, which, in 1763, immediately after the 
peace, resolved to receive, and make provision for, all boys under 
sixteen years of age, who had been, or might, be, discharged from 
the service, by putting them as apprentices into the mercantile 
marine, on their presenting certificates of good behaviour from their 
former officers, or by apprenticing them into some trade. Thus 295 
boys were at once benefited. Again, in 1775 the Hibernian Marine 
Society in Dublin -was incorporated under letters patent, for the', 
maintenance, education, and apprenticing of orphans and children 
of decayed mariners ; and in 1787 a Marine School at Hull was 
opened by the Corporation of Trinity House, for the education sind 
clothing of boys intended for the sea service. 

A little more was done for the artificers in the Dockyards. In 
1764 one man out of every fifty of those who had served with good 
character for thirty years, was made entitled to a ponsio]i of ,h20 ])ei' 
year. In 1771 this privilege was extended to one in forty, instea,d 
of one in fifty; and the men, for pension purposes, wore divided into 
three classes, ix., joiners, shipwrights,’- blockmal^ors, plunil)ers, 
braziers, blacksmiths, and armonrers, ,h‘20 a year ; house carpenters, 
sailmakers, smiths, and bricklayers, £15 ; ]}itch-heaters, bricklayers’ 
labourers, riggers, and riggers’ labourers, .klO a year. When tlie 
King -was at Portsmouth in 1773 he, moreover, ordered TISOO to 


’■ Number of sliipwriglit.s borue in H.M. Dockyards on January lltli of each v'ear, 
1763-1792 


Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

N.a 



1763 

2941 

1773 

3195 

1783 

3260 



1764 

2723 

1774 

3200 

1784 

3141 



1705 

3060 

1775 

3236 

1785 

3130 



1766 

3143 

1776 

3145 

]786 

3L25 



1767 

3155 

1777 

3140 

1787 

3UH2 


1 
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be distributed among the artificers, worlonen, and labourers of the 
Dockyard, Victualling Office, and G-unwharf. 

The King’s visit on that occasion took place in order that His 
Majesty might review the fleet then lying at Spithead. On June 
22nd, the King went on board the Barfleur, flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Thomas Pye, dined there, and, in the evening, knighted the Vice- 
Admiral, Bear- Admiral Eichard Spry, Captain Joseph Knight, senior 
captain in the fleet. Captain Edward Vernon (2), of the Barjieur, and 
Captain Eichard Bickerton, of the Augusta, yacht. He also con- 
ferred baronetcies on Captain Hugh Palliser, Controller of the 
Navy, and Captain Eichard Hughes (2), Commissioner of the Dock- 
yard. He directed the promotion of such commanders of sloops, 
first lieutenants of flagships, and lieutenants commanding cutters, 
as were present, as well as of the lieutenant of the Augusta, yacht, 
and of two midshipmen from each of certain ships. He further 
gave ^350 to the crews of the Barjieur, of the Augusta, yacht, and 
of the royal barge. 

This was not the only time when George III. visited his Navy 
in the earlier part of his reign. In 1781 he reviewed Vice-Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet at the Nore, after its return from the battle 
of the Doggersbank, and went on board the Fortitude. In 1789, 
the King and Queen, with some of the princes, reviewed such 
ships as were in Portland Eoad ; and, during their residence at 
Weymouth, they went for several short sea cruises in the South- 
ampton, 32, Captain Andrew Snape Plamond, and the Magnifi- 
cent, 74, Captain Eichard Onslow. Later in the same summer 
they proceeded to Plymouth and visited the Impregnable, 90, 
Eear-Admiral Sir Eichard Bickerton. Indeed, King George III. 
always took a great personal interest in the Navy, in which served 
two of his brothers ^ and one of his sons." 

The subject of promotion to the flag, which had for some time 
previously been a little unsystematic, attracted much attention in 
1787. Early in the eighteenth century it had been the custom 
for the Grown to promote to the flag by selection, tempered 
by seniority. In the middle of the century, seniority gradually 
strengthened its claim; and soon after the conclusion of the 
iimerican War, when a captain, upon reaching the top of the 
captains’ list, instead of being given a flag was put upon the list 

^ Edward Augustus, Duke of York, and Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 

^ William Henry, Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IT. 
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of Superannuated Rear-Admirals, or was altogether passed over, lie 
thought himself aggrieved. Things came to a crisis in 17H7. On 
March 5th of that year, Sir Matthew White Ridley moved in the 
House of Commons an address to the King on hehall ol Ca|itain 
David Brodie,' who had been several times passed over. The 
motion, being strongly oj)posed by the Ministry, was defeated by 
a majority of seventeen in a house of one hundred and eighty- 
three. But the subject was not left there. On February ‘20th, 
1788, Lord Eawdon took up the matter in the House of Lords. 

It should be explained that by an Order in Council, dated in 
1718 and addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, it 
was directed that their Lordships, in th(i advancement of officers to 
the rank of rear-admiral, should promote according to the seniority 
of the captains on the list, regard only licing had to the olfice.rs 
being qualified for the rank to which they wore otherwise oligibhi 
for promotion. By a subsequent order of 1747, the Lords of the. 
Admiralty were authorised to siiiieranmiate such, captains of long 
and meritorious service as, in their Lordshijis’ opinion, should Ik! 
disqualified by ago or infirmity from serving as fiag-olhcers, and that 
such officers should have the title of Superannuated Rear-Admirals, 
In the vulgar spiecch of the day these were usually called “ Yellow 
Admirals.” In a promotion made by the Board of Admiralty on 
September 24th, 1787, sixteen, capitains had been advanced to the 
flag, while upwards of forty had been piasscd over. The gi.*eater 
number of these last had been offered transfer to the superannuated 
list ; but, believing themselves fully comjretent to servo as aiCtivt.! 
flag-officers ; and believing, also, that their past services fully cui titled 
them to promotion on the active list, they refused the retire, iiient 
that was offered them, and sought to be reinstated in the line 
of active promotion. The policy which had been pmrsued by the 
Admiralty occasioned great dissatisfaction amongst naval officers, 
who discovered with misgiving that their expectations of rank, as 
a reward for long and meritorious service, might be altogether 
dependent upon the caprice of a First Lord of the Admiralty. It 
was for this reason that Lord Rawdon brought the case before 
the House of Lords. 

He moved “ that a humble address be presented to ITis Majesty, 

^ A captain of March 9tli, 1748, who, iu the ordinary cour.se, would have hcc< iiuc 
a Kear-Adrairal in 1778 or 1779; yet, though he had lost an arm in action, lie was 
neither promoted nor superannuated. He appears to liave died in 1788. 
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praying that he will he graciously pleased to take into his royal 
consideration the services of such captains of His Majesty’s Navy 
as were passed over in the last promotion of admirals.” Lord 
Howe, as First Lord, rose at once to oppose the motion, and to justify 
his own action. He pointed out that there were several reasons, 
which might reasonably excuse an official in his position for passing 
over a number of captains. Those who were likely to be entrusted 
with the care of our fleets ought to be men sound in mind and 
body, and capable of enduring the hard service which would lie 
before them in war time. It did not necessarily follow that an 
officer, who had served ably and meritoriously in a subordinate 
position, was fit to be entrusted with the care of a fleet. A sergeant 
of grenadiers, though an able and excellent soldier, might not be 
qualified to command a body of troops on a forlorn hope. The 
First Lord was responsible for the good conduct and well-being 
of the service ; and, having such responsibility, he was necessarily 
justified in exercising his judgment and discretion in the appoint- 
ment of officers l)y whom the fleet was to be led. At the same 
time he could not, in any public assembly, state the particular 
reasons which had influenced his judgment in coming to a con- 
clusion on each case. He could only say that he had acted with 
the strictest impartiality. Had the officers who had been passed 
over been advanced, as was suggested, and had they been called 
into active service, as would probably have been the case, they 
must have gone on being promoted from time to time, subject only 
to the contingency of death ; and they might thus have stood in 
the way of many officers from whose services the country would 
have derived the highest degree of advantage. Finally, he pointed 
out that the principles which had governed the late promotion were 
not without precedent.^ 

The Earl of Sandwich also oq^posed the motion. It had been 
found, he said, at different periods extremely inconvenient and 
detrimental to the service that p)romotions to the flag should be 
governed merely by seniority. In the year 1747 a promotion had 
been necessary; and those then on the Board of Admiralty had 
been aware that there were then on the list of captains several 
officers who were in an eminent degree qualified for the command 
of fleets ; but they had not, at first, known how to get at them 
without loading the public with unjustifiable expense. They had 
’ Instancing a promotion made in 1770, when Lord Hawke had been First Lord. 
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therefore planned the snperannnatiou list, the object of which W’as 
to provide an income for such captains as the Board of Admiralty, 
not meaning to call them out for further service, omitted to appoint 
to the flag in the rota of seniority. At the time of ii^tituting the 
estaldishment the object w'as to make eight flag-officers only : and, in 
order to do that, nineteen captains were passed over. Yet the 
matter had not been taken notice of in the House of Commons, 
nor had there been any complaint of injustice or partiality. Those 
captains who had been put upon the superannuation list were not 
in any wise disgraced nor even stigmatised ; they merely entered 
what was an honourable retirement from service. 

Lord Raw’don’s motion w'as negatived without a division. But 
on April 12th the sifljject was again brought forward in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Bastard, who particularly devoted himself to 
the cases of Captains Balfour^ and Thompson, who, although 
they had received the thanks of the House for their behaviour 
on April 12th, 1782, had, when they reached the top of the 
captains’ list, been passed over. Naval opinion in the House was 
divided, Captain Sir G-eorge Collier and Captain John Maobride 
contending that such a xninciple as had been followed by Lord 
Howe in 1787 must inevitably lead to the ruin of the service, ajid 
Captain Lord Mulgrave and Vice-Admiral Lord Hood being of 
opinion that any interference on the part of the House might 
eventually prove more detrimental than advantageous to the Nav^o 
At the same time it seemed to be admitted on all sides that several 
officers who had been passed over did not appear to be in any 
respect disqualified for the rank to which, in the ordinary course 
of advancement, they wnre entitled. Binding, how^ever, that the 
warding of his motion did not meet with favour, Mr. Bastard 
withdrew' it, promising to l>ring forw^ard the subject later in some 
other shape. 

Accordingly, on April 18th he moved ‘‘ that the House resolve 
itself into^ a committee of the whole House to inquire into the 
conduct of the Board of Admiralty touching the late promotion 
to the flag.” In support of his motion Mr. Bastard cited the 
cases not only of Captains Balfom and Thompson, but also those 


5 PuperaiuKl. Bear- Admiral, 1787 ; died, 


- Samuel Tliompsoii, Captain, AioveiuLer 4tli, 17G0; 
1788 : died, August 13tli, 1813. 


.superamid. Rear-Admiral, 
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of Captains Samuel Uvedale, Thomas Shirley, John Bray, and 
J ohn Laforey, most of whom had served with distinction in wai’ ; 
and he pointed out that, although it might be alleged that Captain 
Bray had not been promoted because, during the last wnr, he 
had been employed on shore in the impress seiwice, and that 
Captain Laforey ^ had been set aside because he had previously 
accepted the post of Commissioner of the Navy at Antigua, and, 
later, at Plymouth, Sir Charles Middleton, even while actually 
serving in a civil capacity,^ had been promoted, apparently, as 
a matter of course. Both Pitt and Fox took part in the debate. 
The latter, who supported the motion, urged that the rank of 
flag-officer ought to be considered from two points of view. The 
j)rincipal Anew Avas undoubtedly prospective, and looked to future 
service ; and, from that point of vieAA^ selection AA^as proper and 
justifiable. But the rank might also be looked upon as an honour 
and reward for past services ; and, from that point of view% the 
promotion of 1787 could not be defended for a moment, and Avas 
most scandalously partial and unjust. And, he said, as proof that 
the Admiralty, at least in some cases, considered promotion as a 
reAvard for past services, he might cite the advancement of Sir 
John Lindsay, who, though an officer of first-rate reputation, was 
well known to be in so bad a state of health that there was no 
hope of his ever being able to resume an active career.^ Upon 
the question being put, the House divided, and the motion Avas 
lost by sixteen votes in a House of tAvo hundred and eighty- 
four. 

The smallness of the majority encouraged Mr. Bastard to make 
a third attempt ; and on April 29th he moved “ that it is highly 
injurious to the service, and unjust, to set aside from promotion 
to the flag meritorious officers of approved services, who are not 
precluded by the orders of His Majesty in Council.” On that 
occasion the motion was defeated by a majority of fifty-one in a 
House of three hundred and eighty-nine. 

The institution of a naval uniform for certain officers has been 
noticed in a previous chaj)ter. As early as 1767, within tw^enty 

'■ Laforey was eventually promoted, Ins coimnissiou as a flag-officer being ante-dated 
so as not to deprive liim of any seniority. 

^ i.e., as Controller. Sir Charles was afterwards created Lord Barliaui. 

® In point of fact, he died on June 4th, 1788, having been promoted only on 
September 24tb, 1787. 
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years of tiat institution, alterations were made by an Admiralty 
order of July 18tli of that year, worded as follows : — 

It iK His Majesty's pleasure that the eiuhroitlered nuiform cluthing uf Hag officers^ 
and the full dress uuiforia of Captains, Comuianders, and Lieutenants of His Majesty’s 
fleet, he discontinued, and that the frock uniform clothing of the said ofticcrs he likewise 
altered and worn as follows : The Admiral’s frock to have narrow lappels down to the 
waist; small hoot cufis ; a single lace instead of treble lace down to the skirts — a plain 
musquetaire lace ; but in all other respects the same as now^ worn. The Captains’ and 
Commanders’ frocks to have narrow lappels down to the waist, and in all other respects 
as they are now worn. The Lieutenants’ frocks to have narrow lappels down to the 
waist, flash cuffs like the commanders’, without lace, instead of roll cuffs, and in all 
other respects as now worn. 


Another modification was made in January, 1768, when the 
King signified his x:)leasure that the laj;)pels and cuffs of the military 
uniform frocks appointed to be worn by the Lieutenants should l)e 
thenceforth of white, instead of blue cloth, and the waistcoat, etc., 
of plain white cloth, with gilt buttons of the jjattern previously 
worn, without any lace. In 1774 another alteration was made in 
the uniform of CajDtains and Commanders; and it was directed that 
the uniforms so altered should be considered as full dress, and 
that a blue frock with embroidered button-holes, conformalffe to 
a pattern lodged at the Navy Office, might be worn upon common 
occasions. The altered uniform was thus described : — 

The lace the coat to rcturu round the pock eta and sleeves; the lappels and 
cuffs to be two inches and a half broad ; the lace upon the upper part of the lappels to 
run even with the bottom lace of the collar; the buttons to be Hat, witli an anchor 
and cable engraved thereon, according to the pattern lodged at the Navy Office ; the 
waistcoat to be idain instead of laced ; the breeches to be of the same colour as the 
waistcoat, instead of blue, and both to have buttons of the same pattern as those on 
the coat. The undress uniform was to have blue frock lapiiels, and collar and cullb oi’ 
the same ; hut the collar was to button on to the lappels and lap over behind ; the 
lining to be of white shalloon ; the buttons to be the same as on the dress coat, and the 
buttonholes to he gold embroidered according to the following scheme ; for Captains 
who had taken post three years or upwards, twelve holes in the lappels, by threes, 
three on the flaps, and tliree on the sleeves ; for Post Captains of less than three years’ 
standing, twelve holes in the lappels, by tw'os, four boles on tbe flaps, and three on the 
sleeves ; and for Commanders, twelve holes in the lappels disposed regularly, with three 
holes on the flaps and three on the sleeves ; and waistcoat and breeches to be the same 
as for the dress uniform. 

In 1783 there was another alteration, the uniforms then being — 

For Admirals, blue cloth coat, with white cuffs, white waistcoat and breeches. The 
coat and waistcoat to be embroidered with gold, in pattern and description the same as 
that worn by generals in the army, with three rows of embroidery on the cuffs. For 
Vice-Admirals the same, but with embroidery the same as worn by lieutenant-generals 
in the army, and with two rows of embroidery on the cuffs. For Kear-Admirals the 
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wauie, but with embroidery similar to that worn by luajor-geiierals in the army, ami 
with one row of embroidery on the cnfth, I’lie buttons were to remain as before. 

The above were the full dress uniforms. The undress uniforms 
were — 

For Admirals, a blue cloth frock with blue cuffs and blue lappels ; eiabruiderod 
buttonholes, like those previously in use, from the top to the bottom of the lappek, 
and three holes on the cuffs; for Vice-Admirals, the same, with buttouholes arranged 
three and three ; for Bear- Admirals, the same, with buttonholes arranged two and two. 
All to wear jffaiu white waistcoat and breeches. 

On November 17th, 1787, more extensive changes were made, 
in accordance with the following instructions : — 

Admirals’ frocks ; blue cloth, with blue lappels and cuffs ; gold-lace hole.s, three, 
p(jiuting at the end, with the same distinction in the disposition fur the different ranks 
as before ; stand-up collar, with one hole on each side ; three holes in the flaps, three 
on the outside cuffs, and three behind; wliitc lining, and new anchor buttons with 
laurel. 

Post Captains of three years’ standing ; full dress : blue cloth coat with white lappels 
and cuffs, laced with gold lace; the pockets double laced; round culls with two laces; 
three buttons to the pockets and cuffs; blue stand-up collar, double laced; white 
lining; new buttons with anchor in an oval; white cloth Avaistcoat, and breeches 
plain. Frocks: blue cloth coat with blue lappels and round cuffs; fall-down collar; 
gold laced holes square at both ends, regular in the lappels ; two to the pockets and two 
to the cuffs ; none behind ; Avliite lining ; buttons the same as in full dress ; white cloth 
waistcoat, and breeches phaiu. 

Post Captains of under three years’ standing; full dress: hlue coat with white 
lappels and cuffs, laced Avith gold lace; pockets Avith one lace; round cuffs with one 
lace ; three buttons to the pockets and cuffs ; blue stand-up collar double laced ; Avhite 
lining; buttons as before-mentioned; AAdiite cloth waistcoat, and breeches plain. 
Frocks: blue cloth coat ; blue lappels ; blue round culls; fall-doAAm collar ; gold laced 
holes srpiare at both ends; nine holes in the lappel by threes, tAVo to the pockets, and 
tAVO to the cuffs; none behind; Avhite lining; buttons the same as in full dress ; AA'hite 
cloth Avaistcoat, and breeches plain. 

Masters and Commanders ; full dress : blue cloth coat Avith blue lappels and round 
cuff’s, laced Avith gold lace; the pockets once, laced, Avith one lace on the cuffs ; three 
buttons ru each; stand-up collar, double laced; Avhite lining; buttons as before; 
Avhite cloth waistcoat, and breeches plain. Fi’ocks : blue coat, AA'ith blue lappels ; 
round cuff’s, and fall-down collar ; gold laced holes, scpiaro at each en<l ; ten lioles in 
.the lappels by tAvo and tavo; tAvo to the pockets, and tvAm to the cuffs; none behind; 
Avhite lining ; buttons as before ; AAdiite cloth Avaistcoat, and breeches plain. 

Lieutenants; full dress: blue cloth coat, AAdtli white lappels; blue round cuffs; 
holes regular in the lappels; three buttons to the pockets, and three to the cuffs; 
stand-up collar ; AAdiite lining ; buttons as for the Captains ; white cloth waistcoat, and 
breeches plain. Undress: blue cloth coat, edged Avitlx AAdiite cloth; hlue lappels, and 
blue round cuffs ; three buttons to the pockets and cuffs; stand-up collar; buttons as 
above ; Avhite cloth Avaistcoat, and breeches iilaiii. 

Warrant officers: blue cloth coat, \Adth blue lappels and round cutis; fall-doAvn 
collar ; three buttons to the pockets and cuffs ; Avhite lining, but not edged with Avliite ; 
buttons Avith an anchor, like the buttons previously atohi by Captains ; Avhite cloth 
AA'aistcoat and breeches. 
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Masters’ Mates : blue cloth coat, edged with white ; no lappels ; blue round cult’s, 
with three buttons ; three to the pockets; fall-do \ra collar ; .white lining; buttons as 
for the warrant officers ; white cloth waistcoat and breeches. 

Midshipmen: blue cloth coat; no laj)pels; blue round cuffs, with three liuttuns, 
aud three to the pockets; stand-up collar, with small white turn back as before ; white 
iiuiiig, but not edged; buttons as for the warrant officers; white clot li waistcoat and 
breeches. 

The expedition of Commodore Johnstone in 1781 led up to 
some interesting problems in naval law. Johnstone caused Captain 
Eveljui Sutton, of the Isis, to be tried by court-martial on a charge 
of misconduct during the action in Porto Praya Bay. Sutton, being 
honourably acquitted, brought a civil action for damages against 
Johnstone in the Court of Exchequer, and obtained a verdict for 
sSoOOO. A new trial was demanded and Sutton thereupon secured 
a verdict for ^6000. Johnstone procured a reversal of the judgment 
on a writ of error ; and Sutton ultimately took the case to the 
House of Lords, which, in May, 1787, affirmed the I’eversal of 
the judgment. Lord Howe declaring that to establish the verdict 
would be to subvert the good order and discipline of the Navy. 
Sutton in consequence lost his case. 

Another problem, arising out of the captures made by Johnstone 
in Saldanha Bay, was determined in June, 1786, when, on an appeal 
from the Court of Admiralty to the Lords of the Council, it was 
decided that, since the destination of Johnstone’s force had been 
the Cape of Good Hope, and, seeing that a considerable land force, 
under General Meadows, had been on board and had shared in the 
action, the capture did not come under the provisions of the Prize 
Act. The whole of the property was claimed by, and would go 
to, the Crown ; and the cai^tors must relinquish all hope of prize- 
money in respect of it, and look merely to the royal bounty for any 
compensation which they might eventually obtain. 

Yet another interesting and rather celebrated point in naval 
law was threshed out in 1788. In May of that year Captain Isaac 
Coffin, of the TJiishe, had been tried by court-martial at Halifax, N.S., 
on a charge of making false musters, in that he had kept on his 
ship’s books one of his own nephews and two sons of Lord Dor- 
chester, who had, it appeared, not been actually on board, conform- 
ably with the rules of the Navy, The charge had been xu’oved ; 
but as it had seemed to the court that it had been brought forward 
mainly in consequence of private pique and resentment, and that 
the accused officer had not intended to defraud His Majesty, Coffin 
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had been sentenced only to be dismissed from the command ol the 
Thishe. When the officer arrived in England, Earl Howe, who 
was then Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, so strongly disapproved of 
the sentence, which he believed to be not in accordance with the 
spirit of the 31st Article of War, that he induced the Board to 
strike Coffin’s name off the list of post captains. The Article in 
question declared, “ Every officer, or other person in the fleet, 
who shall knowingly make or sign a false muster, or muster-book, 
etc., upon proof of any such offence being made before a court- 
martial, shall be cashiered and rendered incapable of further employ- 
mant in his Majesty’s naval service.” ■ Coffin laid his case before 
the King, who, with the assent of the Privy Council, directed the 
twelve judges to give their opinion as to whether the Admiralty 
had the power to set aside the judgment of the court-martial. The 
judges decided that the Admiralty’s sentence was not legal, and that 
the punishment directed to be inflicted by the Act of 22 G-eorge II., 
cap. 33, upon persons convicted of the offence set forth in the 31st 
Article of War established by the said Act, could not be inflicted, 
nor judgment thereon be pronounced or supplied, by any other 
authority than that of the court-martial which tried the offender. 
Coffin was thereupon reinstated in his rank, and after having served 
as Commissioner in Corsica, at Sheerness, etc., died an Admiral and 
a Baronet in 1839, in his eighty-first year. 

Questions concerning the right of search and the honour of the 
flag cropped up as in previous periods. In 1780, a squadron 
which, under Captain Charles Feilding (1), had been despatched 
for the purpose, intercepted, west of the Isle of Wight, a Dutch 
convoy escorted by two sail of the line and two frigates, under Bear- 
Admiral Count Lodewijk van Bylandt. Eeilding demanded to 
examine the merchantmen, which were suspected of having on board 
naval stores for France. Van Bylandt resisted, and fired at some 
boats which had been sent to board the convoy. Feilding thereupon 
fired a shot ahead of the Dutch rear-admiral, who replied by dis- 
charging a broadside at the Namur, and, when it was returned,, 
struck. Seven of the merchantmen were detained. 

In 1791, Commodore the Hon. William Cornwallis, having 
received intelligence that some neutral ships under French colours 
were expected on the Malabar coast, with supplies for Tippoo Sultan, 
found two of them in Mahe Eoad. They refused to be examined, 
pleading in particular that they were then in their own port ; but 
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Comintiiider Edward James Eoote, of the Atalanta, 14, sent a party, 
which broke open the hatchways. The examination, however, seems 
to have been considered by the Commodore to be inconclusive ; and, 
a little later, when the two French vessels sailed in company with 
the French frigate Hdsolii, 32, they were followed by the Phoenix, 36, 
and Perseverance, 36. The former got up with the French frigate 
off Mangalore, and was hailed to know what she wanted. Captain 
Sir Kichard John Strachan replied that he had orders to board the 
merchantmen. While his boats were occupied on that service 
they W'ere fired at by the Besolu, which presently also discharged 
a broadside at the Phoenix. An action resulted ; and in twenty- 
five minutes the Frenchman struck, having lost 25 killed and 
40 wounded. The Phoenix lost only 6 killed and 11 wounded. A 
renewed examination of the merchantmen show'ed that they had iio 
contraband of war on board ; and they were suffered to proceed on 
their voyage. 

A noteworthy case of the insistance of the right of the flag 
happened in 1769, when a French frigate anchored in the Downs 
and neglected to pay the usual compliment. Captain J ohn Flollwell 
sent a lieutenant to demand the salute. The French captain refused 
compliance, wFereupon Hollwell ordered the Hawke, 10, to fire two 
shots over her. This induced her to concede the point without 
further dispute. 

Though the British Navy was thus jealous of its privileges, the 
relations between it and other countries upon the high seas were in 
some respects courteous and pleasant. In 1779, the French court 
chivalrously issued orders that the British circumnavigators, James 
Cook and Charles Clark, were on no account to be molested, 
although a state of wm' existed at the time. In 1785, when La 
Perouse set out from Brest on his great voyage of discovery, the 
Admiralty and Eoyal Society furnished him with copies of all such 
observations and charts as could be of use to him, and gave him also 
Cook’s timekeeper and azimuth compass. 

^ Joan Francois de Qalaup, Comte de La Perouse. Born, 1741. Attacked Britisli 
{Settlements in Hudson’s Bay, 1783, Perished off Yanicoro Island, 1788. His fate was 
not ascertained until 1827, hy Dumont d’Urville, 
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Campaign of 177G — Attack upon Charleston, S. C. — Conihiiied Military aiul Xaval 
Operations akout Xew York and Philadelpkia, 1776-1778 — Howe and d'Estain|,^ 

1778 — Battle of Ushant, July, 177S — Barrington at St. Lucia, Deceinher, 1778 
— Byron oil’ Grenada, July, 1779 — Franco-Spaiiish Fled in the Channel, 1779 — 
Rodney and Langtira, January, 1780 — Rodney at Gihraltar, and in the West 
Indies, 1780 — Coinldned Naval and Military Operations in Souliiei'n States. 

1779- 1781 — Ai'Luthnot amides Touches off the Chesapeake, March. 1781 — Hood 
and de Grasse off Martinique, April, 1781 — Graves and de Grasse off the Chesa- 
peake, September, 1781, and Capitulation of Yoi-ktown — Relief of GibraltuT', and 
Allied Fleet in the Cliannel, 1781 — Hyde Parker’s Action with the Dutch Fled. 
August, 1781 — Kein])enfelL and de Guichen, Deceinher, 1781 — Hood and de 
Grasse at St. Kitts, January, 17S2 — Rodney’s Victory over do Gra.sse, Aiall. 
1782 — Howe’s Relief of Gibraltar, October, 1782 — Military and Naval Operations 
in. India, 1778-1783 — Suffren’s Oampaigu in India, and Actions with John.stone 
and Hughes, 1781-1783. 

A T tlie tiiTiti wlieii hostilities 
began between Great 
Britain and her .Vine ri can 
Colonies, ilio fact wa.s realised 
generally, being evident to 
reason and taught liy exptsri- 
eiice, that control of the water, 
both ocean and inland, would 
have a preponderant effect 
upon the contest. It was clear to reason, for there was a long 
seaboard with numeimis interior navigable watercourses, and at the 
same time scanty and indifferent commnnicatioiis by land. Critical 
portions of the territory involved were yet an unimproved wilderness. 
Experience, the rude hut efficient schoolmaster of that large poition 
of mankind which gains knowledge only hj^ hard knocks, had con- 
firmed through the preceding’ French wars the inferences of the 
thoughtful. Therefore, conscious of the great sujiei'inrity of the 
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Britit^h Navy, whicli, however, had not then attained the iinehal- 
leiiged supremacy of a later day, the American Jeaders early sought 
the alliance of the Bourlton kingdoms, the hereditary enemies of 
Great Britain. There alone could he found the counterpoise to a 
power which, if unchecked, must ultimately prevail. 

Nearly three years elapsed before tlie Colonists accomplished this 
ol)jeet, by giving a demonstration of their strengtli in the enforced 
surrender of Burgoyiie’s army at Saratoga. This event has merited 
the epithet “ decisive,” because, and only because, it decided the in- 
ter^'ention of France. It may be affirmed, wdth little hesitation, that 
it was at once the result of naval force, and the cause that naval 
fcu'ce, entering further into the contest, transformed it from a local 
to a universal war, and assured the independence of the Colonies. 
That the xlmericans \vere strong enough to impose the ctipitula- 
tioii of Saratoga, wars due to the invaluable year of delay, secured 
to them by their little navy on Lake Champlain, created l>y tire 
indomitable energy, and handled with the indomitable courage, of 
tlie traitor, Benedict xirnold. That the -war spread from America 
to Europe, from the English Channel to the Baltic, from tlie Bay 
of Biscay to the Mediterranean, from the West Indies to the jMissis- 
sippi, and ultimately involved the waters of the remote peninsula of 
Hindostan, is traceable, through Saratoga, to the rude flotilla whicli 
in 177G anticipated its enemy in the possession of Lake Cliamplain. 
The events which thus culminated merit therefore a clearer under- 
standing, and a fuller treatment, than their intrinsic importance and 
petty scale wmild justify otherwise. 

In 1775, only fifteen years had elapsed since the expulsion of the 
French from the North xVmerican continent. The concentration of 
their power, during its continuance, in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence, had given direction to the local conflict, and had impressed 
upon men’s minds the importance of Lake Champlain, of its tribu- 
tary Lake George, and of the Hudson River, as forming a consecu- 
tive. though not continuous, water line of communications from the 
St. Lawrence to New York. The strength of Canada against attack 
by land lay in its remoteness, in the wilderness to be traversed be- 
fore it was reached, and in the strength of the line of the St. Law- 
rence, with the fortified posts of Montreal and Quebec on its northern 
])auk. The wilderness, it is true, interposed its passive resistance to 
attacks from Canada, as well as to attacks upon it ; but when it had 
been traveled, there were to the southward no such strong natural 
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positions confronting the assail- 
ant. Attacks from the south 
fell upon the front, or at best 
upon the flank, of the. line of 
the St. Lawrence. Attacks from 
Canada took New York and its 
dependencies in the rear. 

These elements of natural 
strength, in the militaiy con- 
ditions of the North, were im- 
pressed upon the minds of the 
Americans by tlie prolonged re- 
sistance of Canada to the greatly 
superior numbers of the British 
Colonists in the previous wars. 
Regarded, therefore, as a base 
for attacks, of a kind with which 
they were painfully familiar, but 
to be undergone now under 
disadvantages of numbers and 
power never before experienced, 
it was desirable to gain posses- 
sion of the St. Lawrence and its 
posts l^efore they were strength- 
ened and garrisoned. At this 
outset of hostilities, the Ameri- 
can insurgents, knowing clearly 
their own minds, possessed the 
advantag-e of the initiative over 
the British government, which 
still hesitated to use against 
those whom it styled rebels the 
preventive measures it would 
have taken at once against a 
recognised enemy. 

Under these circumstances, 
in May, 1775, a body of two hun- 
dred and seventy Americans, led 
by Ethan Allen and Benedict 
Arnold, seized the posts of Ti- 
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concleroga and Crown Point, w'liicli were inadequately garrisoned. 
These are on the upper waters of Lake Cliain|)laiii, where it is less 
than a third of a mile wide ; Ticonderoga being on [i peninsula 
formed by the lake and the inlet from Lake George, Crown Point 
on a promontory twelve miles lower down. They were recognised 
positions of importance, and advanced posts of the British in pre- 
vious wars. A schooner being found there, Arnold, who had been 
a seaman, embarked in her and hurried to the foot of the lake. 
The wind failed him when still thirty miles from St. John’s, another 
fortified post on the lower narrows, where the lake gradually tapers 
down to the lliclielieu Eiver, its outlet to the St. Lawrence. Unaljle 
to advance otherwise, Arnold took to his boats with thirty men, pulled 
throughout the night, and at six o’clock on the following morning 
surprised the post, in which were only a sergeant and a dozen men. 
He reaped the rewards of celerity. The i3risoners informed him that 
a considerable body of troops was expected from Canada, on its way 
to Ticonderoga; and this force in fact reached St. John’s on the 
next day. When it arrived, Arnold was gone, having carried off a 
sloop which he foimd there and destroyed everything else that could 
float. By such trifling means two active officers had secured the 
temporary control of the lake and of its southern approaches. There 
being no roads, the British, debarred from the water line, were una1)le 
to advance. Sir Guy Caiieton, Governor and Connnaiider-in-Chief in 
Canada, strengthened the works at St. John’s, and built a schooner; 
but his force was inadequate to meet that of the Americans. 

The seizure of the two posts, being an act of offensive war, was 
not at once pleasing to the American Congress, which still clung 
to the hope of reconciliation; but events were marching rapid 1)', 
and ere summer was over the invasion of Canada was ordered. Cn 
September 4th, General Montgomery, appointed to that enterprise, 
embarked at Crown Point with two thousand men, and soon after- 
wards appeared befoi*e St. John’s, which, after prolonged operations, 
capitulated on the ord of November. On the 13th Montgomery en- 
tered Montreal, and thence pressed down the St. Lawrence to Pointe 
aux Trembles, twenty miles above Quebec. There he joined Armrld, 
who in the month of October had crossed the northern wilderness, 
between the head waters of the Kennebec River and the St. Law- 
rence. On the way he had endured immense privations, losing live 
hundred men of the twelve hundred with wdmm he started ; and 
upon arriving opposite Quebec, on the 10th of November, three 
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days liad Leeii unavoidaldy spent in collecting boats to pass tlie 
river. Crossing on tlie nigbt ot‘ the 13tli, tbis adventurous soldier 
and his little command climbed the Heights of Abraham by the 
same path that had served Wolfe so well sixteen years l)efore. 
With characteristic audacity he summoned the place. The demand 
of course was refused ; but that Carletoii did not fall at once up<m 
the little band of seven hundred that l)earded him shows by how 
feeble a tenure Great Britain then held Canada. Immediately after 
the junction Montgomery advanced on Quebec, where he appeared 
on the 5th of December. Winter having already begun, and neither 
his numbers nor his equipments being adequate to regular siege 
operations, he very properly decided to try the desperate chance of 
an assault upon the strongest fortress in America. This was made 
on the night of December 31st, 1775. Whatever possibility of suc- 
cess there may have been, vanished with the death of Montgomery, 
who fell at the head of his men. 

The American army retired three miles up the river, went into 
winter-quarters, and established a land Ijlockade of Quebec, which 
Avas cut off from the sea by the ice. For five months,” wrote 
Carleton to the Secretary for War, on the 14th of May, 1776, “this 
tOAvn has been closely invested by the rebels.” From this unpleasant 
position it was relieved on the 6th of j\tay, when signals were ex- 
changed between it and the Surprise^ the advance ship of a squadron 
under Captain Charles Douglas,^ which had sailed from England on 
the 11th of March. Arriving off the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
cm the morning of April 12th, Douglas found ice extending nearly 
twenty miles to sea, and packed too closely to admit of Avorking 
through it by dexterous steering. The urgency of the case not ad- 
mitting delay, he ran his ship, the /sfs, 50, Avith a speed of five knots, 
against a large piece of ice about ten or tAvelve feet thick, to test the 
effect. The ice, probably softened by salt Avater and salt air, Avent 
to ])ieces. “ Encouraged by this experiment,” continues Douglas, 
someAvliat magnificently, “Ave thought it an enterprise worthy an 
English ship of the line in our King and country’s sacred cause, and 
an effort due to the gallant defenders of Quebec, to make the attempt 
of pressing her by force of sail, through the thick, broad, and closely 
connected fields of ice, to Avhich AAm saw no bounds toAAairds the AAnst- 
ern part of our horizon. Before night (Avhen blowing a snoAwstorm, 

1 Fiither of the late Sir HoAvard Douglas. He died a Rear-A.duiii'al and 
Baronet in 1789. 
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we "brought- to, or rather stopped), we had penetrated about eight 
leagues into it, describing our path all the way with bits of the 
sheathing of the ship’s bottom, and sometimes pieces of the cutwater, 
but none of the oak plank ; and it was pleasant enough at times, 
when we stuck fast, to see Lord Petersham exercising his troops on 
the crusted surface of that fluid througli which the ship Lad so 
recently sailed.” It took nine days of this work to reach Anticosti 
Island, after which the ice seems to have given no more trouble; 
but further delay was occasioned by fogs, calms, and head winds. 

Upon the arrival of tlie sliips of war the Americans at once 
retreated. During the rvinter, though reinforcements must have 
been received from time to time, they had wasted from exposure, 
and from small-pox, which ravaged the camp. On the 1st of May 
the returns showed nineteen hundred men present, of whom only a 
thousand Avere fit for duty. There were then on hand but three 
days’ piwisions, and none other nearer than St. John’s. The in- 
liabitaiits Avonld of course render no further assistance t(j the Ameri- 
cans after the ships arrived. The Na^y had again decided the fate 
of Canada, and was soon also to determine that of Lake Cliamjjlain. 

When Uvo hundred troops had landed from the ships, Carlcton 
marched out, to see,” he said, what these mighty boasters Avere 
about.” The sneer Avms unAAmrthy a man of his generous character, 
for the boasters lunl endured much for faint chances of success ; and 
the smallness of the reinforcement Avhieh encouraged him to act 
shows either an extreme prudence on his part, or the iiarroAV margin 
by which Quebec escaped. He found the enemy busy Avitli prejAara- 
tions for retreat, and upon his appearance they abandoned their 
camp. Their forces on the tAVo sides of the river being iiOAV sepa- 
rated by the enemy’s shipping, the Americans retired first to Sorel, 
AAliere the Richelieu enters the St. Lawrence, and thence continued 
to fall back by gradual stages. It aa^s not until June 15th that 
Arnold quitted Montreal ; and at the end of June the united force 
was still on the C'anadian side of the present border line. On the 8rd 
of July it reached CroAvn Point, in a pitiable state from small-pox 
and destitution. 

Both parties began at once to prepare for a contest upon Lake 
Champlain. The Americans, small as their flotilla was, still kept the 
superiority ol>taiiied for them by Arnold’s promptitude a year before. 
On the 25tli of .Tune the American General Sclinyler, commanding 
the Northern Department, Avrote : “We have happily such a naval 
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superiority on Lake Cliamplain, tliat I liaye a eonfideiit hope the 
enemy will not appear upon it this campaign, especially as our force 
is increasing by the adtlition of gondolas, two nearly finished. Aniohl, 
however," — whose technical knowledge caused him to he intrusted 
with the naval preparations, — ‘‘says that 300 carpenters should he 
employed and a large number of gondolas, row-galleys, etfi., be built, 
twenty or thirty at least. There is great dihiculty in getting the 
carpenters needed.” Arnold’s ideas were indeed on a scale worthy 
of the momentous issues at .stake. “ To augment our navy on the 
lake appears to me of the utmost importance. There is water be- 
tween Crown Point and Pointe an Per for vessels of the largest size. 
I am of opinion that row-galleys are the be.st construction and ciiea[i- 
est for this lake. Perhaps it may lie well to have one frigate of 30 
guns. She may carry 18-poiinders on the Lake, and be superior to 
any vessel that can be Imilt or floated from St. John’s.” 

Unfortunately for the Americans, their resources in men aiid 
means were far inferior to those of their opponents, who were able 
eventually to carry out, though on a somewhat smaller scale, Arnold’s 
idea of a sailing ship, strictly so called, of force as yet unknown in 
inland waters. Such a ship, aided as she was by two consorts of 
some^^’hat similar character, dominated the Lake as soon as she was 
afloat, reversing all tlie conditions. To place and ecpiip her, however, 
required time, invaluable time, during which Arnold’s two schooners 
exercised control. “ If we could have begun our expedith)ii b >ur 
weeks earlier,” wrote Baron Piedesel, the commander of the Genutin 
contingent with Carleton, after examining the American position at 
Ticonderoga, “ I am satisfied that everything would have been ended 
this year (1776) ; but, not having shelter nor other necessary things, 
we were unable to remain at the other [southern] end of Chamjdain.” 
So delay favours the defence, and changes i.ssues. What would have 
been the elfeet upon the American cause if, simultaueously with the 
loss of New York, August 20th-September 15th, had come the news 
that Ticonderog-a, whose repute for strength stood high, had also 
fallen? Nor was this all; for in that event, the jJan which was 
wrecked in 1777 by Sir William Howe’s ill-conceived expedition to 
the Chesapeake, would doubtless have been carried out in 1776. In 
a conteniporaiy English paper occurs the following significant item : 
“London, September 26th, 1776. xldvices liaA’e been received here 
from Canada, dated August 12th, that General Burgoyne’s army has 
found it impracticable to get aero.ss the lakes this season. The naval 
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force of the Provincials is too great for them to conteiicl with at 
present. They must build larger' vessels for this purpose, and these 
cannot he ready before next summer. The design icas ^ that the two 
armies commanded by Generals Howe and Burgoyne should co- 
(j[)erate ; that they should both be on the Hudson River at the same 
time ; that they should join about Albany, and thereby cut off all 
communication between the northern and southern Colonies.” ^ 

As Arnold’s more ambitious scheme could not be realised, he had 
to content himself with gondolas and galleys, for the force he was 
to command as well as to build. The jmecise difference between the 
two kinds of rowing vessels thus distinguished by name, the writer 
lias not been able to ascertain. The gondola was a flat-bottomed boat, 
and inferior in nautical qualities — speed, handiness, and seaworthi- 
ness — to the galleys, which probably were keeled. The latter cer- 
tainly carried sails, and ma}' have been capable of beating to windward. 
Arnold preferred them, and stopped the building of gondolas. “ The 
galleys,” he wrote, “ are cjuick moving, which will give us a great 
advantage in the open lake,” The complements of the galleys were 
eighty men, of the gondolas forty-five ; from which, and from their 
batteries, it may be inferred that the latter were between one third 
and one half the size of the former. The armaments of the two were 
alike in character, but those of the gondolas much lighter. American 
accounts agree with Captain Douglas’s report of one galley Gapture<l 
by the British. In the bows, an 18 and a 12-pounder ; in the stern, 
2 nines ; in broadside, from 4 to 6 sixes. There is in this a some- 
what droll reminder of the disputed merits of Ijow, stern, and 
hroad.side fire, in a modern iron-clad; and the practical conclusion 
is much the same. The gondolas had one 12-pounder and 2 sixes. 
All the vessels of both parties carried a number of swivel guns. 

Amid the many difficulties which lack of resources imposed upon 
all American undertakings, Arnold succeeded in getting afloat with 
three schooners, a sloop, and five gondolas, on the 20th of August. 
He cruised at the upper end of Champlain till the 1st of September, 
when he moved rapidly north, and on the 3rd anchored in the lower 
narrow's, twenty-five miles above St. John’s, stretching his line from 
shore to shore. Scouts had kept him informed of the progress of 
the British naval preparations, so that he knew that there was no 
immediate danger; wdiile an advanced position, maintained wdth a 
bold front, wmuld certainly prevent recomioissances by water, and 
^ Author’s italics. 2 JJcTOembra^icer, iv. 291. 
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possibly might impose somewhat upon the enemy. The latter, liow- 
ever, erected ])atteries on each side of the anchorage, compelling 
Arnold to fall hack to the Iwoader Lake. He then had soundings 
taken about Yalcoiir Island, and between it and the western shure ; 
that being the position in which he intended to make a stand. He 
retired thither on the "23rd of September. 

The British on their side had contended with no less obstacles 
than their adversaries, though of a somewhat different eharacte]*. 
To get car[)enters and materials to build, and seanieii to man, were 
the chief difficulties of the Americans, the necessities of the sea- 
board conceding but partially the demands made upon it ; liiit their 
vessels were built upon the shores of the Lake, and launched into 
navigable waters. A large fleet of transports and ships of war in 
the St. Lawrence supplied tlie British Avith adequate resources, Avhich 
Avere utilised judiciously and energetically by Captain Douglas ; but 
to get these to the Lake Avas a long and arduous task. A great 
part of the Richelieu River Avas shoal, and obstructed by rapids. 
The point where Lake navigation began Avas at St. John’s, to Avhich 
the nearest approach, h}- a hundred-ton schooner, from the St. Luav- 
rence, Avas Chambly, ten miles IjeloAV. Flat-boats and long-boats 
could lie dragged up stream, but vessels of any size had to be trans- 
ported by land ; and the engineers found the roadlied too soft in 
places to liear the Aveight of a hundred tons. Under Douglas’s direc- 
tions, the planking and frames of two schooners AA'^ere taken doAAUi 
at Ohamhly, and cai-ricd round by road to St. John’s, where tliej^ 
were again ]iut together. At Quebec he found building a new hull, 
of one hundred and eighty tons. This he took apart nearly to the 
keel, sliipping the frames in tliirty long-boats, AAdiich the transport 
captains consented to surrender, together Avith their carpenters, for 
service on the Lake. Drafts from the ships of Avar, and volunteers 
from the transports, furnished a body of seven hundred seamen for 
the same em})loyment, — a force to Avhich the Americans could op- 
ptose nothing equal, commanded as it aa^s by regular naval officers. 
The largest vessel aa'us ship-rigged, and had a battery of eighteen 
12-pounders ; she AAuas called the Inflexible^ and Avas commanded b}' 
Lieutenant John Sclianck. The tAVO schooners, Maria, Lieutenant 
Starke, and Garlcton, Lieutenant James Richard Dacres, carried re- 
spectively fourteen and tAvelve f)-p)Ouiiders. These were the backlione 
of the British flotilla. There Avere also a radeau, the Thunderer, and 
a large gondola, the Loyal Convert, both heaAuly armed; but, being 
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equally lieavy of moTemeiit, they do uot appear to have played any im- 
portant part. Besides these, when the expedition started, there were 
twenty gimboats, each carrying one iieldpiece, from twenty-hjiu's to 
9-poiinders ; or, in some eases, howitzers.^ 

“By all these means,” wrote Douglas on July 21st, “our acquir- 
ing' an absolute dominion over Lake Champlain is ]iot doubted of.” 
The expectation was perfectly sound. With a working breeze, the 
Injlciihk alone couhl sweep the Lake clear of all that floated on it. 
But the element of time remained. From the day of this writing 
till that on which be saw the Inflexible leave St. John’s, Octoljer 
4th, was over ten weeks ; and it was uot until the 9th that Carletoii 
was ready to advance with the squadron. By that time the Ameri- 
can troops at the head of the Lake had increased to eiglit or ten 
thousand. The British land force is reported ^ as thirteen thousand, 
of which six thousand were in garrison at St. John’s and else- 
where. 

Arnold’s last reinforcements reached him at Valcour on tlio Gth 
of Octiher. On that day, and in the action of the 11th, he had with 
him all the American A'essels on the Lake, except one schooner and 
one galley. His force, thus, was two schooners and a sloop, broad- 
side vessels, besides four galleys and eight gondolas, which may lie 
assumed reasonably to have depended on their bow guns ; there, at 
least, was their heaviest fire. Thus reckoned, his flotilla, disposed to 
the best advantage, could bring into action at one time, 2 eighteens, 
13 twelves, 1 nine, 2 sixes, 12 fours, and 2 2-poiiiiders, independent 
of swiA’els ; total, 32 guns, out of eighty-four that were mounted in 
fifteen vessels. To this the British had to oppose, in three bi'oadside 
vessels, 9 twelves and 13 sixes, and in twenty gunboats, 20 other 
brass guns, “ from twenty-fours to nines, some with howitzers ; ” 
total, 42 guns. In this statement the radeau and gondola have not 
])een included, Ijecause of their unmanageableness. Included as 
broadside vessels, they would raise the British armament — by 3 
twenty-fours, 3 twelves, 4 nines, and a howitzer — to a total of 63 
guns. Actually, they could be brought into action only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and are more xDroperly omitted. 

1 The nwleau had six 24-pounders, six 12’s, and two howitzers; the gondola, 
seven O-poxinders. The particulars of armament are from Douglas’s letters. 

- By American reports. Beatson gives the force sent out, in the spring of 1770, 
as 13,357. (‘Mil. and Xav. Memoirs/ vi. 44.) 

® Douglas’s letters. 
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These minutiai are necessary for the proper appreciation of what 
Captain Douglas justly called a momentous event.” It -was a strife 
of pigmies for the ^nize of a continent, and the leaders are entitled 
to full credit hotli for their antecedent energy and for their dispo- 
sitions in the contest ; not least the unhapx3y man who, having done 
so much to save his country, afterwards blasted his name by a trea- 
son unsurpassed in modeiii war. Energy and audacity iiad so far 
preserved the Lake to the Americans; Arnold determined to have 
one more try of the chances. He did not know the full force of 
the enemy, but he expected that “ it would be very formidable, if 
not equal to ours.” ^ The season, however, was so near its end that 
a severe check would equal a defeat, and would i3ostpone Carleton's 
further advance to the next spring. Besides, what was the worth of 
such a force (is the American, such a flotilla, under the guns of Ticon- 
deroga, the Lake being lost? It was eminently a case for taking 
chances, even if tlio detachment should be sacrificed, as it was. 

Arnold’s original purpose had been to light under way ; and it 
was from this jooinfc of view that he valued the galleys, because of 
their inoljility. It is uncertain when he first learned of the rig and 
battery of the Inflcjiible ; but a good look-out was kept, and the 
British squadron -was sighted from Valcour when it quitted the nar- 
rows. It may have been seen even earlier ; for Carleton had been 
informed, erroneously, that the Americans were near Grand Island, 
which led Ijim to incline to that side, and so open out Valcour 
sooner. The British anchored for the night of October 10th, be- 
tween Grand and Long ^ Islands. Getting under way next morning, 
tliey stood up the Lake with a strong north-east wind, keeping along 
Grand Island, upon which their attention doubtless was fastened by 
the intelligence which they had received ; but it was a singular negli- 
gence thus to run to leeward with a fair wind, without thorough 
scouting on both hands. The consequence was that the American 
flotilla was not discovere<l until Valcour Island, which is from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and eighty feet high tlirougli- 
out its two miles of length, was so far passed that the attack had 
to be made from the south, — from leeward. 

^ Douglas thought that the appearance of the Inflexible was a complete surprise; 
hut Arnold had been informed that a third vessel, larger than the schooners, was 
being set uji. With a man of his character, it is impossible to be sure, from his 
letters to his superior, how much he knew, or what he withheld. 

- Now called North Hero. 
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When tlie British were first made out, Arnold’s second in com- 
mand, Watcr1.)iny, urged that in view of the enemy’s superiority the 
flotilla should get under way at once, and fight them “ on a retreat 
in the main Lake ; the harhor being disadvantageous “ to fight a 
uumher so much superior, and the enemy being able to surround us 
on every side, we lying between an island and the main.” With 
sounder judgment, Arnold decided to hold on. A retreat before 
square-rigged sailing vessels having a fair wind, by a heterogeneous 
force like his own, of unequal speeds and batteries, could result 
only in disaster. Concerted fire and successful escape were alike 
improhalile ; and besides, escape, if feasible, was but throwing up the 
game. Better trust to a steady, well-ordered position, developing 
the utmost lire. If the enemy discovered him, and came in by the 
iKjrtherii entrance, there was a five-foot knoll in mid-channel which 
might fetch the biggest of them up; if, as proved to be the case, 
the island should be passed, and the attack should be made fj'om 
leeward, it probably would be partial and in disorder, as also hap- 
pened. The cori-ectness of Arnold’s decision not to chance a retreat 
was shown in the i-etreat of two days later. 

Ahilcoiir is on the west side of the Lake, about three quarters 
of a mile from the main; but a peninsula projecting from the island 
at mid-length narrow's this interval to a half-mile. From the ac- 
counts, it is clear that the American flotilla lay south of this penin- 
sula. Arnold liad, therefore, a reasonable hope that it might be 
passed undetected. Writing to Gates, the commander-iii-chief at 
Tieonderoga, he said : There is a good harbor, and if the enemy 
venture up the Lake it will be impossible for them to take advan- 
tage of our situation. If w^e succeed in our attack upon them, it 
wdll be impossible for any to escape. If we are worsted, our retreat 
is open and free. In case of wind, which generally blows fresh at 
this season, our craft wdll make good weather, wdiile theirs cannot 
keep the Lake.” It is apparent from this, written three weeks be- 
fore the battle, tliat he then was not expecting a force materially 
different from his own. Later, he describes his position as being 
in a small bay on the west side of the island, as near together as 
possible, and in such a fonn that few vessels can attack us at the 
same time, and those will be exposed to the fire of the whole 
fleet.” Though he unfortunately gives no details, he evidently had 
sound tactical ideas. The formation of the anchored vessels is de- 
scribed by the British officers as a half-moon. 
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When the British discovered the enemy, they hunled up for 
them. Arnold ordered one of his schooners, the Jbnjul and 

the four galleys, to get under way; the two other scdmoners and 
the eight gondolas remaining at their anchors. The Hoijal Hunujc^ 
dropping to leeward, — by bad management, Arnold says, — came, 
apparently unsui;)ported, under the distant lire of the InjUxiUe, as 
she drew under the lee of Valcour at 11 followed by the 

Gaiicton, and at greater distance by the Maria and the gunboa.ts. 
Three shots from the ship’s 12-pounders struck the Iloyal 
which then ran ashore on the southern point of the island. The 
Inflexible^ followed closely by the Qarlcton, continued on, but tired 
only occasionally ; showing that Arnold was kee}>ing Iiis galleys in 
hand, at long Ijowls, — as small vessels with one eighteen should 1)e 
kept, when confronted with a broadside of nine guns. Between 
the island and the main the north-east wind doubtless drew more 
northerly, adverse to the ships’ approach ; but, a flaw off the cliffs 
taking the fore and aft sails of the Qarlcton, slie fetched “■nearly into 
the middle of the re1)el half-moon, where Lieutenant J. K. Dacres in- 
trepidly anchored with a spring on her cable."’ fl’he M(tri(i, on board 
which was Carleton, together with Commander Thomas Pringle, 
commanding the flotilla, was to leeward when the chase began, and 
could not get into close action that day. By this time, seventeen 
of the twenty gunboats had come up, and, after silencing the Boi/nl 
pulled up to within point-blank range of the American flotilla. 
“ The cannonade was tremendous,” wn-otc Baron Riedesel. Lieutenant 
Edward Longcroft, of the radeau Thunderer^ not being aide to get his 
raft into action, went with a boat’s crew on hoard the Iloyal Savayc^ 
and for a time turned her guns upon her former friends ; hut the fire 
of the latter forced him again to abandon lier; and it seemed so likely 
that slie might he retaken that she was set on fire by Lieutenant 
Starke of the Maria, when already “ two rebel boats were very near 
her. She soon after blew np.” The American guns converging on 
the Carleton in her central position, she suffered severely. Her eom- 
mander, Lieutenant Dacres, was knocked senseless ; another officer 
lost an arm ; only Mr. Edward Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, 
remained tit for duty. The spring being shot away, she swung bows 
on to tlie enemy, and her fire was thu.s silenced. Capdain Pringle 
signalled to her to withdraw ; but she was unable to obey. To pay 
her head off the right way, Pellew liimself had to get out on the 
howsp)rit under a heavy fii’e of musketry, to liear the jib over to 
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windward; but to make sail seems to liave Ijeeii impossible. Two 
artillei’}- boats rrere sent to lier assistance, “wliich towed lier off 
throngli a very thick fire, until out of farther reach, much to thii 
honour of ^Ir. John Curling and IMr. Patrick Cariiegy, master’s mate 
and midslnpman of the Isis, who conducted them ; and of Mr. 
Edward Pellew, mate of the Blonde, who threw the tow-rope from 
the Carktons bowsprit.” ^ This service on board the Garleton started 
Pellew on his road to fortune ; but, singularly enough, the lieutenancy 
promised him in consequence, by both the First Lord and Lord Howe, 
was delayed by the fact that he stayed at the front, instead of going 
to the rear, where he would have been wdthiii their jurisdiction.” ^ 
The Carhton had tw'o feet of water in the hold, and had lost eight 
killed and six wounded, — about half her erewg — when she anchored 
out of fire. In this small but stirring business, the Americans, in 
addition to the Boyal Hmagc, had lost one gondola. Besi<les the 
injuries to the Oarleton, a British artillery boat, commanded by a 
German lieutenant, was sunk. Towards evening the Inflexible got 
wdthin point-blank shot of the Americans, when five broadsides,” 
wuote Douglas, ‘’'•silenced their Avhole line,” One fresh ship, with 
scantling for sea-goiiig, and a concentrated battery, has an un(j[UeS“ 
tinned advantage over a dozen light-huilt craft, carrying one or two 
guns each, and already several hours engaged. 

At nightfall the Inflexible dropped out of range, and the Britisli 
squadron anchored in line of battle across the southern end of the 
passage between the island and the main; some vessels were (3X- 
tended also to the eastward, into the open Lake. ‘‘ The best part 
of my intelligenee,” wrote Burgoyne next day from St. John’s, to 
Douglas at Quebec, “is that our whole fleet was formed in line 
above the enemy, and consequently they must have surrendered this 
morning, or given us battle on our own terms. The Indians and 
light troops are abreast with the fleet ; they cannot, therefore, escape 
by land.” The British scj[iiadroii sharing tliis confidence, a proper 
look-ont was not kept. The American leader immediately held a 
conference with his officers, and decided to attempt a retreat, “ whieli 
was done with such secrecy,” writes Wateibury, “that w'^e went 
through them entirely undiscovered.” The movement began at 
7 p.M., a gi'illcy leading, the gondolas and schooners following, and 
Ariiold and Ms second hriugiiig up the rear in the tw^o heaviest gal- 
leys. This delicate operation was favoured by a heavy fog, which 
^ Douglas’s letter. 2 Saiulwicli to Pellew. 
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did not clear till next morning at eiglit -Vs tlie Amerieaiis stol*- 
l)y, tliej could not see any of the hostile ships. liy daylight the^' 
were out of sight of the British. Riedesel, speaking of this eTont, 
says, “ The sliips anchored, secure of the enemy, who stole off 
during the night, and sailing round the left wing, aided hy a 
favonrahle wind, escaped under darkness.” The astonishment next 
morning, he continues, was great, as w’-as Caiieton’s rage. The lat- 
ter started to x^ursiie in such a hurry that he forgot to leave orders 
for the troops which had been landed ; hut, failing to discover the 
fugitives, he returned and remained at Valcour till nightfall, when 
scouts brought word that the enemy were at SclinylerVs Island, eight 
miles above. 

Tlie retreat of the Americans had been embarrassed hy their 
injuries, and h}^ the wind coming out ahead. They were oljliged to 
anchor on the 12tli to repair damages, both linils' and sails having 
suffered severely. Arnold took the xDrecaiition to write to Crown 
Point for bateaux, to tow in case of a southerly wind; but time was 
not allowed for these to arrive. Two gondolas had to he sunk on 
account of their injuries, making three of that class so far lost. The 
retreat was resumed at 2 p.m., but the breeze was fresh from the 
southward, and the gondolas made very little way. At evening the 
British chased again. That night the wind moderated, and at day- 
break the American flotilla was twenty-eight miles from Crown 
Point, — fourteen from Valcour, — having still five miles’ start. 
Later, however, hy Arnold’s report, “ the wind again breezed up to 
the southward, so that we gained very little either by beating or row- 
ing. At the same time the enemy took a fresh breeze from north- 
east, and, hy the time we had reached Split Rock, were alongside of 
us.” The galleys of Arnold and Waterhuiy, the Congress and the 
Washington, had throughout kept in the rear, and now received the 
brunt of the attack, made hy the Inflexible and the two scliooners, 
which had entirely distanced their sluggish consorts. This fight -was 
in the upper narrows, where tlie Lake is from one to three miles 
wide ; and it lasted, by Arnold’s report, for five glasses (two hours 
and a half),’- the Americans continnally retreating, until about ten 
miles from Crown Point. There, the Washington having struck 
some time before, and final escape being impossible, Arnold ran his 
own galley and four gondolas ashore in a small creek on the east 
side ; pulling to windward, witli the cool judgment that had marked 
^ Beatson, ^ Hay. and !Mil, Memoirs,’ says two hours. 
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all Ills conduct, so that the enemy could not follow him — (?xcL‘[)i, in 
small boats with wliich he could deal. There he set his vessels on 
fire, and stood by them until assured that they wouhl blo’w up with 
their flags flying. He then i‘etreated to Crown Point through the 
woods, “ despite the savages ; ” a phrase which concludes this singu- 
lar aquatic contest with a quaint touch of local colour. 

In three days of fighting and retreating the Americans laid lost 
one schooner, two galleys, and seven gondolas, — in all, ten vessels 
out of. fifteen. The killed and wounded amounted to over tfighty, 
twenty odd of whom were in Arnold’s galley. The original force, 
numbering seven hundred, had been decimated. Considering its raw 
material and the recency of its organisation, words can sea-uady e.vag- 
gerate the heroism of the resistance, which undoubtedly de])eiided 
chiefly upon the personal military <pialities of the leader, d'lie Brit- 
ish loss in Idlled and wounded did not exceed forty. 

The little American navy on C'hamplaiii was wiped out; but 
nev^er had any force, big or small, lived to better [)ur])oso or died 
more gloriously: for it had saved the Lake for that year. Whatever 
deductions ma}^ be made for Iflunders, and for circumstanec.'s of liverv' 
character, which made the British campaign of .1777 abortive and 
disastrous, and so led directly to the Ameriiain alliance with Pra,nc(‘ 
in 1778, the delay, with all that it involved, was oblaintid by the 
Lake campaign of 1770, On October loth, two days after .Arnuhrs 
final defeat, Clirleton dated a letter to Douglas from before Crown 
Point, whence the American garrison was withdrawn. A we(ik later 
Riedesel arrived, and wrote tliat, “ were our whole army here it 
would be an easy matter to drive the enemy from their entrench- 
ments,” at Ticonderoga, and — as has been ([noted alixaidy — four 
weeks sooner would have insured its fall. It is but a coincidence 
that just four weeks had been required to set up the hiJk.dUe at St. 
John’s ; but it tjqjifies the whole story. Save for Arnold's flotilla, 
the Wo British schooners would have settled the business. “ Upon 
the whole, Sir,” wrote Douglas in his final letter from Quebec before 
sailing for England, “ I scruple not to say, that had not General Car- 
leton authorised me to take the extraordinary measure of sendiiig u]> 
the Inflexible from Quebec, things could not this year have been 
Inought to so glorious a conclusion on Lake Chanqflain.'’ Douglas 
further showed the importance attached to this success by men of 
that dajy by sending a special message to the Biitish am])assador at 
Madrid, “presuming that the early knowledge of this great event 
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in the soiitliern parts of Eiirox^e may Le of advantage to His Majes- 
ty’s service.’’ That the opinion of the government was similtir iiiay 
be inferred from the numerous rewards bestowed. Caiieton was 
made a Knight of the Bath, and Douglas a baronet. 

In no case where the British and the Americans have met upon 
the water, has a serious charge of x>ersonal misconduct been proved 
against any individual ; and the gallantry shown upon occasion Ijy 
both sides up)on Lake Chainxdain in 1776, is evident from tlio ibrc- 
going narrative. With regard to the direction of movements, — tiie 
skill of the tAvo leaders, — the same equal credit cannot be assigned. 
It was a A^ery serious blunder, on October 11th, to run to leeAAnrd, 
jjassing a concealed enemy, undetected, ux)on Avaters so j)erfeetly Avell 
knoAVii as those of Ohanqilain AAnre ; it having been the scene of fre- 
quent British oj;)erations in previous Avars. OiAdiig to this, “ the 
Maria^ because of her distant situation (from Avhich tlie Infle.cilth 
and CarUton had chased by signal) when the rebels Avere first dis- 
covered, and baffling AAonds, could not get into close action.” ^ For 
the same reason the Inflexible could not sux)port the Carldon. The 
Americans, in the aggregate distinctly inferior, AA^ere thus jpennitted 
a concentration of siq^erior force U[)on part of their enemies. It is 
needless to enlarge iqDon the mortifying incident of Arnold’s escape 
that evening. To liken small things to great, — ahvays profitable 
ill military analysis, — it resembled Hood’s slqiping aiAvay from de 
Grasse at St. Kitts. 

In conduct and courage, Arnold’s behaviour AAais excellent through- 
out. Without enlarging upon the energy AAhicli created the flotilla, 
and the breadth of vieAV Avhich suggested x>reparations that he could 
not enforce, admiration is due to his recognition of the fact — im- 
plicit in deed, if unexpressed in Avord — that the one use of the 
navy Avas to contest the control of the Avater ; to impose delay, even 
if it could not secure ultimate victory. No Avords could say more 
clearly than do his actions that, under the existing conditions, the 
navy Avas useless, except as it contributed to that end ; Avalueless, if 
buried in port. Upon this rests the merit of his bold advance into 
the lower narroAVs; upon this his choice of the strong defensHe 
jiosition of Valcour; upon this his refusal to retreat, as urged by 
Waterbury, Avhen the full force of the enemy AA'as disclosed, — a 

^ Douglas’s letters. The sentence is awkward, but carefully compared with the 
copy in the author’s hands. Douglas says, of the details he gives, that “ they have 
been collected Avith the most scrupulous circumspection.” 

Toi. in —24 
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decision justified, or rather, illustrated, the advantages which the 
accidents of the day threw into his hands. His personal gallantly 
was conspicuous there as at all times of his life. “ His countrymen,” 
said a generous enemy of that day, “ chiefly gloried in the dangerous 
attention whieh he paid to a nice point of honour, in keeping his flag 
flying, and not quitting his galley till she was in flames, lest the 
enemy should have boarded, and struck it.” It is not the least of 
the injuries done to his nation in after years, that he should have 
silenced this boast and effaced this glorious record by so black an 
infamy. 

With the destruction of the flotilla ends the naval story of the 
Lakes during the War of the American Revolution, Satisfied that 
it was too late to proceed against Ticonderoga that year, Carloton 
withdrew to St. John’s and went into winter-quarters. 'Lhe follow- 
ing year the enterprise was resumed under General Burgoyne ; but 
Sir William Howe, instead of co-operating by an advance up the 
Hudson, which was the plan of 1776, carried his army to Chesapeake 
Bay, to act thence against Philadelphia. Burgoyne took Ticonde- 
roga and forced his way as far as Saratoga, sixty miles from Ticon- 
deroga and thirty from Albany, where Howe should have met him. 
There he was brought to a stand by the army wliich the Americans 
had collected, found himself unable to advance or to retreat, and was 
forced to lay down his arms on October 17th, 1777. The garrisons left 
by him at Ticonderoga and Crown Point retired to Canada, and the 
posts were re-occupied by the Americans. No further contest took 
place on the Lake, though the British vessels remained in control of 
it, and showed themselves from time to time up to 1781. With the 
outbreak of war between Great Britain and France, in 1778, tlie scene 
of interest shifted to salt water, and there remained till the end. 

The opening conflict between Great Britain and her North Ameri- 
can Colonies teaches clearly the necessity, too rarely recognised in 
practice, that when a state has decided to use force, the force pro- 
vided should be adequate from the first. It is better to be much too 
strong than a little too weak. Seeing the evident temper of the 
Massachusetts Colonists, force would be needed to execute the Boston 
Port Bill and its companion measures of 1774; for the Port Bill 
especially, naval force. The supplies for 1775 granted only 18,000 
seamen, — 2,000 less than for the previous year. For 1776, 28,000 
seamen were voted, and the total appropriations rose from £5,556,000 
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to £10,154,000 ; but it was then too late. Boston was evacuated by 
tlie British army, 8,000 strong, on the ITtli of March, 1770 ; but 
already, for more than half a year, the spreading spirit of revolt in 
the thirteen Colonies had been encouraged by the sight of the British 
anny cooped up in the town, suffering from want of necessaries, while 
the colonial army blockading it was able to maintain its position, 
because ships laden with stores for the one were captured, and tlie 
cargoes diverted to the use of the other. To secure free and ample 
communications for one’s self, and to interrupt those of the opponent, 
are among the first requirements of war. To carry out the measures 
of the British government a naval force was needed, which should not 
only protect the approach of its own transports to Boston Bay, but 
should prevent access to all coast ports whence supplies could be 
carried to the blockading army. So far from this, the squadron was 
not ecj[ual, in either number or quality, to the work to be done about 
Boston ; and it was not until October, 1775, that the Admiral was 
authorised to capture colonial merchant vessels, which therefore went 
and came unmolested, outside of Bo.ston, carrying often provisions 
which found their way to Washington’s army. 

After evacuating Boston, General Howe retired to Halifax, there 
to await the coming of reinforcements, both military and naval, and 
of his brother Vice-Admiral Lord Howe, appointed to command the 
North American Station. General Howe was commander-in-chief of 
the forces throughout the territory extending from Nova Scotia to 
West Florida; from Halifax to Pensacola. The first operation of 
the campaign was to be the reduction of New York. 

The British government, however, had several objects in view, 
and permitted itself to be distracted from the single-minded prosecu- 
tion of one great undertaking to other subsidiary, and not always 
concentric, operations. Whether the control of the line of the Hud- 
son and Lake Champlain ought to have been sought through opera- 
tions beginning at both ends, is open to argument ; the facts that the 
Americans were back in Crown Point in the beginning of July, and 
that Carletoii’s 13,000 men got no farther than St. John’s that year, 
suggest that the greater part of the latter force would have been 
better employed in New York and New Jersey than about Cham- 
plain. However that may be, the diversion of a third body, respect- 
able in point of numbers, to the Carolinas, is scarcely to be defended 
on military grounds. The government was induced to it by the 
expectation of local support from royalists. That there were con- 
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tjiderable numbers of these in both Colonies is certain ; but ^vin'io 
military ojjeratioiis must take account of political coii{litif>iis, the 
latter should not be allowed to overbalance elementary principles 
of the military art. It is said that General Howe disapproved of 
this ex-centric movement. 

The force destined for the Southern coasts assembled at Cork 
towards the end of 1775, and sailed thence in Jaiiuary, 1776. Tlie 
troops were commanded by Lord Cornwallis, the squadron by Nel- 
son’s early patron, Commodore Su? Peter Parker, whose broad pen- 
nant was hoisted on board the Bristol., 60, Captain John Morris. 
After a boisterous passage, the expedition arrived in May off Cape 
Fear in North Carolina, where it was joined by 2,000 men under Sir 
Fleiiry Clinton, Cornwallis’s senior, whom Howe had detached to the 
southward in January, by the government’s orders. Upon his u.ppear- 
ance, the royalists in North Carolina had risen, headed by the hus- 
band of Flora Macdonald, whose name thirty years Ijefore had ].)een 
associated romantically with the escajDe of the young Pretender, but 
who had afterwards emigrated to America. The risijig, howevmr, 
had been put down, and Clinton had not thought it expe<lient to try 
a serious invasion, in face of the large force assembled to resist him. 
Upon Parker’s coming, it was decided to make an attempt upon 
Charleston, South Carolina. The fleet therefore sailed from Cape 
Pear on the 1st of June, and on the 4th anchored off Charleston Bar. 

Charleston Harbour opens between two of the Sea-Islands whicli 
fringe the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia. On the north is 
Sullivan’s Island, on the south James Island. The bar of the main 
entrance was not abreast the mouth of the port, but some distance 
south of it. Inside the bar, the channel turned to the northward, 
and thence led near Sullivan’s Island, the southern end of which 
was therefore chosen as the site of the rude fort hastily thrown up. 
to meet this attack, and afterwards called Fort Moultrie, from the 
name of the commander. From these conditions, a southerly wind 
was needed to bring ships into action. After sounding and Imoyiiig 
the bar, the transports and frigates crossed on the 7th and anchored 
inside ; but as it was necessary to remove some of the BristoVs guns, 
she could not follow until the 10th. On the 9th Clinton had landed 
in person with five hundred men, and by the 15th all the ti'oops had 
disembarked upon Long Island, next north of Sullivan’s. It was 
understood that the inlet between the two was fordalde, allowing the 
troops to.eo-ojDerate with the naval attack, by diversion or otherwise ; 
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but this proved to be a mistake. The j^assage was seven feet deep 
at low Avater, and there Avere no means for crossing ; eonseciuently a 
small American detachment in the scrub Avood of the island AA'as suf- 
ficient to check any moA'ement in that quarter. The fighting there- 
fore Avas confined to the cannonading of the fort by the ships. 

Circumstances not fully explained caused the attack to be fixed 
for the 23rd; an inoxAportune delay, during AAdiicli the Americans 
AAmre strengthening their still Amry imxAerfect defences. On the 23rd 
the wind Avas mifaAmurable. On the 25th the Escpei'ment^ 50, Cap- 
tain Alexander Scott, arriAmd, crossed the bar, and, after taking in 
her guns again, Avas ready to join in the assault. On the 27th, at 
10 A.M., the shijAS got under AA^ay AAuth a south-east breeze, but this 
shifted soon afterAvards to north-west, and they had to anchor again, 
about a mile nearer to Sullivan’s Island. On the folloAAung day the 
Avind served, and the attack Avas made. 

Ill plan, Fort Moultrie was square, Avith a liastion at each angle. 
In construction, the sides were palmetto logs, dovetailed and bolted 
together, laid in parallel roAvs, sixteen feet apart, and the interspace 
filled Avitli sand. At the time of the engagement, the south and Avest 
fronts Avere finished ; the other fronts Avere only seven feet high, but 
surmounted by thick planks, to be tenable against escalade. Tliirty- 
one guns Avere in place, eighteen and nine pounders, of Avhich tAventy- 
one were on the south face, commanding the channel. "Within was 
a traverse running east and west, XArotecting the gunners from shots 
from the rear ; but there was no such coA^er against enfilading fire, 
in case an enemy’s ship jiassed the fort and anchored above it. “ The 
general oxiinion before the action,” Moultrie says, “and especially 
among sailors, Avas that tAvo frigates Avould be sufficient to knock the 
tOAvn about our ears, iiotAvithstanding our batteries.” Parker may 
have shared this impression, and it may account for his leisure- 
liness. Wlien the action began, the garrison had but tAventy-eight 
rounds for twenty-six cannon, but this deficiency Avas unknown to 
the British. 

Parker’s was that the two 50’s, Bristol and Experiment^ and 
tAvo 28-gun frigates, the Active^ CajAtain William Williams, and the 
Solclap^ CapAtain Thomas Symonds, accompanied by a bomb- vessel, the 
Thuiider, 8, CaxAtaiii James Reid, should engage the main front; 
Avhile tAvo frigates of the same class, the Aetccon, CaxAtain Christopher 
Atkins, and the S//ren^ Caxjtain Christopher Furneaux, Avith a 20-gun 
corvette, the Sphinx^ Captain Anthony Hunt, should pass the fort, 
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anclioring to tlie westward, iip-clianiiel, to protect the heavy vessels, 
against fire-ships, as well as to enfilade the main battery, dhe order 
to weigh was given at 10.30 a.m., when the flood-tide had fairly 
made ; and at 11.15 the AcMve., Bristol.^ and anchored in 

line ahead, in the order named, the Active to the eastward. The 
Solebay lay outside the others, abreast the interval between the 50’s. 
The ships seem to have taken their places skilfully and without con- 
fusion, and their fire, which opened at once, was rapid, well-sustained, 
and well-directed; but their disposition suffered under the radical 
defect that, whether from actual lack of water, or only from fear of 
grounding, they were too far from the works to use grape effectively. 
The sides of shipjs being much weaker than those of shore works, 
while their guns wmre much more numerous, the secret of success 
was to get near enough to beat doAvn the hostile lire by a multitude 
of projectiles. The bomb-vessel Thunder anchored ahead, and out- 
side, of the Active^ south-east by south from the east Imstion of the 
engaged front. Her shells, though well aimed, were ineffective. 
“ Most of them fell within the fort,” Moultrie reported, “but we had 
a morass in the middle, which swallowed them instantly, and those 
that fell in the sand were immediately buried.” During the action, 
the mortar bed broke, disabling the piece. 

Owing to the scarcity of powder, the garrison had positive orders 
not to engage at ranges exceeding four hundred yards. Four or five 
shots were thrown at the Active., while still under sail, but with this 
exception the fort kept silence until the ships anchored, at a distance 
estimated by the Americans to be 350 yards. The word was then 
passed along the platform, “Mind the Commodore; mind the two 
50-gun ships,” — an order which was strictly obeyed, as the losses 
show. The protection of the work proved to be almost j)erfect, — a 
fact which doubtless contributed to the coolness and precision of fire 
vitally essential with such deficient resources. The texture of the 
palmetto wood suffered the balls to sink smoothly into it without 
splintering, so that the facing of the work held well. At times, 
when three or four broadsides struck together, the merlons shook so 
that Moultrie feared they would come bodily in ; but they withstood,, 
and the small loss inflicted was chiefly through the embrasures. The 
flagstaff WAS shot away, falling outside into the ditch, ] 3 ut a young 
sergeant, named Jasper, distinguished himself by jumping after it, 
fetching back and rehoisting the colours under a heavy fire. 

In the squadron an equal gallantry wms shown under circum- 
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stances wliicli made severe demands iii3on endurance. Whatever 
Parker's estimate of the worth of the defences, no trace of vaiii-coii- 
hdeiice appears in his dispositions, which were thorough and taweful, 
as the execution of the main attack was skilful and vigorous. Put 
the ships’ companies had expected an easy victory, and they found 
themselves confronted with a resistance and a punishment as severe 
as were endured l)y the leaders at Trafalgar, and far more prolonged. 
Such conditions impose upon men’s tenacity the additional test of 
surprise and discomfiture. The JSiyenment, though very small for 
a ship of the line, lost 23 killed and 56 wounded, out of a total proh- 
alily not much exceeding 300, while the Bristol, having tlie spring 
shot away, swung with her head to the soutliAvard and her stoim to 
the fort, undergoing for a long time a raking fire to which she co\dd 
make little reply. Tliree several attempts to replace the spring 
were made by Mr. James Saumarez, — afterwards the distinguished 
admiral, then a midshipman, — before the ship was relievi^d from this 
grave disadvantage. Her loss was 40 killed and 71 wounded ; not a 
man escaping of those stationed on the quarter-deck at the beginning 
of the action. Among the injured was the Commodore himself, 
whose cool heroism must have been singularly conspicuous, from the 
notice it attracted in a service Avhere such bearing was not rare. At 
one time when the quarter-deck was cleared and he stood alone tipon 
the poop-ladder, Saumarez suggested to him to come down ; ])ut he 
replied, smiling, “You want to get rid of me, do you?” and refused 
to move. The captain of the ship, John Morris, was mortally 
wounded. With commendable modesty Parker only reported him- 
self as slightly bruised ; but deserters stated that for some days he 
needed the assistance of two men to walk, and that his trousers had 
been torn off him by shot or splinters. The loss in the other ships 
■was only one killed, 14 wounded. The Americans had 87 killed and 
wounded. 

The three vessels assigned to enfilade the main front of the fort 
did not get into position. They ran on the middle ground, owing, 
Parker reported, to the ignorance of the pilots. Two had fouled 
each other before striking. Having taken the bottom on a rising 
tide, two floated in a few hours, and retreated ; but the third, the 
Ar.tccon, 28, sticking fast, was set on fire and abandoned by her offi- 
cers. Before she blew uj), the Americans boarded her, securing her 
colours, bell, and some other trophies. “ Had these ships effected 
their x^urpose," hloultrie reported, “ they would have driven us from 
our guns.” 
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The main division held its ground until long after nightfall, 
firing much of the time, hut stopping at. intervals. After two hours 
it had been noted that the fort replied very slowly, which was attrib- 
uted to its ])eing overborne, instead of to the real cause, the neces- 
sity for sparing ainniunition. For the same reason it was entirely 
silent from 3.30 l\m. to 6, when fire was resumed from only two or 
three guns, whence Parker surmised that the rest had been dis- 
mounted. The Americans were restrained throughout the engage- 
ment by the fear of exhausting entirely their scanty store. 

“ About 9 Parker reported, “ being very dark, great part 

of our ammunition expended, the people fatigued, the tide of ebb 
almost done, no prospect from the eastward (that is, from the army), 
and no possibilit}' of our being of any further service, I ordered the 
ships to withdraw to their former moorings.” Besides the casualties 
among the crew, and severe damage to the hull, the BridoVs main- 
mast, with nine cannon-balls in it, had to be shortened, while the 
mizzen-mast was condemned. The loss of the frigates was imma- 
terial, owing to the garrison’s neglecting them. 

The fight in Charleston Harbour, the first serious contest in 
which ships took part in this war, resembles generically the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, with which the regular land Avarfare had opened a 
year before. Both illustrate the difficulty and danger of a front 
attack, without cover, upon a fortified position, and the advantage 
conferred even upon untrained men, if naturally cool, resolute, and 
intelligent, not only by the protection of a work, but also, it may l)e 
urged, by the recognition of a tangible line up to which to hold, and 
to abandon which means defeat, dishonour, and disaster. It is much 
for untried men to recognise in their surroundings something which 
gives the unity of a common purpose, and thus the coherence which 
discipline imparts. Although there was in Parker’s dispositions 
nothing open to serious criticism, — nothing that can be ascribed to 
undervaluing his op})onent, — and although, also, he had good reason 
to expect from the army active co-operation which he did not get, it 
is probable that he was very much surprised, not only at the tenacity 
of the Americans’ resistance, but at the efficacy of their fire. He 
felt, doubtless, the traditional and natural distrust — and, for the 
most part, the justified distrust — with which experience and prac- 
tice regard inexperience. Some seamen of American birth, who had 
been serving in the Bristol, deserted after the fight. Her crew, 
they reported, said, “We were told the Taiikees would not stand 
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two tires, but we never saw better fellows;” aiul when tlie tire of 
the fort slackened and some cried, They have done figiiting',’’ others 
replied, “ By God, we are glad of it, for we never had such a drul)- 
bing ill our lives.” “ All the coinmoii men of the fleet spoke loudly 
in praise of the garrison,” — a note of admiration so frequent in 
generous enemies that we may be assured that it was echoed on the 
quarter-deck also. They could afford it well, for beyond the natural 
mortification of defeat, there was no stain upon their own record, no 
flinching under the severity of their losses, although a number of 
their own men were comparatively raw, volunteers from the trans- 
ports, whose crews had come forward almost as one man when they 
knew that the complements of the ships were short througii sickness. 
Burke, a friend to both sides, was justified in saying that “ never dhl 
British valour shine more conspicuously, nor did our ships in an 
engagement of the same nature experience so serious an encounter.” 
There were several death- vacancies for lieutenants ; and, as the battle 
of Lake Champlain gave Pellew his first commission, so did that of 
Charleston Harbour give his to Saumarez, who was made lieutenant 
of the Bristol by Parker. Two years later, when the ship had gone 
to JamEiica, he was followed on her quarter-deck by Nelson and Col- 
lingwood, who also received promotion in her from the same hand. 

The attack on Fort Moultrie was not resumed. After necessary 
repairs, the ships of war with the troops went to New York, where 
they arrived on the 4th of August, and took part in the operations 
for the reduction of that place under the direction of the two Howes. 

The occupation of New York Plarbour, and the capture of the 
city were the most conspicuous British successes of the summer and 
fall of 1776. While Parker and Clinton were meeting with defeat 
at Charleston, and Arnold was hurrying the preparation of his flotilla 
on Champlain, the two brothers, General Howe and the Admiral, 
were arriving in New York Bay, invested not only with the powers 
proper to the commanders of great fleets and armies, but also witli 
authority as peace commissioners, to negotiate an amicable arrange- 
ment with the revolted Colonies. 

General Howe had awaited for some time at Halifax the arrival 
of the expected reinforcements, but wearying at last he sailed thence 
on the 10th of June, 1776, with the army then in hand. On the 
25th he himself reached Sandy Hook, the entrance to New York 
Bay, having preceded the transports in a frigate. On the 29th, the 
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day after Parker’s repulse at Fort Moultrie, the troops arrived ; and 
on July 3rd, the date on which the Americans, rotreatiug from Can- 
ada, reached Crown Point, the British landed on Staten Island, which 
is on the west side of the lower Bay. On the 12th of July the 
(54, came in, carrying the flag of Admiral Lord Howe. This oificor 
was much esteemed hy the Americans for his own personal qualities, 
and for his attitude towards them in the j)resent dispute, as well as 
for the memory of his brother, who had endeared himself greatly to 
them ill the campaign of 1758, when he had fallen near Lake Cham- 
plain; but the decisive step of declaring their independence had 
been taken already, on July 4th, eight days before the Admiral’s 
arrival. A month was spent in fruitless attempts to negotiate with 
the new government, wdthout recognising any official character in its 
representatives. During that time, however, while abstaining from 
decisive operations, cruisers were ke]it at sea to intercept American 
traders, and the Admiral, immediately upon arriving, sent four ves- 
sels of war twenty-five miles up the Hudson River, as far as irany- 
towm. This squadron was commanded l)y Hyde Parker, afterwards, 
in 1801, Nelson's commander-in-chief at Copenhagen. I’lie service 
ivas performed under a tremendous cannonade from all the liatteries 
on both shores, from the loiver Bay to far above the city, but the ships 
could not be stopped. Towards the middle of August it was evident 
that the Americans would not accept any terms in the piuver of the 
Howes to offer, and it became necessary to attempt coercion by sirms. 

In the reduction of New York in 1776, the part played by the 
British Navy, owing to the nature of the campaign in general and of 
the enemy’s force in particular, was of that inconspicuous character 
which obscines the fact that without the Navy the operations could 
not have been undertaken at all, and that the Navy played to them 
the part of the base of operations and line of communications. Like 
the foundations of a building, these lie outside the range of super- 
ficial attention, and therefore are less generally appreciated than the 
brilliant fighting that goes on at the front, to the maintenance of 
which they are indispensable. Consequently, whatever of interest 
may attach to any, or to all, of the minor affairs, which in the aggre- 
gate constitute the action of the naval force in such circumstances, 
the historian of the major operations is confined perforce to indi- 
cating the broad general effect of naval powmr upon the issue. This 
will be done best l)y tracing in outline the scene of action, the com- 
bined movements, and the Navy’s influence in both. 
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Tlie harbour of New York diTides into two parts — the upper 
and lower Bays — connected by a passage called the Narrows, between 
Long and Staten Islands, upon the latter of which the British troo])s 
were encamped. Long Island, which forms the eastern shore of the 
Narrows, extends to the east-north-east a hundred and ten miles, 
enclosing between itself and the continent a broad slieet of water 
called Long Island Sound, that reaches nearly to Narragansett Bay. 
The latter, being a fine anchorage, entered also into the present plan 
of operations, as an essential feature in a coastwise maritime cam- 
paign. Long Island Sound and the upper Bay of New York are 
connected by a passage, known as the East River, eight or ten miles 
in length, and at that time nearly a mile wide^ abreast the city of 
New York. At the point where the East River joins Now York Bay, 
the Hudson River, an estuary there nearly two miles wide, also enters 
from the north, — a circumstance which has procured for it the alter- 
native name of the North River. Near their confluence, and half a 
mile below the town, is Governor’s Island, centrally situated to com- 
mand the entrances to both. Between the East and North riveivs, 
with their general directions from north and east-north-east, is em- 
braced a long strip of land gradually narrowing to the southward. 
The end of this peninsula, as it would otherwise be, is converted 
into an island, of a mean length of about eight miles, by the Harlem 
River, — a narrow and partially navigable stream connecting the East 
and North rivers. To the southern extreme of this ishind, called 
Manhattan, the city of New York was then confined. 

As both the East and North rivers were navigable for large 
ships, the former throughout, the latter for over a hundred miles 
above its mouth, it was evident that control of the water must 
play a large part in warlike operations throughout the district 
described. With the limited force at Washington’s disposal, he had 
been unable to push the defences of the city as far to the front as 
was desirable. The lower Bay was held by the British Navy, and 
Staten Island had been abandoned, necessarily, without resistance, 
thus surrendering the strong defensive position of the Narrows. 
The lines were contracted thus to the immediate neighbourhood of 
New York itself. Small detached works skirted the shores of Man- 
hattan Island, and a line of redoubts extended across it, following 
the course of a small stream which then partly divided it, a mile 
from the southern end. Governor’s Island was also occupied as an 
^ At the present day reduced by reclaimed land. 
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outpost. Of more intrinsic strength, but not at first concerned, 
strong works had been throwm iij) on either side of the North iliver, 
upon commanding heights eight miles above New York, to dispute 
the passage of ships. 

The crucial weakness in tliis scheme of defence was that the 
shore of Long Island opposite the city was much higher than that 
of Manhattan. If this height were seized, the city, and all below it, 
became untenable. Here, therefore, was the key of the position and 
the chief station for the American troops. For its protection a line 
of works was thrown up, the flanks of which rested upon W allabout 
Bay and Gowaiius Cove, two indentations in the shores of Long 
Island. These Washington manned with 9,000 of the 18,000 men 
under his command. By tlie arrival of three divisions of Hessian 
troops, Howe’s army now numbered over 34,000 men, to which 
Clinton brought 3,000 more from before Charleston.^ 

On the 22nd of August the British crossed from Staten Island to 
Gravesend Bay, on the Long Island shore of the Narrows. The 
Navy covered the landing, and the transportation of the troops wms 
under the charge of Commodore William Hothani, who, nineteen 
years later, was Nelson’s commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 
By noon 15,000 men and forty field-guns had been carried over and 
placed on shore. The force of the Americans permitted little oppo- 
sition to the British advance ; but General Howe was cautious and 
■easy-going, and it was not till the 27th that the army, now increased 
to 25,000, was fairly in front of the American lines, having killed, 
wounded, and taken about 1,500 men. Hoping that Howe would be 
tempted to storm the position, Washington rej)laeed these with 2,000 
drawn from his meagre numbers; but his opponent held back his 
troops, who were eager for the assault. The Americans now stood 
with their backs to a swift river, nearly a mile wide, with only a 
feeble line of works interposing between them and an enemy more 
than double their number. 

On the morning of the 27th, Sir Peter Parker, with a 64, two 
50’s, and two frigates, attempted to work up to New York, with a 
view of supporting the left flank of the army; but the wind came 
out from the north, and, the ebb-tide making', the ships got no nearer 
than three miles from the city. Fortunately for the Americans, they 
either could not or would not go farther on the follo’wing two days. 

1 Beatson’s ‘ Military and Naval Memoirs,’ vi. 44, give 34,014 as the strength of 
Howe’s army. Clinton’s division is not included in this. Ad. 46. 
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After (lurk nf the 2Stli, Howe broke grouiicl for regular approaches. 

asliiiigtejii, seeing this, and knowing that there could he but one 
result to a siege under liis condition of iuferioritj, resolved to Avitli- 
draw. During' the night of the 29th ten thousand men silently 
quitted their positions, embarked, and crossed to Manhattan Island, 
earrjiiig with tliem all their belongings, arms, and ammunition. The 
enemy \s tmnches were but six hundred yards distant, yet no suspicion 
Wfis aroused, ntu' did a single deserter give treacherous wmrning. 
1 he night was clear and moonlit, although a heavy fog towards day- 
break prolonged the period of secrecy which .shrouded the retreat. 
M hen the f('ig rose, the last detachment was discovered crossing, but 
a few ineffectiud cannon shot at it were the only harassment experi- 
enced in the course of this rapid and dexterous retirement. The 
garrison of Governor’s Island was withdrawn at the same time. 

The imniolested use of the wmter, and the nautical skill of the 
fishermen who comxoosed one of the American regiments, were essen- 
tial to this escape \ for admirable as the movement was in conception 
and execution, no word less strong than escape apjolies to it. By it 
Washington rescued over half his array from sure destruction, and, 
not improbably, the cause of his people from immediate collapse. 
All opportunity thus seized implies necessarily an opportunity lost on 
the other side. For that failure both army and Navy must bear their 
sliiiie of the hlaiue. It is obvious that when an enemy is cornered, 
his line of retreat should be watched. This was the business of both 
commanders-iii-chief, the execution of it being iirimarily the duty of 
the Navy, as retreat from the American position could be only by 
water. It was a simple question of look-out, of detection, of molesta- 
tion by that means ; not of arresting the reti-eat. To the latter, sail- 
ing ships were inadequate, for they could not have remained at anchor 
under the guns of Manhattan Island, either by day or night j but a 
few boats with muffled oars could have watched, could have given the 
alarm, precipitating a British attack, and such a movement inter- 
rupted in mid-course brings irretrievable disaster. 

Washington now withdrew the bulk of his army to the line of 
the Harlem. On his right, south of that river and commanding the 
I-Iudson, w'as a fort called hv his name ; opposite to it on the Jersey 
shore was Port Lee. A garrison of four thousand men occupied 
Aew lork. After amusing himself with some further peace ne-o- 
tiatious, Howe determined to possess the city. As a diversion from 
the mam effort, and to cover the cro.ssing of the troops, two detach- 
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I meiits of sliips were ordered to pass tlie batteries on the Hudson and 

I East rivers. This was done on the 13th and the loth of September, 

I the North River division commanded by Captain Francis Banks, the 

I East River by Captain Hyde Parker. The latter suffered severely, 

I especially in spars and rigging ; ^ but the success of both, follon'ing 

I upon that of Hyde Parker a few -weeks earlier, in his expedition to 

I Tarrytown, confirmed Washington in the opinion which he exprc.ssed 

I five years later to de Grasse, that batteries alone could not stop ships 

having a fair wind. This is now a cominonj)laee of naval warfai-e. 
On the lf5th Howe’s army crossed under cover of Parker’s ships, 

' Hotham again superintending the boat work. The garrison of New 

; York slipped along the west shore of the island and joined the main 

body on the Harlem ; favoured again, apparentl}’, in this flank move- 
ment a mile from the enemy’s front, by Howe’s inertness, and fond- 
ness for a good meal, to -which a shrewd American woman invited 
him at the critical moment. 

Despite these various losses of position, important as they were, 
the American army continued to elude the British general, wIjo 
apparently did not hold very strongly the opinion that the most 
decisive factor in -war is the enemj'-'s organised force. As control of 
the valley of the Fludson, in connection witli Lake Champlain, was, 
^ very properly, the chief object of the British government, Howe's 

^ next aim was to loosen AYashington’s grij) on the peninsula north of 

\ the Harlem. The position seeming to him too strong for a front 

I attack, he decided to strike for its left flank and rear by way of Long 

! Island Sound. In this, which involved the passage of the tortU(jiis 

and dangerous channel called Hell Gate, with its swift conflicting 
currents, the Navy again bore an essential part. The movement 
began on October 12th, the day after Arnold was defeated at A’'al- 
cour. So far as its leading object Avent it Avas successful, AYashington 
feeling obliged to let go the line of the Harlem, and change front to 
the left. As the result of the various movements and encounters ( »f 
the tAVO armies, he fell back across the Hudson into Ncav Jersey, 
ordering the evacuation of Fort AYashington, and deciding to rest his 
control of the Hudson A^alley upon AVest Point, fifty miles above 
NeAv York, a position of peculiar natinal strength, on the Avest bank 
of the river. To these decisions he was compelled by his inferiority 
in numbers, and also l^y the very isolated and hazardous situation 
in Avhich he Avas operating, betAveen tAVO navigable Avaters, abso- 
^ Admiral James’s Journal, p. 30. (NaA’-y Records Society.) 
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lutely controlled l)y the enemy’s shipping. This conclusion was 
further forced upon him by another successful passage before the 
guns of Forts Washington and Lee by Hyde Parker, with three 
shix-)S, the PKcsnix, 44, Ilocluch^ 44, and Tartar, 28, on the 9th of 
October. On this occasion the vessels, two of -which were frigates, 
of the heaviest class, suffered very severely, losing nine killed and 
eighteen wounded; but the menace to the communications of the 
Americans, wdiose sii})X)lies came mostly from the west of the Hud- 
son, could not be disregarded. 

It wvas early in November that Washington crossed into New 
Jersey with five thousand men; and soon afterwards he directed the 
remainder of his force to follow% At that moment the blunder of 
one subordinate, and the disobedience of another, brought u|;)on him 
two serious blows. Fort Washington not being evacuated Avhen 
ordered, Howe carried it by storm, caxrtiuiug not only it but its 
garri.son of 2,700 men, a very heavy loss to the Americans, On the 
other hand, the most explicit orders failed to bring the officer left 
in command on the east of the Hudson to rejoin the commander- 
in-chief. This criminal xierverseness left Washington with only G,000 
men in New Jersey, 7,000 being in New York. Under these condi- 
tions nothing remained but to put the Delaw^are also between himself 
and the enemy. He therefore retreated rapidly through New Jersey, 
and on the 8th of December crossed into Pennsylvania w’itli an army 
reduced to 3,000 by expiry of enlistments. The detachment beyond 
the Hudson, diminishing daily by the same cause, gradually worked 
its way to him, its commander luckily being captured on the road. 
At the time it joined, a few battalions also arrived from Ticonderoga, 
released by Carleton’s retirement to the foot of Chamjilain. Wash- 
ington’s force on the west bank of the Delaware w'as thus increased 
to 6,000 men. 

In this series, of operations, extending from August 22nd to De- 
cember 14th, when Howx^ w'cnt into wunter-quarters in New Jersey, 
the British had met Avith no serious misliaxjs, beyond the inevitable 
losses undergone by the assailants of av ell-chosen positions. Never- 
theless, having in view the superiority of numbers, of equipment, and 
of discipline, and the command of the water, the mere existence of 
the enemy’s army as an organised body, its mere escape, deprives the 
campaign of the claim to be considered successful. The red ribbon 
of the Bath jjrobably neA'er wms earned more cheaxffy than by Sir 
William HoAve that year. Had he disxilayed anything like the energy 
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of his two elder brothers, WasliingtoD, with all his vigilance, firmness,, 
and enterprise, could scarcely have brought off the force, \'astly 
diminished but still a living organism, around which American resist- 
ance again crystallised and hardened. As it was, within a month he^ 
took the offensive, and recovered a great part of New Jersey. 

Whatever verdict may be j^assed upon the merit of the military 
conduct of affairs, there is no doubt of the value, or of the unflag- 
ging energy, of the naval support given. General Howe alludes to it 
frequently, both in general and specifically ; while the Admiral sums 
up his always guarded and often cumbrous expressions of opinion in. 
these words : “ It is incumljeiit upon me to represent to your Lord- 
ships, and I cannot too pointedly express, the unabating perseverance' 
and alacrity with 'which the several classes of officers and seamen 
have supported a long attendance and unusual degree of fatigue,, 
consequent of these different movements of the army.” 

The final achieveraent of the campaign, and a very important 
one, was the occupation of Ehode Island and Narragaiisett Bay by a 
combined expedition, which left New York on the 1st of December, 
and on the 8th landed at Newport without opposition. The naval 
force, consisting of five 60-gun ships, — the Chatham (broad pennant),, 
Captain Toby Caulfield ; Preston (Commodore W. Hotham), Captain 
Samuel Uppleby; Cenhorion, Cixptixm Richard Brathwaite; Pt,enowny 
Captain Francis Banks; and Pjyerwient, Captain James Wallace, 
and eight smaller vessels, — was commanded by Sir Peter Parker ; the 
troops, seven thousand in number, ])y Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Clinton. The immediate effect was to close a haven of privateers, 
which centred in great numbers around an anchorage that flanked 
the route of all vessels bound from Europe to New York. The pos- 
session of the bay facilitated the control of the neighbouring waters 
by British ships of war, besides giving them a base, central for coast- 
wise operations, and independent of tidal considerations for entrance 
or exit. The position was abandoned somewhat precipitately three 
years later, and Rodney then dei^lored its loss in the following' 
terms : “ The evacuating Rhode Island was the most fatal measure 
that could possibly have been adopted. It gave up the best and 
noblest harljour in America, capable of containing the whole Navy of 
Britain, and where they could in all seasons lie in perfect security; 
and from whence squadrons, in forty-eight hours, could blockade the 
three capital cities of America; namely, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia.” 
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At tlie end of 17T6 began the series of British reverses which 
characterised the year 1777, and made it the decisive j)eriod of the 
wai'j Ijecause of the effect thus 23roduced upon general public opinion 
abroad, and especially upon the governments of France and Spain. 
On the 20tli of December, Howe, announcing to the IVIinistry that 
he had gone into ■winter-quarters, wrote: “• The chain, I (nvn, is 
rather too extensive, but I was induced to occupy Burlington to 
cover the county of Monmouth ; and trusting to the loyalty of the 
inhabitants, and the strength of the corps placed in the advanced 
posts, I conclude the troops -will be in perfect security.” Of this 
iinwuiTiinted security Washington took prompt advantage. On 
Cjhristmas night a sudden descent, in a blinchng snow-storm, upon 
a British outpost at Trenton, swept off a thousand prisoners ; and 
although for the moment the American leader again retired behind 
the Delaware, it was but to resume the offensive four days latei*. 
Cornwallis, who -was in New York on the point of sailing for Eng- 
land, hurried back to the front, but in vain, A series of quick and 
well-directed movements recovered the State of New Jersey ; and by 
the 5th of January the American headquarters, and main body of the 
army, were established at Morristown in the Jersey lulls, the left 
resting upon the Hudson, thus recovering touch rvitli the strategicj 
centre of interest. This menacing position of the Americans, u[)on 
the flank of the line of communications from New York to the Dela- 
ware, compelled Howe to contract abruptly the lines he had extended 
so lightly; and the campaign he was forced thus reluctantly to reo[)en 
closed under a gloom of retreat and disaster, which profoundly and 
justly impressed not only the opinion of the public, but that of mili- 
tary critics as well. “ Of all the great conquests which his Majesty's 
troops had made in the Jersies,” writes Beatson, “ Brunswick and 
Amboy were the only two places of any note which they retained ; 
and ho'vvever brilliant their successes had been in the beginning of 
the campaign, they reaped httle advantage from them when the 
winter advanced, and the contiguity of so vdgilant an enemy forced 
them to perform the severest dut}^” With deliberate or unconscious 
humour he then immediately concludes the chronicle of the year 
with this announcement : “ His Majesty was so well pleased with 
the abilities and activity which General Howe had displayed this 
campaign, that on the 25th of October he conferred upon him the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath.'* 
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The leading purpose of the British government in the campaign 
of ITTT was the same as that with Avliicli it had begun in 1776, — the 
control of tire line of the Hudson and. Lake Champlain, to ]je mastered 
hj two exx)editions, one starting from each end, and both working 
towards a common centre at Albany, near the head of navigation of 
the River. Preliminary difficulties had been cleared away in the 
X>revions year, by the destruction of the American flotilla on the Lake, 
and by the reduction of New York. To both these objects the Navy 
liad contributed conspicuously. It remained to eom^flete the work 
b}" resuming the advance from the two bases of oxrerations secured. 
In 1777 the fortifications on the Hudson were inadequate to stop the 
progress of a combined naval and military exx)edition, as was sho\ni 
in the course of the eamxraign. 

The northern enterprise was intrusted to General Burgoyne, The 
impossibility of creating a naval force able to contend with that x>ut 
afloat by Carleton had x)revented the Americans from further building. 
Burgoyne therefore crossed the Lake without ox)position to Ticon- 
deroga, before which he a^rpeared on the 2nd of July. A x>osition 
eoinniandiiig the works vras discovered, and this the Americans had 
neglected to occuxry. It being seized, and a battery established, the 
fort had to be evacuated. The retreat being made by water, the British 
Lake Navy, under Captain Skeffington Lutwidge, with whom Nelson 
had served a few years before in the Arctic seas, had a conspicuous 
part in the pursuit ; severing the boom blockading the river, and join- 
ing imx)etuously in an attack ux)on the floating material, the flat-boat 
transports, and the few relics of Arnold’s flotilla which had escaped 
the destruction of the x)i’evious year. This affair took place on the 
6th of July. From that time forward the progress of the army was 
mainly by land. The Navy, however, found occupation iq)on Lake 
George, where Burgoyne established a dex)6t of supplies, although he 
did not utilise its waterway for the march of the armj’’. A party of 
seamen under Edward Pellew, still a midshijpmaii, accoiiq^anied the 
advance, and shared the misfortunes of the exx)editioii. It is told 
that Burgoyne used afterwards to chaff the young naval officer with 
being the cause of their disaster, because he and his men, by rebuild- 
ing a bridge at a critical moment, had made it possible to cross the 
Hudson. Impeded in its progress by immense difficulties, both 
natural and imposed by the enemy, the army took twenty days to 
make twenty miles. On the 30th of July it reached Fort Edward, 
forty miles from Albany, and there was compelled to stay till the 
middle of September. 
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Owing to neglect at tlie War Office, the peremptory orders to Sir 
William Howe, to move uj) the Hudson and make a junction with 
Burgoyne, were not sent forward. Consequently, How'e, acting upon 
the discretionary powers which he iDOSsessed already, and swayed 
hy political reasons into which it is not necessary to enter, determined 
to renew his attempt upon Philadelphia. A tentative advance into 
blew Jersey, and the consequent manoeuvres of Washington, satisfied 
him that tlie enterprise by this route was too hazardous. He therefore 
■embarked 14,000 men, leaving 8,000 with Sir Henry Clinton to liold 
IS^ew York and make divei-sions in favour of Burgoyne ; and on the 
23rd of July sailed from Sandy Hook, escorted by five G4-giin ships, 
a 50, and ten smaller vessels, under Lord Howe’s immediate command. 
The entire expedition numbered about 280 sail. Elaborate pains were 
taken to deceive Washington as to the destination of tlie armament; 
but little was needed to prevent a competent soldier from supposing 
■a design so contrary to sound military principle, having regard to 
Burgoyne's movements and to the well-understood general purpose 
■of the British ministry. “Howe ’s in a manner abandoning Burgoyne 
is so unaccountable a matter,” wrote the American general, “ that 
till I am fully assured of it, I cannot help casting my eyes continually 
behind me.” He suspected an intention to return upon New York. 

On the 31st of July, just as Burgoyne reached Fort Edward, where 
he stuck fast for six weeks, Howe’s armament was off the Capes of 
the Delaware. The prevailing summer wind on the American coast 
is south-south-west, fair for ascending the river ; but information was 
i‘eceived that the enemy had obstructed the channel, which, for some 
distance below Philadelphia, lends itself to such defences. Therefore, 
although the free navigation of the river, to the sea, was essential to 
maintaining a position at Philadelphia, — for trial had shown that the 
whole army could not assure communications by land with New York, 
the other sea base, — Howe decided to prosecute his enterprise by way 
of the Chesapeake, the ascent of which, under all the conditions, could 
not be seriously impeded. A fortnight more was consumed in contend- 
ing against the south-Avest winds and calms, before the fleet anchored 
■on the 15th of August within the Capes of the Chesapeake ; and yet 
another week passed before the head of the Bay was reached. On the 
25th the troops landed. Washington, though so long in doubt, Avas 
on hand to dispute the road, but in inferior force ; and HoAve had no 
great difficulty in fighting his Avay to Philadelphia, which Avas occupied 
•on the 26th of September. A Aveek earlier Burgoyne had reached 
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Stillwater, on the west bank of the Hudson, the utmost point of his 
progress, where he was still twenty miles from Albany. Tlnee weeks 
later, surrounded by overwhelming numbers, he was forced to capitu- 
late at Sa.ratoga, whither he had retreated. 

Lord Howe held on at the head of the Chesapeake until satisfied 
that his brother no longer needed him. On the 14th of September he 
started down the Bay with the squadron and convoy, sending ahead to 
the Delaware a small division, under Captain Andrew Snape Hamond, 
to aid the army, if necessary. The winds holding southerly, ten days 
were required to get to sea ; and outside further delay was caused by 
very heavy weather. The Admiral there quitted the convoy and 
hastened up river. On the 6th of October he was off Chester, ten 
miles below Philadelphia. Hamond had already been at work for a 
week, clearing away obstructions, of which there were two lines, both 
commanded l;)y l^atteries on the farther, or Jersey, shore of the Dela- 
ware. The lower battery had been carried by troops? and -when 
Howe arrived, Hamond, though meeting lively opposition from the 
American galleys and fire-rafts, had freed the channel for large ships 
to approach the upper obstructions. These were defended not only 
by a work at lied Bank on the Jersey shore, but also, on the other 
■side of the stream, by a fort called Fort Mifflin, on Mud Island.^ 
As the channel at this point, for a distance of half a mile, was only 
two hundred j'ards wide, and troops could not reach the island, 
the position was very strong, and it detained the British for six 
weeks. Fort Mifflin was supported ])y two floating batteries and a 
number of galleys. The latter not only fought, offensively and 
defensively, but maintained the supplies and ammunition of the 
garrison. 

On the 22nd of October, a concerted attack, by the army on the 
works at Red Bank, and by the Navy on Fort Mifflin, resulted dis- 
astrously. The former was repulsed with considerable loss, the 
officer commanding being killed. The squadron, consisting of a 
'64, the Augu&ta^ Captain Francis Reynolds, later Earl of Ducie, 
three frigates, and a sloop, the Merlin^ 16, Commander Samuel 
Reeve, wmnt into action with Mud Island at the same time ; but, 
the channel having shifted, owing possibly to the obstructions, the 
Augusta and the sloop grounded, and could not be floated that 
day. On the 23rd the Americans concentrated upon the twm their 
batteries, galleys, and fire-rafts ; but, in the mi<lst of the imex^arations 

- Sometimes called Fort Island ; it was just below the month of the Schuj-lkill. 
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for liglitening her, the AngusUt took fire and blew up. The Merlin 
■was then set on fire and abandoned. 

So long as this obstacle remained, all s-npplies for the army had to 
be carried by boats to the shore, and transported considerable dis- 
tances by land. As direct attacks had proved miavailing, more 
deliberate measures were adopted. The army built batteries, and the 
Xavy sent ashore guns to mount in them ; but the decisive blow to 
2*Iud Island -was given by a small armed ship, the Vigilant., 20, 
Lieutenant Idugh Cloberry Christian, which was successfully 
piloted through a channel on the west side of the river, and 
reached the rear of the work, towing with her a floating battery 
with three 24-pounders. This was on the 16th of November. That 
same night the Americans aljancloned Fort Miftlin. Their loss, 
Beatson says, amounted to near 400 killed and wounded; that of 
the British to 43. If this he correct, it should have established 
the invincibility of men who under such prodigious clis[)arity of 
suffering could maintain their position so tenaciously. After the 
loss of Mud Island, Bed Bank could not be held to advantage, 
and it was evacuated on the 21st, when an attack was imminent. 
Tire American vessels retreated ux) the river; but they were coi‘- 
nered, and of course ultimately were destroyed. The obstructions 
were thus removed, and the British communications by the line 
of the Delaware were established. 

While these things were passing, Howe’s triumph was marred 
by the news of Burgoyne’s suiTender on the 17th of Oetobe]*. 
For this he could not but feel that the home government must 
consider him largely responsible ; for in the Chesapeake, too late 
to retrieve his false step, he had received a letter from the Minister, 
saying that, whatever else he undertook, support to Burgoyiie was 
the great object to he kept in view. 

Dining the operations round Philadelphia, Sir Henry Clinton 
ill New York had done enough to show what strong probabilities 
of success would have attended an advance up the Hudson, by tlio 
20,000 men whom Howe could have taken with him. Starting 
on the 3rd of October wdth 3,000 troops, accompanied by a small 
naval division of frigates, Clinton in a week had reached West 
Point, fifty miles up the river. The American fortifications along 
the way were captured, defences levelled, stores and shipping burned ; 
while an insignificant detachment, with the light vessels, went 
fifty miles fiutlier up, and there 'destroyed more military stores. 
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witliout encountering any resistance worth mentioning. Certainly, 
liaci Howe taken the same line of oirerations, he would have had 
to reckon ^rith Wasliington’s ten thousand men which confronted 
him on the march to Philadelphia; but his flank would have been 
coveretl, up to iVlbaiiy, hj a navigable stream, on either side of 
■vhich he could operate by that flying bridge which the presence 
and control of tbe Navy continually constituted. Save the fortifi- 
cations, which Clinton easily earned, there was no threat to his com- 
munications or to his flank, such as the hill country of New elersey 
had offered and Washington had skilfully utilised. 

Tbe campaign of 1777 thus ended for the British with a conspicu- 
ous disaster, and with an apparent success which was as disastrous 
as a failure. At its close they held Narragansett Bay, the city and 
harbour of New York, and the city of Philadelphia. The first was 
an adminible naval base, especially for sailing ships, for the reasons 
given l)y Rodney. The second was then, as it is now, the greatest 
military position on the Atlantic coast of the United States ; and 
although the two could not communicate b}’- land, they did support 
each either as naval stations in a war essentially dependent upon 
maritime power. Philadelphia served no purpose but to divide and 
distract British enterprise. A1)Solutely dependent for maintenance 
upon the sea, the forces in it and in New York could not co-operate ; 
they could not even unite except by sea. When Clinton relieved 
Howe as commander-in-chief, though less than a hundred miles away 
by land, lie had to take a voyage of over two hundred miles, half of 
it up a difficult riv'er, to reach his station; and troops were trans- 
ferred hy the same tedious process. In conse(xnence of these condi- 
tions, the place had to be abandoned the instant that war with 
Prance made control of tlie sea even doubtful. The British held 
it for less tlian nine months. 

During 1777 a number of raids were made by combined British 
land and sea forces, for the piiiyrose of destroying American depCts 
and other resources. Taken together, such operations are subsidiary 
to, and aid, the great object of interrupting or harassing the commu- 
nications of an enemy. In so far, they have a standing place among 
the major operations of war ; but taken singly they cannot be so 
reckoned, and the fact, therefore, is simply noted, without going into 
details. It may be remarked, however, that in them, although the 
scale was smaller, the Navy jDlayed the same jrart that it now does in 
the many expeditions and small wars undertaken by Great Britain in 
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TarioiTS parts of tlie world; tlie same that it did in the •Peninsular 
Wax. The land force depended upon the water, and the water was 
■controlled by the Navy. 

The events of 177T satisfied the French government that the 
Americans had strength and skill sufficient seriously to embarrass 
•Great Britain, and that the moment, therefore, was opportune for 
taking steps which scarcely could fail to cause war. On the 6th of 
Februaiy, 1TT8, France concluded with the United States an open 
treaty of amity and commerce ; tind at the same time a second secret 
treaty, acknowledging the independence of the late Colonies, and 
contracting with them a defensive alliance. On the 13th of March, 
the French Ambassador in London communicated the open treaty to 
the British government, with the remark that “ the United States 
were in full possession of the independence proclaimed by their 
declaration of July 4th, 1T76.’’ Great Britain at once recalled her 
Ambassador, and l)oth countries prepared for war, although no decla- 
ration was issued. On the IStli of April, a French fleet of twelve 
ships of the line and five frigates, under the command of the Count 
■d’Lstaing,^ sailed from Toulon for the American coast. It was 
destined to Delaware Bay, hojjing to intercept Howe’s squadron. 
D’Estaing was directed to liegin hostilities when forty leagues west 
of Gibraltar. 

The British ministry was not insensible of the danger, the im- 
minence of 'which had been felt during the previous year ; but it 
had not got ready betimes, owing possibly to confident expectations 
of success from the campaign of 1777. The ships, in point of num- 
bers and equipment, were not as far forwaid as the Admiralty had 
represented; and difficulty, amounting for the moment to inqios- 
.sibility, was experienced in manning them. The vessels of the 
'Channel fleet had to be robbed of both crews and stores' to compose 
a proper reinforcement for America. Moreover, the destination of 
the Toulon squadron was unknown, the Fiuneh government having 
given out that it wms bound to Brest, where over twenty other ships 
of the line were in an advanced state of preparation. Not until the 
0th of June, when d’Estaing was already eight weeks out, wms cer- 
tain news brought by a frigate, which had watched . his fleet after it 

1 Charles H., Comte ePEstaing. Corn, 1729. Served in India tinder Lally Tollen- 
dal, 175S. After having been taken imsoner at Madras in 1759, exchanged into the 
navy. Commanded in North America, 1778-80. Guillotined, 1794. 
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had passed Gibraltar, and -which had accompanied it into the Atlantic 
ninety leagues west of the Straits. The reinforcement for America 
was then permitted to depart. On the 9th of June, thirteen ships of 
the line sailed for New York under the command of Yice-Admiral 
the Hon. John Byron.^ 

These delays occasioned a singular and striking illustration of 
the ill effects upon commerce of inadequate prexiaration for manning 
the fleet. A considerable number of West India ships, with stores 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the islands, waited at 
Portsmouth for convoy for upwards of three months, while the 
whole fleet, of eighty sail, was detained for five weeks after it had 
assembled; “and, although the wind came fair on the 19th of May, 
it did not sail till the 26th, owing to the convoying’ ships, the Boyne 
and the liuhy^ not being ready.” Forty-five owners and masters 
signed a letter to the Admiralty, stating these facts. “ Tlie convoy,” 
they said, “was appointed to sail AjDiil 10th.” Many ships had 
been ready as early as February. “ Is not this shameful usage, my 
lairds, thus to deceive the public in general? There are two hun- 
dred ships loaded with provisions, etc., waiting at Spithead these 
three montlis. The average expense of each ship amounts to .£150 
monthly, so that the expense of the whole West India fleet since 
February amounts to £90,000.” 

The West Indies before the war had depended chiefly upon their 
-fellow Colonies on the American continent for provisions, as well as 

^ List of the fleet sent to North America under Vice-Admiral Byron : — 


Princess Royal 

no 

f Vice-Admiral the Hon. J, Byron 
1 Captain ’William Blair. 

Royal Oah 

74 

5 Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker (B.). 
i Captain Henry Francis Evans. 

Invincible 

74 

f Commodore John Evan.?. 


i Captain Anthony Parrey. 

Bedford 

74 

Captain Edmund Affleck. 

Albion 

74 

Captain George Bowyer. 

Conqueror 

74 

Captain Thomas Graves. 

Cornivall 

74 

Captain Timothy Edwards. 

Culloden 

74 

Captain George Balfour. 

Fame 

74 

Captain Stephen Colby. 

Grafton 

74 

Captain Thomas Wilkinson. 

Russell 

74 

Captain Francis Samuel Brake. 

Sultan 

74 

Captain John Wheelock. 

Monmouth 

64 

Captain Thomas Coliingwood. 

Giiadalo^q)e 

28 

Captain Hugh Eohinsoii. 


Beatson, vi. IOC (corrected). IV. L. C. 
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for other prime iiecessarie.s. Kot only were these cut off as an inci- 
dent of the war, entailing great embarrassment and suffering, which 
elicited vehemeiit appeals from the x^^'U-ter community to the home 
government, but the American xuavateers x)reyed heavily ux)on the 
commerce of the islands, whose industries were thus smitten root 
and branch, import and ex^jort. In 1776, salt food for whites and 
negroes hud risen from 50 to 100 per cent, and corn, the chief sup- 
port of the slaves, — the labouring class, — by 400 per cent. At the 
same time sugar had fallen from 25 to 40 x)er cent in jprice, rum over 
37 jjcr cent. The words “starvation” and “famine ’’were freely 
used in these representations, which were repeated in 1778. Insur- 
ance rose to 23 per cent ; and this, with actual losses by capture,^ 
and by cessation of xlmerican trade, with consequent fall of prices, 
was estimated to give a total loss of X66 upon every £100 earned 
before the war. Yet, with all this, the outward West India fleet 
in 1778 waited six weeks, April lOth-May 26th, for convoy. Imme- 
diately after it got away, a rigorous embargo was laid upton all ship- 
ping in British ports, that their crews might be impressed to man the 
Channel fleet. ]\Iarket-boats, even, were not allowed to pass be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 

Three days after Byron had sailed. Admiral the Hon. Augustus 
Ivej)X>el also pmt to sea with twenty-one shijos of the line, to cruise 
off Brest. His instructions were to x)revent the junction of the 

^ The Secretary of Lloyd’s, for the purposes of this work, has been so good as to. 
cause to be specially compiled a summary of the losses and captures during the period 
1775-17S3. This, .so far as it deals with merchantmen and privateers, gives tlie fol- 
lowing results. 



British Vesseis. 



j Enemy’s VesseiiS. 


Mercliantmen. 

Privateers. 

j Merchantmen. 

Privateers. 


Taken. -*■ 

Ee-taken or 
Kansomed. 

Taken.* 

Ee-taken or 
Kansomed. 

Taken.* 

Ee-taken or 
Eansomed. 

Taken.* 

Ee-taken or 
E.ansoinod. 

1775 . . 

__ 

_ 

__ 





__ 

_ 


1776 , . 

229 

51 

_ 

_ 

19 

_ 

6 



1777 . . 

331 

52 

— 

_ 

51 

1 

18 

— 

1778 . . 

359 

87 

5 

_ 

232 

5 

16 

— 

1779 . . 

437 

106 

29 

5 

238 

5 

31 



1780 . . 

581 

260 

15 

2 

203 

3 

34 

1 

1781 . . 

5S7 

211 

38 

6 

277 

10 

40 

_ 

1782 . . 

415 

99 

1 

— 

104 

1 

68 

_ 

1783 . . 

68 

13 

1 

1 

11 

! 

3 

- 


* Including those re-tahen or ransomed. 


W. L. C. 
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Toulon and Brest divisions, attacldiig either that he might meet. 
On the 17tli of June, two French frigates were sighted. In order 
that they might not rex^ort his force or his movements, the British 
Admiral sent two of his own frigates, with the request that they 
would s^Deah him. One, the JBdh Fuitlc^ 30, refused ; and an engage- 
ment followed between her and the British ship, the Arethusa, 32, 
Captain Samuel Marshall.^ Although both KepiieFs and d'Estaiiig's 
orders prescribed acts of hostility, no formal war yet existed. The 
King of France subsequently declared that this occurrence fixed 
the date of the war’s beginning. 

Byron had a very teinpestuous jrassage, with adverse winds, by 
which his vessels were scattered and damaged. On the IStli of 
August, sixty-seven days from Plymouth, the flagshixt arrived off the 
south coast of Long Island, ninety miles east of Kew Yorh, without 
one of the fleet in company. There twelve ships were seen at anchor 
to leeward (north), nine or ten miles distant, having jury masts, and 
sliowing other signs of disability. The British vessel a])proached 
near enough to recognise them as French. They were d'Estaing's 
s<xuadron, crix)xded by a very heavy gale, in which Howe’s force had 
also suffered, though to a less extent. As he was alone, and ignorant 
of existing conditions, Byinn thought it inexx)edient to continue on 
for either New York or Narragansett Bay, The wind being south- 
erly, he steered for Halifax, which he reached August 2Gth. Some 
of his ships also entered there. A very few had already succeeded 
in joining Howe in New York, being fortunate enough to escaxDe the 
enemy. 

So far as helxr from England went. Lord Howe would have been 
crushed long before this. He owed his safety partly to his own celer- 
ity, partly to the delays of his ox^ponent. Early in hlay he received 
advices from home, which convinced him that a sudden and rapid 
abandonment of Philadelphia and of Delaware Bay might become 
necessary. He therefore coiicentrated his shix)s of the line from New 
York and Narragansett at the mouth of the Bay, while tlie transports 
embarked all stores, except those needed for a fortniglit’s sux>ply of 
the army in a hostile country. The threatening contingency of a 
superior enemy’s appearing off the coast might, and did, make it 
imperative irot to risk the troops at sea, but to choose instead the 
alternative of a ninety-mile march through New Jersey, which a year 
before had been rejected as too hazardous for an even larger force. 

^ For an account of the siugle-shix') actions of tlie war, sue Cbaxi. XXXII, 
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Thus prepared, no time was lost when the evacuation became neces- 
sary. Sir William Howe, who had been relieved on the 24th of May 
by Sir Henry Clinton, escaped the humiliation of giving up his 
dearly bought conquest. On the 18tli of June the British troops, 
12,000 in number, were ferried across the Delaware, under the super- 
vision of the Navy, and began their hazardous march to New York. 
The next day the transports began to move down the river ; but, 
owing to the difficult navigation, head winds, and calms, they did not 
get to sea until the 28th of June. On the 8th of July, ten days too 
late, d’Estaiiig anchored in the mouth of the Delaware. “Had a 
passage of even ordinary length taken jdace,” wrote Washington, 
“ Lord Howe with the British ships of war and all the transports in 
the river Delaware must inevitably have fallen ; and Sir Henry 
Clinton must have had better luck than is commonly dispensed to 
men of his profession under such circumstances, if he and his troops 
had not shared at least the fate of Burgoyne.” 

Had Howe’s fleet been intercepted, there would have been no 
naval defence for New York; the French fleet would have sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the harbour bar at its ease ; and Clinton, 
caught between it and the American army, must have surrendered. 
Howe’s arrival obviated this immediate danger; but much still 
needed to be done, or the end would be postponed only, not averted. 
A fair wind cariied the fleet and the whole convoy from the Dela- 
ware to Sandy Hook in forty-eight hours. On the morning of the 
29th, as Howe was approaching his port, he spoke a packet from 
England, which not only brought definite news of d’Estaiiig’s sailing, 
but also reported that she heiself had fallen in -with him to the south- 
ward, not very far from the American coast, and had been chased by 
his ships. His appearance off New York, therefore, was imminent. 

Howe’s measures were prompt and thorough, as became his great 
reputation. To watch for d’Estaing’s approach, a body of cruisers 
was despatched, numerous enough for some to bring frequent word 
of his movements, while others kept touch with him. The ships at 
New York were ordered down to Sandy Hook, where the defence of 
the entrance to be made. Clinton, who had been hard pressed 
by Washington throughout his march, arrived on the 30th of June — 
the day after Howe himself — on the heights of Navesink, on the sea- 
coast, just south of Sandy Hook. During the previous winter the 
sea had made a breach between the heights and the Hook, convert- 
ing the latter into an island. Across this inlet the Navy threw a 
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bridge of boats, ]3y which the armj- on the oth of July xtassed to the 
Hook, and thence was conveyed to the city. 

On the same day the French fleet was sighted off the coast of 
Virginia by a cruiser, which reached Howe on the Tth; and two days 
later another brought word that the enemy had anchored on thy Sth 
off the Delaware. There d’Estaing again tarried for two days, which 
were diligently improved by the Britisli Admiral, who at the same 
time sent off despatches to warn Bju’on, of whose coming he now had 
heard. Despite all his energy, his preparations still were far from 
complete, when on the morning of tire 11th a third vessel arrived, 
announcing that the French were approaching. That evening they 
anchored outside, four miles south of Sandy Hook. Howe, who 
during all those days was indefatigable, not only in planning but also 
in personal supervision of details, hastened at once to place his ves- 
sels according to the disposition which he had determined, and which 
he had carefully explained to his captains, thus insuring an intel- 
ligent co-operation on their part. 

The narrow arm of land called Sandy Hook j^rojects in a nor- 
therly direction from the New Jersey coast, and covers the lower bay 
of New York on the south side. The main ship-channel, then as 
now, ran nearly east and Avest, at right angles to the Hook and close 
to its northern end. Beyond the channel, to the north, there was no 
solid ground for fortification within the cannon range of that day. 
Therefore such guns as could be mounted on shore, five in number, 
were placed in battery at the end of the Hook. These formed the 
right flank of the defence, which Avas continued thence to the Avest- 
Avard by a line of seven ships, skirting the southern edge of the 
channel. As the approach of the French, if they attacked, must be 
Avith an easterly AAdiid and a rising tide, the ships Avere placed Avith 
that expectation ; and in such Avise that, riding Avith their heads to 
the eastAvard, each successive one, from van to rear, lay a little out- 
side — north — of her next ahead. The object of this iiideiited for- 
mation Avas that each ship might bring her broadside to bear east, and 
yet fire clear of those to the east of her. In order to effect this con- 
centration of all the batteries in an easterly direction, AAdiich Avould 
rake the approach of the enemy, a spring Avas run from the outer, or 
port quarter of every ship, except the leader. ^ These springs Avere 

1 The leader, the Leviathan, Coinniander Joseph Tathvvell, was excepted, evidently 
because she lay under the Ho(jk, and her guns could not bear doAvn channel. She 
was not a fighting ship of the S([uadron, but au auued storeshij), although originally 
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not taken to tlie bow cable or anchor, as was often done, but to 
anchors of their own, placed broad off the port bows. If, then, the 
enemy attacked, the ships, by simply keeping fast the springs and 
Teering the cables, would swing with their broadsides to the east. If 
the enemy, which had no bow fire, survived his punishment, and suc- 
ceeded ill advancing abreast the line, it was necessary only to keep 
fast the cables and let go the springs ; the sliips would swing liead 
again to tiie east, and the broadsides would once more licar across 
the channel, instead of along it. These careful arrangeineiits were 
subject, of course, to the mischance of shot cutting away caliles or 
springs; ljut this was more than offset by the jirobable injury to 
tlie enemy's' spars and rigging, before he could use his batteries at all. 

Such was the main defence arranged liy Howe ; with which New 
York stood or fell. In the line were five sixty-fours, one lift}", and 
an armed storeship. An advanced line, of one fifty with two smaller 
vessels, vns placed just inside the liar — two or three miles outside 
the Hook — to rake the enemy as he crossed, retiring as he ap- 
proached; and four galleys, forming a second line, were also stationed 
for the same purpose, across the channel, abreast of the Hook. The 
retreat of these was secure into the shoal water, where they could not 
be followed. One sixty-four and some frigates were lield as a reserve, 
inside the main line, to act as occasion might require. The total 
available fore e was, six sixtj’-fours,^ tluee fifties, and six frigates. D 'Es- 
taing’s fleet, in detail, consisted of one ninety-gun ship, one eighty, 
six seventy-fours, three sixty-fours, and one fifty. Great as ■^vas this 
discrepancy between tlie opponents, it was counterbalamied largely 
by Howe’s skilful dispositions, which his enemy could not circuin- 


ti ship of war, and therefore Ly her thickness of side better fitted for defence than an 
ordinary inerchaut vessel. Placing her seems to have been an afterthought, to close 
the gap in the line, and prevent even the possibility of the enemy’s ships turning in 
there and doubling on the v.an. Thus Howe avoided the fatal oversight made by 
Brueys twenty years later, in Aboukir Bay. 


These were : — 


EckjU 

C4 

Tdilmt 

64 

Somerset 

64 

Nonsuch 

64 

Ardent 

64 

St. Albans 

64 


r Vice-Admiral Lord Howe (R.). 

Captain Henry Duncan (1st). 

( Cajitain Roger Curtis (2ml). 

5 Commodore John Elliot, 
c Captain Anthony James Pyc Molloy. 
Captain George Ourry. 

Captain Walter Griftith. 

Captain George Keppel. 

Captain Richard Onslow. 
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vent. If the latter once got alongside, there was little hope hir the 
British ; but it was impossible to evade the primary necessity ef 
undergoing a raking tire, w'ithont reply, from the extreme ra.nge of 
their cannon up to the moment of closing. The stake, however, was 
great, and the apparent odds stirred to the bott(tm the tighiing bhfud 
of the British seamen. The ships of war being short-handed, Howe 
called for V(jlunteers from the transports. Such numbers came forward 
that the agents of the vessels scarcely could keep a watch on Ijourd ; 
and many whose names were not on the lists concealed themselves in 
the boats which carried their companions to the fighting ships. The 
masters and mates of merchantmen in the harbour in like maiiner 
offered their services, taking their stations at the guns. Others 
cruised off the coast in small boats, to warn off approaching vessels ; 
many of which nevertheless fell into the enemy’s hands. 

]\Ican while d’Estaing was in communication with Washington, 
one of wliose aides-de-camp visited his flagship. A number of New 
York pilots also were sent. When these learned the diuiight of the 
hea,vier French ships, they declared that it was impossible to take 
them in ; that there was on the bar only twenty-three feet at high- 
water. Had that been really the case, Howe would not liave needed 
to make the preparations £t)r defence that were visible to thousands 
of eyes on sea and on shore ; but d’Estaing, though personally brave 
as a lion, was timid in his professi(jn, which he hud entered very late 
and without serving in the lower grades. The assurances of the 
pilots were accepted after an examination l)y a lieutenant of the 
flagship, who could find nothing deeper than twenty- two feet.^ For- 
tune’s favours are thrown away, as though in mockery, on the incom- 
petent or the irresolute. On the 22iid of .Jul^" a fresh north-east 
wind concurred with a spring tide to give the highest possible water 
on the bar. 

‘‘ At eight o’clock,” wrote an eye-witness in the British fleet, “ d’Estaiiig with 
all his squadron apiieared under way. He kept working to wiiuhvard, as if to gain 
a proper position for crossing the bar by the time the tide should serve. The wind 
could not be more favourable for such a design ; it blew from the exact point from 
which he could attack us to the gveatest advantage. The spring tides were at the 
highest, and that afternoon thirty feet on the bar. AYe consequently expected the 
hottest day that had ever been fought between the two nations. On our side ail 
was at stake. Had the men-of-wmr been defeated, the fleet of transports and 


A letter to the Admiralty, dated October 8th, 1779, from Tice- Admiral Marriot 
Arbuthnot, then commander-in-chief at New York, states that “ at spring tides there 
is generally thirty feet of water on the bar at high w'ater.” 

voL. III. — 26 
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victuallers must have been destroyed, and the army, of course, have fallen with us. 
D'Estaing. however, had not spirit equal to the risk ; at three o’clock we saw him 
hear off to the southward, and in a few hours he was out of sight.” 

Four (lays later, tiowe, rejDorting these occurrences, wrote : “ The 
weather having heeii favourable the last three days for forcing en- 
trance to this port, I conclude the French commander has desisted.” 
It is clear that the ex^jerienced British admiral did not recognise the 
impossibility of success for the enemy. 

After the demonstration of the 22nd, d’Estaing stood to the 
southward, with the wind at east. The British advice-boats brought 
hacdv word that they had kept company with him as far south as the 
Capes of the Delaware, and there had left him ninety miles from 
land. When their departure freed him from observation, be turned, 
and made for ISTarragansett Bay, an attack on wbicli, in support of an 
American land force, had been concerted between liim and Washing- 
ton. On tlie 29th he anchored three miles south of Rhode Island, 
and there aw’aited a suitable moment for forcing the entrance. 

Narragansett Bay contains several islands. The two largest, 
near the sea, are Rhode Island and Conaniciit, tlie latter Ijeing the 
more westerly. Their general direction, as that of the Bay itself, 
is north and south ; and by them the entrance is divided into three 
passages. Of these, the eastern, called Seakoimet, is not navigable 
above Rhode Island. The central, which is tlie main channel, is 
joined by the western above Conanicut, and thus the two lead to the 
upper Bay. The town of Newport is on the west side of Rhode 
Island, four miles from the main entrance. 

On the 30th of July, the day after the French fleet had arrived, 
two of its ships of the line, under command of the afterwards cele- 
brated Snffren, went up the western channel, anchoring within it 
near the south end of Conaniciit. One of them, as she passed, was 
hulled twice by the British batteries. At the same time, two frig- 
ates and a (.‘orvette entered Seakoimet; whereupon the British 
abandoned and burned a sloop of war, the Kingfinhcr^ 16, and some 
galleys there stationed. The British general. Sir Robert Pigot, now 
withdrew his detacliments from Conaniciit, disabling the guns, and 
concentrated the Imlk of his force in the southern part of Rhode 
Island and about Newport. Goat Island, which covers tlie inner 
haihonr of the town, was still occupied, the main channel being 
commanded liy its batteries, as well as by those to the north and 
south of it upon Rhode Island. On the 5th of August, Suffren's 
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two sliips got under way, sailed tlirougli the western passage, ami 
anchored in the main, channel, north of Coiianiciit; their former 
positions being taken by two other ships of the lined The senior 
British naval officer, Captain John Brisbane, seeing retreat cut off 
in both directions, now destroj^ed those ships of war ^ which could 
not enter the inner harbour, sinking two between Goat and llhode 
Islands, to prevent any enemy passing there. Five transports also 
were sunk north of Goat Island, between it and Coaster's Harbour, 
to ] )rotect the inside anchorage in that direction. These preliminary 
operations thus cost the British five frigates and two sloops, besides 
some galle3\s. Guns and ammunition taken from them went to 
increase the defences ; and their officers and crews, over a thousand 
in number, served in the fortifications. 

On the Sth of August the eight remaining French ships of the 
line ran the batteries on Rhode and Goat Islands, anchoring above 
the latter, between it and Conanicut, and were rejoined there ])y 
the four previously detached to the western passage. Ten thousand 
American troops having by this time crossed from the mainland to 
the northern part of Rhode Island, d’Estaing immediately landed 
four thousand soldiers and seamen from the fleet utjoii Conanicut, 
for a preiirainary organisation ; after which they also were to x^ass to 
Rhode Island and join in the o^Derations. For the moment, there- 
fore, the British garrison, numbering x>robably six thousand men,® 
was hemmed in by vastly siix:)erior forces, by land and by water. 
Its embarrassment, however, did not last long. On the following 
morning Lord Howe apx)eared, and anchored oft' Point Judith, seven 
]niles from the entrance to the .Bay, and twelve from the position 
then occupied by the French fleet. He brought a stronger force 
than he had been able to gather for the defence of New York, having' 
now one seventy-four, seven sixty-fours, and five fifties, besides 
several smaller vessels; but he still was greatly inferior to his 
opponent, by any rational mode of naval reckoning. 

Howe’s energies in New York had not been confined to prepara- 
tions for resisting the entrance of the enemy, nor did they cease 
with the latter’s dejiarture. When he first arrived there from Phila- 

1 These four ships were among the smallest of the fleet, being one 74, two 64’s, 
and a 50. D’Estaing very properly reserved liis heaviest skips to force the main 
channel. 

^ Flora, 32 ; J uno, 32 ; Lari:, 32 ; Oiyheus, 32 ; Falcon, 16. 

® I have not been able to find an exact statement of the number ; Beatson gives 
eight regiments, with a reinforcement of five battalions. 
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delphia, lie had hastened to get his ships ready for sea, a pre- 
oecnpution which somewhat, but not unduly, delayed their tahing 
their positions at Sandy Hook. Two, for instance, had been at the 
watering-place when the approach of the French was signalhni. 
Owing to this diligence, no time was lost by his fault when tlie new 
destination of the enemy was made known to him, on the 28tli or 
29th of July, by the arrival of the RnhounnUc., 64,^ Captain Thomas 
Fitzlierbert, from Halifax. This ship narrowly escaped the French 
fleet, having jiassed it on the evening of the 27th, steering for Rhode 
Island. The Ecnowiu 50, Captain George Dawson (Act’g), which on 
the 2(]tli had reached Hew York from the West Indies, had a 
similar close shave, having passed unnoticed through the rear of tins 
enemy the night before. Besides these two, Howe was joined also 
h}” the Centurion., 50, Captain Richard Bratliwaite, from Halifax, 
and by the CoriucalU 74, Captain Timothy Edwards; the latter, 
which crossed the bar on the -lOth, being the first of Byron’s fleet to 
reach Hew York. The three others belonged to Howe’s own 
squadron. For the two Halifax ships which helped to make this 
most welcome reinforcement, the Admiral was indebted to the dili- 
gence of the officer there commanding, who hurried them away as 
soon as he learned of d’Estaiiig's appearance on the coast. The 
opportuneness of their arrival attracted notice. “■ Had they appeared 
a few days sooner,” says a contemporary narrative, “either they 
must have been prevented from forming a junction with our scinad- 
ron, and forced again to sea, or we should have had the mortifica- 
tion to see them increase the triumph of our enemy.” 

On the 1st of August, forty-eight hours after the GormoriU had 
come in from a stormy passage of fifty-two days, the squadron was 
ready for sea, and Howe attempted to sail; but the wind hauled foul 
immediately after the signal to weigh had been made. It did not 
become fair at the hour of high water, when alone heavy ships could 
cross the bar, until the morning of the 6th, “ Rhode Island was of 
such importance,” says the narrator already quoted, “ and the fate of 
so large a portion of the. British army as foriiicd the garrison was of 
such hifinife consequence to the general cause., that it was imagined the 
Admiral would not lose a moment in making some attempt for their 
relief.” He had learned of the detachments made from the Frencdi 
fleet, and hoped that some advantage might be taken of this division. 

- It may be interesting to recall that this was the ship on the hooks of which 
Nelson’s name first was home in the navy, in 1771. 
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III vsliort, lie went, us was x^i’oper aud incumbent on liim in sueli 
critical circumstances, to take a great risk, in kope of a favourable 
cliance offering. (Ju the 9tli, as before stated, he auciiored off’ Point 
Judith, and opened coimnunications with the garrison, from which 
he learned the events that had so far occurred, and also that the 
enemy was well provided with craft of all kinds to make a descent 
upon any part of the Island. 

As de Grasse at Yorktown, when rumour aniiomiced the ap- 
proach of a British fleet, was deterred only by the most urgent appeals 
of ’Washington from abandoning his control of the Chesapeake, 
essential to the capture of Cornwallis, so now d’Estuing, in Narra- 
gansett Bay, was unwilling to keep his place, in face of Howe’s 
greatly inferior squadron.^ The influence exerted upon these two 
admirals Ijy the mere approach of a hostile fleet, when decisive 
advantages depended upon their holding their ground, may be 
cited plausibly in support of the most extreme view of the effect of 
a “ fleet in being ; ” but the instances also, when the conditions are 
analysed, will suggest the (question : Is such effect always legitimate, 
inherent in the existence of the fleet itsedf, or does it not depend 
often upon the characteristics of the man affected? The contem- 
porary British narrative of these events in Narragansett Bay, after 
reciting the various obstacles and the inferiority of the British 
s<quadroii, says : The most skilful officers were therefore of opinion 
that the Yice-Admiral could mjt risk an attack ; and it appears by 
his Lordship’s public letter that this was also his own opinion: 
under such circumstances, he judged it was iiuqiracticable to afford 
the General any essential relief.” In both these instances, the 
admirals concerned were impelled to saeviflee the almost certain 
caqitiire, not of a mere q)Ositioii, hut of a decisive part of the enemy’s 
organised forces, by the mere contingency of action, the moral effect, 
of a fleet greatly inferior to their own, and which in neither case 
would have attacked, as things stood. What does this prove ? 

Immediately upon Howe’s appearance, the French seamen who 
had landed the day before on Gonaiiicut were recalled to their ships. 
The next morniiig, at 7 a.:m., the wind came out strong at north- 
east, which is exceqffional at that season. D’Estaing at once put to 
sea, cutting the cables in bis haste. In two hours he was outside, 

^ Tvuiide attributes il’Estaiiig’s sortie to a sense of the insecurity of his position; 
Ltipeyrouse Bonfils, to a desire for contest. Clievalier dwells upon the exposure 
of the situation. 
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steering for the enemy. Howe, of course, retired at once; his 
inferiority ^ did not j)ermit an engagement except on Ms own terms. 
To insure these, he needed the weather-gage, the offensive position 
of that day, -wMcli he expected, hy keeping south, to gain, when the 
usual wind fr<nn that quarter should set in. The French xidinirai 
had the same object, hoping to crush his agile opponent ; and, as the 
sea breeze did not make that day, he succeeded in keeping the 
advantage with which he had started, despite Howe’s skill. At 
nightfall, and during the night, both fleets steered to the southward, 


^ Howe’s fleet consisted of : — 


Snii>.s. 

Ctu^’s. 

Mkn. 

COMMAXDEIIS. 




^ Yiee-Atlin. Lord Howe (11.). 

Eagle 

04 

522 

% Capt. Henry Duncan (Ist). 
t ('apt. Iioger Curtis (2nd). 

Ti'kknt ...... 

64 

517 

j Coni. Jolin Elliot, 
i Capt. Anthony James Pye ilolloy. 

Preston 

.00 

307 

\ Com. William Hotbam. 

( Capt. Samuel Uppluby 

Connoall 

74 

600 

Capt. Timothy Edwards. 

Xonsiceh 

04 

500 

Capt. Walter Griftith. 

Pnisonnabh .... 

04 

500 

Capt, Thomas Fitzlierhcrt, 

So/uersei 

64 

500 

Cajit. George Gurry. 

St. Alhaiwi 

64 

500 

Capt. Eichard Onslow. 

Ardent. 

04 

500 

Capt. George Keppel. 

Centurion 

50 

S50 

Capt. Richard Brathwaite. 

Exjieviment 

.50 

350 

Capt. Sir James Wallace, 

Ms 

50 

350 

Capt. John Rayner. 

Renown ...... 

50 

350 

Capt. George Dawson (Act’g). 

Phienix 

44 

2, SO 

Capt. Hyde Parker (2). 

Roclude ...... 

44 

2S0 

Capt. Andrew Snape Hamond. 

Venus 

30 

210 

Capt. William Peere Williams. 

Riehmond 

32 

220 

Capt. John Lewis Guloiu, 

Pearl 

32 

220 

(-'apt. John Linzee, 

Apollo 

32 

220 

Capt. Philemon Pownall. 

Sphimr 

20 

160 

Capt. Alexander Grieme. 

Nautilus 

10 

125 

Com. John Beeher. 

Vigilant (a. .s.) ... 

20 

1.50 

Com. Hugh Cloherry Christian. 

Stromholo (f. .s.) . . . 


45 

Com. Peter Aplin. 

Sulphur (J. s.) . . . . 


45 

Com. James Watt. 

Volcano {f. s.) ... . 


45 

Com. William Henry King O’Hara. 

Thunder (bnib.) . . . 

8 

SO 

Com. James Gninbier (2). 

Carcass (brnb.) .... 

S 

SO 

Lieut. Edward Edwards. (Act'g). 

Phihidel2}hia* .... 



Lieut. Paterson, 

Iliissar * 



Liont. Sir James B.arclay, Bart. 

Ferret* 



Lieut. Edward (?) O’Bryen. 

CormmUis* .... 



Lieut. Spry. 


Galleys. 
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on tlie port tack, with the wind varialde at east. At dayhreak o£ 
the llth they ocjcupied nearly the same relative positkais. — the 
h’rench north-east to north from the British, hut somewhat more 
distant than the niglit before, having apparently- ke[)t closer to the 
wind, which ])y this had steadied at east-north-east. (See Plan : aa, 
aa.) 

Howe now shifted his flag from the Eaglc^ 64, to the Apollo^ 62, 
and placed himself between the' two fleets, the better to decide the 
movements of his own. Finding it im^rossible to gain the weather- 
gage, and unwilling, probably, to be chawn too far from Pthode 
Island, he formed his line on the other tack, heads to the northward. 


VREB OF Howe and 


MANCEUVRES OF IIOWE AKI) D'EKTAINO. 


The French continued on the port tack, under short canvas, heading 
to tlie southward and eastward, so that their bearing changed from 
east-north-east — directly to windward — at G A.M., to south-south-east 
at 4p.m., which would be nearly astern of the British. (See Plan: 
bb, bb.) At this time their van 'was estimated by Howe to be two 
or three miles from the British rear, and, according to his reading of 
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tlieir manoeuvres, d’Estaing liegaii to form liis line for the same tack 
as the British, with a view of “engaging the British squadron to 
leeward,” whereby he would obtain OA'-er it the advantage of using 
the low’er-deck guns, the wind and sea having become nnudi heavier. 
As the French admiral, in this new disposition, had put his heaviest 
ships in the van, and his line was nearly in the wake of the British, 
Howe inferred an attack upon his rear. (See Idaii: bb.) He there- 
fore ordered his heaviest ship, the Oormvcdl, 74, to go there from the 
centre, exchanging places with the Centurion., 50, and at the same 
time signalled the fleet to close to the centre., — a detail worth remem- 
bering in view of llodney’s frustrated mancEii\n'e of April ITth, 1780. 
It now remained simply to await firmly the moment when the 
French should have covered the intervening grouml, and brought 
to action so much of his rear as d’Estaing saw (It to engage ; the 
conditions of the sea favouring the spcc<l of the bulki(n‘ shij)S that 
composed the hostile fleet. The latter, however, soon abandoned 
the attempt, and “bore away to the southward, apj|)arcntly (i-om the 
state of the weather, which, by the wind freshening niindi, with 
frequent rain, was now rendered very unfaA'ourablo for engaging.” 
It may be added that the hour was very late for beginning an 
action. At sundoAvn the British were under close-reefed to])sails, 
and the sea such that Howe was unable to return to the Eagle. 

The wind now increased to great violence, and a severe storm 
raged on the coast until the evening of the 13th, throwing the two 
fleets into confusion, scattering the ships, and causing numerous 
disasters. The Apollo lost her foremast, and sprung the mainmast, 
on the night of the 12th. The next day only tAVO ships of the line and 
three smaller vessels Avere in sight of the Admiral. The latter, 
when the Aveather moderated, Avent on board the Phmniv., 44, and 
thence to the Centurion., 50, Avith Avhich he “ proceeded to the south- 
ward, and on the 15th discoAmred ten sail of the French squad- 
ron, some at anchor in the sea, about twenty-five leagiies east from 
Cape May.” 1 LeaAdng there the Cenktrion., to direct to New York 
any of Byron’s ships that might come on the coast, he departed 
thither himself also, and on the evening of the 17th rejoined the 
squadron off Sandy tiook, the appointed rendezAmus. hlany injuries 
had been receded by the various ships, but they Avere mostly of a 
minor character; and on the 22nd the fleet again put to sea in 
search of the enemy. 

^ At the mouth of Delware Bay. 
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The French had siiiiered iiiueli more severely. Tlie 
L<iiKjualot\ 90, had carried away her bowsprit, all her lower musts 
followed it overboard, ami her tiller also was broken, rendering- riie 
rudder unserviceable. The Mdrscilla T4, lost her foreiaasl and 
bowsprit. In the dispersal of tlie two beets that followed rhe gale, 
eacli of these crippled vessels, on the evening of the loth, eiieoun- 
tercd singly a. British 50-gun sliip ; the Zauijualoe Ijeiiig attacked by 
the Jicnouriu Captain Georg-t; Dawson (Aet’g), and the 3Iarsi;illai'i liy 
the Zi'fstdn^ Cominodoi-e W. Ilothani, Captain Samuel Uj)ple]>y, 
llie conditions in each instance were distinctly favourable to the 
smaller combatant; but both unfortunately withdrew at nightfall, 
making' the mistake of postponing to the morrow a chance which 
they had no certainty would exist after to-day. WheJi mtjrning 
dawned, other French ships appeared, and the opportunity passed away. 
The Isis, 50, Captain John Rayiier, also tvas chased and overtaken 
])y the Cesar, 74. In the action whicli ensued, the French ship's 
wheel was sliot awa}', and she I'etired ; — two other British vessels, 
one of the line, being in siglit. The latter are not mentioned in the 
British accounts, and both sides claime<l the advantage in this drawn 
action. The French captain lost an arm. 

xVfter making temporary repairs, at the anchorage where Howe 
saw them on the 15th of August, the French fleet had proceeded 
again towards Newport. It w'as in the course of this pas.sage that 
they were seen bj" B3'ron’s flagship ^ on the 18th, to the southward 
of Long Island. The Experiment, 50, Captain Sir James Wallace, 
"which Howe had sent to reconnoitre Narragansett Ba^y was chased 
hy them into Long Island Sound, and only reached New York ])y 
the East Paver ; being the first ship of the line or 50-guii ship tlxat 
ever passed through Hell Gate. On the 20th d'Estaixig comrnnni- 
cated with General Sullivxin, the commander of the American land 
forces on Bliode Island ; but it was only to tell him that in liis own 
opinion, and in that of a council of war, the condition of the squad- 
ron necessitated going to Boston to refit. Whatever iiia}’ be thought 
of the propriety of this decision, its seriousness can he best under- 
stood from tlie report sent b}'" Pigot to Howe. “ The rebels had 
advanced their batteries within fifteen hundred yards of tiie British 
works. He was under no apprehensions from any of their attxiinpts 
ill front; but, should the French fleet come in, it would make an 
alarming change. Troops might he landed and advanced in his 
^ Ante, p. 397. 
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rear ; and in tliat ease he could not answer for the consequences.” 
Disregarding Sidlivaii s entreaties that he would remain, d’Estaiiig 
sailed next day for Boston, and reached it on August 28th. On the 
Bist the indefatigable Howe came in sight; but the French had 
worked actiyely in the three days. Forty-nine guns, 18 and 24- 
pounders, with six mortars, wnre already in position covering the 
anchorage ; and “ the French squadron, far from fearing an attack, 
desired it eagerly.” ^ The withdrawal of the fleet was followed by 
that of the American troops before Newport. 

Howe had quitted New York the instant he heard of d’Estaing’s 
reappearance off Ehode Island. He took Avith him the same number 
of vessels as before, — thirteen of the line, — the Monmouth., 64, 
Captain Thomas Collingwood, of Byron’s squadron, having arrived 
and taken the place of the Isis, crippled in her late action. Before 
reaching Newport, he learned that the French had started for Boston. 
He hoped that they would find it necessary to go outside George’s 
Bunk, and that he might intercej)t them by following the shorter 
road inside. In this he Avas disappointed, as has been seen, and the 
enemy’s position aa^as now too strong for attack. The French retreat 
to Boston closed the naAaal campaign of 1778 in North American 
waters. 

The inability or uiiAvillingness of d’Estaing to renew the enter- 
prise against Rhode Island accords the indisputable triumph in this 
campaign to IIoAve, — an honor he must share, and doubtless gladly 
Avould have shared, with his supporters in general. That the British 
fleet, for the most part two years from home, in a country Avithout 
dockyards, should liaAm been able to take the sea within ton days 
after the gale, Avhile their opponents, just from France, yet Avith three 
iiioiiths’ sea practice, Avere so damaged that they had to abandon the 
field and all the splendid j)rospects of Rhode Island, — as they already 
had alloAved to slip the chance at Nbav York, — shoAVS a decisive 
superiority in the officers and crews of the former. The incontest- 
able merits of the rank and tile, licAAmAmr, must not be permitted to 
divert attention from the great qualities of the leader, but for 
AAdiich the best material AAmuld liaAm been unavailing. The condi- 
tions Avere such as to elicit to the utmost HoAve’s strongest qualities, 
— firmness, endurance, uninterrupted persistence rather than celerity, 
great professional skill, ripened by constant reflection and ready at 
an instant’s ciilh Not brilliant, perhaps, but absolutely clear, and 
^ Clievalier ; ‘ Marine Franeaise,’ 1778. 
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with miud replete Avitli ex[)Ct_lieiits to meet eveiy pro! table ci.ii- 
tiiigeiicy, Howe exhibited an equable, niiflag'g-iiig energy, which was 
his greatest characteristic, and which eminently fitted him for the 
task of checkmating an enemy’s every move — for a purely defensive 
campaign. ITe was always on liand and always ready ; foi’ he never 
wearied, and he knew his business. To great combinations he was 
perhaps unequal. At all events, such are not associated witli his 
name. The distant scene he did not see ; but step ])y step he saw 
his way with altsolute precision, and followed it wdth unhesitating 
resolution. With a force inferior throughout, to have saved, in one 
campaign, the British fleet, New York, and Rhode Island, with the 
entire Britisli army, which was divided between those two stations 
and dependent upon the sea, is an achievement unsurpassed in the 
annals of naval defensive warfare. 

Howe’s squadron had been constituted in 1776 with reference to 
the colonial struggle only, and to shallow water, and therefore was 
composed, very properly, of cruisers, and of ships of the line of the 
smaller classes ; there being several fifties, and nothing larger than 
a sixty-four. When war with France threatened, the Ministry, hav- 
ing long warning, committed an unpardonable fault in allowing such 
a force to be confronted by one so supei-ior as that wliich sailed from 
Toulon, in April, 1778. This should have been stopped on its way, 
or, failing that, its arrival in America sliould have been preceded 
by a British reinforcement. As it was, the government was saved 
from a tremendous disaster only by the efficiency of its Admiral. As 
is not too uncommon, gratitude was swamped by the instinct of self- 
preservatiem from the national wrath, excited by this, and by other 
simiiltaneoiLs evidences of neglect. An attempt was made to dis- 
parage Howe's conduct, and to prove that his force was even supe- 
rior to that of the French, b}’- adding together the guns in all his 
shi[)s, disregarding their classes, or by combining groups of his small 
vessels against d’Estaing’s larger units. The instrument of the 
attack was a naval officer, of some rank but slender professional 
credit, who at this most opportune moment underwent a political 
conversion, which earned him employment on the one hand, and the 
charge of apostasy on the other. For this kind of professional arith- 
metic, Howe felt and expressed just and utter contempt. Two and 
two make four in a primer, but in the field they may make three, or 
they may make five. Not to speak of the greater defensive power 
of heavy ships, nor of the concentration of their fire, the unity of 
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direetioii under one captain possesses here also that importance 
which has caused unity of command and of effort to be recognised 
as the prime element in military efficiency, from the greatest things 
to the smallest. Taken together, the three elements — greater defen- 
sive power, concentration of fire, and unity of direction — constitute 
a decisive and permanent argument in favour of big ships, in Howe’s 
days as in our own. Doulrtless, now, as then, there is a limit ; most 
arguments can be pushed to an aisiirdum, intellectual or practical, 
d’o draw a line is always hard; but, if we cannot tell just where the 
line has been passed, we can recognise that one ship is much too big, 
wliile another certainly is not ; and between the two we can make 
an approximation to an exact result. 

On his return to Xew York on September 11th, Howe found there 
Hear-Admiral Hyde Parker ^ with six ships of the line of Jlyron's 
stpiadron. Considering his task now accomplished, Howe decided 
to return to England, in virtue of a permission granted some time 
before at ins own request. Tlie duty against the Americans, lately 
liis felluw-coinitryinen, iiad been always distasteful to him, although 
he did not absolutely refuse to undertake it, as did Admiral lve[)peL 
The entrance of France into the quarrel, and the coming of diEstaing, 
refreshed the spirits of the veteran, who moreover scorned to 
abandon his eonnnand in the face of such odds. Now, with the 
British positions secure, and superiority of force insured for the time 
being, be gladly turned over his charge and sailed for home, burn- 
ing against the Admiralty with a wrath common to must of the 
distinguished seamen of that war. He was not employed afloat again 
until a change of Winistry took place, in 1782. 

During the same two months that saw the contest between 
d’Estaing and Howe in America, the only encounter between nearly 
t‘([ual fleets in 1778 took place in European waters, xidmirai the 
Hon. Augustus Keppel, having returned to S^iithead after the affiiir 
between the JJelk Puvde and the Arcthusa^ again put to sea on the 
0th of July, with a force now increased to thirty ships of the line. 
He had been mortified by the necessit}' of avoiding actio]i, and of 
even retiring into port, with the inadequate numhers before under 

^ Later Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde P.arker, Bart., wlio peh.slied in the Cato in 1783. 
He was father of that Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, who, in 1801, was Nelson’s com- 
mtinder-in-chief at Copenhagen, and w'ho in 1778 commanded the Pho.'nix, 44, in 
Howe’s fleet. 
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Ills command, and liis mind \Yas iixed now to compel an eng-agemeiiu 
if he met tlie Fi'eneh. 

The Brest fleet also put to sea, the day hefore Ke[ipel, under the 
command of Admiral the Comte d'(.)r villi ers. It contained thirty- 
two ships of the line. Of these, three — a sixty-four, a sixty, and a 
fifty — w'ere not considered fit for tlie line of ])attle, which was thus 
reduced to twenty-nine sail, carrying 2,0f>8 guns. To tln-se tin* 
British opposed an aggregate of 2.278 ; but comparison by this means 
only is very rough. Not onl}’- the sizes of the guns, but the classes 
and weight of the vessels need to 1)g considered. In the particular 
instance tire matter is of little importance ; the action being inde- 
cisive, and credit depending U})on manoeuvres rather than upon 
lighting. 

The French admiral was hampered hj vacillating instructions, 
reflections of the unstable impulses which swayed the Ministry. 
Whatever his personal wishes, lie felt that he must avoid action, 
unless under very favoimable circumstances. At the imnnent cd' 
sailing he wrote : “ Since you leave me free xo continue my cruise. I 
will not bring the fleet back to Brest, unless by positive orders, until 
I liave fulfilled the month at sea mentioned in my instructions, and 
known to all the captains. Till then I will not fly before xVdmiral 
Koppel, whatever his strength; only, if I know him to be too 
superior, I will avoid a disproportionate action as well as I can; Imt 
if the enemy reality seeks to force it, it will l)e very hard to slum," 
These words explain his conduct thronghout the next few days. 

On the afternoon of July 2f3rd the two fleets sighted each other, 
about a Imndrcd miles west of Ushant, the French being then to 
leeward. Towards sunset, the latter were standing south-west, with 
the wind at west-north-west, and hore north-east from the British, 
wlio were hdiig-to, heads to the northwa.rd. The latter remaining 
nearl}^ motionless throughout the night, and tlie wind shifting, 
ddJrvilliers availed himself of the conditions to press to windward, 
and in the morning was found to bear north-west from his opponent.^ 
Their relative positions satisfied for the moment both admirals ; 
for Keppel found himself interposed between Brest and the French, 
while d’Orvilliers, though suiTenderiiig the advantage of open 
retreat to his port, had made it possible, by getting the weather-gage, 
to fulfil his promise to keep the sea and yet to avoid action. Two of 

^ Testimony of CaiJtains Hood, Eobinson, and Macbride, and of Eear-Adinirnl 
Campbell, captain of the fleet to Keppel. 
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liis ships, howcYer, the Due de Bourgogne, 80, and a seventy-four, 
were still to leeward, not onlj^ of their own main body, hut also of 
the British. Keppel sent chasers after them, for the expressed pur- 
pose of compelling d’Orvilliers to action in their support,^ and it w^as 
believed by the British that they were forced to return to Brest, to 
avoid being cut oil. They certainly quitted their fleet, wdiicli wuis 
thus reduced to twenty-seven effective sail. From this time until 
July 27th the wind continued to the westward, and the wariness of 
the French admiral baffled all Keppel’s efforts to get wdthin I'ange. 
The latter, having no doubts as to what was expected of him, pur- 
sued vigorously, watching Ms chance. 

On the morning of the 2Tth the two fleets were from six to ten 
miles apart, wind west-south-west, both on the port tack, steering 
north- w'est, the French dead to windward. The latter were in line 
ahead, the British in bow-and-quarter line ; that is, nearly . abreast 
each t)ther, but so ranged that, if they went about together, they 
should have been in line ahead. Both fleets were irregularly formed, 
the British especially so; for Keppel rightly considered that he 
would not accomplish his purpose, if he were pedantic concerning 
the order of his going, tie had therefore signalled a “ General 
Chase,” which, by permitting much individual freedom of movement, 
facilitated the progress of the whole. At daylight, the division com- 
znanded by Sir Hugh Palliser — the right wing, as then heading — 
had dropped astern ; and at 5.30 a. m. tlie signal was made to seven 
of its fastest sailers to chase to wdndward, the object being so to 
place them, relatively to the main body, as to support the latter, if 
an opportunity for action should offer. 

At 9 A. M. the French admiral, wdshing to approach the enemy 
and to see znore clearly, ordered his fleet to wear in succession, — to 
Goimtermarch. As the van ships went round under this signal, thej’" 
had to steer off the wind, parallel to their former line, on which 
those following them still were, until they reached the rear ship, 
when they could again haul to the wind. This caused a loss of 
ground to leeward, but not more than d’(drvilliers could afford, as 
things stood. Just after he had fairly committed himself to the 
manoeuvre, the wind hauled to the soutliwai'd two points,^ which 
favoured the British, allowing them to head more nearlj^ towards the 
enemy. Keppel therefore continued on the port tack, until all the 
Frencli were on the starboard, and at 10.15, being nearly in their 
^ See note un preceding page. " Twenty-two degree.^?. 
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List of tluj British and Freuoli Fleets in the aetiou otf Usiuint, July 27th, 1778, chielly 
frojii Beatson, vi. 12t»-lo2, and Guerin, v. 24, 2.1 ; eorrected from the Xavy List, the G'o-.v 
de FrKMV, tlie dispatehes of d’Orvilliers to Sartiiie (Areh. de la ilarine), and the Proeeeiliiigs 
of the G. if., 7 Jan. to 11 Feb., 1779, and April 12 to May 5, 1779. — V. L. C. 
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wake, lie ordered liis own ships to tack together. At this moment a 
thick rain-squall came up, concealing the fleets one from another for 
three quarters of an hour. With the squall the wind shifted hack, 
favouring the British on tliis tack, as it had on the other, and en- 
abling them to lay up for the enenu-’s rear. When the weather cleared, 
at 11, the Freiicli were seen to have gone about again, and were still 
in the coul'usion of a partly executed mameuvre. Their admiral had 
doubtless reimgiiised, from the change of wind, and from the direction 
of the enemy when last visible, that an encounter could not lie 
avoided. If he continued on the starboard tack, the van of the 
pursuing enemy, ivhose resolve to force battle could not be misun- 
derstood, uxiuld overtake his rear ships, engaging as many of them 
as he might choose. By resuming the 2 ) 0 ]‘t tack, the heads of tlie 
columns would meet, and the fleets pass in opposite directions, on 
equal terms as regarded position. Therefore lie had ordered his 
ships to go about, all at the same time ; thus forming column again 
rajjidly, but reversing the order so that the rear Ijecame the van. 

Keppel so far had made no signal for the line of battle, nor did 
lie now. Becognising from the four days’ chase that his enemy was 
avoiding action, he judged correctly that he should force it, even at 
some risk. It was not the time for a drill-master, nor a parade. 
Besides, thanks to the morning signal for the leewardly ships to 
chase, these, forming the rear of the disorderly column in Avhich he 
was advancing, were now well to windward, able therefore to sup- 
port their comrades, if needful, as well as to attack the enemy. In 
short, practically the whole force was coming into action, although 
much less regularly than might have been desired. What was to 
follow was a rough-and-ready fight, but it was all that could be had, 
and better than nothing. Keppel therefore simply made the signal 
for battle, and that just as the firing began, dlie collision was so 
.smlden that the ships at first had not their colours flying. 

The French also, although their raameuvres had been more 
methodical, were in some confusion. It is not given to a bodj- of 
thirty ships, of varying qualities, to attain perfection of mo\'ement 
in a fortnight of sea practice. The change of wind had precipitated 
eii action, which one admiral had been seeking, and the other shun- 
ning ; but each had to meet it with such shift as he could. The 
British being close-hauled, the French, advancing on a parallel line, 
were four points ^ off the wind. Most of their ships, therefore, could 
^ Forty-five degrees. 
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have gone clear to windward of tlieir opponents, but tlie fact that 
the latter could reach some of the leaders compelled the others to 
support them. As d'Orvilliers had said, it was hard to avoid an 
enemy resolute to light. The leading three French vessels ^ hauled 
their wind, in obedience to the adinirars signal to form the line of 
battle, which means a close-hauled line. The effect of this was to 
draw them gradually away from the British, and, ifc‘ imitated l>y their 
followers, to render the affair a mere touch at a single point — inde- 
cisive. The fourth Fi'ench ship began the action, opening fire soon 
after eleven. The vessels of the opposing fleets surged b}?- under 
short canvas, firing as opportunity offered, but necessarily much 
handicapped liy smoke, which prevented the clear sight of an enemy, 
and caused anxiety lest an unseen friend might receive a broadside. 
“The distance between the Fonnichibk^ 00, and the 3jviont, T4, was 
so short,” testified Captain John Laforey, whose three-decker, tlie 
Ocean, 90, was abreast and outside this interval, that it was with 
difficulty I could keep betwixt them to engage, without firing upon 
them, and I was once very near on board the EgmonV The Forniid- 
ablc, Palliser’s flagship, kept lier mizzen topsail aliack much of the 
time, to deaden her way, to make room for the Ocean, and to allow 
the ships behind her to close. “ At a quarter past one,” testified 
Captain Maitland of the Flizabetli, 74, “ we were very close behind 
the Formidable, and a midshipman upon the poop called out that tliei‘e 
was a ship coming on board on the weather bow. I put the helm 
up, . . . and found, when the smoke cleared away, I was shot up 
under the Formidable s lee. She was then engaged with the two 
last ships in the French fleet, and, us I could not fire at them witliout 
firing through the Formidable, I was obliged to shoot on.” ^ Captain 
Bazely, of the Formidable, says of the same incident, “ The Formid- 
able did at the time of action bear up to one of the enemy’s ships, to 
avoid being aboard of her, whose Jib boom nearly touched the main 
topsail weather leech of the Formidable. I thought we could not 
avoid being on board.” 

Contrary to the usual result, the loss of the rear division, in 
killed and wounded, was heaviest, nearly equalling the aggregate of 

^ Chevalier says, p. 89, “ The English passed out of range ” of these ships. As 
these ships had the Avind, they had the choice of range, barring .signals from their 
own admiral. In truth, they were obeying his order. 

^ This evidence of the captains of the Ocean mvH the Eli::alcth contradicts Palliser’s 
charge that his ship was not? adequately supported. 
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tliG other two.^ This \r:T.s due to the morning signal to chase to 
windward, wliicli brouglit these ships closer than their leaders. As 
soon as the British van, ten .ships, had passed the French rear, its 
commander, Vice-Admiral Sir Hubert Hariand. anticipating Keppel’s 
wishes, signallei-l it to go about and follow the enemy (Fig. 1, Y). 
As the French coliium was rimning free, these ships, when alDout, 
fetched to windward of its wake. As the Victory <lrew out of the 
lire, at 1 p.:m., Kepi)el made a similar signal, and attempted to wear, 



AnMIUAL AirGUSTUS, TISCOtJKT ICEfPRL. 
{From Fiillnfs engraving, after the portrait bg G. Ilomneg.) 


the injuries to his rigging not permitting tacking ; but caution was 
needed in maiifeiiYriiig across the bows of the followdng ships, and it 
was not till 2 p.m., that the Victory was about on the other tack, 
heading after the French. At this time, 2 p.m., just before or just 
after wearing, the signal for battle was hauled down, and that for 

^ It was iictually quite equal, but this was due to aii accidental explosion on 
board tbo FcrmiihiUe. 
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the line of battle was hoisted. The object of the latter was to 
re-forni the order, and the lirst was discontinued, x^artly becan.se no 
longer needed, chietiy that it might not seem to contradict the urgent 
call for a re-formation d 

At this time six or seven of Harland’s division were on the 
weather bow of the Vietorij^ to windward (westward), Imt a little 
aliead, and standing like her after the French ; all on the port tack 
(Fig. 1). None of the centre division succeeded in joining the flag- 
ship at once (Fig. 1, C). At 2.80 Falliser’s ship, the FormiduUe, 


on the starboard tack j^assed her to leeward, the last of the fleet 
apparently out of action (Fig. 1, E). A half-hour after this the 
Victory had been joined by three of the centre, which were following 
her in close order, the van remaining in the same relative position. 
Astern of these two groups were a number of other ships in various 
degrees of confusion, — some going about, some trying to come up, 

1 Naval officers will ob.serve the strong analogy to the speculative naval tactics of 
to-day, — a cluirge through (or hy), and a re-formation afterwards- 
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otbers completely disabled. Especially, there Avas in the soiitli-soiith- 
east, therefore well to leeward, a elnster of four or five British vessels, 
evidently temporarily incuxtable of mamenvring. 

This Avas the situation AA’hich met the ej-e of the French admiral, 
scanning the field as the smoke drove aAAmy. The disorder of the 
British, Avliich originated in the general chase, had increased through 
the hiiiT}' of the manoeuvres succeeding the squall, and culminated 
in the conditions just described. It Avas an ineAutable result of a 
military exigency confronted by a fleet only recently ec^uipped. 
The French, starting from a better formation, had come out in Ijetter 
.shape. But, after all, it seems difficult AAdiolly to remedy the dis- 
advantage of a policy essentially defensive ; and d’OrAulliers’ next 
order, though Avell conceived, AA''as resultless. At 1 VM. ^ he sig- 
nalled his fleet to Avear in succession, and form the line of battle on 
the starboard tack (Fig. 1, F). This signal Avas not seen by the 
leading ship, Avhich should have begun the moA'emeut. The junior 
French admiral, in the fourth ship from the van, at length AA'^ent 
about, and spoke the BrctagM^ to ImoAV what Avas the commander- 
in-chief’s desire. D’Orvilliers exx)lained that he Avished to pass along 
the enemy’s fleet from end to end, to lecim.rd, because in its dis- 
ordered state there Avas a fair promise of advantage, and by going 
to ieeAAnrd — presenting his Aveather side to the ejiemy — he could, 
use the Aveather loAA’-er-deck guns, AA'hercas, in the then state of the 
sea, the lee ports could not be opened. Thus explained, the moA'e- 
ment aaxas executed, but the favourable moment had passed. It Avas 
not till 2.30 that the mammivre Avas evident to the British. 

As soon as Koppel recognised his opponent’s intention, he Avore 
the Victory again, a fcAv minutes after 8 P.M., and stood sloAvly 
doAvn, on the starboard tack ojf the wind, towards his crij)pled ships 
hi tlio south-south-east, keeping aloft the signal for the line of battle, 
Avhich commanded every manageable ship to get to her station (Fig. 
2, C). As this deliberate movement Avas away from the enemy, Palli- 
ser tried afteiuvards to fix upon it the stigma of flight, — a preposter- 
ous extravagancy. Harland put his division about at once and joined 
the Admiral. On this tack his station Avas ahead of the Victory, but 
in consequence of a message from Keppel he fell in behind her, to 
cover tlie rear until Palliser’s diAusion could repair damage [iml take 
their places. At 4 p.m. Harland’s division was in the line. Palli- 
ser’s ships, as tliey conqfleted refitting, ranged themselves in rear 
^ Clievalier. Probably later by the other times used in this account. 
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of the Funnidulh^ their captains eoiisideriiig, as tliev testified, that, 
they took station from their divisional commander, and tiut fruni 
the sliip of the commaucler-in-chief. There was formed thus, on the 
•weather quarter of tlie Victory^ and a mile or two distant, a separate 
line of ships, constituting on this tack the proper rear of the lleet, 
and dependent for initiative on Palliser’s flagship (Fig. “2, Pl). At 
6 P.ii. Keppel sent word hj a frigate to Palliser to hasten into 
the line, as he was only waiting for liim to renew the action, the 



French now having completed their manoeuvre. They had not at- 
tacked, as they might have done, hut had drawn up under the lee 
of the British, their van abreast the latter’s centre. At the same 
time Flarland was directed to move to his proper position in the van, 
which he at once did (Fig. 2, V). Palliser made no movement, and 
Keppel with extraordinary — if not culpable — forbearance, refrained 
from summoning the rear ships into line by their individual pennants. 
This he at last did about 7 p.m., signalling specifically to each of the 
vessels then grouped with Palliser (except the FormidaUe), to leave 
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tlie latter and take tlieir i^osts in the line. Tliis was accordingly 
done, hut it was thought then to be too late to renew tlie action. 
At daylight the next morning', only three Frencli sliips were in siglit 
from the decks : but the main body could Ije seen in the south-east 
from some of the mastheads, and was thought to be from fifteen to 
twenty miles distant. 

Though absolutely indecisive, tills was a pretty smart skirmish ; 
the British loss being 183 killed and 373 wounded, that of the 
Frencli IGl killed and 513 wounded. The general result would 
appear tf» indicate that the French, in accordance with their usual 
policy, had fired to cripple their enemy’s spai’s and figging, the 
inotive-i)Ower. This would be consistent with d’Orvilliers’ avowed 
purpose of avoiding action except under favouralile circumstances. 
As the smoke tliickened and confusion increased, the fieets had got 
closer together, and, whatever the intention, many shot found their 
way to the British hulls. Nevertheless, as the returns show, the 
French hit w'ere to the British nearly as 7 to 5. On the other hand, 
it is certain that the manoeuvring porver of the French after the 
action -was greater than that of the British. 

Both sides claimed the advantage. This was simply a point of 
honour, nr of credit, for material advantage accrued to neither. 
Keppel had succeeded in forcing d’Orvilliers to action against his 
will ; d’Orvilliers, hy a well-judged evolution, had retained a superi- 
ority of mameuvring power after the engagement. Had his next 
signal been promptly o]:)eyed, he might have passed again ])y the 
British fleet, in fairly good order, before it re-formed, and conceii- 
ti’ated bis fire on the mom leewardly of its vessels. Even under the 
delay, it was distinctly in his power to renew the fight ; and that 
he did not do so fimfeits all claim to victory. Not to speak of 
the bettor condition of the French ships, Keppel, by running off 
tlie wind, bad given Ins opponent full opportunity to reach his fleet 
and to attack. Instead of so doing, d’Orvilliers drew up under the 
British lee, out of i-ange, and offered battle ; a gallant defiance, Imt 
to a crippled foe. 

Time was tlins given to the British to refit their ships sufficiently 
to bear down again. This the French admiral should not have per- 
mitted. He should have attacked promptlj', or else have retreated ; 
tf) windward, or to leeward, as seemed most expedient. Under the 
conditions, it was not good generalship to give the enemy time, and 
to await his pleasiue. Keppel, on the other hand, being granted 
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tliis cliance, should have renewed tlie fight ; aucl here arose the ctui- 
trovers}^ whicli set all England bv the ears, and may lie said to have 
immortalised this otherwise trivial incident. Palliser's <livision vns 
to windwai-d from 4 to T p..m., while the signals were flying to form 
line of battle, and to bear down in the Admiral's wake ; and Ivegpel 
alleged that, liad these been obeyed by d r.sr., he would have re- 
newed the battle, having still over two hours of daylight. It has 
been stated already that, besides the signals, a frigate brought Palli- 
ser word that the Admiral was waiting onlj’' for hinu 

The immediate dispute is of slight present interest, except as an 
historical link in the fighting deA^eloinnent of the British Nav}- ; and 
only this historical significance justifies more than a passing mention. 
In 1778 men’s minds were still full of Byng’s execution in 1757, and 
of the Mathews and Lestock affair in 1744, which had materially in- 
fluenced Byng’s action off Minorca. Keppel repeatedly spoke of him- 
self as on trial for his life ; and he had Ijeen a niemher of Byng’s 
court-martial. The gist of the charges against him, preferred by 
Palliser, Avas that he attacked in the first instance Avithout properly 
forming his line, for which MatheAvs had been cashiered ; and, sec- 
ondly, that by not reneAving the action after the first pass-hy, and by 
wearing aAvay from the French fleet, he had not done his utmost to 
‘‘take, sink, burn, and destroy” — the latter, the charge on which 
Byiig Ayas shot, Keppel, besides his justifying reasons for his course 
in general, alleged and proved his full intention to attack again, had 
not Palliser failed to come into line, a delinquency the same as that 
of Lestock, Avhich caused Matheu's’s ruin. 

In other wmrds, men’s minds Avere lueaking away from, but had 
not throAvn off completely, the tyranny of the Order of Battle, — one 
of the Avorst of tyrannies, because founded on truth. Absolute error, 
like a Avhole lie, is open to speedy detection ; half-truths are trouble- 
some. The Order of Battle Avas an admirable servant and a most 
objectionable despot. Mathews, in despair over a recalcitrant second, 
cast off the yoke, engaged Avith part of his force, Avas ill supported, 
and cashiered ; Lestock escaping. Byng, considering this, and being 
a pedant by nature, Avould not break his line ; the enemy slipped 
aAvay, Minorca surrendered, and he AAms shot. In Keppel’s pourt- 
martial, twenty-eight out of the thirty captains aaTo hud been in 
the line AA^ere summoned as witnesses. Most or them swore that if 
Keppel had chased in line of battle that day, there could huAm been 
no action, and the majority of them cordially approAmd ; but there 
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was evidently an undercurrent still of dissent, and especially in tlie 
rear ships, where tliere had been some of the straggling inevitable in 
such movements, and whose oommaiiders therefore had uncomfortable 
experience of the lack of mutual support, which the line of battle was 
meant to insure. 

Another indication of still surviving pedantry was the oljligation 
felt in the rear ships to take post behind their own admiral, and to 
remain there wlam the signals for the line of battle, and to bear down 
in tile admiral’s wake, were Hying. Thus Palliser’s own inaction, to 
■whatever cause due, paralysed the six or eight sail with him ; but it 
appears to the writer that Keppel was seriously remiss in not sum- 
moning tliose shi})s by their own pennants, as soon as he began to 
distrust the purposes of the Vice-Admiral, instead of delaying doing 
so till 7 i\ SE., as he did. It is a curit)us picture presented to us by 
the evidence. The Coiumander-in-Chief, with his staff and the cap- 
tain of the ship, fretting and finning on the Victory's quarter-deck; 
the signals Hying ■wliieli have been mentioned ; Harland’s division 
getting into line ahead ; and four points on the weather quarter, only 
two miles distant, so that “every gun and port could Ije counted,” a 
group of seven or eight sail, among them the flag of the third in com- 
mand, apparejitly indifferent spectators. The FonnidaUe's only sign 
of disability was the foretopsail unbent for four hours, — a delay which, 
being miexplained, rather increased than relieved suspicion, rife then 
tlironghout the Navy. Palliser was a Tory, and had left the Board 
of Admiralty to take his command. Keppel was so strong a Whig 
that he would not serve against the Americans; and he evidently 
feared that he was to ])e betrayed to his ruin. 

Palliser’s defence rested upon three principal itoints : (1), that the 
signal for the line of battle was not seen on board the FurmidaUc ; 
(2), that the signal to get into the Admiral’s ivake was re])eated by 
himself ; (3), that liis foremast was wounded, and, moreover, found to 
])e in such had condition that he feared to cany sail on it. As re- 
gards the first, the signal was seen on board the Ocean^ next astern 
of and “ not far from ” ^ the Formidahk ; for the second, the Admiral 
should have been informed of a disability by wMch a single ship ivas 
neutralising a division. The frigate that brought Keppel’s message 
could have carried back this. Thirdly, the most damaging feature to 
Palliser’s case ivas that he asserted that, after coming out from under 
fire, he wore at once towards the enemy ; afterwards he wore back 
^ ^Evidence of Cai)ttun John Laforev, of the Ocean. 
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again. A ship that thus wore twiee l)cfure three o'clock, ndu-ht have 
displayed zeal and efficiency enough to run two miles, off the wind,*- 
at five, to support a fight. Deli Iterate treachery is impossihle. To the 
writer the Vice-AdmiraTs hehaviour seems that of a man in a sulk, 
who null do only that wliich he can find no excuses for negdecting. 
In such cases of sailing close, men generally slip over the line into 
grievous wrong. 

Keppel was cleared of all the charges jrrefeiTed against liim ; the 
accuser had not thought best to embody among them the delay to 
recall the ships which he himself wns detaining. Against Palliser 
no specific charge tvas preferred, hut the Admiralty directed a gen- 
eral inquiry into his course on the 27th of Jul3^ The court found 
his conduct “ in many instances highly exemplary and meritorious,” 
— he had fought well, — “ but reprehensible in not having acquainted 
the Gommander-in-Chief of his distress, which he might have done 
either by the Fo.i\ or other means which he had in Iiis j)ower.'’ 
Public opinion running strongly for Keppel, Ms acquittal was cele- 
brated with bonfires and illuminations in London; the mob got 
drunk, smashed the windows of Palliser’s friends, wrecked Palliser’s 
own liouse, and came near to killing Palliser himself. The Admiralty, 
in 1780, made him Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

On the 28th of July, the British and French being no longer in 
sight of eacb other, Keppel, considering his fleet too injured aloft to 
cruise near the French coast, kept away for Plymouth, where he 
arrived on the 31st. Before putting to sea again, he provided against 
a recurrence of the misdemeanour of the 27th by a general order, that 
“ in future the Line is always to he taken from the Centre.” Had 
this been in force before, Palliser’s captains would have taken station 
by the Commander-iu-Chief, and the Formidahle would have been left 
to windwai-d by herself. At the same time Howe was closing his 
squadron upon the centre in America ; and Eodiiey, two years later, 
experienced the ill-effects of distance taken from the next ahead, when 
the leading ship of a fleet disregarded an order. 

Although privately censuring Palliser’s conduct, the Coinmander- 
in-Chief made no official complaint, and it was not until the inatler got 
into the papers, through the talk of the fleet, that the difficulty began 
which resulted in the trial of both officers, early in the following year. 

^ “ I do not recollect how many points I went from the wind ; 1 nin.st have bore 
down a pretty large course. ” Testimony of Captain J. Laforey, of the Ocean, on this 
point. 
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After tills, Keppel, lieiiig ilissatisfied with the Admiralty’s treatment, 
intimated his wish to give up the eoniinaud. The order to strike Ins 
iiag was dated :\Iarcli ISth, 1770. He was not employed afloat again, 
hut upon the change of administration in li&2 he hecame Fiist Loid 
of the Admiralty, and so remained, with a brief intermission, until 
December, 1T83. 

It is perhaps necessary to mention that both British and French 
asserted, and assert to this day, that the other party abandoned the 
tield.^ The point is too trivial, in the author's opinion, to warrant 
further discussion of an episode whose historical interest is very 
.slight, though its professional lessons are valuable. The British case 
has the advantage — through the courts-martial — of the sworn testi- 
mony of twenty to thirty captains, wlio agreed that the British kept 
on the same tack under short sail throughout the night, and that 
in the morning only thi'ee French ships were visible. As far as 
known to the author, the French contention rests only on the usual 
reports. 

Conditions of weather exerted great influence upon the time and 
place of hostilities during the maritime war of 1778, the opening 
scenes of which, in Europe and in ISTorth America, have just been 
narrated. In European seas it was realised that naval enterprises by 
fleets, requiring evolutions by masses of large vessels, were possible 
only in summer. Winter gales scattered ships and impeded ma- 
nceuvres. The same consideration prevailed to limit activity in North 
American waters to the summer ; and complementary to this was the 
fact that in the West Indies hurricaiies of excessive violence occurred 
from July to October. The practice therefore was to transfer effort 
from one quarter to the other in the Western Hemisiihere, acecrding 
to the season. 

In the recent treaty with the United States, the King of France 
had formally renounced all claim to acquire for himself any part of 
the American continent then in possession of Great Britain. On the 
other hand, he had reserved the express right to conquer any of her 
isluiuLs south of Bermuda. The West Indies were then, in the value 
of their products, the richest commercial region on the globe ; and 

^ “Durin^f the night (of the 27th) Admiral Keppel kept away ( fi( i'oute) for 
Purtsmouth.” Chevalier, ‘ Marine PrunoaL^je,’ p. 90. Paris, 1877. Oddly cmmgh, he 
adds that on the evening of the 2Stli the French sfiuadrou, carrktl eastward hj the 
cunxutv, sighted IJshaiit.” 
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France wished not only to increase her already large possessions 
there, but also to establish more solidly her political and military 
tenure. 

In Septem])er, 1778, the British Island of Doininica was seized by 
an expedition from the adjacent French colony of Martinique. The 
affair was a surprise, and possesses no special military intei-est ; but 
it is instructive to olxserve that Great Britain was unprepared, in the 
W est Indies as elsewhere, when the war began. A change had been 



AmilUAIi Tins IION. SAMITEL BArailNGTON 
(From the, lithograph hy Ridley, after the portrait by J, S. Copley, R. A.) 


made shortly before in the command of the Leeward Islands Station, 
as it was called, wliich extended from Antigua southward over the 
Lesser Antilles with headquarters at Barbado.s, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Samuel Barrington, tlie new-comer, leaving home before war 
had been declared, liad orders not to quit Barbados till further 
instructions should arrive. These had not reached him when he 
learned of the loss of Dominica. The French had received their 
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orders nn the 17th of August. The hlcnv was intrinsically somewhat 
serious, so fur as the mere capture of a position can he, for the forti- 
fication.s \\’ere strong, though they had been inadequately garrisoned. 
It is a mistake to Ituild works and not man them, for their fall trairs- 
fers to the enemy strength which he otherwise would need time to 
create. To the French the conquest was useful beyond its commer- 
cial value, bec<aiise it closed a gap in their possessions. They now 
held four consociitive islands, from north to south, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, ilartinique, and St. Lucia. 

Barrington had two sliips of the line, his flagship, the Prince of 
Wteks^ 74, Oajitaiii Benjamin Hill, and the Boi/nc, 70, Captain Herbert 
Sawyer, which, had he been cruising, would probably have deterred 
tbe French. Upon receiving the news, lie put to sea, going as far as 
Antigua ; but he did not venture to stay away because his expected 
instructions had not come yet, and, like Keppel, he feared an ungener- 
ous construction of liLs actions. He remained in Barbados, patiently 
watching for an opportunity to act. 

The departure of Howe and the approach of winter determined 
the transference of British troops and ships to the Leeward Ishmds. 
Reinforcements had given tlie British fleet a numerical superiority, 
which for the time imposed a check upon d’Estaing; but Byron, 
proverbially unlucky in weather, was driven crippled to Newport, 
leaving the French free to quit Boston. The difficulty of provision- 
ing so large a force as twelve ships of the line at first threatened to 
prevent the movement, supplies being then extremely scarce in the 
port ; hut at the critical moment American privateers brought in large 
uiimhers of privies, laden with provisions from Europe for the British 
army. Thus d’Estaing was enabled to sail for hlartinique on the 4th 
of November. On the same day there left New York for Barbados 
a British squadron, ^ — 2 sixty-fours, 3 fifties, and three smaller craft, 
— under the command of Commodore William Hothani. convoying 
5,000 troops for service in the West Indies. 


Preston 

50 

5 Coiniiintlore William Hotliam. 

< Captain Samuel Upplelty. 

St. Alham 

64 

Captain kicliard Onslow. 

Nonsuch 

04 

Captain Walter Griffith. 

Isu 

50 

Captain John Rayiier. 

Cealimon 

50 

Captain Pdchanl Brathwaite. 

Vliii's 

36 

Captain James Ferguson. 

Pearl 

32 

Captain Alexander Grreme. 

Carcass (honil)) 

S 

Commander Edward Edwards, 
Beatson, vi, 116. — 
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Being bound for nearly tlie same X)oiiit, the two hostile bodies 
steered parallel courses, each ignorant of the other’s nearness. In 
the latitude of Bermuda both suffered from a ^dolent gale, but the 
French most; the flagship Laiujucclon losing her main and inizzen 
toi)masts. On the 25tli of November one ^ of Hotham’s convoy fell 
into the hands of d’Estaing, who then first learned of the British 
sailing. Doubtful whether their destination was Barbados or 
Antigua, — their two chief stations, — he decided for the latter. 
Arriving off it on the '6th of December, he cruised for forty-eight 
hours, and then bore away for Fort Royal, Martinique, the principal 
French di^pOt in the West Indies, where he anchored on the 9th. On 
the 10th Hotham joined Barrington at Barbados. 

Barrington knew already what he wanted to do, and therefore 
lost not a moment in delibemtion. The troops were kept on board, 
Hotham’s convoy arrangements being left as they were; and on the 
morning of DecemiDer 12th the entire force sailed again, the main 
change Ijeing in the chief command, and in the addition of Barrington’s 
two ships of the line. In the afternoon of the IStli the shipping 
anchored in the Grand Ciil de Sac, an inlet on the west side of St. 
Lucia, which is seventy miles east-north-east from Barbados. Part 
of the troops landed at once, and seized the batteries and heights 
on the north side of the bay. The remainder were put on shore the 
next morning. The French forces were inadequate to defend their 
works : l3ut it is to be observed that they were driven with unremit- 
ting energy, and that to this promptness the British owed their 
ability to hold the position. 

Three miles north of the Cul de Sac is a bay then called the 
Car(inage ; now Port Castries. At its northern extremity is a pre- 
cipitous promontory. La Vigie, then fortified, upon the tenure of 
which depended not only control of that anchorage, but also access 
to the rear of the works which commanded the Cul de Sac. If 
those works fell, the squadron must abandon its position and put to 
sea, where d’Estaing’s fleet would be in waiting. On the other hand, 
if the squadron were crushed at its anchors, the troops were isolated 
and must ultimately capitulate. Therefore La Vigie and the squad- 
ron were the two keys to the situation, and the loss of either would 
be decisive. 

By the evening of the lltli the British held the shore line from 
La Vigie to the southern point of the Cul de Sac, as well as Morne 
1 The French accounts say three. 
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Forliiiitj (Fort Cliaiiotto), tire capital of the island. The feeble 
FTeiieh garrison retired to the interior, leaving- its g-uns mispiked, 
and its ammunition and stores untouched, — another instance of the 
danger of works turning to one's own disadvantage. It was Bar- 
rington’s purpose now to remot'e the transports to the Carcnage, as 
a more commodious harbour, probahly also better defended; but lie 
was prevented by the arrival of d’Estaing that afternoon. “Just as 
all the important stations were secured, the French colours struck. 



and General Grant's headquarters established at the Governor’s 
house, the Ariadne frigate came in sight with the signal abroad for 
the approach of an enemy.” ^ The French fleet was seen soon after- 
wards from the heights above the squadron. 

The British had gained much so far by celerity, but they still 
spared no time to take breath. The night was x^assed by the soldiers 
in strengthening their positions, and by the Rear-iVdmiral in rectify- 
ing his order to meet the expected attack. The transports, between 
- Beatsoii : ‘ Militarj' and Naval Memoirs,’ iv. 390. 
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and sixty in nmiiLer, were warped inside the .ship.s of war, and 
the latter Avere most carefully disposed across the mouth of the day. 
At the northern (tvindward) end was placed the Isis^ 50, Captain 
John Rayner, well under the x^oint to xirevent anything' from passing 
round her ; but for further security she tvas suxtported by three 
frigates ; the Venus, 36, Cax^tain William Peere Williams, the Arkuhu-, 
20, Ca^Dtain Thomas Pringle, and the Autovci, 28, Caxttaiii James 
Gumming, anchored abreast of the inteiwal between her and the shore. 
From the Isis the line extended to the southumrd, inclining slightly 
outward ; the Prince, of TFaks, 74, Barrington’s flagship), taking the 
southern flank, as the most exposed position. Between her and the 
Isis were five other shix)s, — the Boyne, 70, Nonsuch, 64, St. Albans, 64, 
Preston, 50, and Centurion, 50. The works left by the French at the 
north and south x^oints of the bay may have been used to sux^port 
the flanks, but Barrington in his report does not say so. 

D’Estaing had tAvelve shix)s of the line, and was able to land, two 
days after this, 7,000 troox^s. With such a superiority it is CAident 
that, had he arrived twenty-four hours sooner, the British Avould 
have been stopped in the midst of their operation. To gain time, 
Barrington had sought to x')reA’'ent intelligence reaching Fort Royal, 
less than fifty miles distant, by sending cruisers in advance of his 
squadron, to cover the axq^roaches to St. Lucia ; but, despite his care, 
d’Estaing had the news on the 14th. He sailed at once, and, as has 
been said, was off St. Lucia that evening. At daybreak of the 15th 
he stood in for the Car(^nage; but when he came AAdthin range, 
a lively cannonade told him that the enemy were already in posses- 
sion. He decided therefore to attack the squadron, and at 11.80 
the French passed along it from north to south, firing, but Avithoiit 
effect. A second attemx^t was made in the afternoon, directed upon 
the lee flank, but it was equally unavailing. The British had three 
men killed ; the French loss is not given, but is said to have Ijeen 
slight. It is stated that the sea breeze did not penetrate far enough 
into the bay, that day, to admit closing. This frequently happens, 
but it does not alter the fact that the squadron was the xu’oper point 
of attack, and that, esx)ecially in the winter season, an oxqDortunity 
to close must offer soon. D’Estaing, governed probably by the sol- 
dierly bias he more than once betrayed, decided now to assault the 
works on shore. Anchoring in a small bay north of the Cartinage, 
he landed seven thousand men, and on the 18th attenqDted to storm 
the British lines at La Vigie. The neck of land connecting the 
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promontory witli tire island is very flat, and tire Frenclr therefore 
lalroured under great disadvantage from the eomuianding position of 
their enemy. It mas a repetition of Bunker Hill, and of many other 
ill-judged and precipitate attacks. After three gallant but ineffectual 
charges, led by d’Estaing in person, the assailants retired, nith the 
loss of 41 oflicers and 800 rank and file, killed and wounded. 

D'Estaing re-embarked his men, and stood ready again to attack 
Barrington, a frigate being stationed off the Cul de Sac, to give 
nc>tice when the wind should serve. On the 24th she signalled, and 
the fleet weighed ; but Barrington, who had taken a very great risk 
f(U* an adequate object, ran no unnecessary risks through presump- 
tion. He had employed his respite to warp the ships of war farther 
in, where the breeze, reached less certainh', and where narrower 
waters gave better support to the flanks. He had strengthened the 
latter also by new works, in which he had placed heavy guns 
from the ships, manned by seamen. For these or other reasons 
d’Estaing did not attack. On the 29th he quitted the island, and 
on the 30th the French governor, the Chev. de Micoud, formally 
capitulated. 

This achievement of Barrington, and of Major-General James 
Grant, who was associated with him, was greeted at the time with an 
applause which wdll be echoed by the military judgment of a later 
age. There is a particular pleasm-e in finding the willingness to 
incur a great danger, conjoined with a care that chances nothing 
against which the utmost diligence and skill can provide. The 
celerity, forethought, wariness, and daring of the Hon. Samuel 
Barrington have inscribed upon the records of the British Navy a 
success whose distinction should be measured, not by the greatness 
of the scale, but by the perfection of the workmanship, and by the 
energy of the execution in the face of great odds, 

St. Lucia remained in the hands of the British throughout the 
wmi’. It was an important acquisition, because at its north-west 
extremity wus a good and defensible anchorage, Gros Ilet Bay, only 
thirty miles from Fort Boyal. In it the British fleet could lie, 
w'hen desirable to close-w^atch the enemy, yet not be worried for its 
safety when away ; for it w^as but an outpost, not a base of oj^era- 
tions, as Fort Royal was. It was thus used continually, and from 
it Rodney issued for his great victory in April, 1782. 

During the first six months of 1779 no important incident 
occurred in the West Indies. On the Gth of January, Vice-Admiral 
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the Hon. John Byron, with ten sliips of the line from Harragansett 
Bay, reached St. Lucia, and relieved Barrington of the chief com- 
mand. Both the British and the French Heels vure reinforced in 
the course of the spring, hut the relative strength remained nearly 
as before, until the 27th of June, when the arrival of a division 
from Brest made tlie French numbers somewhat superior. 



VICK- ADMIRAL SIR IIYDK rARKER (1), CART. 

{From a lUhoyrajih by JL It. Cook, afler tkc portrait by J, Forthcoie, It, ^I.) 


Shortly before this, Byron had been constrained by one of the 
commercial exigencies that constantly embarrassed the military 
action of the British admirals. A large convoy of tiuding sliips, 
bound to England, Avas collecting at St. Kitts, and he thought 
necessary to accompany it part of the homcAvard AA^ay, until Avell 
clear of the enemy’s West India cruisers. For this purpose he left 
St. Lucia early in June. As soon as the coast AAms clear, d’Estaing, 
informed of his object, sent a small combined expedition against 
St. Vincent, Avhich Avas surrendered on the 18th of the mouth. On 
the 80th the French admiral himself quitted Fort Buyal Avith his 
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whole fleet, — twenty-five ships of the line and several frigates, — 
directing his course for the British Island of Grenada, Ijofore which 
he anchored on the 2nd of July. With coniinendahle promptitude, 
he landed liis troops that evening, and on the 4th the island capitu- 
lated. Except as I'epresented by one small armed sloop, the YnoJ', 
12, Lieutenant Daniel Dubree, which was taken, the British Navy 
had no part in this transaction. Thirty richty laden merchant ships 
were captured in the port. 

At daybreak of duly Oth, Byron appeared with twenty-one sail of 
the line, one frigate, ^ and a convoy of twenty-eight vessels, carrying 
troops and equipments. He had returned to St. I^ucia on the 1st, 
and there had beard of the loss of St. Vincent, with a rumour that 
the Freindi hail gone ag'ainst Grenada. He consequently had put 
to sea on the 3rd, with the force mentioned. 


^ List of the Lritish Fleet in the action off Grenada, Julj’ Gth, 1779. From 
Beatson, vi. 160 (corrected). — W. L. C. 
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Tlie British approacli was rex^orted to d’Estaing during tlie niglit 
of tlie otli. ^lost of Lis fleet was then lying at anclior ofl; George- 
town, at tlie soiitL-west of tlie island : some vessels, wLicli Lad been 
under way on look-out duty, liad fallen to leewardd At 4 A.ai. the 
Frenoli began to lift tlieir ancLors, with orders to form line of battle 
on tlie starboard tack, in order of s^ieed; that is, as rapidly- as 
j)ossible witliout regard to usual stations. When daylight had fully 
made, the British fleet was seen standing down from the northward, 
close inshore, on the iiort tack, with the wind free at north-east by 
east. It was not in order, as is evident from the fact that the ships 
nearest the enemy, and therefore first to close, ought to have been 
ill the rear on the then tack. For this condition there is no evident 
excuse ; for a fleet having a convoy necessarily proceeds so slowly 
that the war-ships can keep reasonable order for mutual suxiport. 
Moreover, irregularities that are xioriiiissible in case of emergency, 
or when no enemy can be encountered suddenly, cease to be so 
when the x>i'obability of an imminent meeting exists. The worst 
results of the day are to be attributed to this fault. Being short of 
frigates, Byron assigned three sliijis of the line (a), under Rear- 
Admiral Rowley, to the convoy, which of course was on the ofl hand 
from the enemy, and somewhat in the rear. It was understood, 
however, that these would be called into the line, if needful. 

When the French were first x^erceived by Byi'oii, their line was 
forming; the long thin column lengthening out gradually to the 
north-north-west, from the confused cluster still to be seen at the 
anchorage (A). Hox3ing to xnofit by their disorder, he signalled “a 
general chase in that quarter, ^ as w'ell as for Rear-Admiral Rowley 
to leave the convoy; and as not more than fourteen or fifteen of 
the enemy’s ships appeared to be in line, the signal was made for 
the ships to engage, anil form as they eoiilcl get It is clear 

from this not only that the ships were not in order, but also that 

1 To the westward. These islands lie in the trade-winds, which are constant in 
general direction from north-east, 

^ Adinhal Iveppel, in his evidence before the Palliser Court, gave an interesting 
description of a similar scene, although the present writer is persuaded that he was 
narrating things as they seemed, rather than — as at Grenada — as they were. “ Tlie 
French were forming their line exactly in the manner M. Condans tlid when 
attacked hy Admiral Hawke.” (Keppel had been in that action.) ‘‘ It is a manner 
peculiar to themselves, and to those who do not understand it, it ajipears like con- 
fusion ; they draw out ship hy ship from a cluster.” 

® That is, towards the ships at anchor, — the enemy’s rear as matters then were. 

^ Byron’s Report. The italics are the author’s. 
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tliey were to form under fire. Three ships, the SuUmi, 74, tlie 
JPrince of Wcdcs^ 74, and the Boyne, 70, in the order named, — the 
second carrying the flag of Barrington, now a Vice-Admiral, — were 
well ahead of the fleet (h). The direction prescribed for the a.ttacic, 
that of the clustered slups in the French rear, carried the British 



down on a south-south-west, or south by west, course ; and as the 
enemy’s van and centre were drawing out to the north-north-west, 
the two lines at that time resembled the legs of a “ V,” the point of 
which was the anchorage off Georgetown. Barrington’s three 
ships therefore neared the French order gradually, and had to 
receive its lire for some time before they could reply, iinh^ss, by 
liaulmg to the -wind, they diverged from the set course. This, and 
their isolation, made their loss very heavy. "^Vheii they reached the 
rear of the French, the latter’s column was toleraldy formed, and 
Barrington’s ships wore in succession, — just as Haiiand’s had 
done in Ke 2 )pers action, — to follojv on the other tach. In doing 
this, the SiiUan lvej)t away under the stem of the enemy’s rearmost 
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ship, to lake lier; to avoid -whicli the latter bore up. The fi/iltuih 
thus lust tiiue and ground, and Barrington took the lead, standing 
along the French line, from rear to van, and to windward. 

kiean while, the forming of the enemy had revealed to Byron for 
the first time, and to his dismay, that he had been deceived in think- 
ing the French force inferior to his own. “However, the geneial 
chase was continued, and the signal made for close engagement.” ^ 
The remainder of the ships stood down on the port tack, as the lirst 
three had done, and wore in the wake of tlie latter, whom they fol- 
loAv^ed; but before reaching the point of wearing, three ships (c), 
“the Grafton, 74, the Gornwall^ 74, and the Lion, 64, liafponiiuj to he, 
to Uewarf^ sustained the fire of the enemy’s wdiole line, as it passed 
on the starboard tack.” It seems clear that, having had the wind, 
duiing tlie night and now’, and being in search of an enemy, it should 
not have “ happened ” that any ships should have been so far to lee- 
ward as to be unsupported. Captain Thomas White, R.N., writing 
as an advocate of Byron, says,^ “ while the van was wearing . . . the 
sterninost ships were coming up under Bear- Admiral Hyde Parker. 
. . . Among these ships, the Cornwall and Lion,, from being nearer 
the enemy than those about them (for the rear division had not then 
formed into line),, drew upon themselves almost the whole of the 
enemy’s fire.” No words can show more clearly the disastrous, pre- 
cipitate disorder in which this attack was conducted. The Grafton,, 
White says, was similarly situated. In consequence, these three were 
so crippled, besides a tremendous loss in men, that they dropped far 
to leeward and astern on the other tack. 

"When the British ships in general had got round, and were in 
line ahead on the starboard tack, — the same as the French, — ran- 
ging from i-ear to van of the enemy (B), Byron signalled for the eight 
leading ships to close together, for mutual support, and to engage 
close. This, which should have been done — not with finikin preci- 
sion, but with military adequacy — before engaging, was less easy 
now, in the din of battle and with crippled ships. A quick-eyed 
subordijiate, however, did something to remedy the error of his chief. 
Rear-Admiral Rowley had been left considerably astern, having to 
make up the distance between the convoy and the fleet. As he fol- 
low’ed the latter, he saw Barrington’s three ships unduly separated, 
and doubtless visibly much mauled. Instead, therefore, of blindly 

1 Byron’s Report. Antlior’s italics. 

2 ‘ ISTaval Researches.’ London, 1830. p. 22. 
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following liis leader, lie cut straight across (a a') to the head of tlie 
colmiin to support the van, — an act almost absolutely identical with 
that which won Nelson renown at Cape St. Vincent. In this he was 
followed by the Mononoutk, 64, the brilliancy of whose bearing was so 
conspicuous to the two fleets that it is said the French officers, after 
the battle toasted “the little black ship.” She and the 
Rowley’s flagship, also suffered severely in this gallant feat. 

It was imperative with Byron now to keep his van well up with 
the enemy, lest he should uncover the convoy, broad on the weather 
bow of the two fleets. “ They seemed much inclined to cut off the 
convoy, and had it much in their power by means of their large 
frigates, independent of shijis of the line.” ^ On the other hand, the 
Cornwall^ Grafton.^ and Lion^ though they got their heads round, could 
not keep up with the fleet (c'), and were dropping also to leeward — 
towards the enemy. At noon, or soon after, d’Estaing bore up with 
the body of his force to join some of his vessels that had fallen to 
leeward. Byron very properly — under his conditions of inferiority 
— kept his wind ; and the separation of the two fleets, thus produced, 
caused firing to cease at 1 p.m. 

The enemies were now ranged on parallel lines, some distance 
apart ; still on the starboard tack, lieading north-north-west. Between 
the two, but far astern, the Gormoall., Grafton., Lion, and a fourth 
British ship, the Fame, were toiling along, greatly crippled. At 3 p.jr., 
the French, now in good order, tacked together, which caused them 
to head towards these disabled vessels. Byron at once imitated the 
movement, and the eyes of all in the two fleets anxiously watched 
the result. Captain Cornwallis of the Lion, measuring the situation 
accurately, saw that, if he continued ahead, he would be in the midst 
of the French by the time he got abreast them. Having only his 
foremast stanchng, lie put his helm up, and stood broad off before 
the wind {G’), across the enemy’s bows, for Jamaica. He was not 
pursued. The other three, unable to tack and afraid to wear, whicli 
would put them also in the enemy’s power, stood on, passed to wind- 
ward of the latter, receiving several broadsides, and so escaped to the 
northward. The Ilonmouth was equally malti'eated ; in fact, she bad 
not been able to tack to the southward with the fleet. Continuing 
north (a'), she was now much separated. D’Estaing afterwards re- 
formed his fleet on its leewardmost ship (BC). 

Byron’s action off Grenada was the most disastrous, viewed as a.n 
^ Byron’s Report. 
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isolated event, tliat the British Nav}^ had encountered since JBeaehy 
Head, in IGOO. That the Cornwall^ Grafton^ and Lioii were not cap- 
tured was due simply to the strained and cautious inaptitude of the 
French admiral. This Byron viitually admitted. ‘‘To my great 
surprise no ship of the enemy was detached after the Lion.. The 
Grafton and Cornwall might have been weathered by the French, if 
they had kept their -wind, . . . but they persevered so strictly in de- 
clining every chance of close action that they contented themselveH 
with firing upon these ships when passing barely within gunshot, 
and suffered them to I’ejoin tlie squadron, without one effort to cut 
them off.” Suffren,^ wdio led the French on the starboard tack, and 
whose ship, the Fanta-sque, 64, lost 22 killed and 43 w'ounded, wrote : 

Had our admirars seamanship equalled his courage, we would not 
have allowed four dismasted ships to escape.” That the Monmouth 
and Fanu could also have been secured is extremely probable ; and 
had Byron, in order to save them, borne down to renew the action, 
the disaster might have become a catastrophe. 

That nothing ]'esultedto the French from their great adyantage is 
a matter for French naval history, not for Britisli. It is otherwise as 
regai’ds the causes of sucli a grave calamity, when twenty ships met 
twmnty-four,2 — sensible but not overwhelming superiority. These 
facts have 1 )eeii shown sufficiently. Byron’s disaster was due to attack- 
ing with needless precipitation, and in needless disorder. He had the 
Aveather-gage, it was early morning, and the east Avind, already a 
Avorking breeze, must freshen as the day [idvanced. The French Avere 
tied to their ncAV concj[uest, Ayhich they could not abandon AAnthout 
humiliation, not to sx)eak of their troops ashore ; but even had they 
Avished to retreat, they could not have done so ])efore a general chase, 
unless prepared to sacrifice their sloAver ships. If twenty-four ships 
could reconcile themselves to running from tAventy, it was scarcely 
possible but that the fastest of these AAmuld oA^ertake the sloAvest of 
those. There Avere time for fighting, an ojaportunity for forcing action 

^ Pierre A. tie Sulfren cle Saint Tropez, a Bailli of tlie Order of Knights of Malta. 
Born 1726. Present at two naval actions before he was twenty. Participated in 
1750 in the attack on Port Mahon, and in 1759 in the action off Lagos, Chef 
d’eseiulre in 1779. Dispatebed to the East Indies. Eonght a British sipiadron in 
the Bay of Praya, and a succession of brilliant actions AA'itli Sir Edward Hughes. 
Vice-Admiral, 1783. Killed in a duel, 1788. One of the greatest of French naval 
officers. — W. L. 0. 

^ Troude says that one French seventy-four, having touched in leaving port, was. 
not in the engagement. 
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wliicli could not l)e evaded, and time also for tlie British to form in 
reasonable order. 

It is important to eonsider this, because, while Keppel must be 
approved for attacking in partial dis(a’der, Byron must be blamed for 
attacking in utter disorder. Kep];>el had to snatch opportunity from 
an unwilling' foe. Having himself the lee-gage, ho could not pick and 
choose, nor yet manoeuvre ; yet he brought his fleet into action, giving 
mutual support throughout nearly, if not quite, the whole line. What 
Byron did has been set forth ; the sting is tlaat his bungling tactics can 
find no extenuation in any urgency of the case. 

The loss of tlie two fleets, as given by the authorities of either 
nation, were : British, 183 killed, 346 wounded ; French, 190 killed, 
759 wounded. Of the British total, 126 killed and 235 wounded, or 
two thirds, fell t(3 the two groups of three ships each, which Ipy the 
Vice-Admirars mismanagement were successively exposed to be cut 
up in detail by the concentrated fire of the enemy. The British loss 
in spars and sails — in motive-power — also exceeded greatly that of 
the French. 

After the action d’Estaing returned quietly to Grenada. Byron 
went to St. Kitts to refit; but repairs were most difficult, owing to the 
dearth of stores in which the Admiralty had left the West Indies. 
With all the skill of the seamen of that day in inaking good damages, 
the ships remained long unservicealjle, causing great ai)prehension f<u' 
the other islands. This state of things d’Estaiiig left unimproved, 
as he had his advantage in the battle. He did, indeed, parade his 
superior force before Byron’s fleet as it lay at anchor ; but, beyond 
the humiliation naturally felt by a Navy which prided itself on ruling 
the sea, no further injury was done. 

In August Byron sailed for England. Vice-Admiral Barrington 
had already gone home, wounded. The station therefore was left in 
command of Hear- Admiral Hyde Parker (1), and so remained until 
the following March, when xidmiral Sir George Brydges Eodney, 
K. B., arrived as Commander-in-Chief on the Leeward Islands Station. 
The North American Station was given to Vice-Admiral Harriot 
Arbuthnot, who had under him a half-dozen ships of the line, with 
headquarters at New York. His command was generally indepen- 
dent of Rodney’s, but the latter had no hesitation in going to New 
York on emergency and taking charge there ; in doing which ho had 
the approval of the Admiralty. 

The approach of winter in 1778 had determined the cessation of 
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operations, hath, naval and military, in the nortliern part of the Ameri- 
can continent, and had led to the transfer of 5,000 troops to the West 
Indies, already noted. At the same time, an imjustiliahle extension 
of British effort, hfiving regard to the disposahle means, was midertakeii 
in the Southern States of Georgia and South Carolina. On the 27th 
of Noveniljer a small detachment of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Archibald Campbell, sailed from Sandy Hook, convoyed by a division 



ADMIRAL MAERIOT ARBUTHNOT. 

{From a lithograph by FL. R. Cook, after thepiortrait by Rising.) 


of frigates commanded by Captain Hyde Parker (2),^ in the PJmnix., 
44. It entered the Savannah River four weelvs later, and soon after- 
wards occupied the city of the same name. Simultaneously with this, 
by Clinton’s orders, General Prevost moved from Florida, then a 
British colony, with all the men he could spare from the defence of 
St. Aug’ustine. Upon his arrival in Savannah, he took command of 
the whole force thus assembled. 

1 Sir Hyde Parker, Kt. Born, 1739. Captain, 1763. Eear-Admiral, 1793. Vice- 
Admiral, 1794. Admiral, 1799. Died, 1807. Helson’s chief ut Copenhagen, in 1801. 
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These operations, which during 1779 extended as far as the 
neighbourhood of Charleston, depended upon the control of the 
water, and are a conspicuous example of misapplication of power to 
the point of ultimate self-destruction. They were in 1778-79 essen- 
tially of a minor character, especially the maritime jDart, aiid uill 
therefore be dismissed with the remark that the Navy, by small ves- 
sels, accompanied every movement in a countiy cut up in all direc- 
tions by water-cou]*ses, large and small. “ The defence of this 
province,” wrote Parker, ‘mnust greatly depend on the naval force 
upon the different inland creeks. I am therefore forming some gal- 
leys covered f J-om musketry, which I lielieve will have a good effect.” 
These were precursors of the ‘•tin-clads” of the American Civil War, 
a century latei-. Not even an armoured ship is a new thing under 
the sun. 

In the Southern States, from Georgia to Virginia, the part of the 
Navy from first to last was subsidiary, though im2)ortant. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to go into details, hut most iiecessaiy to note that 
here, by misdirection of effort and abuse of means, was initiated the 
fatal movement whieli henceforth divided the small British army in 
North America into two sections, wholly out of mutual support. 
Here was reproduced on a larger, and therefore more fatal, scale, 
Howe’s error of 1777. This led directly, by the inevitable logic of 
a false position, to Cornwallis’s march through North Carolina 
into Virginia, to Toiktown in 1781, and to the signal demonstra- 
tion of sea power off Chesapeake Bay, which accomplished with a 
crash the independence of the United States. No hostile strategist 
could have severed the British army more hopelessly than did 
the British government; no fate could have been more inexorable 
than was its own perverse will. The personal alienation and 
official quarrel between Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, 
tlieir divided counsels and divergent action, were but the natural 
result, and the reflection, of a situation essentially self-contradictory 
and exasperating. 

xls the hurricane season of 1779 advanced, d’Estaing, who had 
orders to bring Ijack to France the ships of the line with which he 
had sailed from Toulon in 1778, resolved to go first upon the Ameri- 
can coast, off South Carolina or Georgia. Arriving with his whole 
fleet at the mouth of the Savannah, August 31st, he decided to 
attempt to wrest the city of Savannah from the British. This would 
have been of real service to the latter, had it nipped in the bud 
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their ex-ceiitric undertaking ; ljut, after three weeks of opened treiic-hes, 
ail assault iipou the place failed. D’Estairig then sailed for Europe 
with the ships designated to accompany liim, tlie otliers returning to 
the West Indies in two squadrons, under De Grasse and La Motte- 
Piequet. Though fruitless in its main ohjech this enterprise of 
d’Estaing had the important indirect effect of causing the P>ritish to 
abandon Narragansett Bay. Upon the news of his aiipearanee, Sir 
Henry Clinton had felt that, with his greatly diminished army, lie 
could not hold both Rhode Island and New York. He therefore 
ordered the evacuation of the former, thus surrendering, to use again 
Rodney’s ‘Words, “the best and noblest haihour in America,” The 
following summer it was occupied in force liy the French. 

D’Estaing was succeeded in the chief command, in the West 
Indies and North America, by Rear-Admiral de Guichen,! who ar- 
rived on the station in March, 1T80, almost at the same moment as 
Rodney. 

In June, 1TT9, the maritime situation of Great Britain had be- 
come much more serious by Spain’s declaiing war. At the same 
moment that d’Estaiiig with twenty-live ships of the line had con- 
fronted Byron’s twenty-one, the Channel fleet of forty sail had seen 
gathering [igaiiist it a host of sixty-six. Cf this great niimber thirty- 
six were Spanish. 

The open declaration of Spain had been preceded by a secret alli- 
ance with Prance, signed on the 12th of April. Fearing that the 
British government would take betimes the i-easonable and proper 
step of blockading the Brest fleet of thirty with the Channel forty, 
thus assuming a central position witli reference to its enemies and 
anticipating the policy of Lord St. Vincent, tlie French Ministry 
hurried its ships to sea on the 4th of June ; Admiral d’Orvilliers, 
Keppel’s opponent, still in command. His orders were to cruise off 
the island of Cizarga, where the Spaniards were to join. On the 
11th he was at his station, hut not till the 28rd of Julj^ did the hulk 
of the Spanish force appear. During this time, the French, insuffi- 
ciently equipped from the first, OAving to the haste of their departure, 
were consuming provisions and water, not to speak of wastmg pleas- 
ant summer weather. Their ships also were ravaged by an epidemic 

1 Louis Urbain de Bouenic, Comte de Guichen. Born, 1713. Entered the navy, 
1730. Coniiuauded the Illustre with success in North America in 1756. Second in 
command in the action off Ushant in 1778. Thrice fought Bodney in the West Indies 
in 1780. Fought Kempenfelt off the Azores in 1781. Died, 1790. — W. L, C. 
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fever. Upon the junction, d’Orvilliers found that the Spaniards had 
not been furnished with the French system of signals, although by 
the treaty the French admiral was to he in cliief command. The 
rectification of this oversight caused further delay, but on the 11th 
of August the combined fleet sighted Ushaiit, and on the 14th was 
off the Lizard. On the 16th it appeared before Plymouth, and there 
on the 17th captured the Ardent, 64, Captain Philip Boteler. 



ADMinAI, SIK CUAKLBS HARDY (2), ICT, 

(From the Itihograjih hy 11 . JR. CooJt, after ikep 07 irait by G. Ro^nney.) 


Thirty-five ships of the Channel fleet had gone to sea on the 
IGth of June, and were now cruising outside, under the command 
of Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (2).^ His station was from ten to 

1 Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (2), Kt. Son of Yice-Admiral Sir Charles Hardy 
(1), who died in 1744. Born about 171G. Entered the Navy, 1731. Lieutenant, 
1737. Commander, 1741. Captain, 1741. Knighted, and Governor of New York, 
175.’5. Eear-Admiral, 175G. Employed under Boscawun and Hawke. Vice-Admiral, 
1702. Admiral, 1770. Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 1771. Comniander-in- 
Chief in the Channel, 1779. Hied, 1780. — "W. L. C. 
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twenty leagues soutli-west of Scilly; consequently lie liad not been 
seen Ijy tlie enemy, wlio from Usliant liad stood up tlie Cliaiinel. 
The allies, however, now nearly double the numbers of the British, 
were between them and their ports, — a serious situation doubtless, 
but by no means desperate; not so dangerous for sailing ships as it 
probably will be for steamers to have an enemy between theui and 
their coal. 

The alarm in England was very great, and especially in the south. 
On the 9th of July a ro^^al proclamation had commanded all horses 
and cattle to be driven from the coasts, in case of invasion. Booms 
had been placed across the entrance to Plymouth Harbour, and orders 
were sent from the Admiralty to sink vessels across the harbour’s 
mouth. jMaiiy who had the means withdrew into the interior, which 
increased the panic. Great merchant fleets were then on the sea, 
homeward bound. If d’Orvilliers were gone to cruise in the ap- 
proaches to the Channel, instead of to the Spanish coast, these might 
be taken ; and for some time his whereabouts were unknown. As it 
was, the Jamaica convoy, over two hundred sail, got in a few days 
before the allies appeared, and the Leeward Islands fleet had similar 
good fortune. Eight homeward bound East Tndiameii were less 
lucky, but, being warned of their danger, took refuge in the Shannon, 
and there remained till the trouble blew over. On the other hand, 
the stock market stood firm. Nevertheless, it was justly felt that 
such a state of things as a vastly superior hostile fleet in the Channel 
should not have been. “ What a humiliating state is our country 
reduced to ! ” wrote Jervis, who was with the fleet, to his sister; but 
he added tliat he laughed at the idea of invasion. 

The Erencli had placed a force of fifty thousand men at Le Havre 
and St. iMalo, and collected four hundred vessels for their transport. 
Their plans were not certainly known, but enough had transpired to 
cause reasonable anxiety ; and the crisis, on its face, was very serious. 
Not their own preparations, but the iiieflicioncy of tlieir enemies, in 
counsel and in preparation, saved the British Islands from invasion. 
What the results of this would have been is another question, — a 
question of land warfare. The original scheme of the Erench Min- 
istry was to seize the Isle of Wight, securing Spithead as an anchor- 
age for the fleet, and to prosecute their enterprise from this near and 
reasonably secure base. Referring to this first project, d’Orvilliers 
wrote : “ W e will seek the enemy at St. Helen’s, and then, if I find 
that roadstead unoccupied, or make myself master of it, T will send 
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word to Ma.rs]ial De Vaux, at Le Havre, and inform him of the 
measures I will take to insure his passage, which [measures] will 
depend upon the position of the English main fleet [d^pendront 
des forces supdrieures des Anglais]. That is to saj^ I myself will 
lead the combined fleet on that side, to contain the enemy, and 
I vdll send, on the other side, a light squadron, with a suflicient 
number of ships of the line and frigates ; or I will propose to M. de 
Cordova to take this latter station, in order that the passage of the 
arm}' may ]je free and sure. I assume that then, either by the 
engagement I shall have fought with the enemy, or ty their retreat 
into their I shall be certain of their situation and of the success 
of the operation.” ^ It will be observed that d’Orvilliers, accounted 
then and now one of the best officers of his day in the French navy, 
takes here into full account the British “fleet in being.” ^ The main 
body of the allies, fifty ships, was to hold this in check, while a 
smaller force — Cordova had command of a special “squadron of 
observation,” of sixteen shq)s of the line — was to convoy the 
crossing. 

These projects all fell to pieces before a strong east wind, and a 
change of mind in the French government. On the 16th of August, 
before Plymouth, d’Orvilliers was notified that not the Isle of 
Wight, but die coast of Cornwall, near Falmouth, was to be the scene 
of landing. The effect of this was to deprive the huge fleet of any 
anchorage, — a resource necessary even to steamers, and far more 
to sailing vessels aiming to remain in a position. As a point to 
begin shore operations, too, as well as to sustain them, such a remote 
corner of the country to be invaded was absurd. D’Orvilliers duly 
represented all this, but could not stay wdiere he was long enough to 
get a reply. An easterly gale came on, which blew hard for several 
days and drove the allies out of the Channel. On the 25th of August 
■word was received that the British fleet was near Scilly. A council 
of war was then held, which decided that, in view of the terrible 
increase of disease in the sMpj)iiig, and of the shortness of provisions, 
it -was expedient not to re-enter the Channel, but to seek the enemy, 
and bring him to battle. This was done. On the 29th Hardy was 
■sighted, being then on his return up Channel. With the disparity 
of force he could not but avoid action, and the allies were unable to 

^ Chevalier, ‘ Marine Fratigaise,’ 1778. p. 165. Author’s italics. 

2 But it was not merely a “ fleet in heiug.” It was also, in all senses, a “ potential 
fleet.” — W. L. 0. 
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compel it. On the Brd of September ho reached Spithead. D'Or- 
villiers soon afterwards received orders to return to Brest, and ciii 
the 14th the coml^ined fleet anchored there. 

The criticism to he passed on the conduct of this summer cam- 
paign Idj the British hliiiistiy is twofold. In the first place, it was 
not ready, according' to the reasonable standard of the day, which 
recognised in the probable co-operation of the two Boiuboji kiug- 
doms, France and Spain, the measure of the minimum naval force 
permissible to Great Britain. Secondly, the entrance of Spain into the 
war had been foreseen months before. For the inferior force, therefore, 
it was essential to prevent a junction, — to take an interior position. 
The Chamiel fleet ought to have been off Brest before the French 
sailed. After they were gone, there was still fair ground for the 
contention of the Opposition, that they should liave been followed, 
and attacked, off the coast of Spain. During the six weeks they 
waited there, they were inferior to Hardy’s force. Allov'ance here 
must be made, however, for the inability of a representative govern- 
ment to disregard popular outcry, and imcover the main approach to 
its own ports. This, indeed, does but magnify the error made in nc)t 
watcliing Brest betimes, for a fleet before Brest covered also the 
Channel. 

With regard to the objects of the war in which they had become 
partners, the views of France and Spain accorded in but one point, — ■ 
the desirability of injuring Great Britain. Each had its own special 
aim for its own advantage. This necessarily introduced divergence 
of effort ; but France, having first embarked in the contest and then 
sought the aid of an all}-, the particular objects of the latter naturally 
obtained from the beginning a certain precedence. Until near the 
close of the war, it may be said that the chief ambitions of France 
were in the West Indies; those of Spain, in Euroj)e, — to regain 
Minorca and Gibraltar. 

In this way Gibraltar became a leading factor in the contest, and 
affected, directly or indirectly, the major operations throughout the 
world, by the amount of force absorbed in attacking and preserving 
it. After the futile effort in the Channel, in 1779, Spain recalled 
her vessels from Brest. “The project of a descent upon England 
was abandoned provisionally. To blockade Gibraltar, to have in 
America and Asia force sufficient to hold the British in check, 
and to take the offensive in the West Indies, — such,” wuote the 
French government to its ambassador in Madiid, “ was the plan of 
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campaign adopted for 1780.” Immediately upon tlie declaration of 
war, intercourse between Gibraltar and tlie Spanish mainland was 
stopped; and soon afterwards a blockade by sea was instituted, 
fifteen cruisers being stationed at the entrance of the Bay, where 
they seized and sent into Spanish ports all vessels, neutral or British, 
bound to the Rock. This blockade was effectively supported from 
Cadiz, but a Spanish force of some ships of the line and many small 
vessels also maintained it more directly from Algeciras, on the opposite 
side of the Bay of Gibraltar. The British IMefhterranean squadron, 
then consisting onty of one GO-giin shq), three frigates, and a sloop, 
was wholly unable to afford relief. At the close of the year 1779, 
flour was fourteen guineas the barrel, and other provisions in propor- 
tion. It became therefore imminently necessary to throw in supplies 
of all kinds, as well as to reinforce the garrison. To this service 
Rodney was assigned ; and with it lie began the Inilliant career, the 
chief scene of which was to be in the West Indies. 

Rodney was appointed to command the Leeward Islands Station 
on the 1st of October, 1779. He was to be accompanied there imme- 
diately by only four or five ships of the lino ; ])ut advantage was 
taken of liis sailing, to place under the charge of an officer of his 
approved reputation a great force, composed of his small division 
and a large fraction of the Channel fleet, to convoy siqiplies and 
reinforcements to Gibraltar and IMinorca. On the 29th of December 
the whole body, after many delays in getting down Channel, put to 
sea from Plymouth : twenty-two ships of the line, fourteen frigates 
and smaller vessels, besides a huge collection of storeships, victuallers, 
orchiaiiee vessels, troop-ships, and merchantmen, — the “ trade ” for 
the West Indies and Portugal. 

On the 7tli of January, a hundred leagues west of Cape Finisterre, 
the West India ships parted, under convoy of a ship of the line and 
three frigates. At daylight on the 8th, twenty-two sail were seen to 
the north-east, the squadron a23parontly having 2 >as.sed them in the 
night. Chase was at once given, and the "a'hole were taken in a few 
hours. Seven ^ "were shii)s of war, chiefly frigates ; the remainder 
merchant vessels, laden with naval stores and jjrovisioiis for the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz. The 2 )rovision slii 2 >s, twelve in niimher, were 
diverted at once to the relief of Gibraltar, under charge of the S 2 )an- 

1 Guiimscoana, 64 (added to the Royal ITavy as Prince. Willkmi ) ; Ban Garha, 
32; San Eafctd, 30; BanErmio^ 20; Santa 7'crcsa, 24; San Fcrndn, 16; SanVincc.nte. 
14. Steel’s ‘ Navy List’: Beatson, vi. 233. — "N. L. C. 
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ish sixty-four, whicli had been one of their couvo}’ before capture, 
and had now received a British crew. Continuing’ on, iiitelligeiiee 
was received from time to time by passing vessels that a Spanish 
squadron was cruising off Cape St. Vincent. Thus forewarned, orders 
were given to all captains to be prepared for battle as the Cape was 
neared. On the 16tli it was passed, and at 1 p.m. sails in the south- 
east were signalled. These were a Spanish squadron of eleven ships 
of the line, and two 26-gun frigates. Rodney at once bore down for 
them under a press of canvas, making signal for the line abreast. 
Seeing, however, that the enemy was trying to form line of battle 
on the starboard tack, which with a westerly wind was with heads to 
the southwai'd, towards Cadiz, a hundred miles to the south-east, he 
changed the orders to a “ General Chase,” the .ships to engage as 
they came up ; “ to leeward,” so as to get between the enemy and 
his post, and “ in rotation,” by which probably was meant that the 
leading British vessel should attack the sternmost of the Spaniards, 
and that her followers should pass her to leeward, successively en- 
gaging from the enemy’s rear towards the van. 

At 4 P.M. the signal for battle was made, and a few minutes 
later the four headmost of the pursuers got into action. At 4.40 
one of the Sxjanish ships, the Doviingo^ 70, bleAV up with all on 
board, and at 6 another struck. By this hour, it being January, 
darkness had set in. A night action therefore followed, which 
lasted until 2 a.m., when the headmost of the enemy surrendered, 
and all firing ceasedi Of the eleven hostile ships of the line, only 
four escaped. Besides the one blown up, six were taken. These 
were the Fenix, 80, flag of the Spanish Admiral, Bon Juan de Lan- 
gara, the 3IoiiaToa, 70, the Frineesa^ 70, the Filigentc, 70, the Smi 
Julian^ 70, and the Seen Fugenio.^ 70. The two latter drove ashore 
and were lost.^ The remaining four were brought into Gibraltar, 
and were ultimately added to the Navy. All retained their old 
names, save the Fenisc, which was re-named Gibraltar. “ The 
weather during the night,” by Rodney’s report, “ was at times very 
tempestuous, with a great sea. It continued very bad weather the 
next day, when the Boyal George.^ 100, Prince George, 90, Sandwich, 
90 (Rodney’s flagship), and several other ship.s were ha great danger, 
and under the necessity of making sail to avoid the shoals of San 
Lucar, nor did they get into deep water till the next morning.” 

^ Rodney’s Report. Chevalier says that one of them was retaken by her crew 
and carried into Cadiz. 

VOL. in. — 29 
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It was in tliis danger from a lee shore, which was deliberately 
though promptly incurred, that the distmction of this action of 
Rodney’s consists. The enemy’s squadron, being only eleven ships 
of the line, was but half the force of the British, and it was taken 
by surprise ; whicli, to ]je sure, is no excuse for a body of war-ships 
in war-time. C'aught unawares, the Spaniards took to flight too 
late. It was Rodney’s merit, and no slight one under the conditions 
of weather and navigation, that they wmre not permitted to retrieve 
their mistake. His action left nothing to be desired in resolution 
or readiness. It is true that Rodney discussed the matter with his 
flag-captain, Walter Young, and that rumour attributed the merit 
c»f the decision to the latter ; but this sort of detraction is of too 
common occurrence to affect opinion. Sir Gilbert Blane, Phj^sician 
to the Fleet, gives the following accomit: ‘•‘When it was close 
U[ton sunset, it became a question whether the chase should be con- 
tinued. x\fter some discussion between the Admiral and Captain, 
at which I was pre.sent, the Admiral being confined -with the gout, 
it was decided h.) persist in the same course, w*ith the signal to 
engage to leeward.” Rodney at that time was nearly sixty-two, 
and a constant martyr to gout in both feet and hands. 

The two successes hy the way imparted a slightly triumphal 
character to the welcome of the Admiral by the garrison, then sorely 
in need of some good news. The arrival of much-needed supplies 
from home vais itself a matter of rejoicing ; Ijiit it was more inspirit- 
ing still to see following in the train of the friendly fleet five hostile 
ships of the line, one of them bearing the flag of a Commaiider-in- 
Gliief, and -to hear that, besides these, three more had been sunk or 
destroyed. The exultation in England was even greater, and es- 
pecially at the Admiralty, which was labouring under the just 
indignation of the people for the nnpreparedness of the Navy. 
‘’Yon have taken more line-of-hattle ships,” wrote the First Lord 
to Rodney, “ than had been captured in any one action in either of 
the two last preceding Avars.” 

It should be remembered, too, as an element in the trinmirh, that 
this adA'antage oA'er an exposed detachment had been snatched, as 
it were, in the teeth of a main fleet superior to Rodney’s oavii ; for 
twenty Spanish and four French ships of the line, under Admiral de 
Cordova, were lying then in Cadiz Bay. During the eighteen days 
AA'hen the British remained in and near the Straits, no attempt aaws 
made by Cordova to take reA^enge for the disaster, or to reap the 
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benefit of superior force. Tlie inaction Avas due, probably, to the 
poor condition of tlie Spanish sliips in point of efiieiency and ccpiip- 
ment, and largely to their having uiieoppcred hottoins. Tliis ele- 
ment of inferiority in the Spanish navy should Ijc kept in mind as 
a factor in the general war, although Spanish fleets did not come 
mucli into battle. A French Commodore, then with the Spanish 
fleet in Ferrol, wrote as follows : Their ships all sail so badly that 
they can neither overtake an enemy nor escape from one. Tim 
Glorim.c is a bad sailer in tire French navy, )3ut better than the 
best among the Spaniards.’' He adds: “The vessels of Langara's 
squadron were surprised at immense distances one from the other. 
Thus they always sail, and their negligence and seeiiril^- on this 
point are incredible.” 

On approaching Gibraltar, the continuance of l)ad v’-eather, and 
the strong easterly current of the Straits, set many of Rodney's 
ships and convoy to leeward, to the back of the Rock, and it was 
not till the 26tli that the flagship herself anchored. The storeships 
for Minorca Avere sent on at once, under charge of three coppered 
ships of the line. The practice of coppering, though then fully 
adopted, had not yet extended to all A’-essels. As an element of 
speed, it Avas an important factor on an occasion like this, AAdien 
time pressed to get to the West Indies ; as it also Avas in an engage- 
ment. The action on the 16th had been opened by the coppered 
•ships of the line, AAdiich first overtook the retreating enemy and 
1jr(Aught his rear to battle. In the French naAy at the time, Suffren 
Avas urging the adoption upon an apparently reluctant IMinister. 
It Avould seem to have been more general among the British, going 
far to compensate for the otheiuvise inferior qualities of their ships. 
“The Spanish men-of-Avar aa^ lawe taken,” AAUote Rodney to his 
Avife concerning these prizes, “ are much siqAerior to ours.” It may 
Ije remembered that Nelson, thirteen years later, said the same. 
“I perceAe you cry out loudly for coppered ships,” Avrote the First 
Lord to Rodney after this action ; “ and I am therefore determined 
to stop your mouth. You shall Imm copper enough.” 

Upon the return of the ships from Minorca, Rodney put to sea 
again on the loth of February, for the West Indies. The detach- 
ment from the Channel fleet accompanied liim three days’ sail on his 
way, and then parted for England AA’ith the prizes. On this return 
voyage it fell in AAuth fifteen Fi’ench supply Amssels, convoyed by tAvo 
sixty-fours, bound for the He de France, in the Indian Ocean. One 
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of the ships of -war, the FroNc, and three of the storeships were taken. 
Tlioiigh trivial, the incident illustrates the effect of operations in 
Europe upon war in India. It may he mentioned here us indicative 
of the government’s dilemmas, that Rodney was censured for hav- 
ing left one ship of the line at the Rock. “ It has given us the 
trouble and ride of .sending a frigate on irurpose to order Iier home 
immediately ; and if you will look into your original instructions, you 
will find that there was no point more strongly guarded against tljan 
that of your leaving any line-of-battle shij) behind you.” These 
words clearly show the exigency and peril of the general situation, 
owing to the inadequate development of the naval force as compared 
with its foes. Such isolated sliips ran the gauntlet of the fleets flank- 
ing' their routes in Cadiz, Ferrol, and Brest. 

When Rodney arrived at St. Lucia with his four ship.s of tlie line, 
on the 2Tth of klarch, he found there a force of sixteen others, com- 
posed in fdiout equal proportions of ships that had left England witli. 
Byron in the summer of 1778, and of a reinforcement brought by 
Rear-Admiral Rowley in the spring of 1779. 

During the temporary command of Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, 
a smart affair had taken place between a detachment of the squadron 
and one from the French division, under La Motte-Picquet, then 
lying ill Fort Royal. 

On the 18th of December, 1779, between 8 and 9 A.M., the British 
look-out ship, the Preston, 50, between Martinique and St. Lucia, 
made signal for a fleet to windward, which proved to be a body of 
French supply ships, twenty-six in number, under convoy of a frigate. 
Both the British and the French sJiuadrons were in disarray, sails 
unbent, ship.s on the heel or partially disarmed, crews a.s]iore for 
wood and water. In botli, signals flew at once for certain ships to 
get under way, and in both the orders were executed with a ra[)idity 
gratifying to the two commanders, who also went out in person. 
Tlie British, however, were outside first, with five sail of the line 
and a 60-gun ship. Nine of the merchant vessels \vere captured 
by them, and four forced ashore. The French Rear-Admiral had 
hy this time got out of Fort Royal with three sliips of the line, — the 
A?mibal, 74, Vengmr, 64, and Picjlklii, 64, — and, being to windward, 
covered the entrance of the remainder of the convoy. As the two 
hostile divisions were now near each other, with a fine working 
breeze, tlie British tried to beat np to the enemy ; the Conqueror, 74, 
Captain Walter Griffith, being ahead and to windward of her consorts. 
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Coming range at 6, firing began between her and tbe Freiieh 

llagsliip, Aniiihal, 74, and subsequently between her and all the three 
vessels of the enemy. Towards sunset, the Albion^ 7 4, had got clo.se 
lip with the Con(iucro'i\ and the other ships were within distant range ; 
“ but as they had worked not only well within the dangers of the 
shoals of the bay (Fort Royal), but within reach of the batterie.s, I 
called them off by night signal at a quarter before seA^eii.” ^ In thi.s 
chivalrous skirmish, — for it was little more, although the injury 
to the French in the loss of the convoy was notable, — Parker was 
equally delighted with his own squadron and with his enemy. “ The 
steadiness and coolness with which on every tack the Conqueror 
received the fire of these three ships, and returned her own, work- 
ing his sliijD with as much exactness as if he had been turning into 
Spitliead, and on every board gaining on the enemy, gave me infi- 
nite pleasure. It was with inexpressible concern,” he added, that 
I heard that Captain Walter Griffith, of the Conqueror^ was killed ])y 
the last broadside.” ^ Having occasion, a few days later, to exchange 
a flag of truce with the French Rear-Admiral, he wrote to him; 

The conduct of your Excellency in the affair of the 18th of this 
month fully justifies the reputation which you enjoy among us, and 
I assure you that I could not witness without envy the skill you 
showed on that occasion. Our enmity is transient, depending upon 
our masters ; but your merit has stamped upon my heart the greatest 
admiration for yourself.” This Avas the officer who Avas commonly 
knoAVii in his time as “Vinegar” Parker; but these letters shoAv 
that the epithet fitted the rind rather than the kernel. 

Shortly after de Guichen took command, he arranged AAith the 
Marquis de Bouille, Governor of IMartinique, to make a combined 
attack upon some one of the British West India Islands. For this 
purpose 8,000 troops were embarked in the fleet, which sailed on the 
night of the 13th of April, 1780, intending first to accompany a 
•convoy for Santo Domingo, until it was safely out of reach of the 
British. Rodney, Avho was informed at once of the French departure, 
put to sea in chase Avith all his ships, twenty of the line, tAVO of Avldch 
were of 90 guns, and on the 16th came in sight of the enemy to lee- 
ward of Martinique, beating up against the north-east trade- Avinds, 
and intending to pass through the channel between that island and 
Dominica. “ A general chase to the north-west followed, and at five 


^ Parker’s Report. 
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ill the evening we iiiainlj discovered that they consisted of twenty- 
three sail of the line, and one fifty-gun ship.” ^ 

As it fell dark Rodney formed his line of battle, ^ standing still 
to the north-west, therefore on the starboard tack ; and he was atten- 
tive to keep to windward of the enemy, whom his frigates watched 
dihgently dining the night. “ Their manoeuvres,” he wrote, “• indi- 
cated a wish to avoid battle,” and he therefore was careful to coun- 

1 Bodney’s Beport. The Breauh authorities give their line of battle as twenty- 
two ships of the line. There was no 90-gun ship among them — no three-decker ; 
but there were two of 80 gnus, of which also the British had none. 

2 British Hue of battle on April I7tli, 1780, The Stirling Castle to lead with 
the starboard, and the Magnificent with the larboard tacks on board. From Beatson, 
vi., 217, 218, with additions and corrections. — W. L. C. 
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g 

COMMANDERS. 

1 

1 






M 



Stirling Castle . . 

64 

500 

Capt. Ilobevt Carkett. 

4 

34 


Ajax 

74 

600 

Capt. Samuel Uvedale, 

4 

13 


Elizaleth .... 

74 

600 

Capt. Hon. Fredk. Lewi.s Maitland. 

0 

15 


Princess Royal . . 

90 

770 

i Bear- Admiral Hyde Parker (Pi). ) 

( Capt. Hany Harmood. !l 

5 

14 


Albion 

74 

600 

Capt. George Bowyer. 

3 

2 


Terrible .... 

74 

600 

Capt. John Douglas. 

_ 

_ 


Trident .... 

64 

500 

Capt. Anthony James Pye Mo^o 3 ^ 

14 

26 


Greyhound, 28. 



Capt. William Dickson. 

~ 

- 


Grafton .... 

74 

600 

1 Coinmod. Thomas Collingwood. \ 

1 Cai)t. Thomas Kownham. ) 

2 

30 


Yarmouth . . . 

64 

500 

Capt. Nathaniel Bateman. 

5 

15 


Cornioall .... 

74 

600 

Capt. Timothy ]?d\vards. 

21 

49 

K 

Sandioich .... 

90 

752 

( Adm. Sir George Brydges Eodney (W). [ 

18 

51 



( Capt. Walter Young. > 

X 

Suffolk .... 

74 

600 

Capt. Abraham Crespiu. 

__ 

12 


Boyne 

70 

520 

Capt. Charles Cotton. 

2 

— 


Vigilant .... 

64 

500 

Capt. Sir George Horae, Bart. 

__ 

2 


Venus, 36 . . 



Capt. John Fergusson. 

__ 



Pegasus, 28. . 



Capt, John Bazely (1). 

__ 

1 _ 


Beal Castle, 24 



Capt. William Fooks. 

- 

i - 


Vengeance .... 

74 

617 

( Comiijod. William Hotham. } 
i Capt. John Holloway. i 

4 

r 


Mcdimy .... 

60 

420 

Capt. William Affleck. 

2 

3 


Montagu .... 

74 

GOO 

Capt. John Houlton. 

9 

26 

i 

Conqueror .... 

74 

617 

( Bear- Admiral Joshua Rowley (R). [ 

13 

3(3 

p: 



t Capt. Thomas Wat.son. ) 



Tatrepid .... 

64 

500 

Capt. the Hon. Henry St. John. 

7 

10 


Magnificent ... 

74 

600 

Capt. John Elphinstone. 

1 

10' 


Andromeda, 28 



Capt. Henry Bryiie. 

— 


■ 

Ocnticrion,* iiO | 



Capt. Richard Brathwaite. 

- 

- 


To assist the Rear in case of need. 
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teract tliem. At dajiigiit of the ITth, they were seen forming line 
of battle, on the port tack, four or five leagues to leeward, — that is, 
to the westward. The Aviiid being east, or east by north, the Freiieli 
would be heading south-south-east (Fig. 1, aa). The British onler 
now was rectified by signal from the irregularities of darkness, 
the ships being directed to keep two cables’ ^ lengths apart, and 
steering as before to the northward and westward (a). At 7 



RODNEY AND DE GUICHEN. 


I considering this line too extended, the Admiral closed the intervals 

I to one cable. The two fleets thus wei-e passing on nearly jDarallel 

lines, but in opposite directions, which tended to bring the whole 
force of Rodney, whose line was better and more compact than the 
enemy’s, abreast the latter’s rear, upon which he intended to concen- 
trate. At 8 A.M. he made general signal that this was his purpose ; 
and at 8.30, to execute it, he signalled for the ships to form line 
abreast, bearing from each other south by east and north by west, 
and stood down at once upon the enemy (Fig. 1, bh). The oljject 
^ A cable was then assumed to have a length of 120 fathoms, — 720 feet. 
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of the British being evident, de Guichen made his fleet wear together 
to the starboard taeli (hh). The French rear thus became the van, 
and their former van, which was stretched too far for prompt assist- 
ance to the threatened rear, now headed to support it. 

Rodney, baulked in his first spring, hatded at once to the wind 
on the port tack (Big. 1, ce), again contrary to the Bl-ench, standing 
thus once more along their line, for their new rear. The intervals 
were opened out again to two cables. The fleets thus were passing 
once more on parallel lines, each having reversed its oi-der ; but the 
British still retained the advantage, on whatever course, that they 
were much more compact than the French, whose line, by Rodney’s 
estimate, extended four leagues in length.^ The wariness of the two 
combatants, both trained in the school of the eighteenth century, with 
its reverence for the line, of battle, will appear to the careful reader. 
Rodney, although struggling through this chrysalis stage to the later 
vigour, and seriously bent on a deadly blow, still was constrained 
by the traditions of watchful fencing. Nor was liis caution extrava- 
gant; conditions did not justify yet the apparent recklessness of 
Nelson’s tactics. “ The different movements of the enemy,” he wrote, 
“ obliged me to he very attentive, and watch every opportunity that 
offered of attacking them to advantage.” 

The two fleets continued to stand on opposite parallel courses — 
the French north by west, the British south by east — until the flag- 
sliip Sanihoioh, 90, was abreast the Couronnc, 80, the flagship of de 
Guichen. Then, at 10.10 a.:si., the signal was made to wear together, 
forming on the same tack as the enemy. There being some delay in 
execution, this had to be repeated, and further enforced by the pen- 
nant of the jStirlhiff Gasilc, which, as the rear ship, should begin the 
evolution. At half-past ten, apparently, the fleet was about (Fig. 2, 
aa), for an order was then given for rectifying the line, still at two 
cables. At 11 AM. the Admiral made the signal to prepare for 
battle, “ to convince the whole fleet I was determined to bring the 
enemy to an engagement,” ^ and to this succeeded shortlj?- the order 
to alter the course to port (bb), towards the enemy.^ Why he 
thought that any of the fleet should have required such assurance 

1 A properly formed line of twenty ships, at two cables’ interval, wonld he ahoiit 
five miles long. Eodney seems to have been satisfied that this was about the con- 
dition of his fleet at this moment. 

2 Piodney’s Report, 

3 Testimony of the signal officer at the court-martial on Captain Bateman. 
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cannot certainly be said. Possibly, altbongb be bad so recently 
joined, be bad already detected tbe ill-will, or tlie slackness, of ^dlicll 
he afterwards complained; possibly be feared that tbe wariness of 
his tactics might lead men to believe that be cbd not mean to exceed 
tbe lukewarm and indecisive action of days scarce yet passed away, 
wbicb bad led Snffren to stigmatise tactics as a mere veil, behind 
wliicli timidity thinks to bide its nakedness. 




* 4 


RODilEY AXD DE OUICTTEX. 


At 11.50 A.M. the decisive signal was made “for every skip to 
bear down, and steer for her opposite in the enemy’s line, agTeea])le 
to the 21st article of the Additional Figditing Instructions.” Five 
minutes later, when the ships, j)resumably, had altered their course 
for the enemy, the signal for battle was made, followed by the mes- 
sage that the Admiral’s intention was to engage closely ; he expect- 
ing, naturally, that every ship would follow the exanijile he purposed 
to set. The captain of the leading ship, upon whose action depended 
that of those near her, unfortunately understood the Admiral’s signal 
to mean that he was to attack the enemy’s leader, not the ship oppo- 
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site to liim at tlie moment of bearing away. This ship, therefore, 
diverged markedly from the Admiral’s course, drawing after him 
man}’ of the van. A few minutes before 1 p.m., one of the headmost 
ships began to engage at long range ; but it was not till some time 
after 1 p.m. that the ^andwicJu having received several broadsides, 
came into close action with the second vessel astern from the French 
Admiral, the Acttomuiire^ 64. The hitter was soon beat out of the 
line by the superiority of the Sandwich’s battery, and the same lot 
befcdl the ship astern of her, — probably the 74, — which 

came up to close the gap. Towards 2.30 p.m., the Sandwich., either 
by her own efforts to close, or by her immediate opponents’ keeping 
away, was found to he to leeward of the enemy’s line, the Couronnc 
being on her weather borv. The fact was pointed out by Rodnej' to 
the captain of the ship, Walter Young, who was then in the lee 
gangway. Young, going over to look for himself, saw that it rvas 
so, and that the Yar77io2tth, 64, had hauled off to windward, 'where 
she lay with her main and mizzen topsails aback. Signals were then 
made to her, and to the Coi^nivall, 74, to come to closer engagement, 
they both being on the weather bow of the flagship. 

De Guichen, recognising this state of affairs, then or a little later, 
attributed it to the deliberate purpose of the British Admiral to 
breali his line. It does not appear that Rodney so intended. His 
tactical idea was to concentrate his whole fleet on the French rear 
and centre, but there is no indication that he now aimed at breaking 
the line. De Guichen so construing it, however, gave the signal to 
wear together. The effect of this, in any event, would have been 
to carry his fleet somewhat to leeward ; but with ships more or less 
crippled, taking therefore greater room to manoeuvre, and with the 
exigency of re-forming the line upon them, the tendency was exag- 
gerated. The movement which the French called wearing together 
was therefore differently interpreted by Rodney. “ The action in 
the centre continued till 4.15 p. m., when M, de Guichen, in the 
CouTontie, the Tnom 2 jhcmt, and the Fc7idaiit, after engaging the 
Sandwich for an hour and a half, bore away. The superiority of fire 
from the Saiulwich, and the gallant behaviour of the officers and 
men, enabled her to sustain so unequal a combat,* though before 
attacked by them, she had beat three ships out of their line of 
battle, had entirely broke it, and was to leeward of the French 
Admiral.” Possibly the French accounts, if they were not so very 
meagre, might dispute this prowess of the flagship ; but there can be 
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no doiilat tliat Rodney liad set an example, wliieh, had it Ijeen followetl 
by all, AYOiikl have made this engageiueiit memorable, if not decisive. 
He reported that the captains, with very few exceptions, had mjt 
placed their ships properly (cc). The Sundwich had eighty shot in 
her hull, had lost her foremast and mainyard, and had tired 3,'2S8 
rounds, an average of 73 to each gun of the broadside engaged. 
Three of her hits being below the water line, she was kept afloat with 
difficulty during the next tweiRy-foiu' hours. With the wearing of 
the French the battle ceased. 

In the advantage offered by the enemy, whose order was too greatly 
extended, and in his OAvn plan of attack, Rodney always considered 
this action of April 17th, 1780, to have been the great opijortunity of 
his life ; and his wrath was bitter against those Ijy whose misconduct 
ho conceived it had been frustrated. “The French admiral, who 
appeared to me to be a brave and gallant officer, had the honour to be 
nobly supported during the whole action. It is with concern inex- 
pressible, mixed with indignation, that the duty I owe my sovereign 
and my country obliges me to acquaint your Lordshij)s that dining the 
action between the French fleet, on the 17th inst., and his Majesty’s, 
the British flag was not properly supported.” Divided as the Navy 
then was into factions, with their hands at each other’s throats or at 
the throat of the Admiralty, the latter thought it more discreet to 
suppress this paragraxdi, allowing to appear only the negative stigma 
of the encomium upon the French officers, unaccompanied by any on 
his own. Rodney, however, did not conceal his feelings in public or 
private letters ; aiid the censure found its Avay to the ears of those 
concerned. Subsequently, three months after the action, in a public 
letter, he bore testimony to the excellent conduct of five captains, 
Walter Young of the flagship, George Bowyer of the All ion, John 
Douglas of the Terrible, John Houlton of the Montagu, and A. J. P. 
Molloy ^ of the Trident. “ To them I have given certificates, under 
my hand,” “free and unsolicited.” Beyond these, “no considera- 
tion in life would induce ” him to go ; and the two junior flag-officers 
were implicitly condemned in the words, “ to inattention to signals, 
both in the van and rear divisions, is to be attributed the loss of that 
glorious opportunity (perhaps never to be recovered) of terminating 
the naval contest in these seas.” These junior admirals were Hyde 

1 Singularly enougli, tliis officer was afterwards conrt-martialleil for niislwliavionr, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, of x'recisely the same character as that from all share in 
which Rodney now cleared him. 
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Parker and Ro^vle}", the latter the same who had behaved, not only 
so gallantlj', biit with such imusiiiil initiative, in Byron’s engagement. 
A singular incident in this case led Mm to a like independence of 
action, wliieli displeased Rodney. The IIoMagu, of his division, when 
closing the Frenc-h line, wore against the helm, and could only be 
brought into action on the wrong (port) tack. Immediately tipon 
this, part of the French rear also wore, and Rowley followed them of 
his own motion. Being called to account by Rodney, he stated the 
facts, justifying the act by the order that “ the greatest impression 
was to be made on tlie enemy’s rear.” Both parties soon wore back. 

Hyde Parker went home in a rage a few weeks later. The certifi- 
cates of Bowyer and Douglas, certainly, and probably of Molloy, all 
of his division, bore the stinging words that these officers “ meant 
well, and would have done their duty had they been permitted.” It 
is stated tliat their ships, which were the rear of the van, were going 
down to engage close, following Rodnej^’s example, when Parker 
made them a signal to keep the hue. If this be so, as Parker’s 
courage was beyond all doubt, it was simply a recurrence of the old 
superstition of the line, aggravated by a misunderstanding of Rodney’s 
later signals. These must be discussed, for the whole incident is part 
of the history of the British Navy, far more important than many an 
indecisive though bloody encounter. 

One of the captains more expressly blamed, Carkett of the Stir- 
ling Castle, wrote to Rodney that he understood that his name had 
been mentioned, unfavourably of course, in the ]3ublic letter. Rod- 
ney’s reply makes perfectly apparent the point at issue, his own plan, 
the ideas running in his head as he made his successive signals, the 
misconceptions of the juniors, and the consequent fiasco. It must be 
said, however, that, granting the facts as they seem certainly to have 
occurred, no misunderstanding, no technical verbal allegation, can 
justify a military stupidity so great as that of which he complained. 
There are occasions in which not only is literal disobedience permis- 
sible, but literal obedience, flying in the face of the evident conditions, 
becomes a crime. 

At 6.45 in the morning, Rodney had made a general signal of his 
purpose to attack the enemy’s rear. This, having been understood 
and answered, was hauled down; all juniors had been acquainted 
with a general purpose, to which the subsequent manoeuvres were to 
lead. How he meant to carry out his intention was evidenced by 
the consecutive course of action while on that tack, — the starboard ; 
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wlien the time came, the fleet bore tip together, in line abreast, stand- 
ing for the French rear. This attempt, being balked then by de 
Giiiclien’s wearing, was renetved two hours later; only in place of 
tlie signal to form line abreast, was made one to alter the course to 
port, — towards the enemy. As this followed immediately upon that 
to prepare for battle, it indicates, almost beyond question, that Rodney 
wished, for reasons of the moment, to run down at fli'st in a slanting 
direction, — not in line abreast, as before, — ships taking course and 
interval from the flagship. Later again, at ll.dO, the signal was 
made, “agreeable to the 21st Article of the Additional Fighting 
Instructions, for every sliip to steer for her opposite in the enemy’s 
line; ” and here the trouble began. Rocbiey meant the ship ojjposite 
when the signal was hauled down. He had steered slanting', till he 
had gained as nearly as possible the position he wanted, probably till 
within long range; then it was desirable to cover the remaining 
ground as rapidly and orderly as possible, for which purpose the ship 
then alireast gaim each of his fleet its convenient point of direction. 
He conceived that his signalled purpose to attack the enemy’s rear, 
never having been altered, remained imperative ; and further, that 
the signal for two cables’ length interval should govern all ships, anti 
would tie them to him, and to his movements, in the centre. Carkett 
construed “ opposite ” to mean opposite in numerical order, British 
van ship against French van ship, wherever the latter was. Rodney 
states — in his letter to Carkett — that the French van was then two 
leagues away. “ You led to the van ship, notwithstanding you had 
answered my signals signifjing that it was my intention to attack the 
enemy’s rear; which signal I had never altered. . . . Your leading in 
the manner you did, induced others to follow so bad an example ; and 
thereby, forgetting that the signal for the line was only at two cables’ 
length distance from each other, the van division was led by yon to 
more than two leagues’ distance from the centre division, which was 
thereby not properly supported.” ^ 

1 The words in Rodney’s public letter, suppressed at the time by the Admiralty, 
agree with these, but are even more explicit. “ I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out aecpiainting their Lordships that had Captain Carkett, who led the van, properly 
obeyed my signal for attacking the enemy, and agreeable to the 21st Article of the 
Additional Fighting Instructions, bore down instantly to the ship at that tinm 
abreast of him, instead of leading as lie did to the van ship, the action had com- 
menced much sooner, and the fleet engaged in a more compact manner, . . This 
clearly implies that the Additional Fighting Instructions prescribed the direction 
which Rodney expected Carkett to take. If these Additional Instructions are to be 
found, their testimony would be interesting. 
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Carkett was the oldest captain in the fleet, his post commission 
being dated March Idth, 1758. How far he may have been excus- 
able in construing as he ihd Fighting Instructions, -which originated 
in the inane eijnception that the supreme duty of a Commaiider-in- 
Chief was to o[ipose ship to slup, and that a fleet action was only an 
agglomeration of naval duels, is not very material, though histori- 
cally interesting. There certainly was that in the past history of 
the British Navy which extenuated the offence of a man who must 
have then Ijeen well on in middle life. But since the Fighting 
Instructions had been lirst issued, there had been the courts-martial, 
also instructive, on IMathews, Lestock, Byng, Iveppel, and Palliser, 
all of which turned more or less on the constraint of tlie line of 
battle, and the duty (jf supporting ships engaged, — above all, an 
engaged Commander-in-Chief. Rodney perhaps underestimated the 
weight of the Fighting Instructions upon a dull man ; but he was 
justified in claiming that his previous signals, and the pi-escription of 
distance, created at the least a conflict of orders, a doubt, to which 
there should have been butane solution, namely: to support the ships 
engaged, and to close down upon the enemy, as near as x^ossible to 
the Oonimander-in-Chief. And in moments of actual perplexity such 
•wiU always ]}e the truth. It is like marching towards the sound of 
guns, or, to use Nelson’s words, ‘‘/a case signals cannot be understood, 
no captain can do very wn-ong if he places his shix) alongside that of 
an enemy.” The “ In Case,” however, needs also to be kept in mind ; 
and that it was Nelson who said it. Utterances of to-day, like 
utterances of aH time, show how fe-w are the men who can hold both 
sides of a truth firinl}*, without exaggeration or defect. Judicial 
imx)artiality can be had, and positive convictions too; but their 
conibinatioii is rare. A two-sided man is aj)! also to be double- 
minded. 

The loss of men in this sharp encounter was : British, killed, 120, 
wounded, 354 ; ^ French, killed, 222, wmuiided, 637.^ This gives 
tliree French hit for every two British, from which, and from the 
much greater damage received aloft by the latter, it may be inferred 
that both followed their usual custom of aiming, the British at 

^ Among the killed was Captain the Hon. Henry St. John, of the Intrepid. 
Among the wounded were Captains John Houlton, of the Montagu,, and Thomas 
Newnhum, of the Grafton. — W. L. C. 

- Lapeyrouse Bonftls, • Histoire de la Marine FranQaise,’ hi. 132. Chevalier gives 
nuieh smaller nnmijers, but the former has particularised the ships. 
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tlie hull, the French at the spars. To the latter conduced also the 
lee-gage, which the Fioiich had. The British, as the attacking party, 
suffered likewise a raking lire as they bore down. 

Rodney repaired damages at sea, and pursued, taking care to 
keep between Martinicj[ue and the French. The latter going into 
Gruadeloupe, he reconnoitred them there under the batteries, and 
then took his station off Fort Royal. “The only chance of bringing 
them to action,” he wrote to the Admiralty on the 20th of April, 
“ was to be off that port before them, where the fleet now is, in 
daily expectation of their arrival.” The French represent that he 
avoided them, but as they assert that they came out best on the 
17th, and yet admit that he appeared off Guadeloupe, the claim is 
not tenable. Rodney here showed thorough tenacity of purpose. 
De Guichen’s orders were “to keej) the sea, so far as the force 
maintained by England in the Windward Islands would permit, 
without too far compromising the fleet intrusted to him.” ^ With 
such instructions, he naturally and consistently shrunk from decisive 
engagement. After landing his Avouiided and refitting in Guade- 
loupe, he again put to sea, with the intention of proceeding to St. 
Lucia, resuming against that island the project which both lie and 
De Bouille continuously entertained. The latter and his troops 
remained with the fleet. 

Rodney meantime had felt compelled to return momentarily to 
St. Lucia. “ The fleet continued liefore Fort Royal till the condi- 
tion of many of the ships under my command, and the lee currents,^ 
rendered it necessary to anchor in Clhoque Bay, St. Lucie, in order 
to put the wounded and sick men on shore, and to water and refit 
the fleet, frigates liaving lieen detached lioth to leeward and to 
windward of every island, in order to gain intelligence of the motions 
of the enemy, and timely notice of their approach towards Martinique, 
the only place they could refit at in those seas.” In this last clause 
is seen the strategic idea of the British Admii-al: the French must 
come back to Martinique. 

From the vigilance of his frigates it resulted, that when the 
look-outs of de Guicheii, who passed to windward of Martinique on 
the 7 th of May, came in sight of Gros Ilet on the 9tli, it was simply 
to find the British getting under way to meet the enemy. During 
the five following days both fleets were engaged in constant move- 

1 Chevalier, ‘ Marine Frangaise,’ 1778, j). 185. 

^ A lee current is one that sets with the wind, in this case the trade-wind. 
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lueiits, upon tlie character of which the writers of each nation put 
different constructions. Both are agreed, however, that the Freiicli 
were to windward throughout, except for a brief hour on the 15th, 
when a tieetiiig change of wind gave the British that advantage, 
only to lose it soon again. They at once used it to force action. 
As the windward position carries the power to attack, and as the 
French were twenty-three to the British twenty, it is probably not a 
strainefl inference to say that the latter were chasing to windward, 
and the former avoiding action, in favour, i3erha|)S, of that ulterior 
motive, the conquest of St. Lucia, for which they had sailed. Rod- 
ney states in his letter that, when the two fleets parted on the 20th 
of May, they were forty leagues to windward of Martinique, in 
sight of which they had been on the 10th. 

During these days de Guichen, whose fleet sailed the better, 
according to Rodney, and certainly sufficiently well to preserve the 
advantage of the wind, bore down more than once, generally in the 
afternoon, wRen the breeze is steadiest, to within distant range of 
the British. Upon this movement, the French base the statement 
that the British Admiral was avoiding an encomiter; it is e(inally 
open to the interpretation that he would not throw away ammunition 
until sure of effective distance. Both admirals showed much slvill 
and mastery of their profession, great Avariness also, and quickness 
of eye ; hut it is wholly untenable to claim that a fleet having the 
Aveather-gage for fiA'^e days, in the trade-winds, Avas unable to bring 
its enemy to action, especially Avhen it is admitted that the latter 
struck the instant the Avind permitted him to close. 

On the afternoon of May 15tli, about the usual hour, Rodney 
“ made a great deal of sail upon the AAuiid.” The French, inferring 
that he Avas trying to get off, Avhicli he meant them to do, approached 
soiueAvhat closer than on the previous days. Their van ship had 
come Avithin long range, abreast the centre of the British, Avho Avere 
on the port tack standing to the south-south-east, Avitli the wind at 
east (a, a). Here the breeze suddenly hauled to south-south-east. 
The heads of all the ships in both fleets Avere thus knocked off to 
soutli-Avest, on the port tack, but the sliift left the British rear, AA’hicli 
on that tack led the Beet, to AvindAA’-arcI of the French van. Rodney’s 
signal flcAv at once, to tack in succession and keep the Avind of the 
enemy j the latter, nnAvilling to yield the advantage, Avore all together, 
hauling to the wind on the starboard tack, and, to use Rodney’s 
words, “fled Avith a croAvd of sail” (a', a'). 
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The British fleet tacking in succession after their leaders, the 
immediate result was that both were now standing on the starboard 
tack, — to the eastward, — the British haying a slight advantage of 
the wind, but well abaft the beam of the French (b, b). The result, 
had the wind held, would have been a trial of speed and weatherlh 
ness. “ His Majesty’s fleet,” wrote Rodney, “ by this manoeuvre had 
gained the wind, and would have forced the enemy to battle, had it 
not at once changed six points when near the enemy, and enabled 
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them to recover that advantage.” When the wind thus shifted again, 
de Guichen tacked his ships together and stood across the bows of 
the advancing British (c, c). The leader of the latter struck the 
enemy’s line beliind the centre, and ran along to leeward, the British 
van exchanging a close cannonade with the enemy’s rear. Such an 
engagement, two lines passing on opposite tacks, is usually indeci- 
sive, even when the entire fleets are engaged, as at ITshant; but 
where, as in this case, the engagement is but partial, the result is 
naturally less. The enemj^’s van and centre, having passed the head 
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of the British, diyerged at that point farther and farther from the 
track of the on-coming ships, wliich, from the centre rearwards, tlid 
not fire. "*As the enemy were under a press of sail, none but the 
van of our fleet could come in for any part of the action without 
wasting his Majesty’s powder and shot, the enemy wantonly expend- 
ing theirs at such a distance as to have no effect.” Here again the 
French were evidently taking the chance of disabling the distant 
enemy in his spars. The British loss in the action of May 15th was 
21 killed and 100 wounded. 

The fleets continued their respective movements, each acting as 
before, until the 19th, ^ when another encounter took place, of exactly 
the same character as the last, although without the same prelimi- 
nary manceiivring. The British on that occasion lost 47 killed and 
113 wounded. The result was equally indecisive, tactically consid- 
ered; but both by this time had exhausted their staying powers. 
The French, having been absent from Martinique since the 13th of 
April, had now but six days’ provisions.^ Rodney found the Con- 
queroT^ Cornwall, and Boyne so shattered that he sent them before 
the wind to St. Lucia, while he himself with the rest of the fleet 
stood for Barbados, where he arrived on the 22nd. The French 
anchored on the same day at Fort Royal. “The English,” says 
Chevalier, “stood on upon the starboard tack, to the southward, 
after the action of the 19th, and the next day were not to be seen.” 
“The enemy,” reported Rodney, “stood to the northward with all 
the sail they could possibly press, and were out of sight the 21st 
inst. The condition of his Majesty’s ships was such as not to allow 
a longer pursuit.” 

By their dexterity and vigilance each of the two admirals ]]ad 
thwarted the other’s aims. Rodney, by a pronounced, if cautious, 
offensive effort, had absolutely prevented the “ ulterior object ” of the 
French, Avhich he clearly understood to be St. Lucia. De Guichen 
had been successful in avoiding decisive action, and he had momen- 
tarily so crippled a few of the British sliips that the fleet must await 
their repairs before again taking the sea. The tactical gain was his, 
the strategic victory rested with his opponent ; but that his ships also 
had been much maltreated is shown by the fact that half a dozen 

^ Previous to which date the Triumph, 74, Captain Philip Affleck, and the Pres- 
ton, 50, Captain William Truscott, had joined Rodney, In the action of the 19th, 
Captain Thomas Watson, of the Cong^ieroj’, was mortally wounded. — W. L. C. 
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could not put to sea tliree weeks later. The Frenck admiral kroke 
down under the strain, to wliick was added the grief of losing a son, 
killed in the recent engagements. He asked for his recall. Tlie 
command of so large a fleet,” he wrote, “is infinitely beyond my 
capacity in all respects. My health cannot endure such continual 
fatigue and anxiety.” Certainly this seems a tacit testimony to 
liodney’s skill, persistence, and offensive purpose. The latter wrote 
to his wife : “ For fourteen days and nights the fleets were so near 
each other that neither officers nor men could be said to sleep. Noth- 
ing but the goodness of the weather and climate would have enabled 
us to endure so continual a fatigue. Had it been in Europe, half the 
X^eople must have sunk under it. For my part, it did me good.” 

Rodney stated also in his home letter's that the action of his sub- 
ordinates in the last affairs had been efficient; but he gave them 
little credit for it. “ As I had given x>iiblic notice to all my cajDtains, 
etc., that I expected im^jlicit obedience to every signal made, under 
the certain penalty of being instantly superseded, it had an admi- 
rable effect, as they were all convinced, after their late gross behaviour, 
that they had nothing to ex^rect at my hands but instant xmnishmeiit 
to those who neglected their duty. INIy eye on them had more chead 
than the enemy’s fre, and they knew it would be fatal. No regard 
was paid to rank : admirals as well as captains, if out of their sta- 
tion, were instantly re]primanded by signals, or messages sent Iry 
frigates ; and, in spite of themselves, I taught them to be, what they 
had never been before, — officers''^ It will be noticed that these 
words convey an imjplication of cowardice as well as of disaffection, 
and hint not obscurely at Byng's fate. Rodney told his officers also 
that ]ie would shift his flag into a frigate, if necessary, to watch them 
better. It is by no means necessary to accept these gross aspersions 
as significant of anything worse than the suspiciousness xwevalent 
throughout the Navy, traceable ultimately to a corj’upt administra- 
tion of the Admiralty. The latter, like the government of 1756, 
was open to censure through political maladministration , every one 
feared that blame would be shifted on to him, as it had been on to 
Byng, — who deserved it ; and not only so, but that blame would be 
pushed on to ruin, as in his case. The Nav}’- was honeycombed with 
distrust, falling little short of j)anic. In this state of ajDprehension 
and doubt, the tradition of the line of battle, resting ux)on men who 
did not stop to study facts or analyse imj)ressions, and who had seen 
officers censured, cashiered, and shot, for errors of judgment or of 
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action, naturally produced liesitations and misunderstandings. An 
order of battle is a good tiling, necessary to insure mutual support 
and to develop a plan. The error of the century, not then exploded, 
was to observe it in the letter rather than in the spiiit ; to regard the 
order as an end rather than a means ; and to seek in it not merely 
efficiency, which admits broad consti-uction in positions, but precise- 
ness, which is as narrowing as a brace of handcuffs. Rodney himself, 
Tory though he was, found fault with the administration. With all 
his severity and hauteur, he did not lose sight of justice, as is shown 
hy a sentence in his letter to Carkett. “ Could I have imagined your- 
conduct and inattention to signals had proceeded from anything but 
error in judgment, I had certainly superseded you, but God forbid 1 
should do so for error in judgment only,” — again an allusion, not 
oljseiire, to Byiig’s fate. 

In Barbados, Rodney received certain information that a Span- 
ish squadron of twelve ships of the line, with a large convoy of 
10,000 troops, had sailed from Cadiz on April 28th for the West 
Indies. The vessel bringing the news had fallen in with them on 
the way. Rodney spread a line of frigates “ to windward, from Bar- 
l-)ados to Barbuda,” to obtain timely warning, and with the fleet put 
to sea on the 7th of June, to cruise to the eastward of Martinique to 
intercept the enemy. The latter had been discovered on the 5th by a. 
frigate, lifty leagues east of the island, steering for it ; but the Spanish 
admiral, seeing that he would be reported, changed his course, and 
passed iiorth of Guadeloupe. On the 9th he w'as joined in that neigh- 
bourhood by cle Guichen, who -was able to bring wdth him only fifteen 
sail, — a fact which shows that he had suffered in the late brushes quite 
us severely as Rodney, who had with him seventeen of his twenty. 

Having evaded the British, the allies anchored at Fort Royal; 
but the Spanish admiral absolutely refused to join in any undertak- 
ing against the enemy’s fleet or possessions. Hot only so, but he 
insisted on being accompanied to leeward. The Spanish squadron 
wis ravaged by an epidemic, due to unsanitary conditions of the 
ships and the micleanliness of the crews, and the disease was com- 
municated to their allies, De Guichen had already orders to leave 
the Windward Islands when winter approached. He decided no^v 
to anticipate that time, and on the 5th of July sailed from Fort 
Rctyul with the Spaniards. Having accompanied the latter to the 
east end of Cuba, he went to Cap E’rangois, in Haiti, then a princi- 
pal F rench station. The Spaniards continued on to Havana. 
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At Cap Francois, de Guiclien found urgent entreaties from tlie 
Frencli Minister to tlie United States, and from Lafayette, to cany 
liis fleet to tlie continent, where the clear-sighted genius of Mhish- 
ington had recognised already that the issue of the contest depended 
upon the navies. The French admiral declined to comply, as con- 
trary to his instructions, and on the 16th of August sailed for Europe, 
with nineteen sail of the line, leaving ten at Cap Francois. Sealed 
orders, opened at sea, directed him to proceed to Cadiz, where he 
anchored on the 24th of October, His arrival raised the allied force 
there assembled to fifty-one sail of the line, besides the ninety- 
five sugar and coffee ships which he had convoyed from Haiti. 
It is significant of the weakness of Great Britain then in the 
IMediterranean, that these extremely valuable merchant ships were 
.sent on to Toulon, only five ships of the line accompanying them 
past Giliraltar. The French government liad feared to trust them 
to Brest, even with de Guichen’s nineteen sail. 

The allied operations in the Windward Islands for the season 
of 1780 had thus ended in nothing, notwithstanding an incontest- 
able inferiority of the British to the French alone, of which Rodney 
strongly complained. It was, however, contrary to the intentions 
of the Admiralty that things so happened. Orders had been sent to 
Vice-Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot, at Hew York, to detach ships 
to Rodney; but the vessel carrying them was chiven by weather 
to the Bahamas, and her captain neglected to notify Arbuthnot 
of his whereabouts, or of his dispatches. A detachment of five 
ships of the line under Commodore the Hon. Robert Boyle Walsing- 
ham was detained three months in England, wind-bound. They 
consequently did not join till July 12th. The dispositions at once 
made by Rodney afford a ver}^ good illustration of the kind of duties 
that a British Admiral had then to discharge. He detailed five 
ships of the line to remain with Hotham at St. Lucia, for the i)rntec- 
tion of the Windward Islands. On the 17th, taking with him a large 
merchant convoy, he put to sea with the fleet for St. Kitts, where 
the Leeward Islands “ trade ” was collecting for England. On the 
way he received precise information as to the route and force of the 
Franco-Spanish fleet under de Guichen, of the sickness on board 
it, and of the dissension between the allies. From St. Kitts tlie 
J uly “ trade ” was sent home with two ships of the line. Three 
•others, he wwote to the Admiralty, wmiild accompany the September 
fleet, “ and the remainder of the ships on this station, wdiieh are in 
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■\vaiit of great repair and are not copper-bottomed, shall proceed with 
them, or with the convoy which their Lordships have been pleased 
to order shall sail from hence in October next.” If these arrived 
before winter, he argued, they would be available by spring as a 
reinforcement for the Channel fleet, and would enable the Admiralty 
to send him an equivalent number for the winter work on his 
station. 

As de Guiehen had taken from ]\Iartinique to Cap Francois the 
wliole French homeward merchant fleet, and as the height of the 
hurricane season was near, Rodney reasoned that but a small French 
force would remain in Haiti, and consequently that Jamaica would 
nf)t require all the British fleet to save it from any possible attack. 
He therefore sent thither ten sail of the line, notifying Vice-Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker that they were not merely to defend the island, 
but to enable him to send home its great trade in reasonal)le 
security. 

These tilings being done by July 31st, considering that the allies 
had practically abandoned all enterprises in the West Indies for 
that year, and that a hurricane might at any moment overtake the' 
fleet at its anchors, possibly making for it a lee shore, Rodney went 
to sea, to cruise off Barbuda. His mind, however, was inclined 
already to go to the continent, whither he reasoned, correctly but 
mistakenly, that the greater part of de Guichen’s fleet would go, 
as it should. His purpose was confirmed by information from an 
American vessel that a French squadron of seven ships of the line, 
convoying G,000 troops, had anchored in Rarragansett Bay on the 
12th of July. He started at once for the coast of South Carolina, 
where he communicated with the army in Charleston, and thence, 

sw'eeping the southern coast of America,” anchored wfith fourteen 
ships of the line at Sandy Hook, on the 14th of Septembei’, unex- 
pected and unwelcome to friends and foes alike. 

Vice-Admiral x4.rbuthnot, being junior to Rodney, showed plainly 
and ’with insubordination his wrath at this intrusion into his com- 
mand, which superseded his authority and divided the prize-money of 
a lu(3rative station. This, how'ever, was a detail. To Washington, 
Rodney’s coming was a death-hlow to the hopes raised by the arrival 
of the French division at Newport, which he had expected to see 
reinforced by de Guiehen. Actually, the departure of the latter 
made immaterial Rodney’s appearance on the scene ; hut this Wash- 
ington (lid not know then. As it was, Rodney’s force joined to* 
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Arbiitlinot’s constituted a fleet of over twentj- sail of tkc lino, before 
wliicli, Agorously used, there can Ido little doubt that the French 
squadron in NevqDort must have fallen. But Rodney, though he 
had shown great energy in the West Indies, and unusual resolution 
in quitting his own station for a more remote service, was sixty-twrj, 
and suffered from gout. “ The sudden change of climate makes it 
necessary for me to go on shore for some short time,” he wrote ; and 
although he added that his illness was “ not of such a nature as shall 
cause one moment’s delay in his Majesty’s service,” he proiiably lost 
a chance at Rhode Island. He did not overlook the matter, it is 
true, but he decided upon the information of Arbuthnot and Sir 
Henry Clinton, and did not inspect the ground himself. Nothing- 
of consequence came of his visit; and on the 16th of November 
he sailed again for the West Indies, taking with him only nine 
sail of the line. 

The arrival of de Ternay’s seven ships at Newport was more 
than offset by a British reinforcement of six ships of the line under 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Graves (1),^ which entered New York on July 
13th, — only one day later. Arbuthnot’s force was thus raised to ten 
of the line, one of which was of 98 guns. After Rodney had come 
and gone, the French division was watched by cruisers, resting upon 
Gardiner’s Bay, — a commodious anchorage at the east end of Long 
Island, between thirty and forty miles from Rhode Island. When a 
movement of the enemy was apprehended, the squadron assembled 
there, but nothing of consequence occurred during the remainder of 
the year. 

The year 1780 had been one of great discouragement to the 
Americans, but the injury, except as the lapse of time taxed their 
staying power, was more superficial than real The successes of the 
British in the Southern States, though undeniable, and seemingly 
substantial, were involving them ever more deeply in a ruinously 
ex-centric movement. They need here only to be summarised, as 
steps in the process leading to the catastrophe of Yorktown, — a dis- 
aster which, as Washington said, exemp)lifi.ed naval rather than 
military power. 

The failure of d’Estaing’s attack upon Savannah in the autumn 
of 1779 had left that place in the possession of the British as a base 

1 Thomas, Lord Graves. Born, 1725. Commander, 1754. Captain, 1755, Eear- 
Admiral, 1779. Vice-Admiral, 1787. Admiral, 1794. Raised to an Irish, peerage 
for his share in the victory of the Glorious First of June. Died, 1802. — L. C. 
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for further advances in South Carolina and Georgia ; lasting success 
in which was expected from the numbers of royalists in those States. 
When the dex)arture of the French fleet was ascertained, Sir Henry 
Clinton put to sea from New York in December, 1779, for the Savan- 
nah River, escorted by Viee-Admii’al Arbuthnot. The details of the 
operations, which were leisurely and methodical, will not be given 
here ; for, although the Navy took an active part in tlxein, they 
scarcely can be considered of major importance. On the 12th of 
May, 1780, the city of Charleston ca 2 Ditulated, between six and seven 
thousand [u-isoners being taken. Clinton then returned to New 
York, leaving Lord Cornwallis in command in the south. The 
latter proposed to remain cjuiet during the hot months; but the 
activity of the American partisan tToojxs jxrevented this, and in J uly 
the ajpproach of a small, but relatively formidable force, under Gen- 
eral Gates, compelled him to take the field. On the IGtli of August 
the two little armies met at Camden, and the Americans, who were 
much the more numerous, but largely irregulars, were routed deci- 
sively. This news reached General Washington in the north nearly 
at the same moment that the treason of Benedict Arnold became 
known. Although the objects of his treachery were frustrated, tlie 
sorrowful words, ‘“Whom now can we trust? ” show the deep gloom 
which for the moment shadowed the constant mind of the American 
Commander-in-Chief. It was just at this period, too, that Rodney 
arrived. 

Cornwallis, not content with his late success, decided to [dusIi on 
into North Carolina. Thus doing, he separated himself from his 
naval Ixase in Charleston, communication with which by land lie had 
not force to maintain, and could only recover effective touch with 
the sea in Chesaiieake Ba}". This conclusion was not a 2 ) 2 )arent from 
the first. In North Carolina, the British general, who had expected 
substantial support by the inhabitants, failed to secure it, and found 
himself instead in a very difficult and wild country, confronted by 
General Greene, the second in ability of all the Anierican leaders. 
Harassed and baffled, be was compelled to order sujxjDlies to be sent by 
sea to Wilmington, North Carolina, an out-of-the-way and inferior 
port, to which he turned aside, arriving exhausted on the 7th of April, 
1781. The question as to his future course remained to be settled^ 
To return to Charleston by sea was in Iris power, but to do so would 
be an open confession of failure, — that he could not return through 
the country by which he had come. To sujxport him in his distress 
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by a diversion, Sir Henry Clinton had sent two successive detach- 
ments to ravage the valley of the James River in Virginia. Tliese 
were still there, under the command of General Pliillips ; and Corn- 
wallis, in the circumstances, could see many reasons that thither was 
the very scene to carry the British operations. On the 25th of April, 
1781, he left Wilmington, and a month later joined the division at 
Petersburg, Virginia, then commanded by Benedict Arnold; Pliillips 
having died. There, in touch now with his fate, we must leave liim 
for the moment. 

To complete the naval transactions of 1780, it is neces.sary to 
mention briefly two incidents, trivial in themselves, but significant, 
not only as associated with the greater movements of the campaign, 
but as indicative of the naval policy of the states which 'were at 
war. The two, though not otherwise connected, have a certain 
unity of interest, in that the same British officer commanded on both 
occasions. 

It will be remembered that in Byron’s action off Grenada, in 
July, 1779, the 64-gun ship Lion received such injuries that her com- 
mander, Captain the Hon. William Cornwallis, had been compelled 
to run down before the trade-winds to Jamaica, in order to save her 
from capture. Since that time she had remained there, as one of the 
squadron of Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker. In lilarch, 1780, still 
commanded b}' Captain Cornwallis, she was making an ordinary 
service cruise off the north side of Haiti, having in company the 
Bristol^ 50, Captain Toby Caulfield, and the Janus^ 44, Captain 
Bonovier Glover. On the 20th of March, off Monte Christi, a num- 
ber of sail w'ere sighted to the eastward, which proved to ]je a French 
convoy, on its way from hlartiiiique to Cap Francois, protected by 
La Motte-Picquet’s squadron of 2 seventy-fours, 1 sixty-four, 1 fifty, 
and a frigate. The French merchant ships were ordered to crowd 
sail for their port, while the men-of-war chased to the north-west. 
La Motte-Picquet’s flagship, the Annibale 74, got within range at 
5 P.M., when a distant cannonade began, which lasted till past mid- 
night, and wus resumed on the following morning. From it the 
Janus was the chief sufferer, losing her mizzen topmast and fore- 
topgallant mast. It falling nearly calm, the Bristol and Lion got out 
their boats and towed to her support. The two other French ships 
■of the line got up during the forenoon of the 21st, so that the action 
that afternoon, though desultory, might be called general. 

The two opposing commodores differ in their expressed op)inions 
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as to the power of the French to make the affair more decisive. 
Some of La Motte-Picquet’s language seems to show that he felt the 
responsibility of his position. ‘“The Janus, being smaller and more 
easily worked, lay upon oiir quarter and under oui' stern, wdiere she 
did considerable damage. A little breeze springing up enabled us 
(the AmiilaT) to stand towards our own ships, which did everything 
possible to come up and cover us, without which we should have 
been siirro a n dcdJ It is easy to see in such an expression the reflection 
of tiie commands of the French Cabinet, to economise the ships. This 
was still more evident in La Motte-Piequet’s action next day. On 
the morning of the 22nd, “ at daylight we were within one and a half 
cannon-shot, breeze fresh at east-north-east, and I expected to overtake 
the British squadron in an hour, when we perceived four ships in 
chase of us. At 0.30 a.m. three were seen to be men-of-war. This 
superiority of force compelled me to desist, and to make signal to 
haul our wind for Cap Francois.” These three new-comers were 
the Euhj, 04, and two frigates, the Pomona, 28, and Niger, 32. The 
comparison of forces, therefore, would be : French, 2 seventy-fours, 
1 sixty-four, 1 fifty, and 1 frigate, opposed to, British, 2 sixty-fours, 
1 fifty, and 3 frigates. La Motte-Piequet evidently did not wait 
to ascertain the size of the approaching ships. His courage was 
beyond all dispute, and, as Hyde Parker had said, he was among the 
most distinguished of French officers ; but, like his comrades, he was 
dominated Iw the faulty theory of his government. 

The captain of the Jaims died a natural death during the encoun- 
ter. It may be interesting to note that the ship was given to FTelson, 
who was recalled for that purpose from the San Juan expedition. 
His health, however, prevented this conimand from being more than 
nominal, and not long afterwards he returned to England with Corn- 
wallis, in the Liou. 

Three months later, Cornwallis was sent by Parker to accompany 
a body of merchant ships for England as far as the neighbourhood of 
Bermuda. This duty being fulfilled, he was returning towards his- 
station, having with him 2 seventy-foims, 2 sixty-fours, and 1 fifty,i 
when, on the morning of J mie 20, a number of sail Avere seen from 
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iiortli-east to east ; tlie squadron then steering east, with the veind at 
south-south-east. The strangers were a body of Freneh transports, 
carrying the 6,000 troops destined for Rhode Island, and eonvfiyed 
by a division of seven ships of the line — 1 eighty', i seventy-fours, 
and 4 sixty-fours — under the command of Commodore de Ternay. 
Tw'o of the ships of war -were with the convoy', the remainder very 
properly to windward. The latter therefore stood on, across the bows 
of the British, to rejoin their consorts (aa), and then all hauled their 



wind to the south-west, standing in column towards the enemy. 
Cornwallis on his part had -kept on to reconnoitre the force opposed 
to him (a) ; but one of his ships, the F^hi/, 64, was so far to leeward 
that the enemy, by keeping near the wind, could pass between her and 
him (b, b, b'). She therefore went about and steered south-west, on 
the port tack, close to the wind. The French, who were already head- 
ing the same way, were thus brought on her weather quarter in chase. 
Cornwallis then wore his division, formed line of battle on the same 
tack as the others, and edged down towards the Jluhj (c). If the 
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Prencli now kept their wind, either the BiLby (o') must be cut off, or 
Cornwallis, to save her, must fight the large odds against him. De 
Ternay, however, did not keep his wind (c). “The enemy,” wrote 
■Cornwallis, “ kept edging off and forming line, though within gun- 
shot. At 5.30 P.M., seeing we had pushed the French ships to lee- 
ward sufficiently to enable the Buly^ on our lee bow, to join us, I 
made the signal to tack.” As the British squadron went about to 



AIlMIIlAL THE HON. Sill WILLIAM CORNWALLIS, G. C. B. 

{Fi'mn, thti lithograph hy lliiUey, iiftor the portrait hy I). Gardner, painted in 1775, whm C'ornivnllis teas a 
Post- Captain, cet. SI.) 

■stand east again, the French, heading west-south-west, hoisted their 
colours and opened fire in passing. The Biiby kept on till she 
fetched the wake of the British column, when she too tacked. The 
French then tacked also, in succession, and the two columns stood on 
for awhile in parallel lines, exchanging shots at long range, the British 
to windward. Cornwallis very jiroperly declined further engagement 
with so superior a force. He had already done much in saving a ship 
so greatly exposed. 
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The account above followed is that of the British cornmaiider, but ; ? 

it does not differ in essentials from the French, whose captains were i 

greatly incensed at the cautious action of their chief. A French com- ' i 

misscdrc in the squadron, Avho afterwards piiliished his jom*iial, tells ; 

that de Ternay a few daj^s later asked the captain of one of the ships ' ] 

what English admiral he thought they had engaged, and received the . ;i 

reply, “We have lost our opportunity of finding out.” He gives also ‘ v 

many details of the talk that went on in the ships, which need not be ' 

repeated. Chevalier points out correctly, however, that de Terniiy i 

had to consider that an equal or even a superior force might be en- ‘ I 

countered as Narragansett Bay was approached, and that he should 
not risk crippling his squadron for such a contingency. The charge 

of 6,000 troops, under the then conditions, was no light responsibility,. i' 

and at the least must silence off-hand criticism now. Comment upon \ 

his action does not belong to British naval history, to which the firm- ; 

ness and seamanship of Captain Cornwallis added a lasting glory. ; 

It may be noted that fifteen years later, in the French Revolution,. 

the same officer, then a Yice-Admiral, again distinguished himself ].)y J 

his bearing in face of great odds, bringing five ships safe off, out of , ». 

the jaws of a dozen. It illustrates how luck seems in manj'- cases to ! \ 

characterise a man’s personality, much as temperament does. Corn- ; ] 

wallis, familiarly known as “ Billy Blue ” to the seamen of his day, ( 

never won a victory, nor had a chance of winning one ; but in com- i 

mand both of ships and of divisions, he reiDeatedly distinguished him- , I 

self by successfully facing odds which he could not overcome. - i 

The year was uneventful also in European waters, after Rodney’s ■ 

relief of Gibraltar in January. The detachment of the Channel 
Fleet which accompanied him on that mission returned safely to 
England. The “ Grand Fleet,” as it still was styled occasionally, 
cruised at sea from June 8th to August 18th, an imposing force of 
thirty-one ships of the line, eleven of them three-deckers of 90 guns 
and upwards. Admiral Francis Geary was then Commander-in-Cliief, 
but, his health failing, and Barrington refusing to take the position, 
through professed distrust of himself and actual distrust of the 

Admiralty, Vice-Admiral George Darby succeeded to it, and held it ■ ; 

during the year 1781, ! J 

The most notable maritime event in 1780 in Europe was the cap- ' | 

ture on August 9th of a large British convoy, two or three hundred | 

miles west of Cape St. Vincent, by the alRed fleets from Cadiz. As I | 

out of sixty-three sail only eight escaped, and as of those taken six- ' ■' 
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teen were carrying troops and supplies necessary for the West India 
garrisons, such a disaster claims mention among the greater opera- 
tions of war, the success of which it could not fail to influence. 
Captain John D^Ioutray, the officer commanding the convoy, was 
brought to trial and dismissed his ship ; but there were not wanting 
those who charged the misadventure to the Admiralty, and saw in 
the captain a victim. It was the greatest single blow that British 
commerce had received in war during the memory of men then 
living, and “ a general inclination prevailed to lay the blame upon 
some individual, who might be punished according to the magnitude 
of the object, rather than in proportion to his demerit.” ^ 

During the year 1780 was formed the League of the Baltic 
Powers, known historically as the Armed Neutrality, to exact from 
Great Britain the concession of certain points thought essential to 
neutral interests. The accession of Holland to this combination, 
together with other motives of dissatisfaction, caused Great Britain 
to declare war against the United Provinces on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. Orders were at once sent to the East and West Indies to seize 
Dutch possessions and ships, but these did not issue in action until 
the following year. 

Towards the end of 1780 the French Government, dissatisfied 
with the lack of results from the immense combined force assembled 
in Cadiz during the summer montlis, decided to recall its ships, and 
to refit them during the winter for the more extensive and aggressive 
movements planned for the campaign of 1781. D’Estaing was sent 
from France for the purpose ; and under his command thirty-eight 
ships of the line, in which were included those brought by de Guichen 
from the West Indies,, sailed on the 7th of November for Brest. 
Extraordinary as it may seem, this fleet did not reach its port until 
the 8rd of January, 1781. 

Rodney, returning to the West Indies from New York, reached 
Barbados on December 6th, 1780. There he seems first to have 
learned of the disastrous effects of the great October hurricanes of 
that year. Not only had several ships — among them two of the 
line — been w'recked, with the loss of almost all on board, but tlie 
greater part of the survivors had been dismasted, wholly or in part, 
as w^ell as injured in the hull. There were in the West Indies no 
docking facilities ; under-water damage could be repaired only by 
careening or heaving-down. Furthermore, as Barbados, St. Lucia, and 
1 Beatson, ‘Military and Naval Memoirs.’ 
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Jamaica, all had been swept, their supplies were mainly destrm,'efl4 
Antigua, it is true, had escaped, the hurricane passing sentli of St. 
Kitts ; but Rodney wj-ote home that no stores for refitting were 
■obtainable in the Caribbee Islands. He was hoping then that Sir 
Peter Parker might supply his needs in part ; for when writing from 
St. Lucia on December 10th, two months after the storm, he still was 
ignorant that the Jamaica Station had suffered to the full as severely 
as the eastern islands. The fact shows not merely the ordinary slow- 
ness of communications in tliose days, but also the paralysis that fell 
upon all movements in consequence of that great disaster. “ The 
most beautiful island in the world,” he said of Barbados, ‘‘ has the 
appearance of a country laid waste by &e and sword.” 

Hearing that the fortifications at St. Vincent had been almost 
destroyed by the hurricane, Rodney, in combination with General 
Vaughan, commanding the troops on the station, made an attempt to 
reconquer the island, landing there on December 15th ; but the intel- 
ligence proved erroneous, and the fleet returned to St. Lucia. “ I have 
only nine sail of the line now with me capable of going to sea,” wrote 
the Admiral on the 22nd, “ and not one of them has spare rigging or 
sails.” In the course of January he was joined by a division of eight 
ships of the line from England, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood. These, with four others refitted during that 
month, not improbably from stores brought in Hood’s convoy of 
over a hundred sail, raised the disposable force to twenty-one ships 
■of the line : 2 nineties, 1 eighty, 15 seventy-fours, and 3 sixty-fours. 

1 List of H. M. ships lost in the hurricane in the West Indies in October, 1780, 
with the names of their commanders, such of the latter as perished being indicated 
■with an asterisk (*). Chiefly from Steel’s ‘ Navy List.’ — W. L. G. 


Ships, 

Guns. 

COMMANDEKS. 

( Com. the Hon. E. B, Walsingham.* 

Thunderer 

74 

( Capt. Ilobert Boyle Nicholas.* 

Stirling Castle 

64 

Capt. Robert Carkett.* 

Pheenix 

44 

Capt. Sir H3'de Parker (2). 

Blanche 

42 

Capt. Samuel Uppleby.* 

Laurel 

28 

Capt. Thomas LloycL* 

Andromeda 

28 

Capt. Henry Bryne.* 

Beal Castle 

24 

Capt. James Hawkins {afterwards Whitshed). 

Scarlorough 

20 

Capt. Samuel Hood Walker.* 

BeavcAs Prize 

16 

Com. John Auriol Drummond.* 

Barbados 

14 

Com. Pialph Milbanke. 

Chameleon 

14 

Com. James Johnstone.* 

Endeavour 

14 

Lieut. Francis Wooldildge. 

Victor 

10 

Lieut. 
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On the 27tli of January, an express arrived from England, direct- 
ing the seizure of the Dutch possessions in the Caribbean, and 
specifying, as first to be attacked, St. Eustatius and St. Martin, two 
small islands lying within fifty miles north of the British St. Kitts. 
St. Eustatius, a rocky patch six miles in length by three in breadth, 
had been conspicuous, smce the Avar began, as a great trade centre, 
where supplies of all kinds were gathered under the protection of its 
neutral flag, to be distributed afterwards in the belligerent islands 
and the North American continent. The British, owing to their 
extenshm commerce and maritime aptitudes, derived from such an 
intermediary much less benefit than their enemies ; and the island 
had lieen jealously regarded by Rodney for some time. He asserted 
that when de Guichen’s fleet could not regain Fort Royal, because of 
its injuries received in the action of April ITth, it was refitted to meet 
him by mechanics and materials sent from St. Eustatius. On the other 
hand, when cordage Avas to be bought for the British vessels after the 
hurricanes of 1780, the merchants of the island, he said, alleged that 
there Avas none there ; although, Avhen he took the island soon after- 
Avards, many hundred tons were found that had been long in stock. 

Rodney and Vaughan moAmd promptly. Three days after their 
orders arrived, they sailed for St. Eustatius. There being in Fort 
Royal four French ships of the line, six British Avere left to check 



COAnirMOr.ATIVE medal of the capture of ST. EUSTATltrS BY llODNEY, 1781. 

{From an orighinl lent ly Cupt. IT. S. H. Prince Louis of Pattenberg, i2. iV.) 

them, and on the 8rd of February the fleet reached its destination. A 
peremptory summons from the commander of a dozen ships of the 
line secured immediate submission. Over a hundred and fifty mer- 
chant ships were taken ; and a convoy of thirty sail, Avhich had left 
the island two days before, Avas pursued and brought back. The 
merchandise found was valued at OAmr £3,000,000. The neiglibour- 
ing islands of St. Martin and Saba AA'-ere seized also at tliis time. 
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Rodney’s imagination, as is in his lettem, was gi\‘atl\' im- 

pressed Ijy the nuignitnde of the prize and Iw the defeneele.ss condi- 
tion of his capture. He alleged these as the moti ves for staying in 
person at St. Eustatins, to settle the complicated tangle of neutral 
and belligerent rights in the property involved, and to provide against 
the enemy's again possessing himself of a place now so etpiipped for 
transactions harmful to Great Britain. The storehouses and con- 
veniences provided for the particular traffic, if not properly guarded, 
were like fortifications insufficiently garrisoned. If they passed into 
the hands of the enemy, they became sources of injury. The illicit 
traffic could start again at once in full force, with means which else- 
where would have first to be created. There were a mile [ind a half 
of storehouses in the lower town, he said, and at the least he must 
leave these roofless, if not wholly demolished. 

For such reasons he remained at St. Eustatins throughout Feb- 
ruary, jMarcli, and April. The amount of money involved, and the 
arbitrary methods pursued by him and by Vaughan, gave rise to 
much scandal, which was not diminished by the King's reliiicprishing 
all the booty to the captors, nor by the hitters’ professed clLsinterest- 
edness. Men thought they did protest too much, hleanwliile, other 
matters arose to claim attention. A week after the capture, a vessel 
arrived from the Bay of Biscay announcing that eight or ten French 
sail of the line, with a large convoy, had been seen on the 31st of 
December steering for the West Indies. Rodney at once detached 
Sir Samuel Hood with eleven ships of the line, directing him to 
take also under his command the six left before Fort Royal, and to 
cruise with them to windward of Martinique, to intercept the force 
reported. Hood sailed February 12th. The particular intelligence 
proved afterwards to be false, but Hood was continued on this duty. 
A month later he was ordered to move from the windward to the lee- 
ward side of the island, and to blockade Fort Royal closely. Against 
this change he remonstrated, and the event showed him to be right ; 
but Rodney insisted, saying that from his experience he knew that a 
fleet could remain off Fort Royal for months without dropping to lee- 
ward, and that there ships detached to St. Lucia, for water and 
refreshments, could rejoin before an enemy’s fleet, discovered to 
windward, could come up. Hood thought the Admiral’s object was 
merely to shelter his own doings at St. Eustatins ; and he considered 
the blockade of Fort Royal to be futile, if no descent upon the island 
were intended. “It would doubtless have been fortunate for the 
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public,” lie remarked afterwards, “bad Sir George been with liis 
fleet, as I am confident lie would have been to windward instead of 
to leeward, when de Grasse made Iris approach.” 

The preparations of the French in Brest were completed towards the 
end of March, and on the 22nd of that month Eear-Admiral de Grasse 
sailed, having a large convoy under the protection of twenty-six ships 
of the line. A week later six of the latter parted company, five under 
Suffren for the East Indies, and one for North America. The remain- 
ing twenty continued their course for Martinique, which was sighted 
on the 28th of April. Before sunset. Hood’s squadron also was dis- 
covered to leeward of the island, as ordered by Rodney to cruise, and 
off the southern point, — Pointe des Salines. De Grasse then hove-to 
for the night, but sent an officer ashore both to give and to obtain intel- 
ligence, and to reach an understanding for concerted action next day. 

The French fleet consisted of one ship of 110 guns, 3 eighties, 16 
seventy-fours, and 1 sixty-four, in all 20 of the line, besides three 
armed cn /'dfc, wliich need not be taken into account, although they 
served to cover the convoy. Besides these there were the four in 
Fort Royal, 1 seventy-four and 3 sixty-fours, whose junction with the 
approaching enemy it was one of Flood’s objects to prevent. The force 
of the British was 1 ninety, 1 eighty, 12 seventy-fours, 1 seveiity, and 
2 sixty-fours : total, 17.^ Thus both in numbers and in rates of ships 


^ List of the fleet under Rear-Admiral Sir S. Hood, Bart., on April 29th, 1781. 
Chiefly from Beatson, vi. 204, and Steel’s ‘ Navy List.’ This includes the 64-gun 
.'<hip, wliieh joined from St. Lucia at 9.20 a.m. — W. L. C. 


Alfred 

7-1 

Captain William Bayne. 

RclUqueux 

61 

Captain James Brine. 

Alcitlr 

74 

Captain Charles Thompson. 

Invincible 

71 

Captain Sir Richard Biekerton, Bart. 

Monarch 

71 

Captain Francis Reynolds (kter F. R. Moreton). 

Barfleur 

90 ■ 

[ Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, Bart. (B). 

[ Captain John Knight (2). 

Terrible 

74 

Captain James Ferguson. 

Pi'incesa 

70 

Captain Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. 

A jax 

74 

Captain John Symons. 

Ilesoliitioii 

74 

(Aaptain Lord Robert Manners. 

Montagu 

Gihraltitr 

74 

80 

Captain John Honlton. 

1 Rear-Admii’Jil Francis S.;imuel Drake (B). 

1 C.aptain Charles Knatchbull. 

Centaur 

71 

Captain John Neale Pleydell Nott. 

Itmsell 

71 

Captain Andrew Sutherland. 

Prince William 

64 

Captain Stair Douglas (1). 

Torbay 

74 

Captiiin John Lewis Gidoin. 

Intrepid 

64 

Cfiptain Anthonj’' James Pye Molloy. 

Shrcu'fiburi/ 

74 

Captain Mai’k Robinson (1). 

Lizard, 28, as repeater. Pocahontas, 14, as repeater. 
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Hood was inferior to tlie main body alone of the French ; but he liud 
the advantage of sliii^s all copjjered, owing to Kodncy's insistence 
with the Admiralty. He also had no convoy to worry him ; but he 
was to leeward. 

Early in the morning of the 20th, de Grasse advanced to round 
the southern point of the island, wliich was the usual course f«jr sail- 
ing ships. Hood was too far to leeward to intercept this movement, 



CHART OP PART OF THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

for which he was blamed by Rodney, who claimed that the night had 
not been properly utilised by beating to windward of Pointe des 
Salines.^ Hood, on the other hand, said in a private letter : “ I never 
once lost sight of getting to windward, but it was totally impossible. 
. . . Had I fortunately been there, I must have brought the enemy 
to close action upon more equal terms, or they must have given up 

^ Rodney said that Hood “ lay-to ” for the. night. This is antecedently incredible 
of air officer of Hood’s character, and is expressly contradicted by Captain Sutherland 
of tlie Russell. At 6 p.m. (of the 28th) our fleet tacked to the north, and hept mov- 
ing across the hay (Fort Royal) for the right (sic), in line of battle.” Ekins, ‘ Haval 
Battles,’ p. 136. Tlie word right ” is evideirtly a misprint for “ night.” Rodney’s 
criticisms seem to the author captious throughout. 
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their transports, trade, etc.” Hood’s subsequent career places it be- 
yond doubt that had he been to windward there would have been a 
severe action, whatever the result ; but it is not joossible to decide 
positively between his statement and Rodney’s, as to where tlie fault 
of being to leeward lay. The writer believes that Hood would have 
been to windward, if in any way possible. It must be added that the 
British had no word that so great a force was coming. On this i)ohit 
Hood and Rodney are agreed. 

Under the conditions, the French passed without difficulty round 
Pointe des Salines, the transports hugging the coast, and the ships of 
war being outside and to leeAvard of them. Thus they headed uj) to 
the northward for Fort Royal Bay (Cul de Sac Royal), Hood standing 
to the southward until after 10, and being joined at 9.20 Ijy a sixty- 
foin- (which is counted in the list above) from St. Lucia, making his 
force eighteen. At 10.35 the British tacked together to the north- 
vaird. The two fleets were now steering the same way, the French 
van abreast of the British centre. At 11 the French opened their fire, 
to which no reply was made then. At 11.20, the British van being 
close in with the shore to the northward of the Bay, Hood tacked 
again together, and the enemy, seeing his convoy secure, wore, also 
together, which brought the two lines nearer, heading south. At this 
time the four French ships in the Bay got under way and easily joined 
the rear of their fleet, it having the weather-gage. The French were 
thus 24 to 18. As their shot were passing over the British, the latter 
now began to rej)ly. At noon Hood, finding that he could not close 
the enemy, shortened sail to topsails and hove-to, hoping by this defi- 
ance to bring them down to him. At 12.30 the French admiral was 
abreast of the British flagship, and the action became general, but at 
too long range. “Never, I believe,” wrote Hood, “wus more powder 
and shot thrown away in one day before.” The French continuing 
to stand on, Hood filled his sails again at 1 p.m., as their van had 
stretched beyond his. 

As the leading ships, heading south, opened the channel between 
St. Lucia and Martinique, they got the breeze fresher, which caused 
them to draw away from the centre. Hood, therefore, at 1.34 made 
the sigUtal for a close order, and immediately afterwards ceased firing, 
finding not one in ten of the enemy’s shot to reach. The engage- 
ment, however, continued somewhat longer between the southern 
ships, wliere, by the account of Captain Sutherland, who was in that 
part of the line, four of the British were attacked very smartly by 
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eight of the French. The Centaur., Bussell., Intrejnd., and Shrewshu.r// 
appear to have been the ships that suffered most heavily, either in 
hull, spars, or crews. They were all in the van on the southern tack.. 
The Bussell., having several shot between wind and water, was with 
difficulty kept afloat, the water rising over the idatform of the maga- 
zine. Hood sent her off at nightfall to St. Eustatius, where she 
arrived on the 4th of May, bringing Eodney the first news of the 
action, and of the numbers of the French reinforcement. During the 
30th Hood held his ground, still endeavouring to get to windward 
of the enemy j but failing in that attempt, and finding two of his. 
squadron much disabled, he decided at sunset to bear away to the 
northward, because to the southward the westerly currents set so^ 
strong that the crippled ships could not regain St. Lucia. On the/ 
11th of May, between St. Kitts and Antigua, he joined Rodney, who, 
after hurried repairs to the Bussell, had left St. Eustatius on the 5th,, 
with that ship, the Sandwich, and the Trimn^h. 

It is somewhat difficult to criticise jpositively the conduct of Hood 
and of de Grasse in this affair. It is clear that Hood on the first day 
seriously sought action, though his force was but three-fourths that 
of his foe. He tried firnt to take the offensive, and, failing that, to 
induce his enemy to attack frankly and decisively. Troude is doubt- 
less correct in saying that it was optional -with de Grasse to bring on 
a general engagement ; and the writer finds himself in agreement also' 
with another French authority. Captain Chevalier, that “ Count de 
Grasse seems to have been too much preoccupied with the safety of 
his convoy on the 29th, Admiral Hood having shown himself much 
less circumspect on that day than he was on the next- Notwithstand- 
ing our numerical superiority, Count de Grasse kept near the land 
until all the convoy were safe.” He represents Hood as fencing 
cautiously on the following day, keeping on the field, but avoiding a 
decisive encounter. This differs somewhat from the version of Hood 
himself, who mentions signalling a general chase to windward at 12.80' 
, p. M. of the 80th. The two statements are not irreconcilable. Hood, 
having coppered ships, had the speed of the French, whose vessels, 
being partly coppered and partly not, sailed unevenly. The British 
commander consequently could afford to take risks, and he therefore 
played with the enemy, watching for a chance. Hood was an officer 
of exceptional capacity, much in advance of his time. He thoroughly 
understood a watching game, and that an opportunity might offer to- 
seize an advantage over part of the enemy, if the eagerness of pursuit. 
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or any mishap, caused the French to sei)arate. From any dilemma 
that ensued, the reserve of speed gave him a power of withdrawal, in 
relying upon which he was right. The jmesent writer adopts here also 
Chevalier’s conclusion : “ Admiral Hood evidently had tlie very great 
advantage over his enemy of commanding a squadron of coppered 
ships. Nevertheless, homage is due to his skill and to the coniidence 
shown by him in his captains. If some of his ships had dropped 
behind through injuries received, he would have had to sacrifice them, 
or to fight a suijerior force.” This means that Hood, for an adequate 
gain ran a great risk ; that he thoroughly understood both the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of his situation ; and that he acted not 
only with great skill, but warily and boldly, — a rare combination. 
The British loss in this affair wms 39 killed, including Captain Nott, 
of the Centaur.^ and 162 wounded. The French loss is given by Cheva- 
lier as 18 Idlled and 66 wounded; by Beatson, as 119 killed and 150 
wounded. 

Eodney, having collected his fleet, proceeded south, and on the 18tli 
of May put into Barbados for water. Much anxiety had been felt at 
first for St. Lucia, which Hood’s retreat had imcovered. As was 
feared, the French had attacked it at once, their fleet, with the excej)- 
tion of one or two ships, going there, and 1,200 troops landing at Gros 
Ilet Bay; but the batteries on Pigeon Island, which Eodney had 
erected and manned, kex)t them at arms’ length. The works elsewhere 
being found too strong, the attempt was abandoned. 

At the same time, two ships of the line and 1,300 troops had sailed 
from Martinique against Tobago. When de Grasse returned from the 
failure at St. Lucia, he learned that the British were at sea, apparently 
bound for Barbados. Alarmed for his detachment before Tobago, he 
again sailed with the fleet for that island on the 25th of May, accom- 
panied by 3,000 more troops. Eodney learned at Barbados of the 
attempt on Tobago, and on the 29th dispatched a squadron of six sail 
of the line, under Eear-Admiral Francis Samuel Drake, to support 
the defence. On the following day he heard that the French main 
fleet had been seen to windward of St. Lucia, steering south, evi- 
dently for Tobago. On the 30th also Drake and de Grasse encountered 
one another off the latter island, the French being to leeward, nearest 
the land. Drake necessarily retired, and on the morning of June 3rd 
was again off Barbados, whereupon Eodney at once sailed for Tobago 
with the whole fleet. On the 4th the island was sighted, and next 
morning information was received that it had capitulated on the 2nd. 
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The two fleets returning north, were in presence of one another on 
the 9th ; but no engagement took place. Rodney, who was to wind- 
ward, having twenty sail to twenty-three,^ was umvilling to attack 
unless he could get a clear sea. The strength of the currents, he 
said, would throw his fleet too far to leeward, in case of reverse, into 
the foul ground between St. Vincent and Grenada, thus exposing 
Barbados, wdiich had not recovered sufficiently from the hurricane 
to stand alone. He put into Barbados, and de Grasse went to Mar- 
tinique to prepare the expedition to the American continent, which 
resulted in the surrender of Coriwallis. On the 5th of July he sailed 
from Fort Royal, taking with him the “ trade ” for France, and on 
the 2Gth anchored with it at Cap Francois, where he found a division 
of four ships of the line which had been left the year before by 
de Guichen. There also was a frigate, which had left Boston on 
the 20th of June, and by which he received dispatches from Wash- 
ington, and from Rochambeau, the general commanding the Fiench 
troops in America. These acquainted him with the state of affairs 
on the continent, and requested that the fleet should come to either 
the Chesapeake or New York, to strike a decisive blow at the British 
power in one quarter or the other. 

It is expedient here to resume the thread of events on the con- 
tinent. 

It has been said that, to support the operations of Cornwallis in 
the Carolinas, Clinton had begun a series of diversions in the valley 
of the James River. The first detachment so sent, under General 
Leslie, had been transferred speedil}?' to South Carolina, to meet the 
exigencies of Cornwallis’s campaign. The second, of 1,600 troops 
under Benedict Arnold, left New York at the end of December, and 
began its work on the banks of the James at the end of January, 1781. 
It advanced to Richmond, nearly a hundred miles from the sea, wast- 
ing the country round about, and finding no opposition adequate to 
check its freedom of movement. Returning down stream, on the 
20th it occupied Portsmouth, south of the James River, near the sea, 
and valuable as a naval station. 

Washington urged Commodore des Touches, who by de Teriiay’s 
death had been left in command of the French squadron at Newport, 
to interrupt these proceedings, by dispatching a strong detachment 
to Chesapeake Bay ; and he asked Rochambeau also to let some troops 
1 One French shiji had left the fleet, dibahled. 
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accompany tlie naval division, to support the scanty force which he 
himself could spare to Virginia. It happened, however, that a gale 
of wind just then had inflicted severe injury upon Aihuthnot’s squad- 
ron, three of which had gone to sea from Gardiner's Bay upon a report 
that three French ships of the line had left Newport to meet an ex- 
pected convoy. One seventy-four, the Bedford.) w^as wholly dismasted ;. 
another, the O^dlodcn, Captain George Balfour, drove ashore on Long 
Island, and was wrecked. The French sliips had returned to 2)ort the 
day before the gale, but the incident indisposed des Touches to risk 
his vessels at sea at that time. He sent only a sixty-four, with two 
frigates. These left Newport on February 9th, and entered the 
Ciiesapeake, but were unable to reach the British vessels, which, being 
smaller, withdrew up the Elizabeth Kiver. Arbuthnot, hearing of this 
expedition, sent orders to some frigates off Charleston to go to the 
scene. The French division, when leaving the Bay, met one of these, 
the Romulus.) 44, Captain George Gayton, off the Capes, captured her, and 
returned to Newport on February 25th. On the 8th of March, Arnold 
reported to Clinton that the Chesapeake was clear of French vessels. 

On the same day Aihuthnot also was writing to Clinton, from 
Gardiner’s Ba}^ that the French were evidently preparing to quit 
Newport. His utmost diligence had failed as yet to repair entirely 
the damage done his squadron by the storm, but on the 9th it was 
3'eady for sea. On the evening of the 8th the French had sailed. 
On the 10th xirbiithnot knew it, and, having taken the precaution to 
move down to the entrance of the bay, he was able to follow at once. 
On the 13th he spoke a vessel wliicli had seen the enemy. and gave 
him their course. Favoured by a strong north-west wind, and his 
ships being coxDpered, he outstripped the French, only three of which 
had copper on them. At 6 a.m. of the 16th the latter were reported 
by a frigate to be astern — to the north-east — about a league distant, 
a thick haze preventing the British from seeing them even at that dis- 
tance (A A).^ Cape Henry, the southern point of the entrance to the 
Chesapeake, then bore south-west by west, distant forty miles. The 
wind as stated by Arbuthnot was west ; by the French, south-west. 

The British admiral at once went about, steering in the direction 
reported, and the opposing squadrons soon sighted one another. 
The British being between them and their port, the French hauled 
to the wind, which shifted between 8 and 9 to north by west, putting 
them to windward. Some preliminary manoeuvres then followed, both 
i Eeference is to Mahan’s “ Iiilluence of Sea Power Upon History,” Plate AH. 
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parties seeking the weather-gage. The weather remained thick and 
squally, often intercepting the view ; and the wind continued t(3 shift 
until towards noon, when it settled at north-east. The better sailing, 
or the better seamanship, of the British had enabled them to gain so 
far upon their opponents that at 1 p.m. they were laying nearly up in 
their wake, on the port tack, overhauling them ; both squadrons in 
line of battle, heading east-south-east, the French bearing from their 
pursuers east by south, — one point on the weather bow (B B).-”- The 
wind was rising with squalls, so that the ships lay over well to their 
canvas, and the sea was getting big. 

As the enemy now was threatening his rear, and had the speed to 
overtake, des Touches felt it necessary to resort to the usual parry to 
such a thrust, by wearing his squadron and passing on the other tack. 
This could be done together, reversing the order, or in succession ; 
depending much upon the distance of the enemy. Having room 
enough, des Touches chose the latter, but, as fighting was inevitable, 
he decided also to irtilise the manoeuvre by surrendering the weather- 
gage, and passing to leeward. The advantage of this course was that, 
with the existing sea and wind, and the inclination of the ships, the 
party that had the opponent on his weather side could open the lower- 
deck ports and use those guns. There was thus a great increase of 
battery power, for the lower guns were the heaviest. Des Touches 
accordingly put his helm up, his line passing in succession to the 
southward (c), across the head of the advancing British column, and 
then hauling up so as 'to run j)arallel to the latter, to leeward, with 
the wind four points free. 

Arbuthnot accepted the position offered, stood on as he was until 
nearly abreast of the French, and at 2 p.m. made the signal to wear. 
It does not appear certainly how this was executed ; but from the 
expression in the official report, “the van of the squadron wnre in 
the line,” and from the fact that the ships which led in the attack 
were those which were leading on the port tack, — the tack before 
the signal was made, — it seems likely that the movement was made 
in succession (a). The whole squadron then stood down, but with 
the customary result. The ships in the van and centre were all 
engaged by 2.30, so Arbuthnot states ; but the brunt of the action 
had already fallen upon the three leading vessels, which got the first 
raking fire, and, as is also usual, came to closer action than those 
which followed them (C). They therefore not only lost most heavily 
1 Eeference is to Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” Plate XTI. 
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in men, but also were so damaged aloft as to be crippled. The British 
Vice-Admiral, keeping the signal for the line flying, and not hoisting 
that for close action, appears to have caused a movement of indecision 
in the squadron, — an evidence again of the hold which the line then 
still had upon men’s minds. Of this des Touelies cleverly availed 
himself, by ordering liis ships to wear in succession. The French 
column filed by the tlnee disabled British vessels (d), gave them their 
broadsides one by one, and then hauled off to the eastward, quitting 



the field (D). Arbutlmot made signal to wear in pursuit, but the 
Bobust and Prudent.^ two of the van ships, were now wholly un- 
manageable from the concentration of fire upon them caused by des 
Touches’s last movement; and the maintopsail yard of tliQ London.^ 
the only British three-decker, had been shot away. The chase there- 
fore was abandoned, and the squadron put into Chesapeake Bay, for 
which the wind was fair (D). The French returned to Newport. The 
respective losses in men were : British, 30 killed, 73 w'ounded ; French, 
72 killed, 112 wounded. 
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Botli sides Iiad eiglit ships, besides smaller craft, in this encounter. 
From the table ^ given below it is evident that the advantage in force 
was distinctly with the British. For this reason, probably, the action 
was considered particularly discreditable by contemporaries, and the 
more so because several vessels did not engage closely, — a fault laid to 
the Vice-Adiuirars failure to make the signal for close action, hauling 
down that for the line. This criticism is interesting, for it indicates 
how men’s minds were changing ; and it shows also that Arbuthnot 
had not changed, but still lived in the middle of the century. The 
French commodore displayed very considerable tactical skill; his 
squadron was handled neatly, quickly, and with precision. With 
inferior force he carried off a decided advantage by sheer intelligence 
and good management. Unluckily, he failed in resolution to pursue 
his advantage. Had he persisted, he doubtless could have controlled 
the Chesapeake. 

His neglect to do so was justified by Commodore de Bai’ras, who 
on the 10th of May arrived in Newport from France to command the 
squadron. This officer, after pointing out the indisputable tactical 
success, continued thus : — 

“As to the advantage which the English obtained, in fulfilling their object, 
that is a necessary consequence of their superiority, and, still more, of their purely 
defensive attitude. It is a principle in war that one should risk much to defend one's 
own positions, and very little to attack those of the enemy. M. des Touches, whose 
object was purely offensive, could and should, when the enemy opposed to him 


1 List of the British and French srptadrons in the action of March 16tb, 1781. 
The British list gives Arbuthnot’s line of battle ; the America to lead with the star- 
board, and the Robust with the larboard tacks on board. Beatson, vi. 273 (corrected). 
— W. L. C. 


SHIPS. 

li 

COMMANDERS. 

SHIPS. 

t§ 

COMMANDERS. 

America . . 

04 

Capt. Samuel Thompson. 

^Neiitime . . . ■ 


j M. des Touches. 

Bedford . . 


Capt. Edmund Affleck. 


I Capt. de Mddine. 

Adamant. . 

50 

Capt. Gideon Johnstone. 

Wtw de Bourgogne . 

84 

Capt. Baron de Durfort. 

London . . 

98 

J Bear-Adm. Tliomas Graves (2), (R). 

CoHQuerant . . . 

74 

Capt. da la Graudiire. 

( Capt. David Graves. 

Prorenec . . . . 

04 

Capt. Lambart. 

Itoyrd Oalt . 

74 

( Vice-Adm. Harriot Arbuthnot. 

Ardent 

04 

Capt. de Marigny, 

1 Capt. William S-winey. 

Jason 

(!4 

Capt. de la Olochoterie. 

Prudent . . 

G4' 

Capt. Thomas Burnett. 

^Aveille 

04 

Capt. de Tilly. 

Europe , . 

[04! 

Capt. Smith Child. 

’^Romulus .... 

44 

Capt. de ViHebrune. 

Robust . . 

74 

Capt. Phillips Cosby. 




Peigates : — 



Frigates ; — 



Guadalupe . 

•28 

Capt. Hugh Robinson. 

Hermione. . . . 

3(i 

Capt. de la Touche. 

Pearl . . . 

'32 

Capt. George Montagu. 

Gentille .... 

32 


Iris . . . 

|32 

Capt. George Dawson. 

Fantasqiio (enflflte) 

04 

Capt. de YaudorO. 

Medea . . 


Capt. Henry Duncan (1). 





* These ships were coppered. 

t Late British. Though only a U-gun ship, she was a two-decker. 
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siij^erior forces, renounce a jn'oject wliicli could no longer succeed, unless, contrurn 
io all 2JrobabiUty, it ended not only in beating, but also iu destroijhui entireli/, tlia't 
superior s(|uadron.’’ 

This exaltation of the defensive above the offensive, this despair- 
ing view of probabilities, this aversion from risks, go far to explain 
the Freiieh want of success in this war. No matter how badly the 
enemy was thrashed, unless he were entirely destroyed, he was still a 
fleet “in being,” a paralysing factor. 

The retreat of des Touches and the coming of Arbuthnot restored 
to the British the command of Chesai^eake Baj'-. Clinton, as soon as 
he knew that the two squadrons had sailed, had sent off a reinforce- 
ment of 2,000 troops for Arnold, under General Phillips. These 
arrived on March 26th in Lynnhaven Bay, and thence proceeded at 
once to Portsmouth, Virginia. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
various operations of this land force. On the 9th of Ma}’-, in conse- 
(pience of letters received from Cornwallis, it moved to Petersburg. 
There on the 13th Phillips died, the command reverting momentarily 
to Arnold. On the 20th Cornwallis joined, and Arnold soon after 
returned to New York. 

Cornwallis now had with him about 7,000 troops, including the 
garrison at Portsmouth ; but a serious difference of oirinion existed 
between him and Clinton, the Commander-in-Chief. The latter had 
begun the conquest of South Carolina, and he did not welcome the 
conclusion of his lieutenant that the conquest could not be main- 
tained, away from the seaboard, unless Virginia also were subdued ; 
for from the latter, a ricdi and populous region, men and siq^plies 
supported the American cause in the south. Cornwallis had tested 
the asserted strength of the Royalists in the Carolinas, and had found 
it wanting. Offensive operations in Virginia were what he wished ; 
but Clinton did not approve this inoject, nor feel that he could spare 
troops enough for the purpose. Between October, 1780, and June, 
1781, he said, 7,724 effectives had been sent from New York to 
the Chesa^Deake ; and he could not understand the failure to cut off 
the greatly inferior force of the enemy in Virginia. This at least did 
not indicate probable success for a renewed offensive. The garrison 
of New York was now short of 11,000, and could not be diminished 
further, as he was threatened with a siege. In short, the British 
position ill America had become essentially false, by the concurring 
effect of insufficient force and ex-centric — double — operations. Sent 
to conquer, their numbers now were so divided that they could barely 
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maintain the defensive. Cornwallis therefore was ordered to occupy 
a defensive position, which should control an anchorage for ships of 
the line, and to strengthen himself in it. After some discussion, 
which revealed further disagreement, he placed liimself at Yorktown, 
on the peninsula formed hy the James and York rivers. Portsmouth 
was evacuated, the garrison reaching Yorktown on the 22nd of August. 
Cornwallis’s force was then 7,000 troops ; and there were with him 
besides about a thousand seamen, belonging to some half-dozen small 
vessels, which had been shut ujd in the York by the coming of the 
French fleet. 

On the 2iid of July Arbuthnot sailed for England, leaving the 
■command at New York to Rear-Admiral Thomas Graves (2). The 
latter on the same day wrote to Rodney, by the brig Active, that inter- 
cepted dispatches of the enemy had revealed that a large division 
from the West Indies was to arrive on the American coast during 
the summer, to co-oi3erate with the force already in Newport. Rodney, 
on the other hand, dispatched to New York on the 7th the Siuallow 
sloop, 16, with word that, if he sent reinforcements from the West 
Indies, they would be ordered to make the Capes of the Chesapeake, and 
to coast thence to New York. He asked, therefore, that cruisers with 
information might be stationed along that route. Two days later, 
having then certain news that de Grasse had sailed for Cap Francois, 
he sent the intelligence to Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker at Jamaica, 
and gave Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood preparatory orders to com- 
mand a reinforcement destined for the continent. This, however, was 
limited in numbers to fifteen sail of the line, Rodney being misled by 
his intelligence, which gave fourteen ships as the size of the French 
division having the same destination, and which reported that de Grasse 
himself would convoy the trade from Cap Francois to France. On the 
24th instructions were issued for Hood to proceed on this duty. He 
was first to convoy the Jamaica ti*ade as far as the passage between Cuba 
and Haiti, and thence to make the utmost speed to the Chesapeake. 
A false report, of French ships reaching Martinique from Europe, 
slightly delayed this movement. The convoy was dispatched to 
Jamaica wnth two ships of the line, which Sir Peter Parker was 
directed to send at once to America, and requested to reinforce 
with others from his own squadron. Hood was detained until the 
report could be verified. On the 1st of August Rodney sailed for 
England on leave of absence. On the 10th Hood left Antigua 
with fourteen ships of the line, direct for the Capes. He had 
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already received, on the 3rd, Graves’s letter by the Active, vhicli 
he sent back on the 6th with his answer and with a notihcatioii 
of his speedy departure. 

The Swallow and the Active should have reached Graves Ijefore 
Hood; but neither got to him. at all. The Sioallow, Comman- 
der Thomas Wells, arrived safely in New York on the 27th of 
July; but Graves had sailed with all his squadron on the 21st, for 
Boston Bay, hoping there to iiitercejrt an expected convoy from 
France, concerning which a .special caution had been sent him by the 
Admiralty. The sloop was at once sent on by the senior naval 
officer, but was attacked by hostile vessels, forced ashore on 
Long Island, and lost. The Active was captured before she reached 
New York. Graves, in happy ignorance of the momentous crisis 
approaching, continued cruising until the 16th of August, when 
he returned to Sandy Hook. There he found the duplicates of 
the Siualloid's letters, but they only notified liiin of the course a 
reinforcement would take, not that Hood had started. On August 
25th the latter, being then off the Chesapeake, sent duplicates of 
the Active’s dispatches, but these preceded by little Ids own arrival 
on the 28th. That evening new's -was received in New York that 
de Barras had sailed from Newport on the 25th, with his whole 
division. Hood anchored outside the tiook, where Graves, who 
was the senior officer, undertook to join him at once. On the 81st 
five sail of the line and a fifty-gun ship, all tliat could be got 
ready in time, crossed the bar, and the entire ])ody of nineteen 
ships of the line started at once for the Chesapeake, -whither it 
was now understood that both the French fieet and the united 
armies of Washington and llochambeau were hurrying. 

Count de Grasse upon his arrival at Cap FraiiQois had found 
that many things must be done before he could sail for the con- 
tinent. Measures needed to be taken for the security of Haiti; 
and a large sum of money, with a considerable reinforcement of 
troops, was required to insure the success of the projected operation, 
for which but a short time was allowed, as it was now August and 
he must be again in the West Indies in October. It was not the 
least among the fortunate concurrences for the American cause at 
that moment, that de Grasse, whose military capacity was not con- 
spicuous, showed then a remarkable energy, politic tact, and breadth 
of view. He decided to take with him every ship he could command, 
postponing the sailing of the convoys ; and by dexterous arrangement 
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with the Spaniards he contrived to secure both the funds required 
and an efficient corps of 3,300 French troops, without stripping 
Haiti too closely. On the 5th of August he left Cap Frain^ois, with 
twent 3 ’-eiglit ships of the line, taking the route tln-ough tlie Old 
Bahama Channel,^ and anchored in Lynnhaven Bay, just within the 
entrance of the Chesapeake, on the 30th, the day before Graves sailed 
from Hew York for the same place. The troops were landed instantly 
on the south side of the James River, and soon reached La Fayette, 
who commanded the forces so far opposed to Cornwallis, which were 
thus raised to 8,000 men. At the same time Washington, having 
thrown Clinton offi his guard, was crossing the Delaware on his waiy 
south, with 6,000 regular troojis, 2,000 American and 4,000 French, 
to join La Fayette. French cruisers took position in the James River, 
to prevent Cornwallis from crossing, and escaping to the southward 
into Carolina. Others were sent to close the mouth of the Yoik. 
By these detachments the main fleet was reduced to twenty-four sail 
of the line. 

On the 5th of September, at 8 a.m., the French look-out frigate, 
cruising outside Cape Henry, made the signal for a fleet steering fo]‘ 
the Bay. It was hoped at first that this was cle Barras’s squadron 
from Newport, known to be on its way, but it was soon evident from 
the numbers that it must Ije an enemy. The forces now about to bo 
opposed, nineteen British sail of the line to twenty-four French, were 
constituted as follows : British, 2 ninety-eights (three-deckers) ; 12 
seventy-fours, 1 sevent}^, 4 sixtj^-fours, besides frigates ; French, 1 
one hundred and four (three-decker),® 3 eighties, 17 seventy-foiu’s, 
3 sixty-fours. 

The mouth of the Chesapeake is about ten miles wide, from Capo 
Charles on the north to Cape Henry on the south. The main chan- 
nel is between the latter and a shoal, three miles to the northward, 
called the Middle Ground. The British fleet, when the French were 
first seen from it, was steering south-west for the entrance, under 
foresails and topgallant sails, and it so continued, forming line as it 
approached. The wind was north-north-east. At noon the ebb-tide 
made, and t]ie French began to get under way, but many of their 
ships had to make several taclvs to clear Cape Henry. Their line was 

1 Along the north coast of Cuba, between it and the Bahama Banks. 

- See note on opposite page. 

^ The Ville ch Paris, to which Troude attributes 104 guns. She was considered 
the biggest and finest ship of her day. 
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coiiseq^iieiitly late in forming, and was by no means regular or closed 
as tliey got outside. 

At 1 P.M. Gi'aves made tlie signal to form on an east and west line, 
which would Ije the closehauled line heading out to sea, on the other 
tack from that on winch his fleet still was. At 2 p.m. the French van, 
three miles distant by estimate, bore south from the London, Graves’s 
flagship, and was therefore abreast of the centre of the British line. 
As the British van came near the Middle Ground, at 2.13 p.m., the 
ships wore together. This put them on the same tack as the French,. 
Hood’s division, which had been leading, being now the rear in the 
reversed order ; and the fleet brought-to, in order to allow the centre 


IsTo’i’E. — British line ofhattle in the action of Sept. 5, 1781. Mainly from Beatson, 
vi. 284 ; corrected by Steel’s ‘ Ncavy List ’ of the peiiod, and from MS. notes by Henry 
Wise Harvey in Ed’s, edition of Schorabevg, iv. 377, 378. The Alfred was to lead 
with the starboard, and the Shrewsbury with the larboard tacks on board. — lY. L. C. 


SHIPS. 

GUNS. 

COMMPNBEES. 

Alfred 

74 

Capt. William Bayne. 

Ealliq_xieux 

64 

Capt. James Brine. 

Invincible 

74 

Capt. Charles Saxton. 

Etirfleur ...... 

98 

J Bear- Admiral Sir Samuel Hood (B). 
i Capt. Alexander Hood. 

Monarch 

74 

Capt. Francis Reynolds (later Lord Ducie). 

Centaur 

74 

Capt. John Nicholson lugletield. 

Santa Margaritta, 86 . 


Capt. Elliot Salter. 

Richmond, 32 . . . 


Capt. Charles Hudson. 

America 

64 

Capt. Samu(;l Thompson. 

Resolution 

74 

Capt. Lord Robert Manners. 

Bedford 

74 

Capt. Thomas Graves (3). 

London 

98 

( Rear-Admiral Thomas Graves (2), (E). 

( Capt. David Graves. 

Fwyal OuTi 

74 

Capt. John Plummer Ardesoif. 

Montagu 

74 

Capt. George Bowen (1). 

Europe ....... 

64 

Capt. Smith Child. 

Solehay, 28 ... . 


Capt. Charles Holmes Everitt (later Calmady). 

Myrnphe, 36 . . . . 


Capt. John Ford. 

Adamant, 50 . . . 


Capt. Gideon Johnstone. 

Terrible 

74 

Capt. Hon. William Clement Finch. 

Apix .... ... 

74 

Capt. Nicholas Charrington. 

Princesa 

70 

( Rear-Admiral Francis Samuel Drake (B). 

( Capt. Charles Knatchhull. 

Alcida 

74 

Capt. Charles Thompson. 

Intrepid 

64 

Capt. Anthony James Pyo Molloy. 

Shreiosbury 

74 

Capt. Mark Robinson (1). 

Salamander (f. s.) . . 


Commander Edward Bowater. 

Sibyl, 28 


Capt. Lord Charles Fitzgerald (?). 

Fortnnuc, 40. . . . 


Capt. Hugh Cloherry Christian. 
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of tlie enemy to come abreast of tbe centre of the British (a a). The 
two lines now were nearly parallel, but the British, being five ships 
fewer, naturally did not extend so far as the rear of the French, which 
in fact was not yet clear of the Cape. At 2.80 Graves made the 
signal for the van ship (the Shreivsbunj'), to lead more to starboard — 
towards the enemy. As each sliip in succession would take her course 
to follow the leader, the effect of this was to j)nt the British on a line 



inclined to that of the enemy, the van nearest, and as the signal was 
reneAved three quarters of an hour later, — at 3.17, — this angle became 
still more marked (bb).^ This wus the original and enduring cause 
of a lamentable failure, by which seven, of the rear ships, in an inferior 
force undertaking to attack, never came into battle at all. At 3.34 
the van wus ordered again to keep still more towards the enemy. 

At 3.46 the signal was made for ships to close to one cable, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by that to bear down and engage the 

^ Tliis reproduced the blunder of Byng, between whose action and the one noAV 
under discussion there is a marked resemhlanee. 
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enemy, — the signal for the line still %ing. Graves’s flagship, which 
was hove-to, filled and bore down. Under the conditions, the van 
ships of course got first under fire, and the action gradually extended 
from them to the twelfth in the order, two ships astern of the London. 
According to the log of the latter, at 4.11 the signal for the line 
ahead was hauled down, that it might not interfere with that for close 
action, but at 4.22 it was rehoisted, “ the ships not being sufficiently 
extended.” The meaning of this expression may be inferred from 
Beatson’s account : — 

“ The London, by taking the lead, had advanced farther towards the enemy 
than some of the ships stationed immediately ahead of her in the line of battle ; 
and upon lufhng up, to bring her broadside to bear, they having done the same 
thing, her second ahead was brought nearly upon her weather beam. The other 
ships ahead of her were likewise too much crowded together.” 

As the slnp on the London’s weather beam could not fire upon tlie 
enemy unless slie drew ahead, this condition probably accounts for 
the flagship being again hove-to, while firing, as Hood says that she 
was. Headers will remember a similar incident occurring with Byng's 
flagship. The signal for the line was hauled down again at 4.27, by 
the London’s log, that for close action being up, and repeated at 5.20, 
when Hood at last bore down with his division, but the French ships 
bearing up also, he did not near them. Firing ceased shortly after 
sunset. The loss of the British was 90 killed, 246 wounded; that of 
the French is given only in round numbers, as about 200 killed and 
wounded. 

Hood’s statement introduces certain important qualifications into 
the above account : — 

“ Our centre began to engage at the same time as tlie van, at four, but at a 
most improper distance, and our rear, being barely witliiu random shot, did not fire 
while the signal for the line was flying. The London had the signal for close action 
flying, as well as the signal for the line ahead at half a cable was under her topsails, 
with the main topsail to the inast,^ though the enemy’s ships Avere pushing on.” 

As slioAving the improper chstance at which the London hronght-to 
to fire, he says : — 

“ The second ship astoni of her (of the London') received hut trifling damage, 
and the third astern of her receffied no damage at all, wdiick most clearly proves 
[at] hoAV much too gi’eat a distance was the centre division engaged.” 

The day after the action Hood made a memorandum of his criti- 
cisms upon it, AAdiich has been published. The gist of tliis is as 
^ I. e., she had stopped. 
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follows. As tlie Frencli stood out, tlieir line was not regular or con- 
nected. Tlie van was mncli separated from ilie centre and rear, and 
it appears also, from the Frencli namitives, that it was to -windward 
of the rest of the fleet. From these causes it was much exposed to 
he attacked unsupported. There was, by Hood’s estimate, “ a full 
hour and a half to have engaged it before any of the rear could have 
come up.” The line of battle on the X)ort tack, with the then wind, 
was east and west, and Graves had first ranged his fleet on it, as the 
French were doing ; but afterwards, owing to his method of approach, 
by the van bearing down and the other ships following in its wake, the 
two lines, instead of being parallel, formed an angle, the British 
centre and rear being much more distant from the enemy than the 
van Avas. This alone would cause the ships to come into battle suc- 
cessively instead of together, a fault of itself ; but the Gommander- 
in-Chief, according to Hood, committed the further mistake that ho 
kept the signal for the line of battle flying until 6.30 p.]vr., near to 
sunset. The line of battle at any moment ran, of course, from the 
van ship through that of the Commander-iii-Chief ; those two points 
determined it for all in the rear, where Hood was. Hence the latter’s 
criticism, which is marked by much acerbity towards his superior, but 
does not betray any consciousness that he himself needed any justifica- 
tion for his division not having taken part. 

“ Had the centre gone to the support of the van, and the signal for the line 
been hauled clown, or the Commander-in-Chief had set the example of close action, 
even with the signal for the line flying, the van of the enemy must have been cut 
to pieces, and the rear division of the British fleet would have been opposed to 
those ships the centre division fired at, and at the proper distance for engaging, or 
the Bear- Admiral who commanded it i would have a great deal to answer for.” ^ 

So mucb for the tactical failure of that day. The question remained 
what next was to be done. Graves contemplated renewing the 
action, but early in tlie night was informed that several of the van 

^ Hood himself. 

2 Concerning the crucial fact of the signal for the line of battle being kept flying 
continuously until 5.30 p.m., upon Avhich there is a direct contradiction between Hood 
and the log of the London, it is necessary to give the statement of Captain Thomas 
White, who was present in the action in one of the rear ships. “ If the Londmds log, 
or the log of any other indiA'idual ship in the fleet, confirm this statement,” (that 
Hood was dilatory in obeying the order for close action), “ I shall he induced to fancy 
that Avhat I that day saw and heard was a mere chimera of the brain, and that Avhat 
I believed to be the signal for the line was not a union jack, but au ignis fnfuus con- 
jured up to mock me.” White and Hood also agree that the signal for the line was 
rehoisted at 6.30. (White: ‘ Haval Eesearches,’ London, 1830.) 
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ships ■\Tere too cripx^led to xjermit this. He held liis ground, how- 
ever, in sight of tlie French, until dark on the 9th, -when they were 
seen for the last time. They were then under a cloud of sail, and 
oil the morning of the 10th had disaxi^Deared. From their actions 
during this interval. Hood had inferred that de Grasse meant to get 
liack into the Cdiesaxieake without further fighting; and lie imxilies 
that he advised Graves to anticixiate the enemy in so doing. Though 
some ships were crijixiled aloft, the British batteries were xiractically 
intact, nor had men enough been disabled to jirevent any gun in 
the fleet from being fought. Could but a single working day 
be gained in taking u^) an anchorage, a defensive order could be 
assumed, xiractically impregnable to the enemj’-, covering Cornwallis, 
and not imxiossibly intercepting the French shi^is left in the Bay. In 
the case of many men such comment might be dismissed as the idle 
tallv of tlie ca])tious fault-finder, always to the fore in life; but in the 
case of Hood it must be received with deference, for, but a few 
months later, when confronted with greater odds, he himself did the 
very thing he here recommended, for an object less vital than the 
relief of Cornwallis. Having regard to the character of do Grasse, it 
is reasonable to l)e]ieve that, if he had found the British fleet thus 
drawn up at anchor in Chesapeake Bay, as he found Hood at St. 
Kitts in the following January, he would have waited off the 
entrance for de Barras, and then have gone to sea, leaving Washington 
and Eochambeaii to look at Cornwallis slix)inng out of their grasp. 

On the 10th of Sexkember Graves decided to burn the Terrible.^ 74, 
which had been kept afloat with difficulty since the action. This 
done, the fleet stood towards the Chesapeake, a frigate going ahead 
to reconnoitre. On the 13th, atOA.Bi., Graves wrote to Hood that 
the look-outs rox)orted the French at anchor above the Horse Shoe 
(shoal) in the Chesax)eake, and desired his opinion what to do with 
the fleet. To this Hood sent the comforting rejAy that it was no 
more than what he had exx)ected, as the joress of sail the (French) 
■fleet carried on the 9th, and on the night of the 8th, made it very 
clear to him what de Grasse’s intentions were. He “would be very 
glad to send an opinion, but he really knows not what to say in the 
truly lamentable state [to which] we have brought ourselves.”^ On 
the 10th de Barras had reached the Bay, where he was joined by de 
Grasse on the 11th, so that there were then present thirty-six French 
ships of the line. Graves, therefore, returned to Hew York, reach- 
^ ‘ Lettei's of Lord Hood.’ N. R. S., p, 35. 
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ing Sandy Hook on. tlie 19th. On the 14th Washington had arrived 
before Yorktown, where he took the chief command; and the armies 
closed ill upon Cornwallis liy land as the French fleets had done 
already by water. On the 19th of October the British force was 
compelled to surrender, 7,247 troops and 840 seamen laying down 
their arms. During the siege the latter had served in the works, 
the batteries of which were largely composed of ships’ guns. 

After Graves’s return to Hew York, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Robert 
Digby arrived from England on the 24th of September, to take com- 
mand of the station in Arbutlinot’s place. He brought with him 
three ships of the line; and the two which Sir Peter Parker had been 
ordered by Rodney to send on at once had also reached the port. It 
was decided by the land and sea officers concerned to attempt the 
relief of Cornwallis, and that it Avas expedient for Graves to remain 
in command until after this exxiedition. He could not start, how- 
ever, until the 18th of October, b,y which time Cornwallis’s fate was 
decided. Graves then departed for Jamaica to supersede Sir Peter 
Parker. On the 11th of Hovember Hood sailed from Sandy Hook 
with eighteen ships of the line, and on the 6th of December anchored 
at Barbados. On the 5th of NoA^cm])er de Grasse also quitted the 
continent with his whole fleet, and returned to the West Indies. 

In Europe, during the year 1781, the two leading questions which 
dominated the action of the belligerents were the protection, or 
destruction, of commerce, and the attack and defence of Gibraltar. 
The British Channel Fleet was much inferior to the aggregate sea 
forces of Prance and Spain in the waters of Europe; and the Dutch 
naAy also Avas now hostile. The French government represented to 
its allies that by concentrating their squadrons near the entrance of 
tlie Channel they would control the situation in every point of vieAv ; 
but the Spaniards, intent upon Gibraltar, declined to AvithdraAV their 
fleet from Cadiz until late in the summer, while the French persisted 
in keeping their own at Brest. The Channel Fleet aaus decisiA'-ely 
superior to the latter, and inferior to the Spaniards in numbers 
only. 

Ho relief having been given Gibraltar since Rodney had left it in 
Februar}", 1780, the question of supplying the fortress became ]3ress- 
ing. For this purpose, twenty-eight sliips of the line, under Vice- 
Admiral George Darby, sailed from St. Helen’s on the loth of hlarch, 
1781, Avith a large convoy. Off Cork a number of Anctuallers joined, 
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and the whole body then proceeded for Gibraltar, accompanied ]jy 
five ships of the line which were destined for the East Indies, as well 
as by the West India and American “trade.” These several attach- 
ments parted from time to time on the way, and on the 11th of April 
the main expedition sigdited Cape Sj)artel. No attempt to interceit 
it was made by the great Spanish fleet in Cadiz ; and on the 12th of 
April, at noon, the convoy anchored in the Bay of Gibraltar. Tliat 
night thirteen sail of transports, under the charge of two frigates, 
slipped out and made their way to Minorca. The ships of war 
remained under way, cruising in the Bay and Gut of Gibraltar. 

As the convoy entered, the besiegers opened a tremendous can- 
nonade, which was ineffectual, however, to stop the landing of the 
stores. More annoyance was caused by a flotilla of gunboats, sp)ecially 
built for this siege, the pecidiar fighting power of which lay in one 
26-pounder, whose great length gave a range superior to the bat- 
teries of ships of the line. Being moved by oars as well as l;)y sails, 
these little vessels could choose their own distance in light airs and 
calms, and were used so actively to harass the transports at anchor 
that Darby was obliged to cover them with thi*ee ships of the line. 
These proved powerless effectually to injure the gunboats ; but, while 
the latter caused great annoyance and petty injury, they did lujt 
hinder the unloading nor even greatly delay it. The experience 
illustrates again tlie unlikelihood that great results can be obtained by 
petty means, or that massed force, force concentrated, can be effect- 
ually counteracted either by cheap and ingenious expedients, or ])y 
the co-operative exertions of many small iiidet)endent units; “They 
were only capable of producing trouble and vexation. So far were 
they from preventing the succours from being thrown into the gar- 
rison, or from ljurning the convoy, that the only damage of any 
consequence that they did to the shipping was the wounding of the 
mizen-mast of the Nonsuch so much that it required to be shifte<l.”^ 
On the 19th of April — in one week — the revictualling was com- 
pleted, and the expedition started back for England. The fleet 
anchored at Spithead on the 22iid of May. 

While Darby was returning, La Motte Picquet had gone to sea 
from Brest with six ships of the line and some frigates to cruise in 
the approaches to the Channel. There, on the 2ucl of May, he fell 
in with the convoy returning from the West Indies with the spoils of 
St. Eustatius. The shix^s of war for the most part escajped, but La 
1 Beatsou : ‘ Militiuy and Naval Memoirs,’ v. 347. 
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Motte Picqiiet carried twenty-two out of thirty merchant ships into 
Brest before he could he intercepted, although a detachment of eight 
sail sent by Darby got close upon his heels. 

After a long refit, Darby put to sea again, about the 1st of 
August, to cover the approach of the large convoys then expected to 
arrive. Being greatly delayed by head winds, he had got no further 
than the Lizard, when news was brought him that the Franco-Spanish 
grand fleet, of forty-nine ships of the line, was eruisijig near the 
Scilly Isles. Having himself but thirty of the line, he put into 
Torbay on the 24th of August, and moored his squadron across the 
entrance to the Bay. 

This appearance of the allies was a surprise to the British authori- 
ties, wdio saw thus unexpectedly renewed the invasion of the Cdiannel 
made in 1779. Spain, mortified justly by her failure even to molest 
the intrusion of succours into Gibraltar, had thought to retrieve her 
honour by an attack upon Minorca, for which she asked the co-opera- 
tion of France. De Guichen was sent in July wdth nineteen ships of 
the line; and the combined fleets, under the chief command of tlie 
Spanish admiral Don Luis de Cordova, convoyed the troops into the 
IMediterranean beyond the reach of Gibraltar cruisers. Beturning 
thence into the Atlantic, de Cordova directed his course for the 
Cbannel, keeping far out to sea to conceal his movements. But 
though thus successful in reaching his ground unheralded, he made 
no attempt to profit by the advantage gained. The question of 
attacking Darby at his anchors rvas discussed in a council of war, at 
which de Guichen strongly advocated the measure : but a majority of 
votes decided that Great Britain would be less hurt by ruining her 
fleet than by intercepting the expected convoys. Even for the lat- 
ter purpose, however, de Cordova could not -wait. On the 6th of 
September he informed de Guichen that he was at liberty to return 
to Brest; and he himself went back to Cadiz with thirty-nine ships, 
nine of which were French. “This cruise of the combined fleet,” 
says Chevalier, “ diminished the consideration of France and Spain. 
These two powers had made a great display of force, without produc- 
ing the slightest result.” It may be mentioned here that Minorca, 
after a six months’ siege, capitulated in Februaiy, 1782. 

While Darby was beating down Channel in the early days of 
August, Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker (1), lately Eodiiey’s second in 
command in the West Indies, was returning from the Baltic to Eng- 
land convoying a large merchant fleet. On the 5th of August, at 
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clajdiglit, a Dutch scj^nadron, also with a convoj', was discovered in 
the south-west, near the Doggersbauk. Heading as the two enemies 
then were, their courses must shortly intersect, rarker, therefore, 
ordered his convoy to steer to the westward for England, while he 
himself bore down for the enemy. The Dutch Rear-Admiral, Johan 
Arnold Zoutmaii, on the contrary, kept the merchant vessels with 
him, under his lee, but drew out the ships of war from among them, 
to form his order on the side towards the enemy. Each opponent 
put seven sail into tbe liiie.^ The British vessels, besides being of 
such different rates, were chiefly very old ships, ^ dragged out from 
Rotten Row to meet the pressing emergenc}’- caused by the greatly 
superior forces which were in coalition against Great Britain. 
OAving to the decayed condition of some of them, their batteries 


1 Fleets engaged in the action off the Doggersbank, Ai^gnst rah, 1781. 


BRITISH. 

DUTCH. 

SHIPS. 
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COMMAHHUKS. 

SHIPS. 
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COMMANDERS. 

Ill THE Line : — 
IJcnrirk. . . . 

J Jill j)/i ill' .... 
Uiijl'iilii .... 

Forti’lidle . . . 

Prinerss Aiiielht . 
IhxDton .... 
BU'nfaisant . . 

7-1 

-W 

GO 

71 

80 

of) 

(!1 

(Japt. John Fergusaon. 

Capt. Willhuu Blair. 

Capt, William TruscoU. 
fV.-Aiha. irydijl*arker(l) 

( Cajit. George Ilobertsoii. 
Capt. John Macartney.* 
Capt. Aluxaiider Gnuiuc. 
Capt. lUohard Bratliwaito. 

Br/prinn .... 
Ailmiriial Gc'iirraal 

Arijo 

Batavier .... 

Admiraul de liiiijlrr 

Admirnal Pkt Jlrijn 
Holland .... 

r.i 

40 

'4 

is 

r.4 

)« 

Capt. A. Braak. 

Capt. van Kinshergon. 

Capt A. 0. Sfcaering. 

Capt. W. J. Bentinck. 
f Rear-Adm. Zoutmau. 

1 Capt. Stariiigli. 

Capt. W. van Braam. 

Capt. S. Dedel. 

Feioateh avjth the 
Fleet : ■— 
Surprise (outtor). 
Ch’opufm . . . 
LnUnin .... 
llrilv Pa till'. . . 
Ariol'H .... 

11 

32 

,38 

30 

■iO 

Lieut. P. Rivott. 

Capt. George Murray. 

Capt. Sir Hyde Parker (2). 
Cai)t. Pliillp Patton. 

Capt. John Macbride. 

Beilonn .... 
JJiilphiJn .... 
Ajar (cutter) . . 
Eriisye::iiidkeit . . 

Zephijr 

Aiiiphitrite . . . 

3G 

21 

2(l' 

i3(i; 

|3G 

3G, 

Capt. Haringcarspel Decker. 
Capt. Mulder. 

Capt. Grave van Weldereu. 
|Caiit. Boxiritiua. 

Capt. Wiei'tz. 

Capt. van Woensel. 

With the Convoy : — 
Ip/iiijeiiia , • . 

Tartar .... 
Ciihot .... 

Aliirt 

Leith (armed ship). 
Busy (cutter) . . 
Spriohtiy (cutter) 

32 

11 

11 

20 

11 

11 

Capt. Charles Hope. 

C.apt. Robert Sutton. 

Com. Henry OroiuweU. 
Com. James Vashon, 

Com. Peter Rothe. 

Lieut, William Furuivall. 
Lieut. J. B. Swan. 

Mtidcmhlih . . . 

Venus 

Spion .... 

Zmulim .... 

3G 

21 

IG 

10 

Ciipt. van Rijneveld. 

Capt. Grave van Regteren. 
Com. Stiitzer. 

Com. Butger. 


♦Killed. 


The vessels in the two lines are given above in the respective orders of battle. 
The British li.st is founded on one in Beatson, vi. 315, compared with the 
Lists’ of 1781, the dispatches, etc. The Dutch list is founded on a MS. of Capt. 
Count van Byiandt, compared with the di.spatches, and Avith the plan and particulars 
in De Jonge, iv. .508-581. The gun-power of each ship is taken from official papers, 
British and Dutch. — W. L. C. 

^ The Eieiifaisant had been captured in 1758, and the Buffalo in 1748; and the 
Princess Amelia and Preston were both built in 1757. 
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had been lightened, to the detriment of their fighting power. The 
two seventy-fours, however, were good and new ships. The Bolplidih 
also was new. It is prohahle that the Dutch vessels, after a long- 
peace, were not much better than their antagonists. In fact, eacdi 
squadron was a scratch lot, in the worst sense of the phrase. The 
conduct of the affair by the two admirals, even to the very intensity 
of their pugnaciousness, contributes a tinge of the comic to the 
history of a desperately fought action. 

The breeze was fresh at north-east, and the sea smooth. The 
Dutch, being to leeward, awaited attack, forming line on the port 
tack, heading south-east by east, a point off the wind, under topsails 
and foresails, a cable’s length apart. There is little room to doubt 
that an adversary who thus holds his ground means to make a 
stand-up figlit, but Parker, although the sun of a midsummer day 
had scarcely risen, thought advisable to order a general chase. Of 
course, no ship spared her canvas to this, while tlie worse sailers had 
to set their studdingsails to keep up ; and the handling of the sails 
took the men off from the preparations for battle. Parker, who doubt- 
less was still sore over Rodney’s censure of the year before, and who 
moreover had incurred the Admiralty’s rebuke, for apparent hesita- 
tion to attack the enemy’s islands while temporarily in command in 
the West Indies, was determined now to show the fight that was in 
him. “ It is related that, upon being informed of the force of the 
Dutch squadron in the morning, he replied (pulling up his breeches), 
‘ It matters little what their force is ; we must fight them if they are 
double the number.’” At 6.10 a.m. the signal was made for line 
abreast, the ships running clown nearly before the wind. This of 
course introduced more regularity, the leading ships taking in their 
lighter sails to permit the others to reach their places ; but the pace 
still was rapid. At 6.45 the order was closed to one calde, and at 
7. 56 the signal for battle was hoisted. It is said that at that moment 
the 80-gun ship was still securing a studclingsail-boom, which indi- 
cates how closely action trod on the heels of preparation. 

The Dutch admiral was as deliberate as Parker was headlong. 
An English witness writes: — 

They appeared lo he in great order; and their haminoclvs, quarter-cloths, etc., 
were spread in as nice order as if for show in harbonr. Their marines also wore 
\Yell drawn up, and stood with thoir muskets shouldered, with all the r(}gularity 
and exactness of a review. Their politeness onght to be remembered by every man 
in our line : for, as if certain of what happened, we came down almost end-on irpon 
their broadsides ; yet did not the Dutch admiral fire a gun, or make the signal to 
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engage, till the red flag was at the Fortitude’s masthearl, and her shot finding their 
way into his ship. This was a luanceuvre which Admiral Zntniau should not 'be 
warmly thanked for hy their High Mightine.sses ; as he had it in his power to have 
done infinite iiiischief to our fleet, coming down in that unotficer-like manner. 
Having suffered Admiral Parker to place himself as he pleased, he calmly wailed 
till the signal was hoisted on board the FoiTitude, and at the .same time we saw the 
signal going up on board Admiral Zutmau’s ship.” 

The British, thus unmolested, rouiided-to just to •windward of 
the enemy. A pilot who was on board their leading ship was for 
some reason told to assist in laying her close to her opponent. “ By 
close,” he asked, “do yon mean about a ship’s breadth?” “Not a 
gun was fired on either side,” says the official British report, “until 
within the distance of half musket-shot.” Parker, whom an on-looker 
describes as full of life and spirits, hero made a mistake, of a routine 
character, which somewhat dislocated his order. It was a matter of 
tradition for flagship to seek flagship, just as it was to signal a 
general chase, and to ])ear down togethei’, each ship for its opposite, 
well extended with the enemy. Now Parker, as was usual, was in 
the centre of his line, the fourth ship; lait Zoutman was for some 
reason in the fiftli. Parker therefore placed his fourth by the enemy's 
fifth. In conseciuence, the rear Britisli ship overlapped the enemy, 
and for a time had no opponent; while the second and third found 
themselves engaged witli three of the Dutch. At 8 a.m. the signal 
for the line was hauled down, and that for close action hoisted, — thus 
avoiding a mistake often made. 

All the vessels were soon satisfactorily and hotly at work, and the 
action continued with varying phases till 11. oo a.m. The leading 
two ships in Ijoth orders got well to leeward of the lines, and the 
British vessels had to tack to regain their places to wiiuBvard. 
Towards the middle of the engagement the Dutch convoy bore awa,y 
for the Texel, as the British had steered for England before it began ; 
the difference being that the voyage was abandoned by one, and com- 
pleted by the otlier. At eleven o’clock Parker made sail, and passed 
with the flagship between the enemy and the Buffalo^ his next ahead 
and third in the British order; the three rear ships following close in 
his wake, in obedience to the signal for line ahead, which had been 
rehoisted at lO-lo.-’- A heavy cannonade attended this evolution, the 

^ Sir John Kos.s, iu liis ‘ Life of Saumarez,’ who -was a lioutenant m tlie flag.sliip, 
.says that the flagship only passed ahead of the Buffalo, and that the rear ships closed 
upon the latter. The ver-siou in the text rests upon the <letailed and circumstantial 
statement of another lieutenant of the squadron, in Ekinsts ‘ ITaval Battle-s.' As Elans 
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Dutcli fighting gloriously to the last. When it was completed, the 
British fleet wore and the action ceased. “ I made an effort to form 
the line, in order to renew the action,’’ wrote Barker in his report, 
“hut found it impracticable. The enemy appeared to Ije in as bad 
condition. Both squadrons lay-to a considerable time near each 
other, when the Dutch, with their convoy, bore away for the Texel. 
We were not in a condition to follow them.” 

This was a most satisfactory exhibition of valour, and a most 
unsatisfactory battle; magnificent, but not war. Except as regards 
the sailings of the convoys, the status quo remained much as before, 
although one of the Dutch ships sank next day ; yet the British loss, 
104 killed and 339 wounded, was nearly as great as in KeppeFs 
action, where thirty ships fought on each side, or in Bodney’s of 
April 17th, 1780, where the British had twenty sail; greater than with 
Graves off the Chesapeake, and, in proportion, fully equal to the 
sanguinary conflicts between Suffren and liughes in the East Indies. 
The Dutch loss is rej)orted as 142 killed, 403 wounded. Both sides 
aimed at the hull, as is shown by the injuries; for though much harm 
was done aloft, few spars were wholly shot away. The Buffalo^ a 
small ship, had 39 shot through and through her, and a very great 
number pierced between wind and water ; in the British van ship as 
many as 14, another proof that the Dutch fired low. 

With the rudimentary notions of manoeuvring evinced, it is not 
surprising that Barker was found an unsatisfactory second by an 
enlightened tactician like Eodney. The Vice-Admiral, however, 
laid his unsuccess to the indifferent quality of liis ships. George III. 
visited the squadron after the action, but Barker was not open to 
compliments. “I wish your Majesty better ships and younger 
officers,” he said. “For myself, I am now too old for service.” No 
rewards were given, and it is asserted that Barker made no secret 
that none would be accepted, if offered, at the hands of the then 
Admiralty. He voiced the protest of the Navy and the nation against 
the mal-administi‘ation of the peace da 5 "S, which had left the country 
unprepared for war. The gallant veteran was ordered soon after- 
wards to command in the East Indies. He sailed for his station in 
the Cato^ and was never heard of again. 

Though unfruitful in substantial results, Barker’s action merits 
commemoration, for, after all, even where sldll dues its utmost, 

also was present as a midsliipnian, this gives, as it were, the confirmation of two 
witnesses. 
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stamicliness such as his shows the sound constitution of a military 
body. 

The year IT 81 closed with an incident more decisive in character 
than most of the events that occurred in European waters during its 
course ; one also which transfers the interest, by natural transition, 
again to the lY est Indies. The French government had felt through- 
out the summer the necessity of sending de Grasse reinforcements 
both of ships and of sux^plies, but the ti'ansports and material of war 
needed could not be collected until December. As the British prob- 
ably would attempt to intercept a convoy upon which the next cam- 
paign so much depended, Rear-Admiral de Guiehen was ordered to 
accompany it clear of the Bay of Biscay, with twelve ships of the 
line, and then to go to Cadiz. Five ships of the line destined to de 
Grasse, and two going to the East Indies, raised to nineteen the total 
force -with which de Guiehen left Brest on the 10th of Decemljer. On 
the afternoon of the 12th, the Frencli being then one hundred and 
fifty miles to the soutliArard and westward of Ushant, with a south- 
east wind, tiio weather, which had been thick and squally, suddenly 
cleared and showed sails to windward. These were twelve ships of 
the line, one 50, and some frigates, ^ under Rear-Admiral Richard 
Kempenfelt (B), who had left England on the 2nd of the month, to 
cruise in wait for this expedition. The French numbers should have 
been amply sufficient to frustrate any attack, but de Guiehen, ordi- 
narily a careful officer, had allowed his fleet to be to leeward and 
ahead of the convoy. The latter scattered in every direction, as the 
British swooped down upon it, but all could not escape; and the 
French ships of war remained helpless spectators, while the victims 
were hauling down their flags right and left. Night coming on, 


1 Meet under Rear-Admiral Richard Kempenfelt, December, 1781. From Beat- 
son, vi. 317, checked by Steel’s ‘Navy List’ of Dec. 31st, 1781. — W. L. C. 
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Victory . 
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( Rear-Adm. Richard Kempenfelt (B). 

Courageux . 

74 

Capt. Hon. Chas. Phipps (Actg.). 

1 Capt. Henry Cromwell. 

Agamemnon . 
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Capt. Benjamin Caldwell. 
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f Commod. John Elliot. 
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Capt. Harry Harinood. 

( Capt. Xhomas Boston. 
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Capt. John Henry. 
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Capt. James Bradby (1). 

Capt. Sir Walter Stirling, Kt. 

Capt. Hon. Prodk. Lewis Maitland. 
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|Capt. Sir Richard Pearson, Kt- 
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Cai)t. John Dalryinple. 
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Caiit. Hon. Seymour Pinch. 

Ocean . . 

90 

Capt. George Ouvry. 

Pnidente . . 

3g1 

Capt, Hon, William Waldegrave. 

Alexander 

74 

Com. Thomas Parnhara (Actg.). 

Tartar , . . 
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Capt. Robert Manners Sutton. 

Valiant . 
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Capt. Samuel Cranston Coodall. 

Tlsiphone. (f. s.) 
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Com. James Saiimarez. 
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some prizes could not be secured, but Kempenfelt carried off fifteen, 
laden -with military and naval stores of great money value and greater 
military importance. A few days later a violent storm dispersed and 
sliattered tlie remainder of tlie French body. Two ships of the line 
only, the T^^iomphcmt, 84, and Brave, 74, and five transports, could 
pursue their way to the West Indies. The rest went back to Brest. 

Kempenfelt, before returning to England, sent off express to 
Hood in the West Indies the fireship Tisiphone, 8, Commander James 
Saumarez,^ — afterwards the distinguished admiral, — with news of the 
French approach. Saumarez, having been first to Barbados, joined 
Hood on the 81st of January, 1782, in Basse Terre Eoads, on the lee 
side of St. Kitts. The camx:)aign for the year 1782 had opened 
already with an attack upon that island by the French army and 
navy; and the enemy’s fleet was even then cruising close at hand to 
leeward, between St. Kitts and Hevis. 

The original intention of de Grasse and de Bouilli^ had been to 
capture Barbados, the most important of the Eastern Antilles still 
remaining to the British; but the heavy trade-winds, which in those 
days made a winter passage to windward so long and dreary a beat, 
twice drove him back to i^ort. “The whole French fleet,” wrote 
Hood, “appeared off St. Lucia on the 17th of last month, endeavour- 
ing to get to windward, and having carried away many topmasts and 
yards in struggling against very squally weather, returned to Fort 
Royal Bay on the 23rd, and on the 28th came out again with forty 
transports, manoeuvring as before.” On the 2nd of January it dis- 
. appeared from St. Lucia, and, after a short stay at Martinique, pro- 
ceeded on the 5th to St. Kitts, anchoring in Basse Terre Roads on 
the 11th. The British garrison retired to Brimstone Hill, a foi’ti- 
fied position at the north-west of the island, while the inhabitants 
surrendered the government to the French, pledging themselves to 
neutrality. The adjacent island of Nevis capitulated on the same 
terms on the 20th. 

On the 14tli of the month an express sent by General Shirley, 
governor of St. Kitts, informed Hood tliat a great fleet approaching 
had been seen from the heights of Nevis on the 10th. The Rear- 

1 James Saumarez, Lord de Saumarez, G.C.B. Born, 1757. Commander, 1781. 
Captain, 1782. Captain of Russell in Rodney’s action, 1782. Knighted for capture 
of frigate Reunion, 1793. Captain of Orion in Bridport’s action, at St. Vincent, and 
at the Nile (when he was second in command). Rear-Admiral and Baronet, 1801, 
Defeated French and Spaniards off Algeciras, July 12th, 1801. Vice-Admiral, 1805. 
Vice-Admiral of England and a peer, 1831. Died, 1836. 
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Admiral at once i)ut to sea, though, short of bread and flour, which 
could not he had, and with the material of his ships in wretched 
condition. “ When the President joins,” he wrote the Admiralty, “I 
shall he twenty-two strong, with which I beg you will assure their 
Lordships I will seek and give battle to the Count de Grasse, be his 
numbers as they may.” On the 16th a ship reached him with word 
that the French fleet had invested St. Kitts. On the 21st Hood 
anchored at Antigua for repairs and supplies, indispensable for keep- 
ing the sea in the operations which he contemplated, the duration of 
which could not be foreseen. About a thousand troops also were 
embarked, which, with the Marines that could be spared from the 
squadron, would give a landing force of 2,400 men. 

St. Kitts being less than fifty miles from Antigua, Hood doubt- 
less now got accurate information of the enemy’s dispositions, and 
could fo]'m a definite, well-matured plan. This seems to have been 
carefully imparted to all his captains, as was the practice of Nelson, 
who was the pupil of Hood, if of any one. “At 9.15 a.m. the Ad- 
miral made the signal for all flag-officers,” says the log of the 
Canada ; “and at 4 p.m. the Admirals and Commodore made the sig- 
nals for all captains of tlieir divisions.” At 5 p.m. of the same day, 
January 23rd, the fleet weighed and stood over for Nevis, round the 
southern point of which Basse Terre must be approached; for, the 
channel between the two islands being impracticable for ships of 
the line, they virtually were one, and, their common axis lying 
north-west and south-east, the trade-wind is fair only when coming 
from the south. 

Basse Terre, where de Grasse then was, is about fifteen miles from 
the south point of Nevis. The roadstead lies east and west, and the 
French fleet, then twenty-four of the line and two fifties, were 
anchored without attention to order, three or four deep, the eastern 
ships so placed that an enemy coming from the southward could 
reach them with the prevailing wind, against which the western ships 
could not beat up quickly to their support. This being so, we are 
told tliat Hood, starting shortly before sunset with a fair, and prob- 
ably fresh wind, from a point only sixty miles distant, hoped to come 
upon tlie French ])y surprise at early daybreak, to attack the weather 
ships, and .from them to pass along the line so far as might seem 
expedient. His column, thus passing in its entirety by a certain 
exposed fraction of the enemy, the latter would be cut up in detail by 
the concentration upon it. The British then, wearing to the south- 
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ward, would haul their wind, tach, and again stand up to the assault, 
if the enemy continued to await it. 

This reasonable ex^jectation, and skilful conceihion, was thwarted 
by a collision, during the night, between a frigate, the iVy??^p/^.c, 3t), 
and the leading ship of the line, the Alfred.^ 74. The repairs to the 
latter delayed the fleet, the approach of whicli was discovered by 
daylight. De Grasse therefore ]put to sea. He imagined Hood’s 
purpose was to throw succours into Brimstone Hill; and moreover 
the position of the enemy now was between him and the four ships 
of the line momentarily expected from Martinique, one of which 
joined him on the same day. The French were all under way by 
smiset, standing to the southward under easy sail, towards the British, 
who had rounded the south point of Nevis at 1 P.M. Towards dark, 
Hood went about and stood also to the southward, seemingly in 
retreat. 

During the following night the British tacked several times, to 
keep their position to windward. At daylight of January 25th, the 
two fleets were to the westward of Nevis; the British near the island, 
the French abreast, but several miles to leeward. Foiled in his first 
spring by an unexpected accident, Hood had not relinquished his 
enterprise, and now proposed to seize the anchorage quitted by the 
French, so establishing himself there, — as he had x^roposed to Graves 
to do in the Chesapeake, — that he could not be dislodged. For such 
a defensive position St. Kitts offered special advantages. The 
anchorage was on a narrow ledge, drox^i^ing precixntately to very deex> 
water; and it was possible so to place the shixDS that the enemy could 
not easily anchor near them. 

At 5.80 A.M. of the 25th Hood made the signal to form line of 
battle^ on the starboard tack, at one cable interval.^ It is mentioned 
in the log of the Canada., 74, Captain the Hon. William Cornwallis, 
that that ship brought-to in her station, fourth from the rear, at 7 
o’clock. By 10 o’clock the line was formed, and the shixjs hove-to 
in it. At 10.45 the signal was made to fill [to go ahead], the van 
ships to carry the same sail as the Admiral, — topsails and foresails, 
— followed, just before noon, by the order to X3i‘ex)are to anchor, with 
springs on the cables. The French, who were steering south, on tlie 

^ See note on opposite page. 

^ The times and general movements are p)ut together from Hood’s J ournal and 
the Log of the Canada, published by the Navy Records Society. ‘ Letters of Lord 
Hood,’ pp. 64, 86. 
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port tack, while the British were hove-to, ^Yent about as soon as the 
latter filled, and stood towards them in bow and quarter line. 

At noon the British fleet was running along close under the high 
land of Nevis; so close that the Solcha//, 28, C^aptain Charles Holmes 
Everitt, one of the frigates inshore of the line, grountled and was 
wrecked. No signals were needed, except to correct irregularities in 
the order, for the captains knew what they were to do. The French 
were approaching steadily, but inevitalfl}" dr(j£)ping astern with refer- 
ence to the point of the enemy’s line for wdiich they were heading. 
At 2 p.M. de Grasse’s flagshix), the Ville de Paris^ fired several shot 
at the British rear, which alone she could reach, while his left wing 
was nearing the Barfleur., Hood’s flagship, and the vessels astern of 
her, which opened their fire at 2.30. Hood, i.rusting to his captains, 
disregarded this threat to the rear half of his force. Signals flew for 
the van to crowd sail and take its anchorage, and at 3.30 p.m. the 
leading ships l)egan to anchor in line ahead, covered as they did so 
by the broadsides of the rear and the rear centre. Upon the latter 
the French were now keeping up a smart lire. Between the Canada 
and her next astern, the Prudent 04, — which was a dull sailer, — 
there was a considerable interval. Towards it the French admiral 
])ressed, aiming to cut off the three rear vessels; ])ut Cornwallis threw 

ISfOTR. — List of tile iluet uiidei’Ue.uv-Aclnuml 8ii'Suniuel Hootl, BiU'L., on Jan. 25th, 
1782. (Tutendud line of battle us the lleet stood in. It was slightly modified by 
accidental circum.stance.s ; and on the 2{jtli the shiii.s were anchored in the order indi- 
cated Ijy the nniubers prefi.xed to them, the Jkilfonl being nearest to Basse Terre.) 


SHU’S. 


COMMANDERS. 

SHU’S. 


COMMANDERS. 

4. SK AIIhiii.’i . 

D4 

Cant. Oliarles Ingli.s. 

22. AiJ'reil . . 

71 

Capt. William Bayne. 

ri.Ah-hhi. . . 

74,0ai)t. Charles Thomi)soii. I 

J‘<‘iiii.\u.\, 2S 


Capt. John Stanhope. 

7. . . 

D4 

Capt. Anthony .las. I’ye Molloy. 

J<'ortuiiri\ 10 


Capt. Hugh Oloberry Christian. 

S Tor bin/ . . 

74 

(!)ai)t. Johu Lewis Gidoiu. 

Lieuni, 2S 


Capt. Edmund Dod. 


f Rear-Admiral Francis Samuel 
- Drake (B). 

1 Capt. Charles Knatchbull. 

C/tiliii/iiriii,'li 


Capt. Thomas West. 

a Prinerm . . 

70 

Conrrf/, 1)2 


Capt. Henry Harvey. 



Triton, 2.S . 


Capt. John M’Laurln. 

10. Prince Gvor/je 

OS 

Capt. James WilliiuiiH. 

2. Biowrll , . 

74 

Capt. Hon. Henry Edwyn Stan- 

11. Ajn.r . . . 

74 

Capt. Nicholas Charrhigton. 



hope. 

'jRuri/iIhti, 24 


Capt. G-eorge Wilson. 

VX Bi .loii/fion . 

74 

Capt. Lord Robert Manners. 

12. Prince Willirun 

D4 

Capt. George Willthi.son. 

1 Bril/ord . . 

74 

1 Ooinmod. Edmmid Aflleck. 

111. Shrcirxhnnj . 

74 

Capt. John Knight. 


1 Capt. Thomas Graves (3) 

1-t, Invincibh’ . 

74 

Capt. Oharle.s Saxton. 

21. Ciinintii . . 

74 

Capt. Hon. William Coruwalli.<’. 



/■Rear-Adm. Sir Samuel Hood, 

-! Bart. (E). 

20. Priatrul . . 

D4 

Capt. Andrew Baridcy. 

1.“). Bar/icur . . 

OvS 

HJoiifiii/a . . 

74 

Capt. George Bowen (1). 



'-Capt. Alexander Hood. 

0. .Inii ririi . , 

04 

('apt. Samuel Thomp.son. 

ID. 2l'nniirch . , 

74' 

Capt. Francis Reynolds. 

Gila//, 2.S . 


Capt. .Tohn Rodney (V). 

IS. Brlliunrux, . 

04 

Capt. Lord Cranstoun. 

Go/rfiin/, 2S 


Capt. Charles Holmes Everitt. 

17. Centaur . . 

74 

Capt. JohiiNieliolson lugielield. 


J 



From a list in Schoiuberg, iv. ai)(5, as c.nrreclod in MS. by Henry Wi.se Harvey 
checked by Steells ‘Navy List’ of Doc. 31st, 17«1, and March 31st, 1782, and com- 
pared with dispatches, etc. — W. 1 j. ('. 
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everytliiiig aback and closed down upon liis consort, — a stirring 
deed iii-wliich he Avas imitated by the RGsolutioii and Bedford^ 74’s, 
immediately ahead of him. De Grasse was thus foiled, Ijiit so nar- 
roAvly, that an officer, looking I'rom one ot‘ the ships which had 
anchored, asserted that for a moment he could perceive the Villo de 
Paris's jib inside the British line. As the rear of the latter pushed 
on to its place, it cleared the lu’oadsides of the now anchored auiu and 
centre, and these o}iened upon the enemy, a great part of whom were 



strung out behind the British column, without opponents as yet, but 
hastening up to get their share of the action. The Barflcui\ Avliich 
anchored at 4.03, opened fire again at 4.40 p.m. Thus, as the 
Canada and her fcAV companions, who bore the brunt of tlie da.y, 
were shortening sail and rounding-to, still under a hot cannonade, 
the batteries of their predecessors were ringing out their wtilcome, 
and at the same time covering their movements ])y giving the emnny 
much else to think about. The Canada^ fetching up near the tail 
of the column, and letting go in a hurry, ran out tAvo caliles on end, 
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and found upon sounding that she had dropped ]ier anchor in a hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms of water. The French column stood on, off 
soundings, though close to, firing as it passed, and then, wearing to 
the southward in succession, stood out of action on the port tack, its 
ineffectual Inoadsides adding to the grandeur and excitement of the 
scene, and swelling the glory of Hood’s snccessful daring, of which 
it is difficult to speak too highly. The captain of the Bcsolviioii^ 
Lord ltol)ert !!\ fanners, writing a week later, passed upon this achieve- 




ment a verdict, which posterity will confirm. “ The taking posses- 
sion of this road was well judged, well conducted, and well executed, 
though indeed the French had an opportunity — which they missed 
— of hringing our rear to a very severe account. The van aud centre 
divisions hrought to an anchor under the fire of the rear, w^liich was 
engaged with the enemy’s centre (Fig. 1); and then tlie centre, being 
at an anchoi' and pti'opeiiy placed, covered ns while we anchored 
(Fig. 2), making, I think, the most masterly mamBiivre I ever saw.” 
Whether regard l)e had to the thoughtful preparation, the crafty 
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management of tlie fleet antecedent to tlie final pinsli, tlie calculated 
audacity of the latter, or the firm and sagaciouB tactical liaiidling 
from the first moment to the last, Nelson himself never did a more 
brilliant deed than this of Hood’s. ^ All firing ceased at 5. BO. 

Naturally, an order taken up under such conditions needed some 
rectifying before further ])attle. As the proper stationing of the fleet 
depended in great measure upon the position of the van ship, Hood 
had put a local pilot on board her; but when the action ceased, he 
found that she was not as close to the shore as he had intended. 
The rear, on the other hand, was naturally in the most disorder, owing 
to the circumstances attending its anchorage. Three ships from the 
rear were conse(i[uently directed to place themselves ahead of the van, 
closing the interval, while others shifted their lierths, according to 
specific directions. The order as finally assumed was as follows. 
The van ship was anchored so close to the shore that it was impossilfio 
to pass within her, or, with the prevailing wind, even to reach her, 
because of a point and shoal just outside, covering her position. 
From her the line extended in a west-north-west direction to the 
fifteenth ship, — the Barjlc%(,'i\ 08, Hood’s flagship, — when it turned 
to north, the last six ships ])eing on a north and south line. These 
six, with their broadsides turned to the westward, prevented a 
column passing from S(juth to north, .the only wa^’ one could pass, 
from enfilading the main line with impunity. The lattei’ covered 
with its guns the approach from the south. 

At dajdight on the following morning, January 26th, the ships 
began changing their places, the French being then seven or eight 
miles distant in the south-south-east. At T a.m. they were seen to 
be approaching in line of battle, under a press of sail, beading for 
the British van. The Canada., which had begun at 5 a.m. to taekh; 
her 200-odd fatiioms of cable, was obliged to cut, whereby “we lost 
the small bower anebor a.nd two cables with oue 8-iiich and one ‘J-inch 
hawsers, which ^vcl■c bent for springs.” The sliip had to work to 
windward to close with the fleet, and was therefore ordered Ijy the 
Rear-Admhul to keep engaging under way, until 10.50, when a mes- 
sage was sent her to anchor in support of the rear. The actiem 
began between 8.30 and .0 a.m., tlie leading French ship heading for 
the British van, seennngl}' with the view of passing round and inside; 
it. Against this attempt Hood’s precautions probalfiy were siilfi- 

^ Ilhistralitiiis of ()lli(;r jiliiihus of tliis battle can be found iu lihiLaub ‘ tullueuct' 
of 8ea Power upon History,’ pp. 47o, 472, 
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cieiit; but as the enemy's vessel approaelicd, the wind lieaded her, so 
that she could oid}'- fetch the tliird shij). The latter, with the vessels 
ahead and astern, sprung their batteries upon her. “ The crash occa- 
sioned by their destructive broadsidt.'s was so tremendous on board 
her tliat wliole pieces of plank wei'o seen dying from her off side, 
ere she could escape the cool con oenl rated the of her determined 
adversaries. Siic put her helm up, and ran along outside the 
British line, receiving the first lire of each successive slnp. Her 



movement was imitated by her followei’s, some keeping off sooner, 
some later; but do Grasse in his flagship not only came close, but 
])()iuted his after yards to the wind,^ to move the sloAver. As he 
ported his helm when leaving the Bafjle.vA\ this broug'ht these sails 
u1)a,f‘k, keejhng him a still longer time before the British ships thrown 
to the rear. “In this ho was su]>ported ])y those ships wdiich were 
astern, or immediately ahead of him. During this short but tre- 

1 Whitt! : ‘Naval Ro.«earcbt*.s.’ 

2 Sharp ixp hy the starboard braces, iho wind being on the starboard quarter. 
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mendoiis conflict in that part of the field of battle, nothing whatever 
could be seen of them for upwards of twenty luiimtes, save de 
Grasse’s white flag at the main-topgallant masthead of the Vilh de 
Paris, gracefully floating above the immense volumes of smoke that 
enveloped them, or the xionnants of those slii^js which were occa- 
sionally perceptible, when an increase of breeze would waft away the 
smoke.” ^ 

Though most gallantly done, no such routine mamjeuvre as this 
could shake Hood’s solidly assumed x)osition. The attempt was 
repeated in the aLternoou, but more feebly, and upon the centre and 
rear only. This also was ineffectual; and Hood was left in trininijh- 
aiit possession of the field. The losses in the several affairs of the 
two daj's had been: British, 72 killed, 244 Avounded; French, 107 
killed, 207 AVfmuded. Thenceforth the French fleet continued ciaiis- 
ing to leeward of the island, ax)X)roaching almost daily, frequently 
threatening attack, and occasionally exchanging distant shots; ]jut 
no serious encounter took x'flace. Interest awis centred on Brimstone 
Hill, Avhere alone on the island the British flag still fleAV. De Grasse 
aAAadted its surrender, flattering himself that the British AA'ould l)e 
forced then to [wit to sea, and that his fleet, increased Ijy successive 
arrivals to thirty-two of the line, Avould then find an opxjoriunity 
to crush the man aa'Iio had outAvitted and out-maiifeuvred him on 
Jaimaiy 25th and 20th. In this hope he Avas deceived by his own 
iiiax)tness and his adversary’s readiness. Hood was unalle to succour 
Brimstone Hill, for Avant of trooxjs; the French having landed 0,000 
men, against AAdiich the British 2,400 could effect nothing, either 
alone or in co-oi>eration Avith the garrison, Avhich Avas but 1,200 
strong. The Avork caxntulated on the 13th of Febrmiry. De Gi*asse, 
Avho had neglected to keex> his shi^js jn'O visioned, Avent next day to 
Nevis and anchored there to emx)ty the storeshijjs. That evening 
Hood called his captains on board, ex^dained his intentions, had them 
set their Avatches by his, and at 11 p.m. the cables Avero cut one by 
one, lights being left on the buoys, and the fleet silently decamx)ed, 
];)assing round the north end of St. Kitts, and so toAvards Antigua. 
When De Grasse opened his eyes next morning, the British Avere 
no longer to be seen. “Nothing could have been more fortunately 
executed,” AATote Lord Robert Manners, “as not one accident hap- 
pened from it. Taking the whole in one light, though not successful 
in the point we aimed at, iieA’-ertheless it Avas AA^ell conducted, and 
^ White : ‘ Naval Researclies.’ 
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lias given tlie enemy a pretty severe clicck ; and it* you give liiin half 
the credit the enemy does, Sir Samuel Hood will stand very high in 
the puhlic estimation.'’ 

TJood’s intention had heen to return to Barhados; but on tlie 
25th of Felauary lie was joined, to windward of Antigua, by Admiral 
Sir George Rodnej’’, who had arrived from England a week earlier, 
bringing with him twelve sliix)s of the line. The new Command er-in- 
Chief endeavoured to cut off de Grasse from Martinique, but the 
French fleet got in there on the 2Gth. Rodney consequently went to 
St. Lucia, to refit Hood’s ships, and to prepare for the coming cam- 
paign, in which it was understood that the conquest of Jamaica was 
to be the first object of the allies. An inq)ortant condition to their 
success was the arrival of a great convoy, known to be on its way 
from Ilrest to repair the losses wliicli Ivempeufelt's raid and sul)se- 
quent bad weather Ijad inflicted in December. Hood suggested to 
Rodney to lialvo the fleet, which then imnil)ored thirty-six of the 
line, letting one ]iart cruise noi'th of Dominica, lietween that island 
andDcseada, wliihitlic other guamled the southern approach, between 
Martinique ami St. Lucia. Rodiaq-, liowever, was unwilling to do 
this, and adopted a lialf-nn'iisun*, — ^ Hood’s division l)eiiig stationed 
to windward of the nortli end of Alartiniipie, reaching only as far 
north as the latitude of Dominica, whih,'! the centre and rear were 
abreast of the c<mtre and soutli of IMaitinique; all in mutual touch 
by intermediate vesseds. It would seem — reading between the lines 
— that Hood trital to stretch Ids e.ruising ground northwards, in 
piirsuajjce of his own idiais, Init Rodiuy reciilled him. Tlie Freneh 
convoy consccpumtly pass('d nortli of Deseada, convoyed by two ships 
of the line, and on tlai 20lli of Maich reached Martinique safely. 
De Grasse’s force was thus raised to thirty-five of the line, including 
two lifty-gun ships, as against the British ihirty-six. At the end of 
the month Rodney returned to St. Lucia, and there remained at 
anchor, vigilantly watidiing the Freneh (loot in Fort Royal by means 
of a chain of frigates. 

Tlie prolilem now immcdiahdy confronting de Grasse — the first 
step to the eon(|iicst of Jamaica — was extremely difficult. It was to 
convoy to (tip Francois the supply vessels essential to his enterprise, 
besides the merchant fleet bound for France; making in all one 
hundred and fifty unarmed ships to be protected by his thirty-five sail 
of the lino, in face of the British thirty-six. The trade-wind being 
fair, he purposed to skirt the inner edge of the Caribbean Sea; by 
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which means he would keep close to a succession of friendly j)orts, 
wherein the convoy might find refuge in case of need. 

With this plan the French armament put to sea on the 8th of 
April, 1782. The fact being reported inninirtly to Jtodney, l)y noon 
his whole fleets was clear of its anchorage and in pursuit. Tiicn was 
evident the vital importance of Barringtou’s conquest of 8t. Lucia; 
for, had tiie British been at Barbados, the most pro]jal)le alternative, 
the French movement not only would have been longer unknown, 
but pursuit would have started from a hundred miles distant, instead, 
of thirty. If the British had met this disadvantage by cruising bef(U’e 
Martinique, they would liave encountered the difficulty of keeping 
their ships supplied with water and other necessaries, which St. Inrcia, 
afforded. In truth, without in any degree minimisiiig the faults of 
the loser, or the merits of the winner, in the exciting week that fol- 

1 British tlefel iunk*r Admiral Sir George Brydges Eoduey, and line of hatfle on 
April 12th, 17S2. From lists in Bcatson, vi. 324, and Sdioiuhex'g (revised in IMS. 
of II. W. Harvey), iv. 399 ; compared with dispatches and wdth Steel’s ‘ Navy Lists.’ 
— W. L.C. 


SHIPS. 

O 

COMmiNDEIlS. 

SHIPS. 

1 

COMMANDERS. 

Hittial Oak . . 


74 

Capt. Thomas Burnett. 

TtcsolatUm . . . 

74' 

Capt. Lord Rolicrt JdaimerH..!: 

Al'fml - ■ • 


74 

Oapt. William B.iyiie.l- 

I’rotie .... 

54 

!apt. Charleh .Buckner. 

Mmtaqu . . . 


74 

Oapt. George Bowen (1). 

Mermles .... 

74 

lapt. Henry Savage. 

Yarmmith . . 


!4 

Capt. Anthony Ptirroy. 

Aitici'ira .... 

54 

Caiit. Samuel ThompHon. 

Valiant . . • 


74 

Oapt. Samuel Granstou Good- 

Fori tilde, ‘‘ 4(1 . 


'apt. Hugh UloborryChrlHliaii. 




all. 

Enilyntion, 44 . 


Capt. Edward Tyrrel Smith. 




f Bear- Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, Bart. (B). 

Flora, 55(5 . . . 


Capt. Samuel Marshall. 

Barjlmr . . . 


KS 

Coiirert,'' o'Jl . . 


Oapt. Henry Harvey. 




' Capt. .Tohii Knight. 

Alarm, S'i . . 


Capt, CliarluH Cottim. 

Mnnnrah . . . 


74 

Capt. li'riuiei.s Reynolds. 

Andrnmaehe, 32 


(!apt. George Anson Byron. 

lVn7rh/- . . . 


74 

Capt. Sir James Wallace, Kt. 

Blhyl, 28 . . . 


Capt. John Uo<luoy. 

JirUiqwiij; . . 


(54 

Capt. Andrew Sutherland. 

PeqasuK,''^ 2.8 . . 


Capt. John Stanliopo. 

Cmtaiir . . . 


74 

Capt. .Tohn Nieliolsou luglc- 

Alert, U . . . 

Salaiiiander*(t. s.), 


Com. James Vashon. 




field. 



M<tqniHt‘('i)l . . 



Capt. Robert Linzee. 

8. 


Com. Richard Lucas. 

Brinra HV/V'on 


(54 

Capt. George Wilkinson. 

J.h/.w(W .... 

74 

Capt. James Saumaroz. 

Nymphr,’’ '.5(5 



Capt. .Tolm Ford. 

Prudent^ . , . 

(54* 

Oapt. Andrew Barkley. 

Lixard,* 2.S . 



C.apt. Pidmund Bod. 

Fame 

74 

Oapt. Robert Baj'bor. 

Ohaiiijiiioji, 21 

. 


Capt. Thomas West. 

Anson 

(54 

Oapt. William Blair. § 

Zphm* 1(5 . 



Com. John Bourchier. 

Torbay .... 

74 

Capt. John Lewis Giduiu. 

IJrdfarcl . . . 


74 

1 Commnd. Edmund Affleck. 

I Capt. Thomas Grsives (3). 

Pr ince George . . 

US 

Oapt. James Williams, 
('Rear-Adm. Francis Samuel 
Drake (B). 

lOapt. Charles Kuatelibull. 

J jn.r. .... 


74 

Capt. Nicholas Charrington. 

Princesa .... 

7(5 

Jlt'pnlse . . . 


(54 

Capt. Thomas Dumaresq. 



Camda . . . 



Oai>t. Hon. Wm. Cornwallis. 

Conqueror . . . 

74 

Capt. George Balfour. 

tSf. Alhmnt . . 


(54 

(5apt. Chiirles Inglis. 

Nonsuch .... 

(54 

Ciipt. William Truscott. 

Xumui' . . . 


00 

Capt. Robert Paushawe (1). 

Ale ale 

74 

C.apt. Charles Tlumipi.ou. 




j Adm. Sir George Brydges 

Arrogant . . . 

74 

Oapt. Sam, Pitehfnrd Uoruish. 

Fonwidahle . . 


OS 

J Rodney (W). 

Marlborough . . 

74 

Oapt. Taylor Pe.imy. 


1 Capt. Sit Chas.Douglaft (tab) 

Santa Monica,* 3G 


Capt. John Lhw.uu. 




1 Capt. John Symons (2ud). 

Triton, 2,S . . , 


Capt. John M’Laurin. 

Bnke . , . . 


OS 

5 Capt. Alan Gardner, 

Eurydifc, 24 . 


Capt. George Wilson. 

Agamemnon . 


f»T Oapt. Benjamin GaldweU. 

Germaine,* m . 


Com, Goo. Augustus Koppfd. 




L 


Blast (i. s.),* 8 . 


Com. John Aylmer. 


* Tlieso vessels were not in the action, 
t Kiilea on April 9tli. 


$ Mortally wounded on April ]2th. 
§ Killed on April 12th. 
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lowed, the opening sitnation may he said to haye represented on either 
side an acciiniulation of neglects or of successes, which at the moment 
of their occurrence may have seemed individually trivial. De Grasse 
was tremendously handicapped from the outset by the errors of his 
predecessors and of himself. That the British had St. Lucia as their 
outpost wms due not only to Barrington’s diligence, hut also to 
d’ Estaing’s slackness and professional timidity ; and it may he ques- 
tioned whether de Grasse himself had shown a projoer understanding 
of strategic conditions, when he neglected that island in favour of 
Tohago and St. Kitts. Certainly, Hood had feared for it greatly the 
year before. That the convoy was there to embarrass his movements, 
may not have been the fault of the French admiral; but it was 
greatly and entirely his fault that, of the thirty-six ships pursuing 
him, twenty-one represented a force that he could have crushed in 
detail a few ^veeks before, — not to mention the similar failure of 
April, 1T81. 

Large bodies of ships commonly will move less rapidly than small. 
By 2.80 r.M. of the day of starting, Rodney’s look-outs had sighted 
the French licet; and before sundown it could be seen from the 
mastheads of the main body. At 0 next morning, the 9th, the 
eiieniy, Ijoth licet and convoy, was visible from the deck of the Har/leur^ 
the flagship of Hood’s division, then in the van. The French bore 
north-east, distant four h.) twelve miles, and extending from abreast 
of the centre of Dominica northwards towards Guadeloupe. The 
British therefore had gained much during the night, and were now 
off Dominica, to leeward of the enemy’s real*, which was becalmed 
under the laud (1)). Some fourteen or fifteen of the French van, 
having opened out the chaunel between Dominica and Guadeloupe, 
felt afresh ti-adc-wind, against which they were beating; and their 
number was gradually increased as individual ships, utilising the 
catspaws, stole clear of the high land of Dominica (b). Hood’s 
division in like manner, first among the British, got the breeze, and, 
with eight ships, the commander of the van stood north in order of 
battle. To the north-west of him were two French vessels, separated 
from their consorts and threatened to be cut oif(i). These stood 
boldly down a,nd crossed the head of Hood’s column; one passing so 
close to the leading ship, the Alfred^ that the latter had to bear up 
to let her pass. Rodney had hoisted a signal to engage at 6.88 a.m., 
but had hauled it down almost immediately, and Hood would not lire 
without orders. These ships therefore rejoined the main body un- 
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liarmed. At 8.30 tlie French hoisted tlieir colours, and shortly after- 
wards their whole fleet tacked and stood south, opposite to Hood. 

Do Grasse now had recognised that he could not escape action, il 
the convoy kept company. He therefore directed the two filty-guii 
ships, ^.v/icriinent and Sagittaire., to accompany it int(j Guiidelonjx', 
where it arrived safely that day; and he decided that the thad, should 
ply to windward through the channel hetwccn Dominica and 
Guadeloupe, nearly midway in which lies a group of small islands 



called The Saintes, — a name at times given to the l)attlc of A] nil 
12tli. By this course he hoped not only to lead the enemy away 
from the convoy, hut also to throw off pursuit through his sujjerior 
speed, and so to accomplish his mission unharmed. The French 
ships, larger, deeper, and wdtli better lines than their ojiponents, wen^ 
naturally better sailers, and it may be inferred that even coppeiing 
had not entirely overcome this original disadvantage of the British. 

At the very moment of beginning liis new policy, however, a 
subtle temptation assailed de Grasse irresistibly, in the exposed i)osi- 
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tioii of Hood’s column I and lie met it, not Ly a frank and liearty 
acceptance of a great opportunity, lint liy a half-measure. Hood 
tlioroiiglily crushed, tlie British fleet became hoi)elessly inferior to 
the French ; Hood damaged, and it became somewhat inferior : pos- 
sibly it would be deterred from further pursuit. Do Grasse decided 
for this second course, and ordered lialf Ids fleet to attack. This 
operation was carried out under the orders of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, the second in command. The ships engaged in it bore 



down from the windward, attacked Hood’s rear ships, stood along on 
the weather side of his column at long range, and, having passed 
ahead, tacked in succession and formed again in tlio rear, whence 
they repeated the same maiiauivre (Position I.). Thus a procession 
of hftcen ships kept passing by eight, describing a continuous curve 
of elliptical form. Tliey were able to do this because Hood was 
condemned to a low speed, lest he should draw too far aw^ay from the 
British centre (a) and rear (c), still becalmed under Dominica. The 
French, having choice of distance, kept at long gunshot, l)ecause they 
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Avere deficient in carronades, of Avliich the British had many. These 
gnus, of short range hut large calibre, Avere thus rendered useless. 
Could they have come into play, the French rigging a,nd sails Avould 
have suffered severely. This first engagement lasted, hy Hood’s log, 
from 0.48 to 10.25 a.m. It AA-as resumed in stronger fore(3 at 14 
minutes past noon, and continued till 1.45 p.m. (Position II,), Avhen 
firing ceased for that day; Rodney hauling doAvn the signal for Ijattle 



MEDAL eOMMEMOUATn'E OE UUDKEY’s VICTOUY, AI’llIL 12X11, 17^2. 

{Fruiii an original Jclndlii Irnt lig Capf. IL S'. II. I’rhice Louis of IJalti’uhi'rg, A’, .V.) 

at 2. BetAveen the tAvo affairs, Avliich wore identical in goiuiral 
character. Hood’s column Avas reinforced, and groat paid: of the 
British centre also got into action Avith some of the French main 
body, though at long range only. “Except the two roar ships,” 
wrote Rodney to Hood that night, “the others fired at such a disiaiice 
that I returned none.” 

The injuries to the British ships engaged Avore not such as to com- 
pel them to leaA'’e the fleet. The Iloi/ctl CfU; lost her main topmast, 
and that of the Warrior fell two days later, not improbably from 
Avounds; hut in these was nothing that the ready hands of seamen 
could not repair so as to continue the chase. Rodney therof(jro con- 
tented himself Avitli reversing the order, putting Hood in the roar, 
Avherehy he Avas able to refit, and yet folloAV fast enough not to l)e out 
of supporting distance. One of the French ships, the GcUoii., 04, Avas 
so injured that de Grasse detached her into Guadeloupe. It must be 
remembered that a crippled ship in a chased fleet not only embar- 
rasses movement, Imt may compromise the Avholo body, if the hitter 
delay to protect it; Avhereas the chaser keeps between his lame birds 
and the enemy. 

During the night of the 9th the British lay-to for repairs. The 
next morning they resumed the pursuit, turning to AvindAvard after 
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the enemy, hut upon the whole losing throughout the 10th and the 
11th. At daylight of the lOtli the French, hy the logs of Hood and 
Cornwallis, were “from four to five leagues distant,” “just in sight 
from the deck.” During that night, however, tlie Z(di\ 74, had 
collided with the Jason, 04; and the latter was injured so far as to 
1)6 compelled to follow the Onton into Guadeloupe. At sunset of 
that day Rodney signalled a general chase to windward, the effect of 
which was to enable each ship to do her best according to her cap- 
tain’s judgment during the dark hours. Nevertheless, on the morn- 
ing of the lltb the French seem again to have gained; for Hood, 
who, it will be rememhered, was now in the rear, notes that at 
10 A.M. bventy-two French sail (not all the fleet) could ho counted 
from, the 'inasthcad ; Cornwallis, further to windward, could count 
thirty-three. Troude, a French authority, says that at that time 
neaj’ly all the French had douhled The Saintes, and it loolvcd as 
though de Grasse might succeed in throwing off his pursuer. Un- 
luckily, two ships, the Mujjnanim.c, 74, and the Zelc, 74, the latter 
of which had lost her main topmast, were several miles to leeward 
of the French main body. It was iieces.sary to delay, or to drop 
those vessels. Again, trivial circumstances coiispired to finther a 
great disaster, and de Grasse bore {lown to cover the crii)pled ships; 
losing so much of his liard-won ground, and entailing a further mis- 
fortune that night. Rodney hung doggedly on, relying on the 
chapter of accidents, as one who knows that all things come to him 
who endures. To he sure, there was not much else he could do; 
yet he deserves credit for unremitting industry and pluck. During 
the aCiernooii, the signals noted in the logs. — to call in all cruisers 
and for the fleet to close — attest mutely the movement of de Grasse 
ill hearing down. 

During the night, at 2 a.m. of April 12th, the Zrle and do 
Grasse’s flagship, the Villc dc Paris, 110, crossing on opposite tacks, 
came into collision. Tiie fmaner lost both foremast and bowsprit. It 
has been stated hy John Paul Jones, who served on hoard the French 
fleet a few months later, that this accident was due to the doflciciicy 
of watch -officers in the Frcnchnavy; the deck of the ZiUe Ixnng in 
charge of a young ensign, insteail of an experienced lieutenant. It 
was necessary to rid the fleet of the ZcHi; at once, or an action could 
not be avoitled; so a frigate was summoned to tow her, and the two 
wore left to make their way to Guadeloupe, while the others resumed 
the beat to udndwai’d. At 6 a.m. she and the frigate were again 
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under way, steering for Guadeloiixie, to tlie north-west, and making 
from five to six miles an hour (a); hut in the interval they had been 
nearly motionless, and consequently when day broke at 5.00 they 
W'ere only two leagues from the Barfieui^ which, still flagship of the 
British reai‘, was tJien standing south on the port tack. Tlie bod}’’ 
of the Freiicli was at about the same distance as on the 
evening, — ten to ftfteeii miles, — lait the Villc dc. Paris not more 
than eight (A). Just before 0 a.m. Rodney signalled Hood, who was 



nearest, to chase the ZM (a) ; and four of the rearmost ships of the 
line w^ere detached for that purpose (b). De Grasse, seeing this, 
signalled his vessels at G a.m. to close the flagship, nuikhig all sail; 
and he himself bore down (c) on the port tack, but running free, to 
frighten away Rodney’s chasers. The British Admiral kept them 
out until 7 o’clock, by which time de Grasse wais fairly committed to 
his false step. All cruisers w'ere then called in, and the line was 
{dosed to one calde. Within an hour were heard the opening guns of 
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the great battle, since known by the names of tlie 12tli of April, or 
of The Saintes, and, in the French na^'jg of Dominica. 

The British appear to have been standing' to the south on the port 
tack at daylight; but, soon after sending out the chasers, liodney 
liad ordered biie line of bearing (from ship to ship) to be north- 
iiortJi-east to south-south-west, evidently in preparation for a close- 
hauled line of ])attle on the starboard tack, heading northerly, to an 



east wind. Somewhat unusually, the wind that morning held at 
south-east for some time, enabling the British to lie u^j as high as 
east-north-east on the staihoard tack, on which they were idien the 
l)attle joined; and this circumstance doubtless led to the annulling 
of the signal for the line of bearing, half an hour after it was made, 
and the substitution for it of the line of battle ahead at one cable, 
ft is to be inferred that Ilodncy’s first ];)urpose was to tack together, 
thus restoring Hood to the van, his natural station; Imt the accident 
of the wind holding to the southward placed tlie actual van — regu- 
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liirlv the roar — most to windward, and remlored it expedient to tack 
ill siiecessioii, preserving to the full the opportunity which chance had 
extended for reaching the eneinv. In the engagement, therefore, 
flood eoiiiniainletl in the rear, and Rear-Admiral Drake in the yaii. 
The wind with the French seems to have been more to the eastward 
than with tiie British, — nut an unusual cireinnstancc in the neigh- 
bourhood of land. 



As Rodney, notwithstanding his haste, had formed line from time 
to time during the past three days, his fleet was now in 'good order, 
and Ids signals were chiefly conflned to keeping it closed. TJie 
I’rench, on the other hand, were greatly seuttered when their coni- 
mamler-in-chief, in an impulse of hasty, un])alanced judgment, 
ahandoned his previous cautions policy and Imi-ried them into action. 
Some of them were over ten miles to windward of the flagship. 
Though they crowded sail to rejoin her, there wus not time enough 
for all to take their stations properly, between daylight and 8 v.M., 
when the firing began. “■ Onr lino of battle was formed under the 
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fire of musketry,”^ wrote the Marquis de YaiidreuiL" the seeoiifl in 
command, who, heing in the rear of the fleet on this occasion, and 
consequently among the last to be engaged, had excellent opportimity 
for observation, the beginning it was in de Grasse's power to 
postpone action, until the order should be formed, by holding bis 
wind under short canvas ; while the mere sight of his vessels hurry- 
ing down for action would have compelled Rodney to call in the 
ships chasing the whose rescue was the sole motive of the 



French maiiffiuvre. Instead of tins, the flagship kept off the wind ; 
which precipitated the collision, while at the same time delaying the 
preparations needed to sustain it. To this de Grasse added another 
fault by forming on the port tack, the contrary to that on which the 
British were, and standing towards Dominica. The effect of this 
was to bring his ships into the calms and baffling winds which cling 
to the shore-line, thus depriving them of their power of mancjeuvre. 

Probably not over one or two InimlrecI yards. 

2 His brother, Ibe Comte de Vaudreiiil, was also with the fleet, as chef d’escadre, 
in. the Sceptre, 74. 
von. III. — 34 
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His object prol^ably ^Yas to confine tlie engagement to a mere pass-ljy 
on opposite tacks, in’- which in all previous instances the French had 
thwarted the <lecisive action that Itodney sought. Xevertheless, the 
blunder was evident at once to Freiicli eyes. “What evil genius has 
inspired tlie admiral?'’ exclaimed dn Pavilion, Vandreuil's flag- 
captain, wlio was esteemed one of the best tacticians in France, and 
who fell in the Ijattle. 

As the two lines drew near to one another, standing, the one south, 
and tla; otlnn- east-north-cast, the wind sliifted back to the east- 
ward, allowing tlie French to head higher, to south-south-east, and 
knocking tlie British oil* to north-north-cast (B). Tlie head of the 
Ifreiieii column thus passed out of gunshot, across the bows of 
Rodney's leading vessel, the Marlhorviujli^ which came within range 
when alireast of the eighth ship. The first shots wmre fired by the 
IlruL-c, 74, ninth in the French line, at 8 a.m. The British captain 
then put Ills hclin up and ran slowly along, north-north-west, under 
the lee of the French, towards their rear. The rest of the fleet 
followed in his wake. The battle thus assumed the form of passing 
in opposite directions on parallel lines; except tliat the French ships, 
as they successively cleared the point where tlie British eolumn 
struck their line, would draw out of fire, their coiu'se diverging 
thenceforth frean that of the British approacli. The effect of tliis 
would he that the British rear, when it reached that point, would he 
fresh, and with that advantage encounter the French rear, which had 
received uh’eady the fire of the British van and centre. To oliviate 
this, hy hriiigiiig his own van into action, de Grasse signalled the 
van ships to lead south-south-west, parallel with the British north- 
north-east (11, a). The engagement thus hecanie general all along the 
lines; hut it is probable that the Frencli van wms never well formed. 
Its commander, at all events, readied bis post after the commander 
of the rear did liis.^ 

At five luinutes past eight, Ptodney made a general signal for 
elo.se action, followed immediately hy another for the leading ships to 
head one point to starboard — towards the enemy — wliicli indicates 
that he wa.s not satisfied with the distance first taken hy the 3Iarl- 
bomifjh. The FormulaUe^ his flagship, eighteenth in the column, 
began to fire at 8.23;- but the BaTjicu'i\ Hood's flagsliip, ■which wais 

1 The p<-siU.in, in tlio Frencli order, of the ships taken in the battle, is shown by 
the crosses in Fi.^^nres JB, C, D. 

2 Canuda’s Lvg, 8.15 ; reduced to Hood’s times, which are generally followed. 
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tliii-tv-lirst, not till 0.25. This diflt-renr-e hi time ih tu I;.- ni-vifimi'ju 
for eliietiy by the light airs near Doinhiiea, coiiti-asted witii ili.* iVt-sh 
trades in the open cliamiel to the northward, which the leudiiig 
British vessels felt before their rear. De Grasse now, tf»o late, loul 
realised the disastrous effect which this would have upon his 
Jf he escaped all else, his ships, baffled liy calms and catspaw^ while 
the British had a breeze, mnst lose the weather-gagi*, and tviih it 
the hope of evading pursuit, liitherto his eljief preoccupation. Twice 
lie signulh'd to wear, — lirst, all togetljer. then in succession, — hut, 
although the signals were seen, they could not he oheyed with the 
enemy close under the lee. '■‘The French Heet,*’ comments Ohevuliev 
justly, "‘■had freedom of nioveineiit no longer. A fleet cannot wear 
with an enemy's fleet within musket-range to leeward." 

The movement therefore continued a,s deserihed, the opposi!ig 
ships slowly ‘‘sliding by" each other until about when the 

wind suddenly shifted to south-east again. The necessity of keeping 
the sails full forced the hows of each French vessel towards the 
enemy, destroying the order in column, and throwing the fleet into 
ik'Ju'lon^ or, as the phrase then was, into how and (quarter line(C). 
The British, on the contrary, were free either to hold their course or 
to head towards the enemy. Rodney’s flagship (0, a) luifed, and 
led through the Freucli line just astern of the Glormu\ 74, M'hich 
was the nineteenth in their order. She was followed hy five ships; 
and her next ahead also, the BilI’c (d), seeing lier chief's movemetit, 
imitated it, lireaking through the line astern c»f the twenty-third 
French. The Gloricikv^ on the starhuard hand of Rodney's little 
coliiinii, received its successive broadsides. Her main and mizzen 
masts went overboard at 9.28, when the Cauada, tliird astern of 
the FurmidnUc, had just passed her; and a few moments later her 
foremast and bowsx3rit fell. At 9.83 the Oanada was to windward 
of the French line. The Forniidahla was using both broadsides us 
she Ijroke through the enemy’s order. On her port hand, ])Gtw(M;*n 
her and the JDulcc^ were four French sliips huddled togetlier (e), one 
of which had paid off the wrong’ way ; that is, after the shift of wind 
took her aback, her sails had filled on the opposite tack from that of 
the rest of her fleet. ^ These four, receiving the repeated broadside.s, 
at close quarters, of the Furniidalle, DvJ:e^ and Namut^ and having 
undergone besides the fire of the British van, w’ere very severely 
mauled. While these things were hap>pening, the Bedford^ the sixth 
1 This mishap occurred to three French vessels. 
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astern of tlie Formidable^ perliax)s unable to see her next ahead in the 
smoke, had luffed independently (b), and was followed by the twelve 
rearmost British shijjs, wliom she led tliroiigh the French order astern 
of the Ce.<sc(/\ 74, twelfth from the van. This ship and her next 
ahead, the Hector., 74, suffered as did the Gloriciu. The Ba.rfleur., 
which was in the centre of this column of thirteen, opened fire at 
9.25. At 10.45 she “ceased firing, having jiassed the enemy’s van 
ships;” that is, she was well on the weather side of the French fleet. 
Some of the rearmost of Hood’s division, however, were still engaged 
at noon; Imt i>robabiy all -were then to windward of the enemy. 

The British slii^js ahead of the Duke., the van and part of the 
centre, in all sixteen sail, had continued to stand to the northward. 
At the time Rodney broke the line, several of them must have passed 
beyond the French rear, and out of action. One, the America., the 
twelfth from the van, wore without signals, to xjursue the enemy, and 
her example was followed at once by the ship next ahead, the Bussell. 
No signal following, the America again wore and followed her leaders, 
but the BifUsscll continued as she was, now to windward of the French ; 
by which she was able to take a cousx>icuous share in the closing 
scenes. xVt 11.33 Rodney signalled the van to tack, but the delay of 
an hour or more had given the Bussell a start towards the enemy 
which could not be overcome. 

The effect of these several occurrences had been to transfer the 
weather-gage, the position for attack, to the British from the French, 
and to divide the latter also into three grouj)S, widely separated and 
disordered (D). In the centre was the flagship Ville de Baris with 
five ships (c). To windward of her, and two miles distant, was the 
van, of some dozen vessels (v). The rear was four miles away to 
leeward (r). To restore the order, and to connect the fleet again, it 
was decided to re-fonn on the leewardmost shix)s ; and several signals 
to this effect were made Iw de Grasse. They received but imperfect 
execution. The manageable vessels succeeded easily enough in run- 
ning befoi'e the wind to leeward, but, when there, exactitude of posi- 
tion and of movement was unattainable to shixDS in various degrees 
of disability, with light and baffling side airs. The French -were 
never again in order after the wind shifted and the line wms broken ; 
but the movement to leervard left the dismasted Oloricua\ Hector., 
and Gesar., motionless between the hostile lines. 

It has been remarked, disxmragingly, that the British fleet also wus 
divided into three by the mancBuvre of breaking the line. This is 
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true; Isiit the advantage remained with it ineoiite.stuhly, in two 
respects. Bv favour of the wind, each of the thiue gj'cmps had In'Cii 
able to maintain its general formation in line or eolunin, instead ctf 
being thrown entirely out, as the French were; and passing tlnis in 
column along tlie Glo/'kiirc, £[cdo)\ and Chcu\ they wrought upon 
these three ships a concentration of injury which had no parallel 
among the British vessels. The F rench in fact liad lost three .siii})s, 
as well as the wind. To these certain disadvantages is probably to 
be added a demoralisation among the French crews, from the much 
heavier losses resultant upon the British practice of firing at the hull. 
An officer present in the action told Sir John Rossi afterwards that 
the French fired very high throughout; and he cited in illustration 
that the three trucks ^ of the Prlncesa were shot away. Sir Gilbert 
Blane, who, though Physician to the Fleet, obtained permission to 
he on deck throughout the action, wrote ten days after it, “I can 
aver from my own observation that the French fire slackens as we 
approach, and is totally silent when we are close alongside.” It is 
needless to say that a marked superiority of fire wdll silence that of 
the bravest enemy ; and the practice of aiming at the spars and sails, 
how'ever suited for frustrating an approach, substantially conceded 
that superiority upon which the issue of decisive battle depends. As 
illustrative of this result, the British loss will Ije stated here. It was 
but 243 killed and 816 wounded^ in a fleet of thirty-six sail. The 
highest in any one ship w’^as that of the Didce^ 73 killed and wounded. 
No certain account, or even ver}^ probable estimate, of the French 
loss has ever been given. None is cited by French authorities. »Sii‘ 
Gilbert Blane, wdio was favourably placed for information, reckoned 
that of the Villc ile Paris alone to be 300. There being 5,400 troops 
distrilmted among the vessels of the fleet, the casualties would he 
proportionately more numei’ous; but, even allowing for this, there 
can he no doubt that the loss of the French, to use Chevalier’s w’ords, 
“ was certainly much more considerable ” than that reported by the 
British. Six post-captains^ out of thirty were killed, against two® 
British out of thirty-six. 

^ Ross: ‘Life of Suuraarez.’ 

^ Circular pieces of wood which cap the top of the masts. 

3 Beatsoii, vi. 324, 325. Beatson’s additions are slightly incorrect. 

^ Captain de La Clocheterie, of the HercuU ; Captain de Saint-Cesaire, of the 
Sfortlmmherland; Captain de La Vicomte, of the Hector; Captain Bernard de Marigny, 
■of the Gesar ; Captain Comte d’Esears, of the Glorieiix; and Captain du Pavilion, of 
the Ti'iomplimii. Rapport du Marr^uis de Vandreuil. — W. L. 0. 

Ca]aain William Blair, of the Anson ; and Captain Lord Robert Manners, — 
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Eofine}' did not make adequate use of tlie great opportunity, 
wiiich accident rather than design had given him at noon of April 
12th. He did allow a certain liljerty of manoeuvre, by discontinuing 
the order fur the line of battle; but the signal for close action, hoisted 
at 1 P.M., was hauled down a half-hour later. Hood, who realised the 
conditions plainly visible, as well as the reasonable inferences there- 
from, wished the order given for a general chase, which would have 
applied the spur of emulation to every captain present, without sur- 
rendering the hold that particular signals afford upon indiscreet 
movements. He bitterl}’ censured the Admiral's failure to issue this 
command. Had it been done, he said : — 

I am very coiitideut we should have had twenty sail of the enemy’s 
before dark. Instead of that, he pursued only under Ids topsails (sometimes Ids 
foresail was set and at others his niizzen topsail aback) the greatest part of the 
afternoon, though the fining enemy hud all the sail set their very shattered state 
would allow.” 

To make signal for a general chase was beyond the competence of 
a junior admiral ; hut Hood did what he could, by repeated signals to 
individual ships of his own division to make more sail, by setting all 
he could on the Barfleur, and l)y getting out his boats to tow her 
head round. Sir Gilbert Blane unintentionally gives a similar 
impression of laxity. 

“ After cutting the French line, the action during the rest of the day was par- 
tial and desultory, the enemy never lieiiig able to form, and several of the [our] 
ships being obliged to lie by and repair then- damages. As the signal for the line 
was now hauled down, every shiji annoyed the enemy as their respective comman- 
ders judged best.’’ 

For this indolent abandonment of the captains to their own devices, 
the correctest remedy was, as Hood indicated, the order for a general 
chase, supplemented hj' a watchful supervision, which should check 
the over-rash and stimulate the over-cautious. If Hood’s account of 
the sail carried by Rodney be correct, the Commander-in-Chief did 
not even set the best example. In this languid pursuit, the three 
crippled French ships Avere overhauled, and of course had to strike ; 
and a fourth, the Anient^ 64, was taken, owing to her indifferent 
sailing. Towards sunset the flagship Ville de Paris, 110,^ the finest 
ship of war afloat, having been valiantly defended against a host of 

who, though mortally wounded, survived for some days, — of the Resohition. But 
Captain William Bayne, of the Alfreil, had fallen in the action of April 9th. 

^ She is thus rated in the British Navy Lists published between the time of her 
capture and the receipt of news of her loss ; but she seems to have carried 120 guns. 
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enemies tlirougiiont great part uf tlie at'ternnuin and having ex[ti‘iuh-t( 
all her ammunition, liuiiled down Inn- CMtlntirs. Tlie tv. i‘ British 
vessels then immediately engaged with her were the and the 

Barfi€iii\ Hood's flagship, to the latter of wliieh she hinnally .sur- 
rendered; the exact moment, noted in Hood's Joiirnid, Ijeirig 
6.29 P.M. 

At 6.45 Rodney made the signal for the fleet to hring-to (form 
line and sto])) on the port tack, and lie remained lying-to during the 
night, wliile the French eoiitiimed to retreat iin<h;r tlie orders of tlie 
Hurguis de Vaudreuil, who hy de Grassehs capture had hc'cmne com- 
mander-in-chief. For this easy-going deliberation also Hood had 
sti-ong words of condemnation. 

” tVliy he wlioiild bring the fleet to because the T7//t; de Panx was taken, I can- 
not reconcile. He did not pursue under ea.sy sail, so us ncvfr to have lost sight of 
the enemy in the night, wdiich would clearly and mu.st undoubteilly have enabled 
him to have taken almost every ship the next day. . . . Hud 1 had tlie honour of 
commandiug- his Majesty’s noble fleet on the 12th, I may, without ruucli iumuta- 
tioii of vanitjy say the flag of Eug'lund should now have graced the sterns of 
upwards of twenty sail of the enemy’s ships of the line.” 

Such criticisms hy those not responsilde are to he received gen- 
erally with caution; but Flood was, in tiiongiit and in deed, a man 
so much above the common that these cannot he di.smissed lightly. 
His opinion is known to liave been shared by Sir Cliaiies Douglas, 
Rodney’s Captain of the Fleet; ^ and their conclusion is supported hy 
the inferences to be drawn from Rodney’s own a.s.sumptioiis as to the 
condition of the French, contrasted with the known facts. Tlic 
enemy, he wrote, in assigning his reasons for not piirsniiig, “went 
off in a dose connected hod^,“ and might have defeated, liy rotation, 
the ships that had come up with them.” “The enemy who went ojt' 
in a hodij of tiventij-siw sM^is of the linef might, ])y ordering tw’o or 
three of their best sailing ships or frigates to have shown lights at 
times, and by changing their course, have induced the British fleet 
to have followed them, while the main of their fleet, hy hiding their 
lights, might have hauled their wind, and have been fur to windward 
hj" daylight, and intercepted the captured ships, and the most crippled 
ships of the English;” and he adds that the Windward Islands even 
might have been endangered. That such action was in a remote 
degree possible to a well-conditioned fleet may he guardedly con- 

^ See'letter of Sir Howarfl Douglas, .son to Sir Charles ; ‘ TJnited Service Journal,’' 
1834, Part II., p. 97. 

^ Author’s italics ; Mundy : ‘ Life of Rodney,’ ii. 248. 
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€eded5 but it was wildly improbable to a fleet staggering under such 
a blow as tlie day bad seen, which had changed its coinmaiider just 
as dark came on, and was widely scattered and disordered up to the 
moment when signals by flags Ijeeame invisible. 

The facts, however, were utterly at variance with these ingenious 
suppositions. Instead of l)eiiig connected, as Rodney represents, de 
Vaudreuil had with him next morning but ten shijis; and no others 
during the whole of the 13th. He made sail for Cap Francois, and 
was joined on the way by five more, so that at no time were there 
upwards of fifteen ^ French ships of the line together, prior to his 
arrival at that port on April 25th. He there found four others of 
tlio fleet. The tale of twenty-five survivors, from the thirty engaged 
on April 12th, was completed hy six which had gone to Curasao, and 
which did not rejoin until May. So much for the close connected 
body of the French. It is clear, therefore, that Rodney’s reasons 
illustrate the frame of mind against which Napoleon used to caution 
his generals as “ making to themselves a jpicture ” of possibilities ; and 
that his conclusion at best was based upon the ruinous idea, which a' 
vivid imagination or slothful temper is prone to present to itself, that 
■war may be made decisive without riimiing risks. That Jamaica even 
■was saved was not due to this line, hut indecisive action, but to the 
hesitation of the allies. When de Vaudreuil reached Cap Francois, 
he found there the French convoy safely arrived from Guadeloupe, 
and also a body of fifteen Spanish ships of the line. The troops 
available for the descent upon Jamaica were from fifteen to twenty 
thousand. Well might Hood write: “Had Sir George Rodney’s 
judgment, after the enemy had been so totally put to flight, borne any 
proportion to the high courage, zeal and exertion, so very manifestly 
sho^wn hy every captain, all difficulty would now'^ have been at an 
end. We might have done just as wm pleased, instead of being at 
this hour upon the defensive.” 

The allies, however, though superior in numbers, did not venture 
to as.siime the offensive. After the battle, Rodney remained near 
Guadeloupe until the 17th of April, refitting, and searching the 
neighhoiiring islands, in case the French fleet might have entered 
some one of them. For most of tins time the British were becalmed, 
but Hood remarks that there had been wind enough to get twenty 
leagues to the westward; and there more wind probably would have 

1 Troude. Ciievaliei* says sixteen, differing with Tronde as to the whereabouts 
•of the Brave. 
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been found. On the ITtii Hood was detached in pnrsiiii with U.-n 
of the line ; and a day or two later liodney himself started for Januiieii. 
Left to his own discretion. Hood pushed for the iMoiui ^a^sa;^'c^ 
between Puerto Eico and Santo Domingo, carrying studdiiig-sails 
below^ and aloft in his haste. At daybreak of the 19th he sighted the 
west end of Puerto Rico ; and soon afteiwards a small French srpiad- 
ron was seen. A general chase resulted in the capture of the Jitsoa 
and Ocitoii^ sixty-fours, which had parted from their fleet before the 
battle and were on their way to Cap Francois. A frigate, the 
Aio/iahle, 32, and a sloop, the C'rre.s, 18, also were taken. In report- 
ing this affair to Rodney, Hood got a thrust into his superior. ‘•'It 
is a very mortifying circumstance to relate to you, Sir, that the 
French fleet which you put to flight on the 12th went through the 
Mona Channel on the 18th, only the day before I was in it.” A 
further proof of the utility of pursuit, here hinted at, is to ]»e found 
in the fact that Rodney, starting six days later than de Vaudreuil, 
reached Jamaica April 28th, only three days after the French got 
into Cap Franqois. He had therefore gained three days in a fort- 
night’s run. What might not have been done by an untiring chase ! 
But a remark recorded by Hood summed up the frame of mind which 
dominated Rodney: “I lamented to Sir George on the 13th that . . . 
he did not continue to pursue so as to keep sight of the enemy all 
night, to which he only answered, ‘ Come, we have done very hand- 
somely as it is. ’ ” 

Rodney stayed at Jamaica until the 10th of July, when Admiral 
Hugh Pigot arrived from England to supersede him. This change 
was consequent upon the fall of Lord North’s ministry, in the 
previous March, and had been decided before the news of the victory 
could reach England. Rodney sailed for home from Port Royal on 
the 22nd of July; and with his departure the war in the West Indies 
and North America maj" be said to have ended. Pigot started almost 
immediately for New York, and remained in North American waters 
until the end of October, when he returned to Barbados, first having 
detached Hood with thirteen ships of the line from the main fleet, to 
cruise off Cap Frangois. It is of interest to note that at this time 
Hood took with him from New York the frigate Alhemarle, 28, then 
commanded by Nelson, who had been serving on the North American 
station. These various movements were dictated by those of the 
enemy, either actually made or supposed to be in coiitemidation; for 
it was an inevitable i)art of the ill-effects of Rodney’s most imperfect 
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success, that the British fleet was thenceforth on the defensive purely, 
with all the perijlexities of him who Avaits upon the initiative of an 
opponent. INothing came of them all, however, for the war now 
Avas but lingering in its death stupor. The defeat of de Grasse, 
partial though it Avas; the abandonment of the enterprise upon 
Jamaica; the failure of the attack upon Gibraltar; and the success 
of lIoAve in re -victualling that fortress, — ■ these had taken all heart 
out of the French and Spaniards; Avhile the numerical superiority of 
the allies, inefficiently though it had been used heretofore, Aveighed 
heavily upon the imagination of the British Government, Avhicli noAV 
had a1_)aiidoned all hope of subduing its American Colonies. Upon 
the conclusion of peace, in 1783, Bigot and Blood returned to Eng- 
land, leaving the LeeAvard Islands’ Station under the command of 
Hear- Admiral Sir Richard Hughes, Bart., (2)^ an officer remembered 
by history only through Nelson’s refusing to obey his orders not tO' 
enforce the NaAdgation Acts, in 1785. 

The change in the Ministry, besides occasioning the recall of 
Rodney, drcAA- Lord BIoAA’'e out of his long retirement, to command the 
Channel Fleet. He hoisted his flag on the 20th of April, 1782, on 
board the Victor}/, 100. OAving to the A'arious directions in Avhich. 
the efforts of Great Britain had to ]je made, either to defend her OAvn 
interests or to crush the movements of the many enemies now com- 
bined against her, the operations of the fleet were for some months 
carried on by detached squadrons, — in the North Sea, in the Bay of 
Biscay, and at the entrance of the Channel; HoAve having under 
him several distinguished subordinates, at the head of Avhom, in 
professional reputation, AA^ere Vice-Admiral the Hon. Samuel Bar- 
rington and Rear-Admiral Richard Kempenfelt. In the North Sea, 
the Dutch AA'-ere kept in their ports ; and a convoy of near 400 mer- 
chant ships from the Baltic reached England unmolested. In the 
Bay of Biscjiy, Barrington, having Avith him twelve of the line, dis- 
covered and chased a convoy laden Avith stores for the fleet in the 
East Indies. One of the .ships of the line accompanying it, the 
Perjase, 74, surrendered, after a night action of three hours with 
the Poudroyant, 80, Captain John Jervis, ^ afterwards Earl St. 

^ feoii of Captain Sir Richard Huirhes, Bart. (1), who was for many years Com- 
missioner at Portsmouth, and who died in 1782. The younger officer died a full 
Admiral in 1812. 

^ ho was made a K. B. for this .service. 
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Vincent. Of nineteen transports, tliirteen, one of wliieli, the Aciioit- 
naire^ was a h4-g’mi ship armed were taken: a ^'eighty 1 ilow 

to the great Suffren, wln>se chief difficulty in India was inadecj^nate 
material of war, and especially of spars, of which the Adunvnaivc 
carried an outfit for four ships of the line. After Earriagton's 
return, Keinpenfeit made a similar hut uneventful cruise of a month 
in the Bay. 

Howe himself went first to the North Sea in the month of Alay. 
Having there held the Dutch in check during a critical moment, 
he was directed next to go to the entrance of the Channel, leaving 
only a division in the Downs. Information had been received that 
an allied fleet of thirty-two ships of the line, live only of which were 
French, had sailed from Cadiz early in June, to cruise between 
Ushant and Scilly. It was expected that they would be joined tJiere 
by a rei^iforcement from Brest, and by the Dutch squadron in the 
Texel, making a total of al)out fiftj- of the line, under the command 
of the Spanish Admiral, Don Luis de Cordova. The Dutch did not 
appear, owing probably to Howe’s demonstration before their ports ; 
but eight ships from Brest raised the allied fleet to forty. To oppose 
these Howe sailed on the 2nd of July with twenty-two sail, of which 
eight ^vere three-deckers. Before his return, on the 7th of August, 
he was joined by eight others ; mostly, however, sixty-fours. With 
this inferiority of numbers the British Admiral could expect only to 
act on the defensive, unless some specially favourable opportunity 
should offer. The matter of most immediate concern was the arrival 
of the Jamaica convoy, then daily expected; •with which, it may he 
mentioned, de Grasse also was returning to England, a prisoner of 
war on Imard the Smicltvioh. 

On its voyage north, the combined fleet captured on June 25th 
eighteen ships of a British convoy )>ouud for Canada. A ferv days 
later it was fixed in the chojps of the Channel, covering the ground 
from Ushant to Scilly. On the evening of July 7tli it was sighted 
off Scilly by Howe, who then had with him twenty-five sail. The 
allies prepared for action; but the British Admiral, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the neighhoiiring coasts, either in liis own 
person or in some of his officers, led the fleet by night through the 
passage l^etweeii Scilly and Land’s End. On the following morning 
he was no more to be seen, and the enem^'-, ignorant of the manner 


1 That is, with a great jiart of her guns dismomitecl, and below as cargo. 
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of liis eyasioii, was tlirowu wliolly off liis track- ^ A strong gale of 
wind afterwards forcing tlie allies to the southward, Ijoth convoy and 
fleet slipped h}’ successfully, and again reached England. 

Howe was ordered now to prepare to throw reinforcements and 
supplies into Gibraltar, which had not received relief since Darby’s 
visit, in April, 1T81. For this urgent and critical service it was 
determined to concentrate the whole Channel Fleet at Spithead, 
where also the transports and supply-ships were directed to rendez- 
vous. It was while thus assembling for the relief of Gibraltar that 
there occurred the celebrated incident of the Iloyal George^ a 100-gun 
.ship, while being heeled for under-water repairs, oversetting and 
.sinking at her anchors, carrjdng down with her Eear-Admiral 
Kempeiifelt and about 900 souls, including many women and chil- 
dren. This was on the 29th of August, 1782. On the 11th of 
September the expedition started, 183 sail in all; thirty-four being 
.ships of the line, with a dozen smaller cruisers, the rest unarmed 
vessels. Of the latter, 31 were de.stined for Gibraltar, the remainder 
being trading ships for different parts of the world. Witli so exten- 
sive a charge, the danger to which had been emphasised by numerous 
captures from convoys during the war, Howe’s progress was slow. 
It is told that shortlj- before reaching Cape Finisterre, but after a 
violent gale of wind, the full tally of 183 sail was counted. After 
passing Finisterre, the several “trades” probably parted from the 
grand fleet. 

On the 8th of October, off Cape St. Vincent, a frigate, the 
Zatona^ 88, was sent ahead for information. It was known that a 
great combined force of shijjs of war lay in Algeciras Bay, — opposite 
Gibraltar, — and that aii attack upon the works was in contempla- 
tion; but much might have hai)])ened meantime. Much, in fact, 
had happened. A violent gale of wind on the 10th of September 
bad driven some of the allied fleet from their moorings, one vessel, 
the San Migncl, 72, being forced under the batteries of Gibraltar, 
where she had to surrender; but there still remained the formidable 
number of 48 ships of the line, anchored only four miles from the point 
which the relief ships must reach. This was the problem which 
Howe had to solve. More important still, though of less bearing 

^ Cbevalier, following La Motte-Pic<iuet s report, ascribes Howe’s escape to greatei' 
-'.peeil. (‘Mar. Fran, eu 1778’: p. ,33.0.) It must be noted that Howe’s object wa.s 
not merely to G.scape, np C'haimel, by better .^sailing, but to get to the westward, fast 
tliG allies, a feat impracticable save by a stratagem such as is mentioned. 
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upon liis mission, was the cheering news hroug’ht hy the frigate., 
when she rejoined on the lOtli, that the long-intended attack had 
been made on the 13tli of September, and had been repelled gloriously 
and decisively. The heavily protected Spanish floating batteries, 
from which success had been expected confidently, one and all had 
been set on fire and destroyed. If Howe could introduce his suc- 
cours, the fortress was saved. 

The admiral at once summoned Ids subordinate officers, gave 
them full and particular instructions for the momentous undertaking,, 
and issued at the same time, to the masters of the supply-shixjs, 
precise information as to local conditions of wind and currents at 
Gibraltar, to enable them more surely to reach their anchorage. On 
the 11th of October, being now close to its destination, the fleet 
bore up for the Straits, which it entered at noon with a fair westerly 
wind. The convoy went first, — sailing before the wind it was thus 
to leeward of the fleet, in a position to be defended, — and the ships 
of war followed at some distance in three divisions, one of which was 
led by Howe himself. At 6 p.m. the supply-shixjs were off the 
month of the Bay, with a wind fair for the mole; but, through 
neglect of the instructions given, all hut four missed the entrance, 
and were swept to the eastward of the Rock, whither the fleet of 
course had to follow them. 

On the 13th the combined fleets came out, being induced to quit 
their commanding position at Algeciras b}’- fears for two of their 
iiumher, which shortly before had been driven to the eastward. 
During the forenoon of the same day the British were off the Spanish 
coast, fifty miles east of Gilnultar. At sunset the allies were seen 
ax^proaching, and Howe formed his fleet, but sent the supply-shixjs to 
anchor at the Zaffarine Islands, on the coast of Barhary, to await 
events. Next morning the enemy was close to land, hut visible only 
from the mastheads; the British ax^parently having headed south 
during the night. On the le5th the wind came to the eastward, fair 
for Gibraltar, towards which all the British began cautiously to 
move. By the evening of the 16th, eighteen of the convoy were 
safe at the mole ; and on the 18th all had arrived, besides a fireshixo' 
with 1,500 barrels of xjowder, sent in by the Admiral ux^on the govern- 
or’s recxuisition. Throughout this critical time, the combined fleets 
seem to have been out of sight. Either 'intentionally or carelessly, 
they had got to the eastward and there remained; having rallied their 
separated shix^s, but allowed Gibraltar to be replenished for a year. 
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On tlio iiiorniiig of tlie 19tli they appeared in the north-east, but the 
relief was then accomplished and Howe put out to sea. He was 
not willing to fight in mid-Straits. embarrassed by currents and the 
land ; ljut when outside he brought-to, to allow the enemy to attack 
if they would, they having the weather-gage. On the following day, 
the 2<.ith, towards sunset the_y bore down, and a partial engagement 
ensued; but it was wholly indecisive, and next day was not renewed. 
The Ihitish loss was G8 killed and 208 wounded; that of the allies 
thJ killed and 3“20 wounded. On the 14th of Novemljer the fleet 
regained Spithead. 

The services rendered to his country by Howe on this occasion 
were eminently characteristic of the special qualities of that great 
officer, in whom was illustrated to the highest degree the solid 
strength attainable by a man not brilliant, but most able, who gives 
himself heart and soul to professional acquirement. In him, pro- 
fomrd and extensive professional knowledge, wdiich is not inl)orn 
hut gained, was joined to great natural staying powers; and the com- 
bination eminently fitted him for the part we have seen him play in 
Delaware Bay, at New York, before Eliode Island, in the Channel, 
and now at Gibraltar. The utmost of skill, the utmost of patience, 
the utmost of persistence, such had Howe ; and having these, he was 
particularly apt for the defensive operations, upon the conduct of 
wdiich chiefly must rest liis w^ell-deserved renown. 

A true and noble tribute has Ijeen paid by a French officer to this 
relief of Gibraltar H — 

•• Tile qualities cli.qdayed by Lord H(3we duriug this short campaign rose to 
the full height of the mission which he luul to fulfil. This operation, one of the 
finest in the War of American Independence, merits a praise equal to Ihat of a 
victory. If the Knglish fleet was favoured Ity circumstances, — and it is rare that 
ill such enterprisp.s one can succeed without tlu; aid of fortune, — it was aliove all 
the Commaiider-iu-Cluef’s qmckne.s.s of perception, the accuracy of his judgment, 
and the rapidity of his decisions, that assured success.” 

To this well-weighed, yet lofty praise of the Admiral, the same 
w liter has added words that the British Navy may remember long 
with pride, as sealing the record of this war, of wdiich the relief ol 
Gibraltar marked the close in European and American wvaters-. After 
according credit to the Admiralty for the uniform high speed of the 
British vessels, and to Howt for his comprehension and use of this 
advantage, Captain Chevalier goes on : — 

^ Chevalier : ‘Mar. Tran, dans la G-uerre de 1778,’ p. 358. 
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Finally, if we may judge b3'’the msulte, the Commaudei'-in-Chief of the Etig- 
lisli fleet could not but think himself most happy in his captains. There were 
neither separations, nor collisions, nor casualties ; and there occurred none of those 
eveiits, so frequent in the experiences of a squadron, which often oblige admirals 
to take a course wholly contrary to the end they have in view. In contemplation 
of this unvexed navigation of Admiral Howe, it is impossible not to recall the 
unhappy incidents Avhich from the 9th to the 12th of April befell the squadron of 
the Count de Grasse. ... If it is just to admit that Lord Howe displayed the 
highest talent, it should be added that he had in his hands excellent instruments.” 

To quote another French tvriter: “Quantity disappeared l)efore 
quality. 


The operations in India, both naval and military, stand by them- 
selves, without direct influence uxion transactions elsewhere, and 
unaffected also by these, except in so far as necessary succours were 
intercepted sometimes in European waters. The cause of tliis is(jla- 
tion was the distance of India from Europe; from four to six moiitlis 
being inquired by a fleet for the voyage. 

Certain intellig’ence of the Avar between Great Britain and France 
reached Calcutta July 7th, 1778. On the same day the GoA^eiiior- 
Geiieral ordered immediate preparations to attack Pondiclierry, tlie 
principal seaport of the French. The army arriA'cd before the place 
on the 8th of August, and on the same day Commodore Sir Edward 
Vernon^ anchored in the roads to blockade by sea. A French 
squadron, under Captain Tronjoly, soon after aiipearing in the offing, 
Vernon gaA'e chase, and on the 10th an action ensued. The forces 
engaged were about equal, tlie French, if anytliiiig, slightly superior; 
a sixty-gun ship and four smaller A'essels being on each side. As 
the French then Avent into Pondicherry, the immediate advantage 
may he conceded to them; hut, Vernon returning on the 20tli, 
Tronjoly soon after cj^uitted the roads, and returned to the lie de 
France.^ From that day the British squadron Idockaded closely, and 
on the 17th of October Pondicherry capitulated. 


1 British Sipiadroniu the East Indies under Commodore Sir Edward Vernon, Kt., 
in 1778. 


Mijioii 60 

Asia 54 

Coventry 28 

Seahorse 24 

Cormorant .... 18 


{ Commodore Sir Edward Vernon. 
I Capt. Benjamin Marlow. 

Capt. George Vandepnt. 

Capt. John Alexander Puntou. 
Commander Alexander M’Coy. 
Commander William Owen.* 


— W. 
2 


Who, being killed by accident, was succeeded by Commander Charles Morice Pole. 

L. C. 

Now Mauritius. 
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On the 7th of March, 1779, Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
K. B., sailed for the East Indies with a small squadron.^ The 
French also sent out occasional ships; but in 1779 and 1780 these 
went no further than the He de France, their naval station in the 
Indian Ocean. Hughes’s force remained unopposed during those 
years. The period was critical, for tlie British were at war with 
Hyder Ali, Sultan of Mysore, and with the Mahrattas; and all 
depended upon command of the sea. .In January, 1781, when 
Hughes was wintering at Bombay, the French squadron under Comte 
d’Orves appeared off the Coromandel coast, but, desj)ite Hyder Ali’s 
entreaties, it refused to co-operate with him. The different spirit 
of the two commanders may be illustrated from contemporary 
documents. 

“ We have advices from Fort St. George of a French .squadron which appeared 
off that place on January 25, 26, and 27, con.sisting of 1 seventy-four, i .sixty-fours, 
and 2 fifties. They proceeded south without inakiug any attempt oii five Indiaruen 
then in the roads, with a number of vessels laden with grain and pirovisions ; the 
destroying of which might have been easily accomplished, and would have been 
severely felt.” 

‘‘On December 8th, off Mangalore,” ^ writes Hughes, “I saw two ships, a 
large snow, three ketches, aud many smaller vessels at anchor in the road with 
Hyder’s flag flying ; and, .standing close, found them vessels of force and all armed 
for war. I anchored as close as pDossible, sent in all armed boats, under cover of 
three smaller ships of war, which anchoi-ed in four fathoms water, close to the 
enemy’s ships. Tn two hours took and burned the two ship).s, one of 28 and one of 
26 guns, and took or destroyed all the others, save one which, by throwing every- 
thing overboard, escap)ed over the bar into the p)ort. Lost 1 lieutenant and 10 men 
killed, 2 lieutenants and 51 wounded.” 

D’Orves returned to the He de France. 

When war with Holland began, the British government decided 
to attempt the capture, of the Cape of Good Hope. For that object a 
squadron of 1 seventy-four, 1 sixty-four, and 3 fifties, with numerous 
smaller vessels, under Commodore George Johnstone, convoying a 

^ Squadron which, under Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, K. B. (B), .sailed 
for India from St, Helens in 1779. — W. L. C. 


SiqKrh 

74 

j Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, K. E. 

( Capt. Bohert Simonton. 

Exeter 

64 

Capt. Richard King. 

EtKjlc 

64 

Capt. Ambrose Reddall. 

Biirford 

64 

Capt. Peter Rainier (1). 

Worcester .... 

64 

Capt. George Talbot. 

Belleisle 

64 

Capt. John Brooks. 

Xymph 

14 

Commander John Blaukett. 


“ On the M.alahar — western — coast. 
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coiisideraMe body of troops, sailed from England on tlie 13th of 
]March, 1781, in company with the Channel fleet under Vice-Admiral 
George Darby, then on its way to relieve Gibraltar. The French 
government, having timely notice of the expedition, undertook to 
frustrate it; detailing for that pnrjrose a division of 2 seventy-fours, 
and 3 sixty-fours, under the since celebrated Suifren.^ These ships 
left Brest on the 22ud of March, with the fleet of de Grasse. They 
also carried some battalions of troops. 

On April 11th the British squadron reached Porto Praya, Cape 
de Verde Islands. This hay is open to the southward, extending 
from east to west about a mile and a half, and is within the limits 
of the north-east trade-winds. Although aware that a French division 
was on his track, and conscious, by the admissions of his report, that 
protection could not ]je expected from the neutrality of the place, 
Johnstone jiermitted his vessels to anchor without reference to 
attack. His own flagship, the Eomney, 60, was so surrounded by 
others that she could lire only with great caution through intervals. 
On the 16th of April, at 9.30 a.m., the Isis, 60, which was the 
outermost of the British squadron, signalled eleven sail in the 
north-east. Fifteen hundred persons were then ashore engaged in 
watering, fishing, embarking cattle, and amusing themselves. The 
strangers were Suffren’s division. The meeting was not expected by 


^ Scj^uadrons under Commodore George Johnstone and M. de Suffren in the 
action in Porto Praya, on April 16th, 1781. 


BBITISH. 

FBEUCH. 

SHIPS 

i GOMM.'VNDERS. 

SHIPS. 

i COMMANDERS. 




C5 


150 f Commod. George Jolmstone. 

Ileros .... 

74 M. le Bailli de Suffren. 


\ Capt. Eoddam Home. 

Annilxtl , . . 

74 Capt. de Tremigon, Senr.$ 

ITcro .... 

id Capt. James Hawker. 

Artcsien . . . 

64 Capt. de Cardaillac.f 

Mrmmouih . , 

64 Capt. James Alms (1). 

Svkinx .... 

64 Capt. du Chilleau. 

Jiipiler . . . 

60 Capt. Thomas Pasley. 

Vengeur , . . 

64 Capt, de Eorbin. 

I.tis 

oO Capt. lilvelyn Sutton. 



JJliina .... 

32 Capt. Sir William Chaloner Bum- 




aby, Bart. 



Jtimi .... 

S2 Capt. James Pigott. 



Active .... 

32 Capt. Thomas Mackenzie. 



Hutllenutke. , . 

14 Commander Peter Clements. 



JPurio .... 

16 Commander the Hon. Thomas 




Charles Iiumley. 

* Armed ships. 1 

2ie jRoyal Charlotte was hired. 

Infernal (f. s.) . 

8 Commander Henry d’Esterre Darby. 

t Armed transpori 

t. 

Terror (bomb) . 

S Commander Charles Wood. 

t KiUed. 


Tripw/tur (eiitter) 

14 IJeut. Philip d’ Auvergne. 



Mn Carlos'* . . 

20 Commander John Boyle. 



Pontlicherry t . 

20 Lieut, Thomas Saunders Grove. 



Iloynl Charlotte * 

20 Commander Thomas Stanhope Ben- 




nett. 







1 


W. L. C. 
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the French commander, whose object in entering was simplj- to 
complete the water of the ships ; but lie determined at once to attack, 
and hauled round the east point of the bay in column, the two 
seventy-fours at the head, his own ship, the Reros, leading with the 
signal for battle (line ah). He luffed to the wind, and anchored five 
hundred feet from the starboard beam of the British Eero., 74 (f), 
whence he at once opened fire from both broadsides. His next 
astern, the Annibal (b), brought up immediately ahead of him, but 



so close that the Eeros had to veer cable and drop astern (a), which 
brought her on the beam of the Monmouth, 64.^ The captain of the 
Annihcd had thought the order for battle merely precautionary, and 
had not cleared for action. He was therefore taken unawares, and 
his ship did no service proportionate to her force. The third French 
vessel (c) reached her station, but her capttain was struck dead just 

^ I infer, from the accounts, that the Monmouth was well east of the Hero, that 
the French had passed her first, and that the Heros W'as now on her port beam ; but 
this point is not certain. 
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wlien al)Oiit to anclior, and in the confusion the anchor was not let 
go. The ship drifted foul of a British East Indiamau, which she 
carried out to sea (c/ e") The two remaining French (cl, e) simidy 
cannonaded as they passed across the bay’s mouth, failing through 
mishap or awkwardness to reach an effective position. 

The attack thus became a mere rough and tumble, in which the 
two seventy-fours alone sustained the French side. After three 
quarters of an hour, Suffren, seeing that the attempt had failed, 
slipped his cable and put to sea. The Amiihal followed, but she had 
been so damaged that all her masts went overboard ; fortunately, not 
until lier head was ])omted out of the harbour. Johnstone, thus 
luckily escaping the consequences of his neglect, now called his cap- 
tains together to learn the condition of. their ships, and then ordered 
them to cut their cables and pursue. All obeyed except Captain 
Sutton of the Isis, who represented that the spars and rigging of his 
ship could not bear sail at once. Johnstone then ordered him to 
come out anyhow, which he did, and his fore topmast shortly went 
overboard. The disal)ility of this ship so weighed upon the Commo- 
dore that his pursuit was exceedingly sluggish; and, the Amiihal 
having got a bit of canvas on a jury foremast, the French kept draw- 
ing him away to leeward. Night, therefore, was falling as he came 
near them ; the Isis and Monmouth were two or three miles astern ; 
the sea was increasing; if he got much further to leeward, he could 
not get back; he had forgotten to appoint a rendezvous where the 
convoy might rejoin; a night action, he considered, was not to be 
thought of. Yet, if he let the enemy go, they might anticipate him 
at the Cape. In short, Johnstone underwent the “anguish” of an 
undecided man in a “cruel situation,”^ and of course decided to run 
no risks. He returned therefore to Porto Praya, put the captain of 
the Isis under arrest, and remained in port for a fortnight. Suffren 
hurried on to the Cape, got there first, landed his troops, and secured 
the colony against attack. Johnstone arrived in the neighbourhood 
some time later, and, finding himself anticipated, turned aside to 
Saldanha Buy, rvhere he captured five Dutch East Indiamen. He 
then sent the Eero, MomnoidJi, and Isis, on to India, to reinforce 
Hughes, and himself went back to England. 

No accusation of misbehaviour lies against any of the British 
.sulDordinates in this affair of Porto Praya. The captain of the Isis 
was brought to a court-martial, and honourably acquitted of all the 
^ Expre.ssioiis iu .Tolinstoiie’.s Report. 
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charges. The discredit of the surprise was not redeemed hy any 
exhibition of inteiligence, energy, or professional capacity, on the 
part of the officer in charge. It has been said that he never had 
commanded a post-ship^ before he was intrusted with this xeiy 
important mission, and it is reasonably sure that his selection for it 
was due to attacks made by him upon the professional conduct of 
Keppel and Howe, when those admirals were at variance with the 
administration. His x^reposterous mismanagement, therefore, was 
probably not wholly latter to the Navy at large. In the British ships 
of war, the entire loss in men, as reported, was only 0 killed, 47 
wounded. Several casualties from chance shots occurred on board 
the convoy, bringing up the total to 36 killed and 130 wounded.'^ 
The French admit 105 killed and 204 wounded, all but 19 being in 
the Heros and Amiibal. Although precipitated by Suffren, the affair 
clearly was as great a surprise to his scxuadron as to the British. 
Therefore, the latter, being already at anchor and more numerous 
as engaged, had a distinct advantage; to which also contributed 
musketry fire from the transports. Nevertheless, the result cannot 
be deemed creditable to the French cax^tains or gunnery. 

Suffren remained in the neighbourhood of the Cape for two 
months. Then, having seen the colony secure, independent of his 
squadron, he departed for the He de France, arriving there October 
25th. On the 17th of December the whole French force, under the 
command of d’Orves, sailed for the Coromandel coast. On the way 
the British 50-gun ship Hannibal., Cax^tain Alexander Christie, was 
taken. On the 9th of February, 1782, Comte d’Orves died, and 
Suffren found himself at the head of twelve shix^s of the line : 8 
sevent37'-fours, 7 sixty-fours, and 2 fifties.^ On the 15th Hughes’s 
fleet was sighted, under the guns of Madras. It numbered nine of 
the line: 2 seventy-fours, 1 sixty-eight, 5 sixty-fours, and 1 fifty. 
Suffren stood south towards Pondicherry, which had passed into the 
power of Hyder Ali. After nightfall Hughes got under way, and 

^ Oharnock, however, says that m 1763, imtnediately after receiving his post- 
commission, he commanded in succession the Hind, 20, and the Wager, 20. Moreover, 
before his appointment to the expedition of 1781, he had been Commodore on the 
Lisbon Station. But he had spent comxmratively little time at sea as a captain. — 
ML L. C. 

- Details are in Schomberg, iv. .385. — tY. L. 0. 

" One being the captured British Hannibal, 50, which was commissioned hy Cap- 
tain Morard de Galles, retaining the English form of the name, Hannibal, to distinguish 
her from the Annihal, 74, already in the squadron. 
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also steered soiitli. He feared for Trincomale, in Ceylon, recently 
a Dutch port, wliich the British had captured on the 5th of J anuaiy . 
It ^vas a valuable naval station, and as yet most imperfectly defended. 

At daylight the British saw the French squadron ^ twelve miles 
east (A, A) and its transports nine miles south-west (c). Hughes 
chased the latter and took six. Suffren pursued, but could not over- 
take Ijefore sunset, and both fleets steered south-east during the night. 
Next morning there were light north-north-east airs, and the French 
were six miles north-east of the British (B, B). The latter formed 
line on the port tack (a), heading to seaward; Hughes hoping that 
thus the usual sea-breeze would find him to windward. The breeze, 
however, did not make as expected; and, as the north-east puffs were 
bringing the enemy down, he kept off before the wind (b) to gain 
time for his ships to close their intervals, which were too great. At 
4 P.M. the near aj^x^roach of the French compelled him to form line 
again, on the port tack, heading easterly. The rear ship, JExder, 64, 
was left separated, out of due siqjport from those ahead (C). Suffren, 
leading one section of his fleet in person, passed to windward of the 


^ Britifsli and French Squadrons in the action off Sadras, Feb. 17th, 1782. 


BRITISH. 

RRBHOH. 

SHIPS. 

i 

COMMAHDEKS. 

SHIPS. 

i 

COMMANDERS. 


’,5 



o 


Eagle .... 

64 

Capt. Ambrose Reddall. 

Severe .... 

64 

Capt. de Villeneuve-Cillart. 

3Imniouth . . 

64 

Capt. James Alms (1). 

Vengeur . . . 

64 

Capt. de Porbiii. 

Wnrefsiar . . 

64 

Capt. George Talbot. 

Brillant . . . 

64 

Capt. de St. Pelix. 

Bur.fortl . . . 

04 

Capt. Peter Rainier (1). 

Flamand . . . 

60 

Capt. de Ouverville. 



f Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 

Annibal . . . 

74 

Capt. du Tromelin. 

Superb .... 

74 

\ mighes,K.B. (B). 

Jleros .... 

74 

( M. de Suifren, Chef d’Esc. 



{ Capt. William Stevens. 

1 Capt. de Moissac. 

Hero .... 

74 

Capt. Charles Wood. 

Orient .... 

74 

Capt. de Lapalliere. 

Isis 

50 

Capt. the Hon. Tlios. Ch.as. 

Artrsien . . . 

G4 

Capt. Bid(5 de Manrville. 



Lnmley. 

Sphinx .... 

64 

Capt. du Ohilleau. 

Sfonarrir . . . 

08 

Capt. John Gell. 

Ajax .... 

64 

Capt. Bouvet. 

Exeter .... 

04 

{ Coinmod. Richard King. 

Ilamvibul . , . 

60 

Capt. Morard de Galles. 

1 Capt. Henry Reynolds. 

Siaarre . . , 

G4^ 

Capt. de Lalandelie. 

Seahorse . . 

a4 

Capt. Robert Montagu. 

Pourvoyeuse . . 

38' 

Capt. de Beaulieu. 

Manilla . . 

14 

Lieut. William Robinson. 

Fine .... 

32 

Capt. Perrier de Salvert. 




Bellone . . . 

32 

Capt. de Ruyter. 




Subtile. . . . 

22 

Capt. de Galifet. 




Sijlphide . . . 

IG 





Diligent . . . 

10 



The British list is founded upon that in Beatson, vi. 298, Steel’s 'Navy List’ 
(1782), and dispatches; the French list, on Trublet: ‘Hist, de la Campagne de 
rinde’ (1801); ‘Belation Detaill^e,’ etc. (1783); Chevalier: ‘Hist, de la Mar. 
Frang.’ and Cuiiat : ‘ Hist, du Bailli de Suffren.’ But some of the.se contradict the 
others. From some it would appear that the Pourvoyeuse was also in the line. — 
W. L. 0. 
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British line, from the rear, as far as Hughes’s flagship, which was 
fifth from the van. There he stopped, and kept at half cannon-shot, 
to prevent the four van ships from tacking to relieve tlieir consorts. 
It was his intention that the second half of his fleet should attack the 
other side of the English (D), hut only two of them did so, engag- 
ing to leeward the extreme rear(]C). The result was, to use 
Hughes’s own words, that “ the enemy brought eight of their best 
ships to the attack of five of ours.” It will be noted with interest 



that these were exactly the numbers engaged in the first act of the 
battle of the Nile. The Exeter (like the Gucrrier at the Nile) 
received the fresh broadsides of the first five of the enemy, and then 
remained in close action on both sides, assailed by two, and at last by 
three, opponents, — two fifties, and one sixty-four. When the third 
approached, the master of the ship asked Commodore Richard King, 
whose broad pennant flew at her masthead, “ What is to be done ? ” 
‘■‘There is nothing to be done,” replied King, “but to fight her till 
she sinks.” Her loss, 10 killed and 45 wounded, was not creditable 
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under tlie circumstances to the French gunnery, which had been 
poor also at Porto Praya. At C P.M. the wind shifted to south-east, 
throwing all on tlie otlier tack, and enabling the British van to come 
into action. Darkness now approaching, Suffren hauled off and 
anchored at Pondicherry. Hughes went on to Trincomale to refit. 
The British loss had been 32 killed, among whom were Captain 
William Stevens of the flagship, and Captain Henry Reynolds, of the 
Exeter^ and 83 wounded. The French had 30 killed ; the number of 
their wounded is i)ut by Professor Laughton at 100. 

On the 12th of March Hughes returned to Madras, and towards 
the end of the month sailed again for Trincomale, carrying reinforce- 
ments and supplies. On the 30th he was joined at sea by the Sultan., 
74, and the Magncmime, 64, just from England. Suffren had 
remained on the coast from reasons of policy, to encourage Hyder 
Ali in his leaning to the French; but, after landing a contingent of 
troops on the 22nd of March, to assist at the siege of the British port 
of Cuddalore, he put to sea on the 23rd, and went south, hoping to 
intercept the Sultan and Magnanimc off the south end of Ceylon. 
On the 9th of April he sighted the British fleet to the south and west 
of him. Hughes, attaching the first importance to the strengthening 
of Trincomale, had resolved neither to seek nor to shun action. He 
therefore continued his course, light northerly airs prevailing, until 
the 11th, when, being about fifty miles to the north-east of his port, he 
bore away for it. Next morning, April 12th, finding that the enemy 
could overtake his rear sliips, he formed line on the starboard tack, ^ 

1 Line of battle of the squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, K. B., 
in the action off Providien, on April 12th, 1782. 

S Commodore Richard King. 

1 Capt. Charles Hughes. 

74 Capt. James Hawker. 

50 Ca\»t. the Hon. Thos. Chas, Lnmley. 

64 Capt. Peter Rainier (1). 

68 Capt. John GelL 

( Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, Iv.B. (B). 

1 Capt. the Hon. Duuhur Maclellan (Aetg.). 

64 Capt. Janies Alms (1). 

64 Capt. George Talhot. 

64 Capt. Ambrose Reddall. 

74 Capt. James Watt. 

64 Capt. Charles Wolseley. 

24 Capt. Robert Montagu. 

14 Commander Henry Newcome. 

The above is taken, the spelling of names being corrected, from Beatson, vi. 298 ; 
but the order of the line was slightly modified at the last moment. — W. L. C. 


Exeter 

Jlero 

Isis 

Eurford 

3!oiuirca 

Stipcrb 

Momnoiith 

TForecstor 

Eagle 

Saltan 

Magnanime 

Seahorse 

Comhiistmi (f . s. ) 
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at two cables’ intervals, beading to tlie westward, towards the coast 
of Cejdoii, wind north by east, and the French dead to windAvard 
(A, A). Suffren drew’’ up his line on tlie same tack, parallel to 
the British (a), and at 11 a.m. gave the signal to steer west-south- 
west all together; his vessels going down in a slanting direction, 
each steering for one of the enemy. Having twelve ships to eleven, 
the twelfth was ordered to place herself on the off side of the rear 
British, which would thus have two antagonists. 



SUFFllEN AND IIUonKS. 

In such simultaneous approach it commonly occurred that the 
attacking line ceased to be parallel with the foe’s, its van becoming 
nearer and rear more distant. So it was here. Further, the British 
opening fire as soon as the leading French were within range, the 
latter at once lianled up to reply. Suffren, in the centre, Avisliing 
closest action, signalled them to keep away again, and himself bore 
down wrathfully upon Hughes to within pistol-shot; in which lie 
was supported closely by his next ahead and the two next astern. 
The rear of the French, though engaged, remained too far distant 
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Tlieir line, therefore, resembled a curve, the middle of which — four 
or five ships — was tangent to the Britisli centi-o (B). At this point 
the heat of the attack fell upon Hughes’s flagship, the Supcrl), 7-4 
(C, d), and her next ahead, the Momnouth., 64 (c). Suflreii’s ship, 
the AtVos, having much of her rigging cut, could not shorten sail, 
shot by the Sujperl, and brought up abreast the Monmouth. The 
latter, already hotly engaged by one of her own class, and losing her 
main and mizzen masts in this unequal new contest, was forced at 3 
p.M. to bear up out of the line. The j)lace of the SSros alongside 
the Buiierl was taken by the Orient, 74, supported by the Brill ant, 
G4 ; and when the Monmouth kept off, the attack of these two ships 
uais reinforced by the half-dozen stern chasers of the Ileros, which 
had drifted into the British line, and now fired into the BttperVs 
bows. The conflict betw'-een these five ships, two British and three 
French, was one of the bloodiest in naval annals; the loss of the 
Superb, 59 killed and 96 wounded, and of the Mo^imouth, 45 killed 
and 102 Avounded, equalling that of the much larger A^'essels that 
bore the flags of Nelson and Collingw'ood at Trafalgar. The loss of 
the three French was 52 killed and 142 Avounded; but to this should 
be added properly that of the Sphinx, 64, the Monmouth’’ s first adver- 
sary: 22 killed and 74 Avounded. At 3.40 p . m ., fearing that if he 
continued steering Avest he would get entangled with the shore, 
Hughes wore his ships, forming line on the port tack. The French 
also Avore, and Suffren liojAed to secure the Monmouth, which Avas left 
between the tAvo lines; but the quickness of a British captain, 
HaAvker, of the Hero, ran a tOAA^-rope to her in time, and she Avas 
thus dragged out of danger. At 5.40 Hughes anchored, and Suffren 
did the same at 8 p. M. The total British loss in men on this occasion 
Avas 137 killed and 430 AAmunded; that of the French 187 killed and 
357 AAWinded. 

The exhausted enemies remained at anchor in the open sea, tAvo 
miles apart, for a week, repairing. On the 19th of April the French 
got under Avay and made a demonstration before the British, inviting 
battle, yet not attacking; but the condition of the Monmouth forbade 
Hughes from moving. Suffren therefore departed to Batacalo, in 
Ceylon, south of Trincomale, where he covered his own convoys from 
Europe, and flanked the approach of his adversary’s. Hughes, on 
the 22nd of April, got into Trincomale, AA^here he remained till June 
23rd. He then AA^ent to Negapatam, formerly a Dutch possession, 
but then held by the British. There he learned that Suffren, Avho 




SUFFBEN AND HUGHES. 


nieanwliile had captured several British transports, was a few miles 
north of him, at Cuddalore, wMch had surrendered to livder Ali on 
April 4th. On the 5th of Jul}-, at 1 p.m., the French scpiadrou 
appeared. At 3 p.m. Hugdies put to sea, and stood south during 
the night to gain the wind, — the south-west monsoon now blowing. 

Next morning, at daylight, the French were seen at anchor, 
seven or eight miles to leeward. At 6 a.m. they began to get under 
way. One of their sixty-fours, the Aj/hiy, had lost her main and 
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order (a), losing her mainmast early, dropi:)ed to leeward of the line 
(aO, and astern of her place (a")* At half -past noon the wind flew 
suddenly to south-soutli-east, — the sea-breeze, — tahing the ships a 
little on the j)ort bow. Most of them, on both sides, paid off from 
the enemy, the British to starboard, the French to port ; but between 
the main lines, which were in the momentary confusion consequent 
upon such an incident, were left six ships — four British and two 
French — that had turned the other way (Position II.). These were 
the Jjurfovd^ Sultan (s), Worcester, and Eagle, fourth, fifth, eighth, 
and tenth, in the British order; and the Severe QS), third in the 
French, with the dismasted Brillant, towards the rear of the fight (a). 
Under these conditions, the Sdvtrc, 64, underwent a short but close 
action with the Sultan, 74; and with two other British sliips, accord- 
ing to the report of the Severe's captain. The remainder of the 
incident shall be given in the latter’s own words. 

‘“Seeing the French squadron drawing off, — for all the ships except the 
Brillanl had fallen off on the other taelc, — Captain de Cillart thought it useless to 
prolong his defence, and had the flag hauled down. The sliips engaged with him 
immediately ceased their fire, and the one on the starboard side moved away. At 
this moment the Seelre fell off to starboard, and her sails filled. Captain de Cillart 
then ordered the fire to he resumed by his lower-deck gnus, the only ones which 
remained mauned, aud he rejoined his squadron ” (Position III.). 

Wlien the Scvh'e's flag came down, Suffren was approacliiiig with 
bis flagship. The Sidian wore to rejoin her fleet, and was raked by 
the Severe in so doing (Position III.). The Brillant, whose main- 
mast had been shot away in conflict with either the Sultan or the 
Burforcl, both much heavier ships, had at this later phase of the fight 
fallen under the guns of the Worcester and the Eagle. Pier captain, 
de Saint-F^lix, was one of the most resolute of Suffren’s officers. 
She was rescued by the flagship, but she had lost 47 killed and 1S6 
wounded, — an almo.st incredible slaughter, being over a third of the 
usual complement of a sixty-four; and Suffren’s ships were under- 
manned. 

These si:)irited ejnsodes, and the fact that his four separated ships 
veie approaching the enemy, and being approached by them, caused 
Hughes to give the orders to wear, and for a general chase ; the flag 
for the line being hauled down. Two of his fleet, however, made 
signals of disability; so lie annulled the orders, aud at 1.80 formed 
on the port tack, recalling the engaged vessels. Both squadrons 
now stood in shore, and anchored at about 6 p.m.; the British near 
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Negapatam, the French some ten miles north. The loss in the aetirni 
had been: British, TT killed, 233 wounded; French, 178 killed, 6(il 
wounded. Among the slain was Captain the Hon. Dmihar Maclelhni 
of Hughes’s flagship. 

On the following day Suffren sailed for Gudclalore. There he 
received word that two shij^s of the line — the lllustrc, 74, and St. 
MicJid., 60, with a convoy of supplies and 000 troops — were to be 
expected shortly at Pointe de Galle, then a Dutch port, on the south- 
west side of Ceylon. It was essential to cover these, and on the IStli 
he was ready for sea ; but the necessity of an interview with Hyder 
Ali delayed him until the 1st of August, when he started for 
Batacalo. On the 9th he arrived there, and on the 21st the reinforce- 
ment joined him. Within forty-eight hours the supply-ships were 
cleared, and the squadron sailed agaiia with the object of taking 
Triiicomale. On the 25th he was off the port, and, the operation being 
energetically pushed, the place capitulated on the 31st of August. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that greater energy on 
Hughes’s part might have brought him up in time to prevent this 
mishap, tie reached Madras only on July 20th, a fortnight after the 
late action; and he did not sail thence until the 20th of August, 
notwithstanding that he apprehended an attempt upon Trincoinale. 
Hence, when he arrived there on the 2nd of September, not only bad 
it passed into the hands of the enemy, but Suffren had re-embarked 
already the men and the guns that had been landed from bis fleet. 
When Hughes’s approach was signalled, all preparations for sea were 
hastened, and the following morning, at daybreak, the French came 
out. Hughes had been joined since the last action by the Sccptrc., 
64, Captain Samuel Hraves, so that the respective forces in the action 
fought off Triiicomale on September 3rd were twelve of the line to 
fourteen, viz. : British, 3 seventy-fours, 1 seventy, 1 sixty-eight, 6 
sixty-fours, 1 fifty; French, 4 seventy-fours, 7 sixty-fours, 1 sixty, 
2 fifties. Suffren had also put into the line a 36-guii ship, the 
OonsolanUS 

While the French were getting under way, the British fleet was 
standing towards the entrance, closehauled on the starboard tack, a 
fresh south-west monsoon blowing. When Hughes made out the 
hostile flags on the works, he kept away four points, ^ and steered 
east-south-east, still in column, under short canvas. Suffren pursued, 

^ Previously the British East Indianian, Elkcibeth, 

2 Forty-five degrees. 
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being to windward yet astern, with Ms fleet on a line of bearing; 
that is, the line on wliich the sMps were ranged was not the same as 
the course wliieh they were steering. This formation, wherein the 
advance is oblique to the front, is very difficnlt to maintain. Wish- 
ing to make the action, whatever the immediate event, decisive in 
results, by drawing the French well to leeward of the port, Hughes, 
who was a thorough seaman and had good cax^tains, played with his 
eager enemy. He kejit avoiding me without taking flight, ” wrote 
Suffren; “or rather, he fled in good order, regulating his canvas by 
his worst sailers ; and, keeping off by degrees, he steered from first 
to last ten or twelve different courses.” Hughes, on his ^lart, while 
perfectly clear as to his own object, was somewhat j)erplexed by the 
seeming indecision of an adversary whose fighting X)Uipose he knew 
by experience. “Sometimes they edged down,” he wrote; “some- 
times they brought-to ; in no regular order, as if undetermined what 
to do.” These apparent vacillations were due to the difficulty of 
maiiitainiiig the line of bearing, which was to be tbe line of battle; 
and this difficulty was the greater, because Hughes was continually 
altering liis course and Suff'ren’s ships were of unequal speed. 

At length, at 2 p . m ., being then twenty-five miles south-east of 
the port, the French drew near enough to bear down. That this 
movement might be carried out with precision, and all the vessels 
come into action together, Suffren caused his fleet to haul to the 
wind, on the starboard tack, to rectify the order. This also being 
done x)oorly and slowly, he lost x)atience; and at 2.80, to spur on 
the laggard shix)s, he gave the signal to attack, specifying pistol- 
range (A). Even this not sufficing to fetch the delinquents promptly 
into line with the flag-ship, the latter fired a gun to enforce obedi- 
ence. Her own side being still turned toAvards the British, as she 
Avaited, the report Avas taken by the men beloAv to be the signal 
for opening fire, and her whole broadside was discharged. This 
example Avas folloAved by the other ships, so that the engagement, 
instead of being close, was begun at half cannon-shot. 

OAving to his measured and deliberate retreat, Hughes had his 
fleet now in thoroughly good shape, well aligned and closed-up. The 
French, starting from a poor formation to perform a difficult evolu- 
tion, under fire, engaged in utter disorder (B). Seven ships, round- 
ing-to too soon and fore-reaching, formed a confused group, much to 
Avindward and someArliat ahead of the enemy’s Amn. Imperfectly 
deployed, their fire could not be adequately developed. In the 
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rear a somewliat similar condition existed. Suffreii, expecting tlie 
bulk of bis line to figbt the Britisb to windward, bad directed 
the Vengeur^ G4, and tlie Consolantc^ 36, to double to leeward on the 
extreme rear ; but they, finding that the weather sides of the eiiemy 
were not occuxned, feared to go to leeward, lest they should lie cut 
off. They attacked the rear British ship, the Worcester., 64, Chptain 
Charles Wood, to windward; but the Monmouth., 64, Captain James 
Alms'(l), dropping down to her support, and the Vmgeur catching 



fire in the mizzen top, they were compelled to haul off. Only Suffren’s 
own ship, the Wdros, 74 (a), and her next astern, the Illustre., 74, 
came at once to close action with the British centre; but subsequently 
the Ajao:., 64, succeeding in clearing herself from the snarl in 
the rear, took station ahead of the Hcros. Upon these three fell the 
brunt of the fight. They not onl}’- received the broadsides of the 
ships immediately opposed to them, but, the wind having now become 
light yet free, the British vessels ahead and astern, by luffing or 
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keeping oft', played also upon tliem. “The enemy formed a semi- 
circle around us,” wrote Siift'reii's chief of staff, “and raked ns ahead 
and astern, as the ship came np and fell oft with the helm to lee- 
ward.” The two seventy-fours were crushed under this fire. Both 
lost their main and inizzeii masts in the course of the day, and the 
foretopmast of the flagship also fell. The Ajax arriving later, and 
proljahly drawing less attention, had only a topmast shot away. 

The British total of killed and wounded was very evenly dis- 
trihuted throughout the fleet. Only the rear ship lost an imi^ortant 
spar, — the main toxnnast. It was uj)on her, as already meiiti oned, 
and upon the two leading ships, the Exeter and /sfs, that fell the 
heaviest fire, proportionately, of the French, From the position of 
the seven van ships of the latter, such fire, as they could make must 
needs be upon the extreme British van, and the Exeter was forced to 
leave the line. The loss of the French that day was 82 killed and 
255 wounded; of which 64 killed and 178 wounded belonged to the 
ITfb’OS, lUnstre., and Ajax. The British had 61 killed and 283 
wounded; the greatest number of casualties in one ship being 66, 
Singularly enough, in such a small list of deaths, three were com- 
manding officers: Captains James Watt, of tlie Sultan, Charles 
Wood of the Worcester, and the Hon. Thomas Charles Lumley of the 
Isis. 

At 5.30 p.M. the wind shifted suddenly from south-west to east- 
south-east (C). The British wore together, formed on the other tack, 
and continued the fight. It was during this final act, and at 6 p.m,. 
that the mainmast of the French flagship came down. The van 
ships of the French had towed their heads round with boats before 
4, in order to come to the support of the centre, in obedience to [i 
signal from Snffren ; but the light airs and calms had retarded them. 
With the shift they approached, and passed in column between their 
crippled vessels and the enemy. This manceuvre, and the failure of 
daylight, brought the battle to an end. According to Hughes’s 
repo]’t, several of his fleet “ u'ere making much water from shot-holes 
so very low down in the bottom as not to be come at to be effectually 
stopped; and the whole had suffered severely in their masts and 
rigging.” Trincoinale being in the enemy’s possession, and the east 
coast of Ceylon an unsafe anchorage now, at the change of the 
monsoon, he felt compelled to return to Madras, where he anchored 
on the 9tli of the month. Snffren regained Trincoinale on the 7th 
of September, Imt tlio Orient, 74, running ashore at the entrance 
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and being lost, lie remained outside until tlie ITtli, saving material 
from the wreck. 

The break-up of the south-west monsoon, then at hand, is apt to 
be accomxianied liy Yiolent hurricanes, and is succeeded liy the north- 
east monsoon, during which the east coast, of the poiiinsuki and of 
Ceylon, is a lee shore, with heavy surf. Naval operations, tliei'e- 
fore, were suspended for the winter. During that season Tiiiicomale 
is the only secure port. Deprived of it, Hughes determined to 
go to Bombay, and for that piurpose left Madras on the ITtli of 
October. Four days later a reinforcement of five skips of the line 
arrived from England, under Commodore Sir Richard Bickertou, Bart., 
who followed the Commander-in-Chief at once to the west coast. In 
the course of Decemher the entire British force was united at Boinliay. 

In Trine omale Snffren had a good anchorage; hut the iiisufli- 
cieiicy of its resources, with other military considerations, decided 
him to winter at Acheen, at the west end of Sumatra. He arrived 
there on the 2iid of November, having first paid a visit to Cuddalore, 
where the Bizarre^ 04, was wrecked by carelessness. On the 20th of 
December he left iVcheen for the Coroniaudel coast, having shortened 
his stay to the eastward for reasons of policy. On tlie Stli ot 
January, 1783, he was off Gaiijain, on the Orissa coast, and thence 
reached Triiicomale again on the 23rd of Fe1)ruary. There he was 
joined on the 10th of March hy three sliixis of the line from Europe : 2 
seventy-fours and 1 sixty-four. Under their convoy came General de 
Bnssy, with 2,500 troops, who were at once dispatched to Cuddalore. 

On the 10th of Axnil Vice-Admiral Hughes, returning from 
Bombay, xiassed Trincomale on the ivay to Madras. The various 
maritime occurrences since the battle of Sex>temher 3rd had reversed 
the naval odds, and tiughes now had eighteen shijis of the line, one 
of which was an eight}’-, ojiposed to fifteen under Suffren. Another 
important event in the affairs of India was the death of Hyder Ali, 
on the 7tli of Decemher, 1782. Although his ^Jolicy was continued 
by his son, the blow to the French was serious. Under all the con- 
ditions, the Biitish authorities -were emboldened to attempt the 
reduction of Cuddalore. The army destined to this enteiprise 
marched from Madras, passed round Cuddalore, and eiicamp)ed south 
of it by the shore. The sup^fiy-ships and lighter cruisers auclnjred 
near, while the fleet cruised to the southward, where, being to wind- 
ward, for the south-west monsoon had then set in, it covered the 
operations against disturbance from -fche sea. 

VOL. III. — 36 
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Towards the hegiiming of June the investment of the place was 
complete hy land and by water. Intelligence of this state of things 
Avas brought on the 10th of June to Suffreu, who by Hussy’s direc- 
tion was keeping his inferior fleet in Trincomale until its services 
should be absolutely indispensable. Immediately upon receiving 
the news he left port, and on the 13th sighted the British fleet, then 
at anchor off Porto NoAm, a little south of Cuddalore. Upon his 
approach Hughes moved oft‘, and anchored again five miles from the 
besieged place. For the next two days the French Avere baffled by 
the AAoiids; but on tlie 17th, the south-Avest monsoon resumed, and 
Sufiren again drcAV near. The British Vice-Admiral, not caring to 
accept action at anchor, got under way, and from that time till the 
‘20th remained outside, trying to obtain the Aveather-gage, in AAfflich 
he AA’as frustrated by the variableness of the AAdnds. MeanAvhile 
Suffreu had anchored near the toAvn, communicated Avith the general, 
and, being A'-ery short of men at the guns, had eml)arked 1,200 troops 
for his expected battle ; for it was evident that the issue of the siege 
AA'ould turn upon the control of the sea. On the 18th he Aveighed 
again, and the two fleets maiKeuATed for the aclAmntage, Avith light 
baffling airs, the British furthest from shore. 

On the 20th of June, the Avind holding at Avest AAdth unexpected 
constancy, Hughes decided to accept the attack AAdiich Suffien evi- 
dently intended. The latter, being distinctly inferior in force, — fif- 
teen to eighteen, — contemplated probably an action that should be 
decisive only as regarded the fate of Cuddalore; that is, one AAdnch, 
AA'liile not resulting in the capture or destruction of ships, should 
compel his ox^ponent to IcaA^e the neighbourhood to repair damages. 
The British formed line on the xrort tack, heading to the northward. 
Suff!ren ranged his fleet in the same manner, x')arallel to the enemy, 
and AA’as careful to see the order exact before bearing clown. ^ When 
the signal to attack was given, the French kexh aAvay together, and 
brought-to again on the AA’eather beam of the British, just Avithin 
point-l»lank range. The action lasted from shortly after 4 p.m. to 
nearly 7, and was general throughout both lines; but, as alAAarys 
experienced, the rears were less engaged than the centres and vans. 
No shix^ was taken; no veiy important spars seem to have been shot 
uAvay. The loss of the British AA'-as 99 killed, 484 Avounded ; of the 
French, 102 killed, 386 wounded. 

As the sliix)s’ heads Avere north, the course of the action carried 
^ See note ou nest page. 
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them in that direction. Snffren anchored next morning twenty-live 
miles north of Cnddalore. There he was sighted on the 22nd by 
Hughes, who had remained lying-to the day after the fight. The 
British Vice-Admiral rey)orted several ships much disabled, a great 
number of his men — 1,121 — down with scurvy, and the water of the 
fleet very short. He therefore thought it necessary to go to I^Iadras, 
where he anchored on the 25th. Snffren regained Cnddalore on the 
afternoon of the 23rd. His return and Hughes's departure coin- 
pletely changed the military situation. The supply-ships, upon 
which the British scheme of operations depended, had been forced 
to take flight when SuftTen first approached, and of course could not 
come back now. “ My mind is on the rack without a moment’s rest 
since the departure of the fleet, ” wrote the commanding general on the 
25th, “ considering the character of M. de Snffren, and the infinite su- 
periority on the part of the French now that we are left to ourselves.” 

The battle of June 20th, 1783, off Cnddalore, was the last of the 
maritime war of 1778. It was fought, actually, exactly fiv^e months 


Note. — List of the British and French fleets in the action off Cnddalore, on 
June 20th, 1783: — 


BRITISH. 

BEENCH. 

SHIPS. 

i 

COMMANDERS. 

SHIPS. 

t 

COMMANDERS. 


o 



is 


Cinuhe.rlanil . . 

74 

Oiipt. William Allen. 

nh-0.1 .... 

74 


Mnii'iiiouth . . 

(!4 

Capt. .Tamos Alius (1). 

Fenilant . . . 

T4 


Ih'Mol .... 

.50 

Capt. James Burney. 

.Innibal . . . 

74 


mro .... 

74 

( Coinmod. Eiciiard King. 

Illu.sire. . . . 

74 


1 Capt. Theopliilus Jones. 

Arrimiavtc . . 

74 


Ettyle .... 

i;4 

Capt. William Clark. 

VenijcHr . , . 

G4 



(M 

Capt. 'Phomas M.ackeiizie. 

Sphinx . . . 

04 


Hcepirc . . . 


Capt. Samuel Graves. 

Arthien . . . 

(d 


Bar ford . . . 

tl4 

Capt. Peter Bainier (1). 

Ajae .... 

04 


iMonarca . . . 

t)8 

Capt. John Gell. 

Severe .... 

04 




r Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 

Brillani . . . 

04 


Huprrh .... 

74 

1 K. B. (B). 

llurili. . . . 

04 




' Capt. Henry Newcome. 

St. 3Iiehel . . 

0(1 


Sultan .... 

74 

Capt. Andrew Mitchell. 

Flam anil . 

CO 


Africa. . . . 

04' 

Capt. Robert M’Douall. 

JlannihiU . 

m 


]\'i)raes(rr . . . 

04 

Capt. Charles Hughes. 

Apollon . . 

40 


E.n‘trr .... 

04 

Capt. John Samuel Smith. 

Gteopeitre . 

00 


Injlcxihlc . . . 

04 

Capt the Hon. John Whitmore 

Coventry . 

2P 




Clietwynd. 

/ Commodore Sir Richard Bicker- 




Gibraltar . . . 

SO 

1 toil, B.art. 

1 Capt. Thomas Hicks. 




I.sis 


Capt. Cliristopher Halliday, 




Defence . . . 

74 

Capt. Tliomas Newnham. 




Juno . . . 

;!2 

Capt. James Montagu. 




Mellon . . 

2.S 

Capt. Erasmus Gower. 




Seahorse . . 

20 






W. L. C. 
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iifter tlie preliminariesj of peace liad been signed.^ Altboiig]i the rela- 
tive force of the two fleets remained unchanged, it was a French vic- 
tory, both tactically and strategically : tactically, because the inferior 
fleet held its ground, and remained in possession of the field: strate- 
gically, because it decided the object immediately at stake, the fate 
of Cuddalore, and with it, momentarily at least, the issue of the 
campaign. It was, however, the triumph of one commaiider-in-chief 
over another; of the greater man over the lesser. Hughes’s reasons 
for quitting the field involve the admission of his opponent’s greater 
skill. “ Short of water,” — Avith eighteen ships to fifteen that should 
not have hajjpened ; injury to spars, ” — that resulted from the action ; 
“ 1, 121 men short, ” Suffren had embarked just that number — 1, 200 
— because Hughes let liini communicate Avith the port Avithout fight- 
ing. This is not the place, nor is there room, for enlargement upon 
the merits of Sulfren; upon the difficulties he surmouiitod, and the 
genius he shoA^nd. He was a great sea-captain, Hughes Avas not; 
and Avith poorer instruments, both in men and ships, the former over- 
came the latter. 

On the 29 th of June a British frigate, the Medca.^ bearing a flag of 
truce, reached Cuddaloie. She brought Avell-authenticatcd intelli- 
gence of the conclusion of peace ; and hostilities ceased by common 
consent. 


‘ January 20, 1783. 
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John Amherst . . . 

II.K.II. Henry Frederick 
Cumhorland . . . 

Sir Peter Denis, Bt. . 

RohfTtlluglieHS . . 

Matthew Buckle (1) . 
llnbort Man (a) . . 

Clark flay ton 2 . . . 

John Barker (1)2 . . 

llichard Spry (Kt. itM) 
Lucius O’Brien 2 . . 

John Montagu 2 . . 

Thomas Craven 2 . . 

Robert Ilarland (2) (Bt. 
James Sayer 2 . . . 

Richard, Visct. Howe 
1788; K.G. 1797) . 
IFashington, Earl Ferrer 
Hugh Pigot (1). . . 

Molyneux Shuldham 
Shuldham, 1776). . 

Sir Joseph Knight, Kt. 
John Vaughan , . . 

John Lloyd (2) . . . 

Robert Duff. . . . 

John Reynolds (1) 

Sir Hugh Palliser, Bt. 
Hon. John Byron . . 

Aug. John, Earl of Brist 
George Mackenzie . . 

Matthew Barton . . 

Sir Peter Parker (1), Kt. (i 
Hon. Samuel Barrington 
Marriot Arbuthiiot 

Robert Roddam 

George Darby . . . 

Jolm Campbell (1) . 
Christopher Hill . . 

James Gambler ( 1 ) 
tVilliam Lloj'd (1). . 

Francis SVilliam Drake 
Sir Edward Hughes, Kt 

1778) 

Hj'de Parker (1) (Bt. 1782 
John Evans. . . . 

Mark Milbanke . . 




2 Passed over when their turn came, but promoted later. 
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Note— iViVi's// linval officers in the foil oioiny are detcrihed as of the ranh to which 
they attained upon the completion of their activi servic'. 


Anioio.'itoMBiK, Gknkrae, 372, 185 
Alien leeii, 340 
Abola, 37 

Alii'iilunii, Hoigliis of, 200, 357 
Acadia: see Nova Scolia 
Acaimlco, 108, 241, 323 
Aclio, Admiral Comte d’, 104, 17-1-182, 
107-100, 274 
Achooii, 132, 501 

Achille, 110, 120 n., 121, 305, 300, 311, 313 
Achilles, 215 n., 210, 234 m, 235, 200, 301, 
311, 313 

Ackwurth, Jac(t)), 3 

Art, van, 233, 234 ii., 230 ami ii., 242 ii., 
313, 373, 370 
ArCV; 108 n., 415 

ActJuii for wruijgful trial by coiirt-martial, 
350 

Ai'lionK (principal) : lattle of Ca ])0 Paswiro, 
33-38; capture of ruerlo Bello, 54-57; 
capture of CliagrcH, 01, 02 ; Lord Aubrey 
Benuclerk and M. de Boisgeronlt, 04 
and n. ; at Cartagena, 70-75 ; at La 
Cuayra, 85-86; at Puerto Cabello, 
87-88; off Toulon, 03-107; Lion and 
Llisaheth, 1 10, 111 ; Peyton and La 
Bourdonuais, 120 ; Aukoii and Je La 
Jnuquiere, 124-126 ; Hawke and de 
L’Etenduere, 126-129; Knowles at Port 
Louis, 133, 134; Knowles’s off Havana, 
135-137; Watson at Gcriab, 143, 1-14; 
Byng and ile La Galissoimiero, 147-155 ; 
capture of Calcutta, 161, 102 ; capture of 
Chandernagure, 103 ; Forrest and <le Ker- 
saint, 165, 100 ; off Cuddalore, 174-176 ; 
oft' Negajiatam, 179-181 ; reduction of 
Louisbourg, 183, 184 ; Boscaweu and 
dll Cbaffaiilt, 185, 186 ; capture of Goree, 
188, 189 ; Osborn and Diiquesne, 189, 
190; Pocock and d’Aclie (Sept. lOtli, 
1759), 198, 199; capture of Guadeloujie, 
202, 203; ca])turc of Quebec, 204-210; 
Boscawen and de La Clue, 211-215; 


Hawke and de Con flans, 216-223 : Cap- 
tain Norbury and a Preiicli srpiadrun, 
225, 220 ; Captain Elliot and M. Tburot^ 
230 ; capture of belle Isle, 234-230 ; cn]i- 
ture of Manilla, 239-242 ; capture of 
Martinique, 243; in the Paver Plate, 251, 
252; ca]>ture of the Northiimhe eland, 
274, 275; Nottinyhini and Alars, 281, 
282 ; the Glorioso taken, 285, 286 ; the 
Mnynanime taken, 287 ; dhtckiwilm.ii 
and Florifsanl, 300 ; Vestal and Bellone, 
300, 301 ; the BanaS taken, 301 ; Uni- 
corn and Vesiale, 304; Miuerva and 
Wanoicl', 304, 305 ; IJellaua and Coura- 
geux, 306, 307 ; Phwnix and Jlcsolu, 
352 ; off Yaleour Island, 303-368 ; Parker 
at Charleston, 373-379; Kepjiel and 
d’Orvilliers, off Ushaut, 413-420 ; Bar- 
rington and d'Estaing, 431, 432 ; Byron 
and d’Estaing, off' Grenada, 434-440; 
Kodney’s action off St. Vincent, 449, 450 ; 
Podney’s relief of Gibraltar, 451; Rodney 
and de Gnichen, 453-463; Rodney and 
de Guiclien again, 403—160 and 406-408 ; 
Cornwallis and La Motte-Picquet, 473, 
474; Cornwallis and de Teriiay, 474- 
477 ; capture of St. Eustatia, etc., 48l), 
481 ; Hood and de Grasse, 482-488 : 
Arbuthnot ami des Touches, 489-403 . 
Graves and de Grasse, 495-502; battle 
of the Doggershank, 504-509 ; Kempeii- 
felt and de Gnichen, 509, 510 ; Hood and 
de Grasse at St. Kitts, 512-519 ; Rodney 
and de Grasse, April 9th, 1782.. 520- 
524 ; April 12th, 1782. .525-535 ; Howe's 
relief of Gibraltar, 540-543; Vernon and 
T’roujoly, 543; Johnstone and Suffren, 
546-549; Hughes and Suftron, off Sadras, 
650-552 ; Hughes and Suffren, off Pro- 
vidicn, 552-554; Hughes and Suffren, 
off Negapatain, 555-557 ; Hughes and 
Suffren, off Trinconiale, 657-500 ; Hughes 
and Suffren, off Cuddalore, 562-504 
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Action Hdire, 415, 458, 539 
Acfire, 212 n., 308, 373, 374, 494, 495, 
54F. n. 

Adamant, 492 b., 497 n. 

A(lara:<, Heorge, 3 
AdaiBs, H., shipbuilder, 12 
Adams, Captaiu Sir Thomas, Bart., 232 
Adauis, Captaiu William (1), 131 n., 132 
Adams, Captain William (2), 200 u., 208, 
220 u., 253 

Administration of the NaTv, 1, 325 
Adnimnd De Itiiijter, 505 n. 

Admii’tnil Gcni-raal, 505 n. 

Admicaal Pint Ileijn, 505 n. 

Admirals, 10, 20 

Admirals of the Fleet, 19, 39 and n., 237 
Admiralty's attempt to inflict }amishment 
irrespective of the sentence of a court- 
martial, 350, 351 
Admiralty Board, 1, 2, 3, 325 
Admiralty Buildings, 2 
Admiralty, Cciurt of, 350 
Admiralty’s iioliteuess to La Perouse, 352 
Adventure, 8, 234 m, 293, 311, 337 
Advice, 8ti, 88, 121 
Moluv, 230 and n., 301, 313 
JEtna or Etna, 70 n., 212 n., 215, 234 n., 

Afflec.'k, Bear-Admiral Sir Edmund, Bart., 
234 n., 395 n., 492 n., 513 n., 520 n., 5(!7 
Affleck, Admiral Philip, 212 n,, 225, 400 n., 
507 

Affleck, Captain AVilliam (1), 434, 454 n. 
Africa, 71 n., 72, 135 u., 130, 314, 315, 
503 n. 

Africa Company, The Boyal, 2G0 
Aijamimnon, 509 n., 520 n. 

Aijuila, 34, 314 

Aguirre, Captain Don Pahlo Augustin de, 
208 

314 

Aujrdtc, 218 n., 300 n., 304 
Aiguillon, Due d’, 195, 190 
Aiken, Caiitain, (Paissian Navy), 341 
Aimahle, 537 
Aishihie, John, 3 

Aix, Isle d’, 124, 126, 171, 172, 190, 191, 
230 

Aix-Ia-Chajielle, I’reaty of, 20, 132, 138 ; 

Congress nf, ISO 
Ajaccio, 273, 314 

Ajax, 254 u., 482 n., 497 n., 505 n., 513 n., 
520 n., 650 n., 555, 559, 560, 563 n. 
Alann, 14, 224 n., 240 u., 247 and n., 
315 (2), 330, 520 n. 

Alassiu, 85 

Albany, Nerv York, 360, 370, 389, 391, 393 
Albauif, 311, 313, 318 
Alheraurh, 537 

Alhemarle, Genend George, Earl of, 238, 
240, 248, 249 
Alheroui, Cardinal, 30, 33 
Albert, ilarquis d’, 96, 287 and n. 


Albion, 395 n., 434, 453, 454 n,, 459 
AMde, 141, 142, 206 n., 209, 220 n., 220 n., 
242 B., 245 n., 246 n., 250, 289, 312, 313, 
482 n., 497 u., 513 n., 520 u. 

Alcion, 96, 123 n., 295, 297, 312 
Alcion, 96 
Aldborongh, 234 n. 

Alderete, Captain Don Gabriel, 34 
j Aldcrneif, 60, 62 n., 76 ii., 108, 223 n. 
Alecto, 335 

Alert, 415, 505 n,, 520 n. 

Ahmnder, 282, 509 n. 

Alexander, shipbuilder, 12 
Alexandre, 415 

Alfred, 482 n., 497 n., 512, 513 ii., 520 m, 
521, 534 

Algeciras, 292, 448, 540, 541 
' Algier or Algiers, 288 
Alicant, 51 

Allen, Captain Edwai-d, 00, 276, 310 
I Allen, Ethan, 855 
1 Allen, E., shipbuilder, 12, 335 
Allen, J., shipbuilder, 12 
j Allen, Lieutenant James, 311 
Allen, Admiral John Carter, 188, 233 n,, 
242 m, 415, 667 

Alliance : with Kussia, Denmark, and 
Holland, 26; with Franco and the 
Empire, 29; with France, the Empire, 
and Holland, 29 ; with France and 
Prussia, 42; with Denmark, 43; witlr 
Spain, France, and Holland, 48 ; with 
Holland, Austria, Saxony, and Sardinia, 
89 u. ; of France with Prussia, Hessen, 
and the Pfalz, 89 n. ; of France with 
Spain, 89, 238 ; with Portugal, 238 ; be- 
tween America and the Bourbon king- 
doms, 354, 368, 388, 394 ; of Prance and 
Spain, 443, 447 

Alliances, Disadvantages of, 40 
Allin, Josei h, 3 

Alms, Captain James (1), 242 n,, 246 n., 
247, 546 n., 550 n., 552 n., 559 
Alvario, Captain Don C., 96 
Alverera, Captain Don Francisco, 34 
xhuaranthe, 220 and n., 230 n. 

Amazon, 201 n., 283 n., 284, 312 
Amblimont, Captain d’, 127 n., 415 
Amboy, New Jersey, 388 
Ambrose, Captain John, 96, 104 
Ambuscade, 125 n., 212 n., 251, 296 
America: see also North America, etc., 310 
America, 90, 98, 212 and n., 218, 214, 215, 
222 n., 224, 225, 240 n., 247 n., 315, 415, 
492 n., 497 n., 613 n., 520 n., 632 
American Colonies, 14, 58, 109, 113-115, 
116, 117, 160-169, 243, 262, 331, 354 
et seq. 

American Indians, 109, 115, 139, 226, 360 
Amethyst, 303 

Amherst, Athniral John, 148 n., 206 n,, 
311, 506 

Amherst, Field-Marshal Jeffrey, Lord Am- 
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lierst, 182, 183, 186, 201:, 205, 208, 210, 
226, 228 
AmjiMon, 415 
AmphiUite, 335, 505 n. 

Anchors, 9 

Andrews, Captain Tlionias (2), 123 n., 
133 n., 141, 148 n,, 150 
Andro, Port, 235 
Andromache, 520 n. 

Andromague, 415 
Andromeda, 415, 454 n., 479 ii. 

Anemone, 313 

Angell, Captain Henry, 223 n., 242 n. 

Anglesey, 67, 278, 311 

Anglia, Tulagee, 143, 144 

Anguilla, 109 

Anna, 310, 320 

Annamaboe, 139 

Annapolis Royal, 109, 168 I 

Anne Galley, 81, 90, 100, 273, 310 
Annihal, 452, 453, 473, 474, 546 n., 547, 
648, 549, 660 n., 663 n. 

Anson, Admiral of the Fleet, George, Lord, 
2, 20, 52, lOS, 124, 125 and'n., 126, 
128 n., 129, 192, 195, 237, 247, 267, 281, 
283, 299, 312, 320-324, 338 
ylnson, 222 n., 520 n., 533 n. 

Antelope, 155, 156, 186, 223 n., 250, 251, 
295, 312, 313 
Antibes, 123 
Anticosti, 358 

Antigua, 22, 23, 54 n., 85, 203, 347, 427, 
428, 429, 47'.), 486, 494, 511, 518, 519 
Antigua, 201 n., 242 n. 

Antilles; see. West Indies 
Antin, Admiral the Maiapuis d’, 58, 63, 
64 m, 68, 272 

Antonio, Captain Hon J., 247 n. 

Aiitrobus, Captain Charles, 223 ii., 234 n. 
Anville, Duo d’, 117 
A])lin, Ailmiral Peter, 406 n. 

Apollo, 131 m, 311, 406 n., 407, 408 
Apollon, 125 and n,, 183, 278, 280, 311, 
313, 563 n. 

Apprenticing seamen’s children, 342 
Apraxiue, General- Admiral, 43 
A])ret, Caj'tain d’, 174 n,, 176 
Aguilon, 90, 224 n., 235 n., 244, 245, 252, 
271, 291, 296, 312 
Aguilon, 247 n., 315 

Arbuthuot, Admiral Harriot (originally 
Marriott), 218 n., 246 n., 248, 250, 327, 
401 n,, 440, 469, 470, 471, 472, 489- 
493, 494, 502, 506 
Arc en Ciel, 293, 312 
Archantel, Captain de F, 415 
Arcot, 224 

Arctic, The, 318-320, 389 
Ardent, 64 u., 283, 312, 400, 406 u,, 444, 
492 n., 534 

Ardesoif, Captain John Plummer, 497 n. 
Arethusa, 397, 412, 415, 509 n. 

Ari'thuse, 302, 313 


Argo, 223 n., 239, 241 and n., 303, 505 ii. 
Argonaut, 335 
Argonaute, 503 n. 

Argote, Captain Don H., 247 n. 

Argyle, 34, 35, 30 
Ariadne, 335, 430, 431, 434 
Ariga, Gulf of 1’, 38 
Armed Neutrality, The, 478 
Armed ships, 330, 302, 516 n. 

Armourers, 342 

Arnold, General Benedict, 354-369, 379, 
385, 389, 472, 473, 488, 489, 493 
Arrisago, Captain Don Antonin, 34 
Arrogant, 520 n. 

Arrows, Poisoned, 266 
Arsie, Fort d’, 235, 236 
Artesien, 415, 646 n., 550 n., 663 n. 

Articles of War, The, 17 and n., 129, 137, 
157 and n. 

Artois, 505 u. 

Asia, 247 n., 315, 543 n. 

Asseudel/t, 91 
Assiento Treaty, The, 202 
Assistatice, 86, 87, 139, 273, 300 
Astrcea, 57 n., 70 n., 310, 314 
Astronomer Royal, 'Tho, 338 
Asuncion, 249 and n. 

Atalanta, 352 

Afalanfe, 96, 227, 290, 300 n., 313 
Atkins, Captain Christopher, 373 
Atkins, Samuel, 3 
Atkins, Captain Samuel, 34 
Aubenton, Captain d’, 415 
Aubignv, Vice-Admiral d’, 125 n., 126, 145, 
290 

Audaeieiix, 312 
Audienie Bay, 295, 299, 313 
Augusta, 76, 106 and n., 278, 335 (2), 343, 
891, 892 

Auguste, 27 and n., 282, 310, 312 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland, 49 
Aurora, 8, 12, 224 n., 431 
Au7'ore, 8 

Austria: (see also Empire, The) ; 123, 124, 
190 

Auvergne, Prince de Bouillon, Vice-Admiral 
Philip d’, 646 n. 

Avezy, Daniel, 15 
Avery, the buccaneer, 259 
Aylmer, Admiral John (1), 520 n. 

Aybner, Admiral of the Fleet Matthew, 
Lord, 112 n. 

Azores, The, 285, 443 n. 

Badg&r, 16, 223 n. 

Bahama, Old Strait of, 247, 312, 496 and n. 
Bahamas, The, 266, 311, 469 
Baillie, Captain Thomas (1), 212 n., 293, 
311 

Baird, Mr. Henry Carey, of Philadelphia 
cited, 333 n. 

Baird, Captain Patrick, 148 n., 218 n. 
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Baird, Captain Sir William, Bart., 198 n. 
Baker, Captain James, 211, 212 n. 

Baker, Vice- Admiral John, 258 
Balchen, Admiral Sir Jolm, 31, 49, 63, 65, 
90 n., 91, 107, 108 and n., 267, 284, 310 
Bahive, 224, 313 

Balfour, Captain George, 184, 185, 222 n., 
34G and n., 395 n., 489, 520 n. 

Ballasore, 103 

Baltic, The, 20, 27, 28, 38, 40-43, 47, 256, 
257, 310, 478, 504, 538 
Bnltimore, 113, 206 n., 282 
Baiica, Strait of, 108 

Bunks, or Bancks, Captain Francis (1), 
242 n., 246 lu, 385, 387 
Bar, Xew York, 401 and n. 

Baradera, The, 60, 71, 72 
Bai-bados, 201, 233, 242, 245, 338, 427, 428, 
429, 466, 468, 478, 479, 4S7, 488, 502, 
510, 519, 520, 537 
Btirhnrlos, 242 n., 246 n., 479 n. 

Barharat, Keys i>f, 88 

Barbary, Coast of, 211, 257, 258, 541 

Barhor, Captain Robert, 520 n. 

Barbuda, 311, 468, 470 
Barcelona, 32, 66, 67, 155 
Barclay, Captain Sir James, Bart,, 406 n, 
Borjlcur, 12, 34, 35, 36, 90, 97, 98 and n., 
171, 172, 335, 343, 482 n., 497 n., 513 
and n,, 514, 510, 517, 520 n., 521, 526, 
5:)0, 532, 534, 535 

Barham, Ijord: see Middleton, Admiral Sir 
Charles 

Barker, Rear-Admiral Jolm (1), 212 n., 

245 n., 246 n., 506 

Barkley, Captain Anirew, 513 n., 520 n. 
Barlow, the navigator, 318 
Barnard, shipbuilder, 12 
Barnet, Captain Curtis, 81, 82, 91, 105, 108, 
]U9, 119, 270, 271 

Barnsley, Captain Henry, 169 and n., 311 

Barrahas Point, 188 

Barradell, Captain Bloomfield, 125 n. 

Barrailh, M. cie, 90, 91 

Jiarras, Commodore de, 492, 495, 496, 501 

Bar re, Isaac, 326 

Ihirre, Major, 228 

Bari'ella, Captain Don, 135 n. 

Barrida, Caj tain Don B. de La, 96 
Barrington, Major-General Hon. Jolm, 203 
Barrington, Admiral Hon. Samuel, 139 n., 
215 7n, 216, 234 n., 230, 284, 299, 301, 
427-433, 484, 436, 437, 440, 477, 520, 
521, 538, 539, 566 

Barrington, William Wildman, Yiscount, 
3, 326 

Barton, Admiral Matthew, 188 and n., 
234 n., 235, 242 n., 245 n., 246 n., 248, 
311, 506 

Bashee Islands, 318, 323 

Banluh, 34, 131 n., 132, 215 n., 242 n., 

246 n., 312 

Basin of Quebec, 207, 227 


Basque Road, 120, 191, 223, 236, 239, 252 
Basse Terre, St. Kitts, 510, 511, 513 n. 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, 202, 203 
Basset, Ca]itain Christopher, 166, 212 n. 
Bastard, M.P., Mr., 346, 347 
Bastia, ll(i 

Bastimentos, The, 43, 46, 79 
Batavia, 131, 201 
Batavier, 505 n. 

Bateley, William, 3, 320 
Bateman, Captain Nathaniel, 226 n., 434, 
454 n., 456 n. 

Bateman, Captain Hon. William, 3, 4, 326 
Batiscan, 207, 209 
Batson, M., shipbuilder, 12 
Batteries v. Ships, Washington’s views on, 
385 

Batticaloa, 197, 654, 557 
Bayne, Captain William, 201 n., 242 n., 
482 n., 497 n., 513 n., 520 u., 534 
Bayona Islands, 302 
Bayonets, 9, 168, 183, 209 
Bayonne, 308 

Bazely, Admiral John (1), 415, 417, 454 u. 
Heachy Head, Battle of, 439 
Beatson quoted, 67, 69, 70, 95, 101, 138, 
151 n., 210, 214, 388, 499, 503 
Beauclerk, Captain Lord Aubrey, 64, 65, 71, 
72 

Beauclerk, Admiral Lord Vere, later Lord 
^'ere, 4 

Beauffremont-Listenois, Commodore the 
Prince de, 218 n., 220, 223 
Beauffremont, Commodore de, 146, 167 
Ueaulieu, 12 

Beauniier, Captain de, 415 
Beannes, Captain de, 415 
Beauport, 206 

Beaussier, Commodore de, 145, 182 
Bearer's Brize, 479 n. 

Beavor, Captain Edmund, 311 
Itec de Lievre, Captain, 174 n., 179 n. 
Beccart, Captain, 125 n. 

Becher, Commander John, 406 n. 

Bedford, Jolm, Duke of, 2, 20 

Bedford, , Duke of, 230, 253 

Bedford, 83 n., 96, 98, 206 n., 235 n., 281, 
305, 310, 313, 395 n., 489, 492 n., 497 n., 
513 n., 511, 520 n., 631 
Bedoyere, Captain de La, 127 n. 

Beehuliet, 91 
BLfon, 229, 230 n. 

Belfast, 229, 230 
Bell, Governor, 169 
Belleisle, Mardchal de, 124 
Belleisle, 246 n., 545 n. 

Belle Isle, 110, 217, 218, 219, 234-236, 242, 
254, 283, 284, 311, 314 
Belle Boule, 397, 412, 605 n. 

Bellingham, William, 326 
BelUrjueux, 185, 186, 217, 313, 482 n., 
497 n., 513 n., 620 n. 

Bellona, 284, 306, 307, 313, 505 n. 
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Bollo7ie, 313, 284, 300, 301, 312, 313, 560 n. 
Bencote, (Fort Victoria), 143 
Bengal, 121, 100, 161 n., 102-104, 201, 254 
Bengal, Bay of, 100 I 

Bennett, Ooinmauder TlionmK Stanhoiie, 
546 n. 

Bentinck, Captain Jolin Albert, 303 
Bentinck, Captain W. J., 505 n. 

Bentley, Vice-Aibniral Sir John, Ivt., 4, 
125 n., 127 in, 182, 212 in, 215, 218 n., 
311, 320, 5G5 

Beretti-Laiidi, Marques de, 30, 38 
Bergen, 229 

Berkeley, Captain George, 57, Gl, 96, 273 
Berkeley, Admiral of the Fleet James, Earl 
of (eor//e?’ Lord Bursley), 2, 39 and n,, 
112 n., 201 
Bei'kdtiij, 313 
Bermuda, 426, 429, 474 
Bernmdez, Captain Bon P., 247 n. 

Bertie, Cajitain Lord 'riionias, 120 in 
Bertie, Colonel Lord Bobort., 147, 154, 157 
BiTliv, 305, 31; I 

Bcrwlrk, 43 in, 40 in, !I2, 90, 98, 100, 101, 
109, 189, 201 in, 202, 2U;j, 3i;*., 315, 416, 
505 in 

Betagli, William, 310, .318 
BetUell, Cajitain Christojiher Codriiigiuii, 
22.3 in 

Beverley, Cajitain 4'limnas, .”>4 
Bio, Isle, 20(i 
BieJw, 183, ;!1.3 

Bickcrtoii, Bear-Admiral 8ir Bicliard, Bart., 
212 in, 24 (i in, .34.'!, 415, 482 in, 501, 507 
Bkidtjord, 202, 302, 311 
Bidu A('(jniH(\ 2i)5, 2!»7, :!12 

Aiini’i, 83 in, 174 in, 175, 170, 3l;i, 
415 

Bk'tifiu^nui, 184, 185, 222 in, 228, .‘!13 (‘2), 
J1.5, .505 in 

Biggs, Viee-AdiuiraJ Bobert, 415 
Biril, 11., sldjibuilder, 335 
Biscay, Bay of, 12!>, 147, 2:52, 233, 28.'*, 
295, 297, 310, :il3, 481, .509, 538 
BiTiurrv, 218 in, 299, .‘iou, 550 in, 501 
“ Black beard” ; see Tlialdi, Edward 
Black Hole of Calcutta, The, 101 
Blacksmiths, :>42 

Blair Captain William, 395 in, 434, 505 n., 
520 in, 533 n. 

Blake, Cuiumauder Peter, 311 
Blake, Governor, 101 

Blakency, General Williann, 03, 74, 140, 
148, 153 
Bltmche, 47!t n. 

Blmidfvrd, 28S), .‘!10, .'111 (2) 

Blanc,' 8ir Gilbert, 4.50, 5;!.3, 534. 

Blankett, I tear- Admiral .lolin, .545 in 
Blud, .'! 1, 215 in, 2.'<0 and in, .'*11, 520 u. 
Blaze, LOl n. 

Blenac, Commodore de, 244, 245, 240, 252 
Blenheim, 12 

Bligh, Lieutenant-General Thomas, 193-195 


Blockade in winter, Biflieulties of, 189, 210, 

Blockade: of Puerto Bello, 44 ; of Cha-nes, 
dl; of Santiago, 76; of Toulon^ hr 
Mathews, 84,^ 85, 89; of Carta gen a, 11 0, 
123; of Pundicherrv, 
1™, 171, 195, 
190 ; of Louisbourg, 115, 141, IG.s, 172, 
182; of French Channel ports, 173; of 
Cartagena, 189, 190; of Toulon hv Bus- 
cawen, 2U ; of Cadk, 215; of Brest hv 
Havvke, 21G, 223 ; of Bunquerque, 22:i' ; 
of Le Havre, 224 ; of Poudieherrv, 224, 
225; of Quiheron Bay, 231, 232- of 
Martinique, 242; of Grenada, 244: of 
Cape Francois, 246 ; of St, John’s, 251 ; 
of French ports, 252 ; of Port Boyal. 
481 ‘ ' 


Blockinakers, 342 

Bloiide, 230 and n., 231, 301, 3GG 

Blue uiiitbrui, Origin of the, 20 

Board of Longitude, 13, 338 

P)oai'd of Ordnance, 332 

Boatswains, 19, 21 

Boca Chica, G9 

Boca Nao, Piiver, 248 

lioisgcroult. Captain d'Ej .inai de, G4 n. 

Bades, Cominander John, 201 in 
Bolt-drawing machine, 337 
Bolt Head, 231, 311 

Bolton, Buko of: see Powlett, Admiral Lord 
Harry 

Jiombarduieut : of Cartageua, CO, 61; of 
Chagres, 02 ; of Bastia, 116; of Madras, 
12 1 ; of Chandernagore, 103 ; of St. 
Pierre, 202 ; of Le Hdvre, 216 ; of Palais, 
236 ; of Fort Pioyal, 243 ; of Moro Castle, 
248 


Bombay, 143, IGL n., 164, 181, 197, 200, 
232, 5h5, 561 
Bo^nlniij, 143 
Buinbaij Castle, 340 

Bombs, 12, 30, 33, 34, 40, 42, 40 in, 47, 59, 
00, 61, 62, 70 in, 73, 74, 76 n., 84 in, 86, 
117, 131 in, 16 L and n., 172, 188, 192, 
201 u., ‘200, 206 n., '209, 215 and n., 210, 
234 and n., 235, 236 in, 242 in, 2-15 n., 
201, 276, 281, 314, 330, 335, 428 n., 
5-16 n. 

Bonipart, Commodore de, 203, 210, 217 
Bond, Captain Bobert, 206 n. 

Bonechea, Captain Don B., 247 n. 

Bouetta, 76 n., 80, 201 n., 246 n., 248, 276, 
310 

Bonne Homme Itichard, 279, 298 
Bonnet, Stede, 260 
Booms, 69, 72, 76, 135, 389, 445 
Boreas, 185, 215 n., 225, 226, 246 n., 298, 
313(2) 

Bork, 96, 271 
Bornholm, 27 

Bosaiwen, 206 n., 207, 280 

Boscawen, Admiral Eight Hon. Edwards 
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57 n., 71, 72 ii., 73 u., 113, 125 n., 126, 
130-132, 140, 141, 144, 145, 146, 171, 
172, 173, 182-186, 196, 210-215, ‘Jl7, 
222, 228, 224, 231 and n., 266, 267, 274 
and n., 289, 291 n., 297, 302, 303, 311, 
313, 444 n. 

Boscinven, Cieiieral Hon. George, 193 
Bodon, 134, 335 

Btistun, Mapt^acliupetts, 113, 185, 370, 371, 
387, 409, 410, 428, 488, 495 
Boston, Captain 'rixanas, 509 n. 

Bot-Dern, Captain de, 415 
Bottiler, Captain Philip, 246 n., 444 
Botterell, Captain John, 242 n. 

Buujfotiiir, 306, 313 

Bougainville, Vice-Admiral Louis Antoine 
de, 208 and n. 

Bouille, Marquis de, 453, 463, 510 
Boulogne, 16 
Boulofinv, 308 

Bounties to seamen, 18, 19, 49, 140, 339, 
340, 342 
Bolt Ilf 1 /, 339 

Bourliun, or Eeiinion, 197, 231, 232, 234 
Bourhoii, 120 n. 

Bourbon assistance to America, 354 
Bourchier, Ctqitain John, 520 n. 
Boardonuais, M. Mahe de La, 119-122, 124 
Bouritius, Cujitain, 505 n. 

Bourke, Commander William Francis, 246 n. 
Bouvet (2), Commodore, 130, 132, 174 and 
n., 176, 179 n., 198 n. 

Bouvet, Captain C(»mte de, 289 
Bouvet, Eear-iVdmiral Francois Joseph, 
Baron, 550 n. 

Bow and quarter line, 513, 531 
Bowater, Admiral Edward, 497 n. 

Bowdler, Captain John, 84 n. 

Bowen, Admiral George (1), 497 n. 513 n., 
520 n. 

B(nvver, Admiral Sir George, Bart., 395 n., 
434, 454 n., 459, 460 
Boyd, Captain John, 233 n., 242 n. 

Boyle, Captain John, 546 n. 

Boyle, Hon. Ihdrert : sre Walsiugham, Cap- 
tain Hon. liobert Boyle 
Boil lie, 66, 70 n., 71, 72, 75 ii., 76 n., 79 n., 
80, 92, 96, 98, 104, 395, 428, 431, 434, 
436, 454 n., 466 

Bovs, Captain William, 196, 223 and n., 
229 

Braak, Captain A., 505 n. 

Braani, Cajkain W. van, 605 n. 

Brack, Capt.ain de, 416 
Bradhy, Captain James (1), 415, 509 n. 
Braddock, General, 139, 140, 141 
Brand, Captain Ellis, 27 n. 

Brathwaite, Admiral Bichard, 387, 404, 
400 n., 428 n., 4.54 n., 505 n., 568 
Brave, 510, 630, 536 u. 

Bray, Captain John, 206 u., 347 
Braziers, 342 
Brazil, 50, 260 


Breda, 34, 35, 43 n., 45 
Brederode, 91 

Brereton, Captain William, 174 n., 177, 
179 n., 198 n., 199, 225, 241 and n., 415 
Brest, 58, 89, 90, 92, 95, 107, 117, 126, 128, 
140, 142, 145, 146, 164, 167, 109, 170, 

172, 182, 192, 195, 196, 210, 216, 217, 

921 2^4 233, 235, 239, 244, 250, 252, 

275 ’ 27Q, 277 and n., 283, 287, 289, 294, 

295, 299, 302, .305, 308, 311, 312, 313, 

352, 394, 396, 397, 413, 414, 433, 443, 

446, 447, 452, 469, 478, 482, 502, 503, 

504, 509, 510. 519, 539, 546 

Bretaejne, 415, 420 
Brett, Captain John, 276, 278 
Brett, Admiral Sir Piercy (1), Ivt., 110, 
125 n., 196, 223, 224 and n., 232, 233, 
239, 262, 308, 324, 565 
Brett, Timothy, 3, 326 
Brett, Captain William, 234 11 . 

Brice {later Kingsmill), Bobert : Ivings- 

mill, Admiral Sir Robert, Bart. 
Bricklayers, 342 
Bricqueville, Captain de, 415 
Bridqeivater, 140, 143, 161 and n., 162, 
174, 258, 311 

Bridport, Lord : sec Hood, Admiral Alexander 
Arthur 
Brigs, 330 

Brillant, 121, 218 n., 244, 550 n., 554, 556, 
563 n. 

Brillante, 96 

Brilliant, 8, 12, 215, 230 n., 306 
Brimstone Hill, St. Kitts, 510, 512, 518 
Brine, Admiral James, 482 n., 497 n. 
Brisbane, Admiral John, 403, 568 
Brisk, 335 

Bristol, Earl of : .see Hervey, Hon. Augustus 
John 

Bristol, 259, 335, 340, 503 u. 

Bristol, 76, 125 u., 201 and n., 202, 372, 
373, 374, 370, 378, 379, 473, 474 
Britannia, 509 n. 

British officers in the Portuguese service, 
238 and n. 

Brittany, 113, 118, 119, 106, 302 
Broderick {yroperly Brodrick), Vice-Ad- 
ndral ' Thomas, 60 and n., 73, 152 and u., 
155, 156, 170, 171, 190, 210, 211, 212 
and n., 214, 215, 298, 311, 665 
Brodie, Captain BaAud, 133 n., 135 n., 344 
and n. 

Bromedge, Captain Hugli, 215 n. 

Brooks, Captain John, 545 n. 

Brown, Captain Charles, 4, 51 n., 64, 65, 
00, 266, 207 

Brown, Admiral John, 474 n. 

Browne, Field-Marshal Maximilian Ulysses, 
Count, 123 

Brueys, Vice-Admiral Comte de, 400 n. 
Brune, 305, 309, 313, 314 
Brunswick, Hew Jersey, 388 
Brunsividc, 335 
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Bryne, Captain Henry, 415, 454 n., 479 n. 
Buccaneers, 61, 79 

Buchinghxm, 40 n., 63, 96, 148 n., 151 ii., 
201 n., 234 n., 236 and n., 300 
Buckle, Admiral Matthew (1), 139, 185, 
212 n., 215, 218 n., 222, 234, 235 and n., 
286, 305, 566 
Bucklershard, 3;>6 
Bucknall, J., slnpbnilder, 335 
Buckner, Admiral Charles, 520 n. 

Buenos Ayres, 251, 252 
Dti/falo, 505 n., 507 and n., 508 
Bunker’s Hill, 378 
Bnoys, 338 

Burchett, Josiah, 3, 264 
Bnrford, 34, 46 n., 56, 56, 57 n., 59, 62, 
70 n., 75 n., 86, 87, 88, 96, 201 n., 202, 
218 n., 234 n., 310, 545 n., 550 n., 552 
n., 556, 563 n. 

Biu'^'oyne, Lieutenant-General John, 354, 
359, 360, 3()(!, 370, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
3i)8 

Burke, Bdnnnnl, (pioted, 379 
Burlington, 388 

Burnaby, Vico-A<huiral Sir William, Bart., 
250, 2i)2, -1 15, 565 

Burnaby, Cfipla-in Sir William Chaloner, 
Bart., 546 n. 

Burnett, Ca] itaiu Thomas, 201 n., 202, 227 n., 
242 u., 246 m, 3,12, 492 n., 520 n, 
Burrish, Ca])tain George, 90, 103 
Bursledon, 335 

Burslem, Captain Francis, 218 n. 

Burton, Richard, 3 

Bury, Cai)tain Thomas (1), 310 

Busses, 187 

Bussy, General do, 561, 562 
Bimi/, 505 n. 

Butchart, Oaiitain John, 434 
Butger, Commander, 505 n. 

Button, the navigator, 318 
Bylandt, Rear-Admiral Count Lodcwijk 
van, 351 

Byng, Sir George: hoc 'rorrington. Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir George Byug, Visooiiut 
Byng, Admiral lion, John, 105, 106, 113, 
123, 124, 130, 137, 142, 146-160, 196 m, 
289, 290 and m, 292, 293, 423, 467, 46S, 
498 m, 499 

Byug, Hon. Henry Battee, 3, 33 n. 

Byng, Rohert, 3, 4 

Byron, Captain George Anson, 520 n. 
Byron, Vice-Admiral Hon. John, 190 n., 
224, 228, 235 n., 313, 322, 324, 396 and 
n., 396, 399, 404, 408, 409, 410, 412, 428, 
433, 434-440, 443, 462, 4(i0, 473, 666 

Caulios, 9 
Cahot, 505 u. 

Cadiz, 31, 38, 39, 47, 62, 65, 60, 67, 107, 
116, 212 and n., 215, 280, 285, 306, 308, 
448, 449, 450, 452, 468, 469, 477, 478, 
502, 503, 004, 509, 539 ' 


Qmsar, 335 
Caimainera, 76 n. 

Calabria, 33 
Calais, 112 
Calcutta, 201 

Calcutta, 160, 161-163, 543 
Caldwell, Admiral Benjamin, 509 n., 520 n. 
California, 317 
California; 319, 320 

Callis, Rear-Admiral Smith, 86, 211, 212 n., 
273, 285 n., 310 

Calmady, Admiral Charles Holmes Everitt 
{foTmerly Charles Holmes Everitt), 497 n., 
613 and n. 

Cahiiady, Captain Warwick, 115, 311 
Calypso, 218 n., 244 n., 299, 313 
Cambridge, 96, 101, 201 n., 202, 246 n., 248 
Camden, 472 

CamiUy, Vice-Admiral Blouet de, 91 
Cammock, Captain George (Rear-Admiral 
in the Spanish Navy), 34, 85 and m, 38 
Campbell, Captain Alexander (1), 322 
Campbell, Colonel Archibald, 441 
Campbell, Captain James (1), 41 n. 
Campbell, Captain James (2), 167 n., 206 u., 
242 n., 245 n., 246 n. 

Campbell, Vice-Admiral John (1), 218 n., 
222, 324, 341, 413 n., 415, 566 
Campbell, William, 326 
Cam]jeche, 263 

Camada, 511, 512 and n., 513 andn., 514, 
516, 520 11., 530, 531 

Canada, 117, 118, 139, 140, 104, 190, 197, 
204-210, 226-228, 242, 253, 354, 355, 
356, 370, 380, 539 
Canaiy Islands, The, 18S, 302 
Cancale Bay, 192, 193 
Gamlia, 229 

Candles in lighthouses, 14, 15 
Canoa, Point, 68 n. 

Canso, 109, 113, 115 

Gantorhnry, 33, 34, 35, 133 n., 135 u., 136 
Canton, 323 

Cape Breton, 109, 115, 116, 124, 166-108, 
184, 191, 206, 253 
Cape Cabnm, San Domingo, 294 
Cape Charles, 490 
Cape Clear, 282, 311 
Cape Coast Castle, 169, 287 
Cape de Gata, 189 
Cajie de Verde Islands, 546 
Cape Diggos, 320 
Cape Dobbs, 319, 320 
Cape Pear, 372 

Cape Finisterre, 283, 301, 303, 448, 540 
Cape Francois, 123, 165, 225, 245, 246, 314, 
468, 469, 470, 473, 474, 488, 492, 495, 
496, 519, 536, 537 
Gape Henry, 489, 496 
Cai)c Hope, 319 
Cape Horn, 267, 317, 321 
Cape Lopez, 260 
Caire May, 408 
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Cape Ivlola, 15;‘> 

Cape of Gooil Hope, 130, 197, 232, 350, 645, 
548 

Cape San Lucas, 317 

Capie Spartel, 503 

Cape St. Martin, 281 

Cape St. isicoks, 123, 245, 246 

Cape St. Vincent, 285, 477 

Cape Tiluron, 308 

Ciipricieux, 184, 313 

Ciqitdiii, 12, 34, 35, 148 n., 151 n., 153, 
154, 172, 182, 185, 200 n., 276, 277, 284 
Capjtain of tlie Fleet, 341 
Captains, 19, 20, 22, 340 
Capitnres, 13.8, 310-315, 396 n. 

Caracas, 85, 272 

Caraitiff, 84 n., 215 n., 40G ii., 428 n. 
Cardaillae, Captain <le, 546 n. 

Carflinals, Tire, 219, 220 
Carclounie, Ca])tain de La, 4 15 
Carenaye, St. Lucia, 429, 430, 431 
Caribbee Islands (are also West Indies, Lee- 
ward Islands, etc.), 201, 238, 244, 519 
Carieal, 178, Ibl, 224 
Carkett, Beujaniin, 205 
Carkett, Captain Robert, 190 and n., 223 n., 
312, 434, -154 n., 400, 401 and n., 402, 
408, 479 n. 

Carhtvn, 361, 305, 306, 309 
Caiieton, Sir Guv, K.B., 350, 357, 358, 359, 
302, 363, 305'', 367, 308, 309, 370, 371, 
380, 389 

Carlisle Bay, Barbados, 201, 233, 242 
Carlos cle Bourbon, Don, 48 
Carlos JIL, King of Spain, 84 
Carnarvon, 185, 180 
Carnatic, 339, 340 

Carnegie, Hon. George : see Noi tliesk, Earl of 
Carnegie, Lieutenant Patrick, 306 
Carolina, 259, 269, 289, 299, 311, 371, 372, 
441, 442, 470, 472, 488, 493, 496 
Carpenter*, Ca]itain Eober-t, 206 n. 
Carpenters, 19, 205 

Carpenters, American lack of, 359, 301 
Carriekfergirs, 229, 230 
Carronades, 330-333, 524 
Carron Eorimliy, 330, 331 
Cartagena, (S. America), 44, 62 n., 54, oil, 
tiO, 01, 02, 03, 08-75, 78, 272, 274, 279, 
814 

Cartagena (Spain), 107, 110, 124, 189, 190 
Carteret, Lord, 41 

Carteret, Cajdain Pbilip (1), 120 n., 131 n. 
Carteret, Captain Eicli.ard, 14, 240 n. 
Cartridge boxes, 9 
CmaiLbun, 312 

Cas de Kavires, Bay of, Martinique, 201, 
243, 245 

Caskets, Tire, 108 

Cassilis, Earl of: see Kennedy, Captain 
Arclribuld 
Cassirnbazar, 100 

Castaneta, Vice-Admiral Don Antonio, 34, 37 


I Castejon, Captain Don P., 247 n. 

Castilla, 34 

I Castillo de Ferro, 54, 65 
; Castillo Grande, Cartagena, 09, 72, 73 
I Castor, 127 n., 312, 335 
I Castro, Captain Don J. B., 96 
Catford, Captain Chaiies, 148 n. 

! Catlicart, Major-General Lord, 58, 63, 64 
I and n., 68 
! Catberine : see Katberine 
! Cnilitririe, 263 
I Cato, 412 n., 508 
Caton, 524, 525, 537 

Caulfeild, Captain Toby, 387, 473, 474 n. 

Cavaigne, Captain, 34 

Cavendish, Admiral Philip, GO 

Caylus, Cai>tain Chevalier de, 90, 116, 271 

Cavo Confite, 249 

Cimre, 184, 313 

I Centaur, 233, 240 n., 250, 303, 300, 415, 
I 482 n., 486, 487, 497 n., 513 n., 620 n. 
Centaure, 121, 198 n., 199, 212 n,, 213, 21-4, 
216, 313 

i Centurion, 125 n., 139 u., 200 n,, 208, 240 
n., 247, 288, 315, 320-323, 387, 404 
400 n., 408, 428 m, 431, 454 n. 

Cerher-us, 240 n. 

Cci'es, 537 
Cerf, 293 

Cesar, 409, 532, 533 and n. 
i Ceuta, 35, 211 

I Cevlon, 197, 550, 552, 553, 554, 557, 560, 
I 501 

] Chacon, Rear-Admiral Don Fernando, 34, 35 
i Chads, Captain James, 206 n., 234 n. 

! Chadwick, Captain Richard, 133 n. 
i Chagres, 61, 62 

! Chaise, Captain de La, 174 u., 179 m, 198 n. 
j Chalay, Captain Prineijre de, 34 
Chaleur Bay, 228, 313 
! Chaniba battery, Cartagena, 69, 70 
; Chambers, Rear-Admiral William (1) 79, 
i 130 

j Chambly, 301 

I Chumbon, Governor of Loiiishourg, M. de, 
' 115 

ejmnehon, 479 n. 

Champion, 513 n., 520 n. 

Champlain, Lake, 206, 226, 354-370, 371, 
379, 380, 38.5, 386, 389 
Chandernagore, 163 

Channel, The, 39, 66, 89, 107, 113, 129, 
147, 196, 215 n., 222, 224, 232, 250, 252, 
267, 278, 281, 308, 310, 311, 339, 396, 
443, 445, 446, 470, 477, 502, 504, 538, 
546 

Channel Islands: (see also Jersey, etc.), 
291 

Chaplains, 19 

Chaplen, Commander James, 234 n., 236 n. 
Charente River, 191, 218 n., 223, 224, 233, 
237, 252 

Chariot Royal, 293, 312 
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Charles, 3-1 

CliarlcR 11,, Act of the 13tli of, 82, lOG 
CliarlcK VI., 'J'he Emperor, 50 
CliiuleK VIL, 3'he Emperor, 59 
CliiirleK XU., King of Sweden, 2G, 27, 41 
Charles Edward, I’rinoe : .see Pretender, Tlie 
Young 

Charleston, 372-370, 3S3, 142, 170, 172, 
ISO 

Charleston, 335 

Charlotte, Queen, PrineoKS of Mecklenhurg- 
Strelitz, 237 
CliLirloUe, 137 

Charnock quoted, 80, 81-83 
Charrington, Captain Nicholas, 197 n., 
613 n., 520 n. 

Chartres, Vice-Admiral the Due de, 145 
Charts, 118, 213, 217 

Chase, A general, 125, 120, 128, 148, 174, 
176, 178, 180, 191, 197, 1.98, 212, 4-14, 
4;i.5, 149, 45.3, -180, .500, 52.5, 534, 537, 
.550 

Chfit.eanneuf, (hptain de, !)0 
Chatham, 12, 83 n., 303, 320, 3.35, 330 
(Jhafham, 215 n., 217, 218 n., 2."»2, 313, .387 
Chatham, .lohn, Earl (tf, 325 
Chausey ’Islands, 2S)1 
(Jhn.ave.li')i, 290, 2t)7 
Clunq), Ciiilain David, 3L0, 320~,322 
Cheap’s 'Pay, .“.22 
(dit'.l)U('to, .312 
Chelsea lIos]iit.al, .320 
Ctierhourg, i‘.)3, Itl l, 304 
Chesapeake, '.Phc, 35{), .‘170, 390, 392, -105, 
412, 472, 4.8.8, 489, 491, 4'.)2, 193, 194, 
44)5, 490, 501, 508, 512 
Chest, at. Cliatham, I'he, 10-1 
Chester, 70 n., 131 and n., 253, 278, 283 n., 
.‘512 

Chester, Pennsvlvaiiia, 3!il 
Chesierjield, 148 ami n., 15,3, 1.54, 24'), 287, 
288, 312 

Chevalier, Cajlain, ([noted, 480, 487, 50-1, 
531, 533, 512, SO! 

Gheore, 18.3, 313 
Chhine, 210 

Chichesiar, 70 n., 75 n., 92, !)0, 98, 104, 
218 u., 2.34 11. 

Child, Admiral Smith, 492 n., 497 n. 
Childers, 335 

Children, Provi.sion for seamen’s, 342 
Chile, 321 

Chilleau, CJajjtain du, 540 n., 550 n. 

Cliiloo, 317, 322 
Ohvinera, 212 n. 

Chiminu', 125 ii, 

China, 10.8, .317, 323 
CUiuHura, 201. 

Clmcpie P.ay, St. Lucia, 403 
Chorera, River, 2-19 

Christian, Commauder Puiihazon, 400 n, 
Christian, Rear-Admiral Sir HngJi Cloberry, 
392, 434, 497 lu, 513 n., 520 n. 


Christie, Captain xilexander, 5-19 

Chronometers, 13, 14 

Churchill Piiver, 318, 319 

Cillart de Suville, Captain, 415 

Cillart, Ca[)tain de Yilleneiive, 650 n,, 550 

Ciudaiiella, 142 

Civil laiv, Siniremacy in naval affairs of the, 
105, 100 
Cizarga, 143 

Claigeami Bay, Islay, 229 
Clarence, Duke of Cater Williain lAC) ; see 
■VViUiam Henry, Duke of Clarence, Prince 
Clark, Captain Charles, 352 
Clark, Captain Edward (1), 123 n., 135 u., 
201 n. 


)3, 415 


'illiam, 


CjiarK, (Japtam dohn (1;, i--.— - 
Clarke, Captain, (rail.), 171 
Clarke, Captain Peter, 246 n. 

Clayton, Colonel Jasi)Gr, 46 
Cleland, Captain Jolin (1), 1S3, 200 n , 

oil 

Chdand, Captain Williain, 80 
Clements, Ca[4ain ISkUchacl, 23_0 n,, 30 
Clements, Commander Peter, 540 n, 
Cfeoj)atra, 505 n. 

Cleopatre, 503 n. 

Clerks of the Acts, 3, 320 
Cleveland, C.ajitain Archibald, 194 
Cleveland (er Cleavelandp Oa[itain A\ 

Cleverly, Clravcsend shipbuilder, 335 
Clevland, John, 3, 155, 320 
Clmton, 335 

Clinton, Admiral of the Elect the Hon. 
George, 42 n., 310 

Clinton, General Sir Henry, 372, 379, 383, 
387, 390, 392, 393, 398, 441, 442, 443, 
471, 472, 473, 488, 489, 493, 496 
Cli])perton, John, 310-318 
Clive, Captain Beniamin, 192, 227 u., 236 n. 
Clive, L(!rd, 132, 13'9, 143, 144, 161, 162, 
163, 164,201 . - 

Chicheterie, Captain de La, 41o, 492 n., 

CluC-Admiral de La, 148 m, 149, 189, 190, 
190, 211-214, 217, 302, 303 
Clutterhuek, Thomas, 3 
Co ister’s Harbour, Bhode Lsland, 40a 
Coats, tlie navigator, WiUifi»^, -5-0 
Cobham, Ahscount, 40, 261 
Oochutrlce, 6?>5 s 

Coekburu, Lieutenant, (ol the Hunter), 14.3, 

...,r 

Cockhurue, Captain George, a, 

Coekhunie, Captain John (1), 41 u. 
Codrington {hdtr Bethell), Christopher ; see 
Bethell, Captain Christopher Codrmgton 
Godin, Admiral Sir Isaac, Bart., o50, ool 
Colionis, 130 and n. . r.i i i 
Colby (or Coleby), Captain Charles, 4, /I, 
141, .327 

Colby, Caiitain Stephen, 311, o95 n. 

Colby, Thomas, 4 
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Colclmtcr, 46 n., 274, 291, 310 
C’olenian, Caijtain Eoberl, 41 b. 

Coles's pump, 337 

Collier, Yice-Atliniral Sir George, Kt,, 346 
ColUngvjood, 317 

Collingwood, A"ice- Admiral Cuthbert, Lord, 
379, 564 _ I 

Collingwood, CaYitain Tliomas, 242 n., 245 n., 
246 B., 312, 395 n., 410, 434, 454 b. 
Collins, Captain Richard (1), 206 n., 310 j 
Collins, Captain Richard (2), 240 n., 241 
Colonels of Marines, 223 
Colonial vessels, Authority granted to cap- 
ture, 371 

Colonies, me American Colonies 
Colours, Captured, 242 
Colville, Rear-Admiral Alexander, Lord, 96, 
160, 206 B., 209, 224, 220 and n., 227, 
228, 232, 239, 251, 565 
Colville, Captain the Hon. James, 174 n., 
179 n., 198 n., 225, 311 
Coinbiistion, 652 n. 

Coriu-t, 86, 88 
Coo'iefe, 305, 313 
Commanders, 20, 830 and n., 336 
Commanders-in-Chief, 15, 20, 33 n., Ill n., 
112 n. 

Commissioners of Sick and Wounded, 1, 2 
Commissioners of the Navy, 3, 4, 326, 327 
Commissioners of the Register Office, 2 
Commons, Enquiry by the House of, 103 ; 

Address to the, 1^76 and n. 

Com]>tou, Captain Jatnes, 4 
Gornte de Gramont, 290 
Gointe de Provence, 174 and n., 179 and n., 
198 n. 

Comte de St Moreniine, 301 
Conanicut, 402, 403, 405 
Cou(!entration, Tactics of, 176, 455, 456, 
458, 511, 551 
Concepcion, 279, 315, 317 
Gonde, 174 n., 175, 179 n., 180 
Conde de Chincnn, 315 
Conde de Toidome, 34, 314 
Contiaus, Tice- Admiral the Marquis de, 122, 
123, 196, 217-223, 274, 284, 311, 435 n. 
Congress, 307 

Congress and the outbreak of the war in 
America, 356 
Conquerant, 415, 492 n. 

Conqueror, 211, 212 n,, 215, 311, 396 n., 
434, 452, 453, 464 n., 466 and n., 620 n. 
Conquistador, 12, 72 n., 135 n., 136, 247 n., 
314, 316 (2) 

Consulante, 557 and n., 559 
Co7utante, 96, 98, 99 

Contempt of court hv a court martial, 105, 
100 

Content, 127 andn., 148 n., 151 n., 274, 275 
Contraband of war, 252, 253 
Controllers of the Navy, 3, 4, 326, 343 
Controllers of the Storekeeper’s Accounts, 3, 


Controllero of the Treasurer’s Accounts, 3, 
326 

Controllers of the Victualling Accounts, S, 
326 

Conve7’f, 613 n., 520 n. 

Convoys, 65, 75, 78, 91, 119, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 136, 136, 

137, 139, 140, 144, 165, 166, 188, 190, 

196, 203, 210, 225, 250, 252, 280, 283, 

284, 286, 291, 292, 294, 298, 299, 300, 

301, 302, 303, 351, 390, 391, 395, 39(5, 

433, 434, 435, 438, 445, 448, 451, 452, 

469, 470, 473, 474, 477, 478, 479, 480, 

482, 486, 489, 495, 503, 504, 509, 519, 

521, 536, 538, 539, 540-542, 549, 554, 
657 

Conway, Henry Seymour, Field-Marshal, 171 
Conway, Hon. Hugh Seymour : afterwards 
Seymour, Vice-Admiral Lord Hugh {q.v.) 
Cook, Captain James, 337, 341 n., 352 
Cooks, 19 

Cooper, Captain Thomas, 4, 96, 104, 116 
Coote, General Sir Eyre, 225 
Copeland Island, 230 

Copenhagen, 26 and n., 27, 28, 41, 48, 47, 
380, 412 n. 

Copper fastenings, 14 

Conpering shijis, 14, 336, 451, 470, 483, 
486, 487, 489, 522 
Corbett, Thomas, 3 
Corbett, William, 3 

Cordova, Admiral .Don Luis cle, 446, 460, 
504, 539 

Cork, 144, 167, 188, 372, 502 
Cormorant, 206 n., 643 n. 

CornewaU, Captain Thomas, 169 
Cornish, Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel, Bart., 
23, 96, 196, 200 and n., 224, 225, 232, 
239-242, 565 

Cornish (formerly Pitchford), Admiral 
Samuel Pitchford, 240 n , 241, 520 n., 
568 

Cornwall, 446 

Cornwall, 12, 138 n., 134, 135 n., 136, 137, 
235 n., 395 n., 404, 406 m, 408, 434, 437, 
438, 439, 464 n., 468, 466 
Cornwall, Vice-Admiral Charles, 3, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 258 

ComwaU, Captain James, 62, 96, 100 and n. 
Cornwall, Captain Frederick, 99, 148 n., 
289 > . , 

Oormoallis, 406 n. 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st Marquis, 372, 388, 
405, 442, 472, 473, 488, 493, 494, 496, 
501, 502 

Cornwallis, Admiral the Hon. Sir William 
351, 434, 438, 473-477, 613, 513 and n.’, 
520 n., 525 

Cornwallis, Major-General, 154, 171 
Coromandel Coast, The, 119, 124, 130, 164 
174, 197, 226, 546, 649, 561 
Corsica, 116, 123, 124, 273, 351 
Corvettes, 330 
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Oorunna, 39, 303 

Cosby, Adudral Pliillips, 415, 192 n,, 568 
Cost of Ships, 10 

Cotes, Vice-Admiral Tliornas, 71, 118, 127 n., 
165, 182, 201, 221, 313, 5(i5 
Cotterell, Captain Cluii-Ies, 61 
Cotton, Admiral Sir Charles, Bart., 151 n., 
520 m 

Gouchman, the mutineer, Lieutenant Samuel, 
287, 288 

Coudres, Lsle, 206, 207 
Councils of AVar, G7, 68, 71, 78, 79, 87, 138, 
123, 151, 151, 172, 177, 191, 202, 270 
Qourageiix, 306, 307, 313, 115, 509 n. 
Gouronm, 118 n., 151 ii., 115, 456, 458 
Court, Admiral La Biniyere de, 67, 89, 92, 
94, 95, 101, 102 

Courts Martial, 17, 88 n., 95 m, 97, 103-106, 
106 n., 323, 128, 129, 135, 137, 156-158, 
177, 196 m, 275 and m, 276 and m, 277, 
279 and m, 281 and n., 288 and n., 289 n., 
290 and n., 291, 2!)1 and m, 302 n., 339, 
350, 423, 425, 426, 435 m, 156 n., 159 n., 
462, 178, 548 

Qowntry, 12, 217, 218 n., 3U2, 543 m, 
563 n. 

Cowardice, 123, 125 
Cowell, Cailain Henry, 232 
Cowling, Captain lohn, 171 u. 

Coximar, River, 248 
Cozens, Midshipman of the Wuger, .”»22 
Craggs, Air. Secretary, 30 
Craig, C'aptain Boltert., 298 
Cranstoun, ( hptaln flames, Lord, 513 n. 
Oraufnrd, Mjijor-tJeiieral John, 235 
Craven, Rear-Admiral Thomas, 275, 566 
Grm'rnt, 12, 242 n., 299, 313 
Crespin, Captain Abraham, 151 n. 

Crimiiuils in the Navy, 21, 23 
Croisic, Le, 220, 22 L 

Cromwell, Henry: ser, Ifrankland, Ahce- 
Atlniiral Henry 

Orookshauks, Captain John, 285 and n. 
Orowle, George, 3, 4 
Grown, 206 n., 310 

Crown Point, 141, 201, 205, 208, 228, 356, 
358, 359, 367, 368, 370, 371, 380 
Crozon; 313 
Criiiser, 16 n., 310 

Cruse, Admiral (Russian Navy), 011 n. 
Crutched Friars, 2 

Cuba, 67 m, 70, 77, 226, 246-219, 266, 
267, 468, 191, 4i)6 n. 

Cuddaloro ; .see <t.ho, Fort St. David ; 177, 
552, 556, 557, 561 -.561 
Cnl de Sac Royal : .see Port Tloyal, Marti- 
iiupio 

Culloden, 66 n., 113 

Gullodv.ii, 148 m, 156, 169, 211, 212 andn., 
213, 215, 215 m, 246 m, 249, 250, 395 m, 
489 

Cmiilerland, 35, 40 m, GO, 62 n., 63, 70 n., 
76 m, 79 m, 140, l(il n., 171 n., 176, 177, 


179 and n., 198 n., 199, 303, 301 aud n 
311, 115, 563 D. 

Cumberland Bay, 32 L 
Cumberland Harbour, 76 aud m, 77 
Cumberland, Duke of: see William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumbeidand, Pritice 
Cumberland, Duke of; see Heiiry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, Prince " 

Gumming, Admiral James, 431 
Gumming, the Quaker, Mr. Thomas, 186, 
187 

Cunningham, Commander James, 253 
Curacoa, 85, 86, 536 
Qurieuse, 415 

Curling, Mr. John, master's mate, 366 
Curtis, Admiral Sir Roger, Bart., 400, 406 n. 
Cusack, Captain .James, 80 
Gust, Captain AVilliam, 134- and ii. 

Cutlasses, 9 
Gutters, 330 

Cutting-out Expeditious, 224, 202 
Cuverville, Captain de, 550 n. 

GyUh, 291 n. 

Gyynet, 246 n., 336 

Dacues, A^ice-Admiral James Puchard (1), 
361,365 

Dalrymple, Admiral John, 224 u., 509 n.,, 
567 

Dalrymple, Sir John, 332 
Damacpiart, Captain de, 96 
Ihimiaten, 91 

Dampier, Captain AVilliam, 258, 310, 323 
Danae, 22.3 n., 250, 301 
Danioe, 301, 313 

Dandridge, Captain AYilliam, 63, 68, 269 
Daphne, 336 

Darby, Vice-Admiral George, 215 n., 226 n., 
242 n., 243, 477, 602, 503, 504, 540, 546, 
566 

Darby, Admiral Sir Henry d’Esterre, 546 u. 
Darien, or P.anama, Isthmus of, 52 n., 61, 76 
Dartmouth, 126 and n., 286, 311 
Dauphin, 108 

Dauphin Royal, 218 n., 415 
Davers, Vice-Admiral Thomas, 71, 76, 91, 
109, 115, 122, 123 
Davis, Howel, 260 
Davis Strait, 318 

Dawson, Captain George, 404, 406 n., 409, 
192 n. 

Deacon, Commander Sabine, 201 n. 

Deal, 16 

Deal Castle, 131 n., 221 n., 257, 151 n., 
479 n. 

Deane, Captain Joseph, 206 n., 208, 227 
and n., 228, 235 m, 311 
Death jtenalty, The, 279, 288, 339 (see a?.so- 
Byng) 

Debt, The National, 251 
Decay of shijis, 303, 301 
Decker, Captain Haringcarspel, 505 n. 

Dedel, Captain S., 505 n. 
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Di-ftitce, 56?i II. 

Deffumir, 244 n. 

Defiance, 41 b., (>2, 70 u., 79 n., 80, 125 n., 
126, 127 u., 141, 14S n., 149, 350, 151 n., 
153, 154, 218 B., 219, 246 n., 247 n., 312, 
315 (2), 415 

Delavall, Vice- Admiral George, 34, 35, 36 
Delaware, Baj’' and Capes of tlie, 390, 394, 


397, 402, 642 

Delaware Eiver, 386, 388, 391, 392, 398, 


390, 496 

De I’Angle, Captain Merrick, 84 and n., 96 
Delfino y Barlande, Captain Don J., 34 


DiJft, 91 

Delgarno, Ca]itain Arthur, 258 
Denis, Ihce-xVdiniral Sir Peter, Bart., 125 n., 
218 m, 237, 239, 252, 299, 560 
Denison, Captain (Kussian Navy), 341 
Denmark, 26 nt scq., 41-43 
Dennis, Captain Henry, 78 
Dent, Captain Digby(2), 3, 4, 65, 71, 123 n., 
124, 133 u., 134, 135 

Dent, Captain Sir Digby (3), Kt,, 179 n., 
198 n., 225, 311, 434 
Dmteile, 110 

Depredations by Spain, 50, 51 
Deptford, 4, 12, 105, 187 
Deptford, 13, 70 n., 76, 108, 131 n., 148 n., 
154, 215 n., 246 n. 

Derby, 113 
Dn'hu, 143 

Deriug, Captain Daniel, 187, 201 n., 203, 
224 n. 

Derrick, ‘ Memoirs of the Rise and Progress 
of the Royal Navy,’ 5 
Derwentwater estates, The, 18 
Deseada, 519 
Desertion, 33!), 378 
Desirade, La, 203 
Desorquart, Captain de, 90 
Devert, Daniel, 3 

Devonshire, 125 n., 127, 206 n., 222 n., 226 
n., 242 n., 245 n., 240 n., 249, 250 
Dhideme, 244, 294, 303, 415 
Diiimant, 64 n., 96, 125 u., 126, 312 
DioMond, 43 n., 57, 61, 62 and n., 96, 267, 
314 


Diamond, Cape, 208, 227 
Diana, 8, 173, 183, 206 n., 227 and n., 253, 
540 n. 

Dianv, 18G n., 281, 2!»8, 313 
Dickson, Admiral IVilliam, 154 u. 

Dictator, 339 

Digby, Admiral Hon. Robert, 188, 218 n., 
415, 502, 567 

Digges, Captain Dudley, 13, 167 n., 183, 
218 n., 216 n. 

Dijon, 231 n. 

Diligence, 192 
Diligent, 550 n. 

Diligentc, 174 and n., 179 n., 198 n,, 244 n., 
44!) 

Dilkes, Cajrtain AVilliam, 96, 104 and n. 


Dimensions of ships, 9, 12, 190, 335 
Discontent on the lower deck, 339 
Discovery, 318, 319 

Disease: see Sanitation, Mortality, Fever, 
Scurvy, etc. 

Disguise, Successful, 244 
Disobedience to orders justifiable, 161, 460 
Distillation of fresh water from salt, 337 
Dixon, Master of the Northumberland, Mr., 
275 

Doake, Oaptaiu James, 206 n., 226 n,, 233 n., 
242 n. 

Dobbs, 319, 320 
Dobbs, Arthur, 319 
Dobree, Captain Daniel, 434 
Dockyards, 4, 326, 327, 335, 336, 342 and 
n., 343 

Dod, Admiral Edmund, 513 n., 520 u. 

Dodd, Captain Edward, 311 
Doddington, George, 8 
Doggersbank, The, 314, 343, 505-509 
DolxMjn, 605 n., 606 

Dolphin, 12, 147, 148 and n., 153, 2G5, 
283 n., 297, 298, 29!), 312, 336, 505 n., 
Dominica, 64, 203, 233, 244, 254, 427, 428, 
453, 519, 621, 522, 523, 527, 529, 531 
Donau Castle, 3!) 

Dorchester, Lord, 360 
Dordrecht, 91 

Dorsetshire, 12, 34, 96, 101, 103, 218 n., 
219, 299, 313 

Douglas, Colonel, (Mar,), 63 n. 

Douglas, Rear-Admiral Sir Cbaiies, Bart., 
206 n., 207, 236 u., 357 and n., 300, 361, 
362 and n., 363, 366 and n., 368, 309, 
415, 520 n., 685, 568 
Douglas, Sir Howard, 357 n. 

Douglas, Admiral Sir James (1), Kt., 115, 
206 n., 209, 224, 232, 233, 239, 242 and 
n., 243, 244, 245 and n., 246, 247, 505 
Douglas, Captain John, 454 n., 459, 460 
Douglas, Captain Stair (1), 242 n., 216 n., 
482 n. 

Douglas, Captain 'William, 60 ii. 

Dove, Captain Francis, 4 
Dover, 16, 335 

Dover, 242 n., 245 n., 246 n., 284, 312 
Downs, The, !)0, 111 n., 112, 196, 200, 224 
and n., 232, 250, 252, 312, 352, 539 
Dragon, 43, 72 n., 81 and u., 82, 92, 96, 98, 
191, 218 n., 234 m, 235, 242 n., 244, 245 
n., 240 n., 248, 249, 270, 284, 302, 314 
Dragon, 135 n., 314 
Drake, 123 n., 225, 267, 310 
Drake, Captain Francis, 34 
Drake, Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Samuel, 
Bart., 218 n., 227 m, 233 n., 242 n., 
395 n., 482 m, 487, 497 n., 513 n., 520 n., 
528, 567 

Drake, Vice-Admiral Francis William, 
212 n., 246 n., 248, 3U, 566 
Draper, General Sir William, K.B., 239 
242 
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Dreadnouqlit, 34, 165 and n., 274 ami n., 
270, 277, 280, 284, 300, 312 
Droits de P Homme, 286 
Druid, 234 n. 

Drmiimond, Captain Charles, 96 
Drummond, Commander John Auiiol, 479 n. 
Drunkenness, 273, 274, 317 
Dublin, 230, 342 

Duhlin, 182, 206, 242 n., 245 n., 246 n., 
250 

Dubois de La Motte, Vice-Admiral, 140, 
141, 167, 168, 170, 172, 283, 286, 287, 
297 

Due d’Aiguillon, 293 

Due d' Aquitaine, 200 n., 225, 295, 311, 
312 

Due dUIanovre, 299, 313 i 

Due d' Orleans, 96, 120 n., 121, 174 n., 179 j 
n., 180, 198 n., 312 ' 

Due de Dourqoqne, 174 n„ 175, 176, 179 
and n., 198 n'., 244 n., 414, 415, 492 n. 
Dua de Chartres, 301, 313 
Diia de Choiseul, 225 n.. 226 
Duo de Ffonsae, 209 

Du Chalhiult, Admiral Louis Charles, Comte, 
127 n., 182, 185, 290, 415 
Duoie, Lord : see Moi’etoii, Captain Francis 
Heynolds 

Dudgeon iShoal, 15 

Dudley, Captain O’Brien, 287, 288 

Duels, 88 11 . 

Duff, Hear- Admiral Huhert., 393, 216, 217, 
218 and n., 242 n., 566 
Duffus, Captain Kenneth, Lord, 43 n. 

Duke, 218 n., 273, 280, 310, 311, 4 15, 509 
n., 520 n., 531, 532, 533 
Dmnaresq, Admiral Thomas, 520 n. 

Dumet, Isle do, 220 

Dumont d’Urvillo, Rear-Admiral 4’. C., 
352 n. 

Dunbar, 311 

Duncan, Admiral Adam, Viscount, 139 m, 
234 n., 246 ii., 508 

Duncan, Captain Henry (1), 327, 400 n., 
406 n., 492 n. 

Dimdas, Henry ; see Melville, Viscount 
Duuclonald, Admiral Thomas Cochrane, 
10th Earl of, 301 
Dungeness, 90 

Dunlcirl', 34, 43, 70 n., 76, 96, 101, 141, 
188, 218 n., 291, 295, 296, 312 
Dunnose, 293 

Dimquerque, Dunkerque, or Dunkirk, 89, 
90, 112, 196, 223, 229, 230 n., 254, 314 
Dupleix, M,, 123, 122, 124, 130,139,140, 
178 

Duplessis Perseault, Captain, 4 1 5 
Duquesne, Commo(lore, 189 
Durell, Vice-Admiral Philip (1), 88, 115, 
127 n., 148 n., 172, 173, 185, 205, 206 
and n., 207, 200, 283 n 565 
Durell, Captain Thomas (1), 53, 263, 268 
Durfort, Captain Baron de, 492 n. 


Dursley Calletj, 46 n., 47, 84 n., ;i6, 2(;i. 
203 

Dursley, Lord : see Berkeley, James, Earl of 
Dury, JVIajur-Greneral, 1D5 
Dutahil, CaY'tain Don I., 96 
Dutch volunteers in British ships, 87 
Duvivier, (.!a])tain, lOt) 

Eufile, 127 n., 128, 283 n., 284, 295, ;'.12, 
380, 400, 406 n., 407, 408, 545 n., 550 n., 
552 n., 556, 563 n. 

East India Companv, 108, 120, 121 n.. 130, 
131, 132, 339, 140, 143, 161, 177, 3.81, 
185, 197, 200, 201, 232, 240, 241, 251, 
340, 445, 545, 546 n., 548 
East India Companv (Dutch), 130, 131, 
201, 548 

East India Company (French), 119, 121, 
124, 125 and n., 126, 139, 160, 164, 174, 
197, 294, 295, 301, 305 
East Indies, 91, 108, 109, 119-122. 124-, 
130, 139, 143, 160, 173, 174-182, 106, 
197-200, 224, 225, 239-242, 284, 287, 
304, 311, 312, 313, 482, 503, 508, 509, 
538, 543-564 

East River, New York, 382, 385, 409 
Eastwood, Commander Joseph, 192 
Echo, 185, 18G m, 206 u., 242 u., 246 n.,, 
313 

Ecurenil, 314, 435 

Edam, 93 < 

Eddystone, The, 14, 15, 90 
Edyar, 212 n., 215, 246 u., 250, 609 m 
Edgcumlie, Admiral Hon. George, Earl 
Mount Edgcinube, 84 n., 147, 148 and n., 
218 n., 296, 565 
Edinburgh, 340 

Edinhiiryh, 127 n., 165 and n., 284 
Education of naval ollicers, 22 
BdAvard Augustus, Duke of York, Admiral 
Prince, 193 and n., 216, 239, 252, 343 n., 
565 

Edwards, Admiral Edward, 339, 406 n., 
428 n. 

EdAvards, A<lmiral Richard (2), 415, 567 
EdAAmrds, Captain Richard (a), 35 n. 
EdAvards, Captain Timothy, 212 n., 395 n., 
404, 406 m, 434,_454 n. 

Eensfjezindheit, 505 n. 

Effingham, Lord, 154 
Egmont, 415, 417 
Bgmont, John, Earl of, 325 
Eleanor, 62 n., 70 n. 

EUpImit, 278, 312 

Elibank, Lord: see Murray, Captain Hon. 
George (1) 

Elisaheth, 110, 111, 210, 279 
Elizabeth, 53, 92, 96, 133 n., 134, 174 n., 
175, 179 and n., 198 and n., 199, 240 n., 
241, 415, 417, 434, 454 n., 557 n. 
Elizabeth RHer, 489 
Elliot, Captain Elliot, 108 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert, Bart. : see Minto, Lord 
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Elliot, Admiral John, 191, 230 andn., 297, 
301, 400 lu, 400 in, 509 n., 567 
Ellis, the navigator, Henry, 320 
Ellis, IVelhore, 326 
Ellys, Captain Charles, 234 n. 

Elpliinstone, Admiral Hon. Heorge Keith: 
Yiscount Keith, 333 

Elpliinstone, Giptain John (1), 195, 206 n., 
220 11 ., 245, 246 n., 304, 311, 341 n., 434, 
454 n. 

Elpliinstone, Captain Samuel Williams, 341 
and n, 

filthnm, 80, 87, 88, 115, 272 

Elton, Captain Jacob, 278, 279, SU ^ 

Embargo on shipping, 45, 166, 167, 396 

Kjiih amide, 312 

Emdeu, 173, 190 

Emerald, 201 n., 297 _ 

Enieraiide, 125 n., 295, 297, 312 
Empire, The Holy Eoinan, 29 and n., 40, 
42, 47, 49, 50, 110 
Eudeavuit r, 479 n. 

Endijmiori, 520 n. 

Englainl, Edward, 200 
English Harbour, Antigua, 23 
Enter rise, 39, 240 n., 262 
Entrejrreiiant, 183, 305, 313 
Enle, 96 

Epreuve, 311, 313 
Er/prins, 505 n. 

Erie, Lake, 204, 205 

“Error of judgment,” 293, 294, 468 (see 
also Byng) 

Errutia, Captain Don Ih, 96 
Erskine, Captain Eobert, 285 
Escarboucle, 313 
Escars, Captain (.’orate d’, 533 n. 

Escort, 234 n, 

Escudero, Captain Don Antonio, 34 
Eskimos, 319 
Esperan^'a, 34, 314 
Espercmce, 96, 289, 312, 335 
Essex, 14, 34, 35, 94, 96, 101, 218 n., 221, 
284 n., 236, 281, 311, 313 
Establishment for guns, 11, 331-334 
Establishment of llag-ofticers, 20 
Establishments for ships, 8, 9, 10 
Estaing, Tice-Admiral Comte d’, 308, 394 
and m, 397, 398, 390, 400, 401, 402, 403 
and m, 406 and n., 408-412, 428-432, 
433, 435, 438, 440, 442, 443, 471, 478, 
521 

Esteitona, 211 
Estournel, Captain d’, 64 n. 

Etenduere, Admiral des Herbiers de 1’, 64 n., 
127 and n., 129, 137, 284 
Etoile, 283, 286, 312 
Eturiago, Captain Don A., 96 
Europu, 247 n., 315 
Europa Point, 211 
Europe, 492 n., 497 n. 

Eurus, 206 n,, 226 n., 311 
Eurydke, 513 n., 520 n. 


Evans, Captain Henry Francis, 395 n. 
Evans, Admiral John, 218 n., 223 n., 395 n., 
566 

Evans, Captain Thomas, 185, 235 n. 

Eveille, 218 n., 294, 415, 492 n. 

Everitt, Charles Holmes ; see Calmady, 
Charles Holmes Everitt 
Everitt, Cajitain Michael, 148 n., 156, 206 
and u., 233 m, 242 m, 245 n., 246 n. 
Ewer, Captain, (Mar.), 191 
Exchequer, Captain Sutton’s action in the 
Court of, 350 

Execution of Admiral Byng, 158-160. See 
Death Penalty 

Exeter, 118, 131 and n., 415, 545 n., 660 
and n., 551, 552 and m, 560, 563 n. 
Exmouth, Lord: see Pellew, Admiral Sir 
Edward 

Expenditure on the Navy, 5, 327 
Experiment, 622 

Expieriment, 68, 70 n., 73, 76 n., 78, 79 and 
n., 148 n,, 156, 188, 276, 296, 373, 374, 
376, 387, 406 m, 409 

Exploration, Services of, to the Navy, 318, 
324 

Extra Commissioners of the Navy, 4, 326 
Eyesight, Defective, 103 

Fahepax, Vice-Admiral Sir William George, 
415 

Fairleigh, 16 
E'aisan, 313 

Falcon, 125 and u., 201 m, 285, 311 (2), 
403 n. 

Falkingham, Captain Edward (1), 3, 4, 34, 
53 

Falkingham, Captain Edward (2), 167 and n, 
Falkland, 125 n., 218 n., 227 u., 233 n., 
242 n. 

Falkland Islands, 208 n., 339 
Falmouth, 262, 446 

Falmouth, 60 n., 62 and n., 70 n., 75 n., 
200 m, 225, 240, 241, 207 
False musters, 350, 351 
Fame, 235 n., 811, 314, 395 n., 434, 438, 
439, 520 n. 

Family Compact, The, 238, 307 
Fandino, Juan de Leon, 266, 266, 272 
Fanshaw, Captain Charles, 269 
FanshaAve, Captain Robei't (1), 327, 434, 
520 n. 

Fantasque, 212 n., 439, 492 n. 

Farnham, Captain Thomas, 609 n. 

Faro of Messina, The, 82, 33, 36, 37 
Faroe Islands, 229 
Farragut, Admiral, cited, 150 
Famuu, 229, 230 n. 

Faulknor, Admiral Jonathan (1), 188, 215 n., 
415, 567 

Faulknor, Captain Robert (2), 300 
Faulknor, Captain Samuel (1), 108 and u., 
284, 310 

Faulknor, Captain Samuel (2), 284, 301 
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Jaiilknor, Caplaiii William, -LO n. 
lavorile, ‘115 

Favour lie, 212 n., 298, 306, 308 
J’awler, John, 3, •I 
Fawlcr, Captain John, 281 
J’eihling, Captain Charles (li, 351 
Felkifi, 301, 313 
..Fellowes, shiitbuilder, 12 
FAnir, 2-17 and n., 315, 335, 419 
Fenda'iit, 415, 458, 363 n. 

Forguaon, Ca,ptain Janies, 253, 428 n., 182 n. 
J'erguKSon, Admiral John, 454 n., 505 n. 
b'ernie, 96, 281 (2), 312 
iPerrerB, Earl : .see Shirley, Vice-Admiral 
Hon. Washington 

Ferret, 167 in, 169, 242 in, 246 n., 311, 335, 
406 n. 

jperrol, 62, 65, 60, 267, 285, 461, 452 
Fever, 23, 272 

FeversJuini, 84 n., 90, 270, 271 
Eidele, 183, 291 and n., 313 
•Field, Captain Arthur, 34 
Fier, 148 n., 151 n., 212 n., 415 
Fighting Insli'uctinns, 'Che, 82 and in, 94 n., 
103 

Fiinih, Cai)tain ITon. Seymour, 509 u. 

Fineli, Rear-Admiral Hon. William Clement, 
497 n. 

•Fincher, Captain 'Thomas, 125 n., 13 L in, 
132 and in, 311 
Fine, 312, 550 in 
Finisterre, Cape, 124, 127 
Finland, G ulf of, 43 
Fire discipline, 55 

Fire, Ships destroyed hy, 273, 277 in, 297, 
298, 310-315 
Firehraud, 70 n. 

£ iredrakr, 172, 188, 215 n., 231 in 
Fireships, 28, 30, 33, 3.4, 41, 42, 43, 46 in, 
59, 70 in, 76 m, 71) in, 90, 100, 101, 117, 
125 in, 134, 149, Kil in, 162, 163, 185, 
192, 200 in, 207, 212 in, 215, 225, 234 
and n., 237, 273, 283 in, 330, 335, 374, 
391, 4 15, 497 in, 509 n., 520 n., 541, 
546 in, 552 n. 

Firing-tubes for guns, 4’in, 334 
Firm, 216, 222 n. 

First Ca 2 )tain : hcg Captain of tlie Fleet 
-First Lords of the Admiralty, 2, 325 
Fishermen in the American army, 384 
-Fishing Industry, The, 115, 186, 253, 254 
Fitzgerald, Vice-Admiral Lord Charles : 
Lord Locale, 497 n. 

Fitzherhort, Vice-Admiral Thomas, 404, 
406 in, 568 

Fitzroy, Ca^dain Lord Augustus, 04, 76 ii., 
268 

•Flag, The Honour of the, lilO in, 3.51, 352 
Flag-officers, 20, 343.-347 
Flamand, 550 n., 563 n. 

Iflamborough Head, 311 
Flamhorough, 39, li)2, 234 n., 269, 302 
Flanders, 118, 119, 130 


Flerhn, 34 

Fleet at different periods, Strength of the, 
5-7, 028 

“Fleet in Being” (see oho “rotential" 
Fleet), 405 

Fleming, Colonel, (,M:n'.), 03 n. 

Ftenr, '90 

Ftenr de Li/,% 225 in, 220, 313 
Ffeuron, 270, 277 and in, 280, 312 
Floating batteries, 75, 207, 391, 392, 541 
Flohert, Brigadier-Gleneral de, 229 and u., 
230 

Flora, 304, 403. n,, 520 u. 

Flore, 271, 312 

Florida, 63 u., 250, 254, 269, 270, 371, 441 
Florida, Gulf of, 135, 311 
Florissant, 191, 300 
Flushing, 297 
“ Flute,” “ En, 539 n. 

Fly, 234 n., 236 and in 
Fog, 141, 163, 182, 189, 250, 360, 384, 489, 
490 

Folkestone, 16 
Folkestone, 270 

Fontainehleau, Th’eaty of, 8i) ; Freliniinaries 
of peace signed at, 253 
Fooks, Rear-Admiral 'William, 454 n. 

Foote, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward James, 362 
Forbes, Captain .Hugh, 123 
Forbes, Ailmiral of the Fleet Hon. John, 
96, 158, 565 

Forhin, Captain de, 546 n,, 550 n. 

Ford, Rear-Admiral John, 497 n., 520 ii. 
Foreign service, British naval officers in, 
340, 341 

Formation, Bad, of Byron’s lleet, 435, 439 
Formidahile, 202, 313 

Formidable, 218 n,, 219, 415, 417, 418 n., 
419, 421, 424, 425, 520 in, 530, 531, 532 
Forrest, Captain Arthur, 165 and n., 166, 
233, 245, 294, 300 
Forrestal, Captain Don, 135 u. 

Forrester, Mark, 258 

Fort Beau Sejour, 141 

Fort Bougee-Bougee, 161 

Fort Bourbon, Davis Strait, 318 

Fort Charles, Davis Strait, 318 

Fort Charlotte, St, Lucia, 430 

Fort Churchill, 319 

Fort Oiimherland, 141, 1 68 

Fort Diego, Florida, 269 

Fort Duquesne, 141 

Fort Edward, 205 

Port Edward, New York, 389, 390 

Fort Lee, 384, 386 

Port Louis, Senegal, 187 

Fort Mancinilla, Cartagena, 69, 72 

Fort klifflin, Mud Island, 391, 392 

Port Moosa, 270 

Fort Moultrie, 372, 373, 379, 380 
Fort. Punta, Havana, 249 
Port Royal, Guadeloupe, 20.3 
Fort Royal, Martinique, 201, 203, 243, 4.^9, 
38—2 
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431, 432, 433, 152, 453, 463, 4G6, 468, , Priijates, 7, 8, 330 
480, 481, 482, 483 n,, 484, 4SS, 510, 516 j Fripunne, 231 n. 

Fort Salvatore, MeNsiua. 32 ' Frogmere, Captain Eowlanrl, Jl6, 101 

Fort Sail Antonio, San Sebastian, 2G1 Fro'uientieres, Captain de, 127 n., 128 

Fort San Felipe, Cartagena, 66, 70 Frozen Strait, 3l!i, 320 

Fort San Jose, Cartagena, 66, 72 Frye, Lieutenant Cleorge, (Mar.), 105 

Fort San Lazar, Cartagena, 06, 73, 74 : Fwrte, 272, 311 

Fort San Lorenzo, Cbagres, 61, 62 ; Fuita, 161 

Fort San Lnis, Cartagena, 66, 70, 71, 72 Fnndy, Bay of, 168 

Fort Santiago, Cartagena, 66, 70 ■ Funnels of a fireship, 100 ii. 

Fort San Sebastian, Vigo, 262 ! Ftiricax, 60 

Fort St. Davul, fCmldalore), 116, 122, 131, I Fnmuce, 12, 188, 215 u., 234 n., 236 n., 319' 

132, 160, 174, 177 : sw aho Cuddalore Furueaux, Captain Tobias, 373 
Port St. George, (ifadras): .sn- also Madras, Purnivall, Lieutenant William, 505 ii. 

177, 178, 515 ' Furzer, Captain John, 34, 310 

Fort Ste. Marguerite, 84 

Fort Tanna, 161 Gauaiikt, Admiral, 94, 96, 107 

Fort Washington, 384, 385, 38H Gaharus Bay, 115, ICS, 182 

Fort William, (Calcutta), 162 Gage, Captain John, 86, 88, 310 

Fort York, Hayes River, 318 Gage, General I'homas, 204 

Forif it Nantz (?), 315 Gaiapagos Islands, 318 

Fortescue. Captain William, 188, 218 n., Galntee, 31 3 
234 u., 235 n. Galbraith, Captain James, 171, 246 n. 

Forth, Firth of, 257 Gtclera, 34 

Fortitudf, 343, 505 n., 507 Gahjci, 135 n. 

Fortune, 148 n., 156, 168 n., 260 GaUdci, 71 ii,, 72 and n., 75 and n., SIO, .314' 

Fortunes, 4ii7 n., 513 n., 520 n. Galifet, Captain de, 560 n. 

Foudropartt, 148 n., 151 n., 182, 180, 160, Galissoniiidre, Admiral de La, 139, 142, 148 
222 n., 242 n., 313, 415, 538 I n., 146, 150, 151 n., 152 

Fouguenx, 127 n., 141, 18S, 312 Galle, Vice-Admiral Morard de, 649 n., 

Four Bank, The, 220, 221, fill 550 n. 

Foiacy, 206 n., 242 n. 246 n.. SOS, 311. Galleons (aca also Treasure ships), 44, 45, 
315 46,54,61,241,246,323 

Powke, Captain Thorpe, 80, 206 n., 276 Galleys. 33, 34, 37, 38, 84, 269, 270, 273, 
Fowke, General, 147 314, 3!il, 400, 402, 406 n., 442 

Forvkes, Commauder Heurv, 45 Galvanic action on coppered ships, Effects 

JPox, 78 n., 311, 415, 425 ' of, 14, 336 

Pox, Right Hon. Charles James, 347 Gamhier, Vice-Admiral James (1), 201 n., 

Fo.k, Captain TTioimas, 126, 127 n., 128, 202, 218 n., 233, 234 n., 326 (2), 566 

120, 2S3 and n. Gamhier, Admiral of the Fleet James (2), 

France, 29 and n.. 42, 47, 48, 4!i, 50, 61, 68, Lord, 406 n. 

59, 86, 108, 110, 117-119, 124, 132, 138, Ganf/es, 340 
140, 163, 238, 261, 322, 354, 370 Ganges, River, 161, 201 

France, Isle de (see also Mauritius), 116, Gan jam, 661 
104_, 308, 451, 543, 545, 540 Gardiner’s Bay, 471, 489 

Francis, Cajdain I'liomas, 226 n., 242 n. Gardiner, Captain Arthur, 148 n., 150, 150, 
Frankfurt, Treaty of, 86 n. 157, 189 

Frankland, Vice-Admiral Henry: fo/vncrli/ Gardner, Admiral Sir Alan, Lord, 434, 474 
Henry Cromwell, 505 n., 506 n, n., 520 n. 

Frankland, Admiral Sir I’homas, Bart., 145, Garganta, Captain Don F., 247 n. 

164, 266 and n., 279. 260, 565 Garland or Guardland, 27 and n., 34 

Frederick IV., King of Denmark, 26 n. Garonne, River, 171 
Frederick, King of Sweden, 41 n. Garrecocha, Captain Don, 186 n. 

Frederikshald, 41 Gascoigne, Captain Edwaixl, 242 n., 245 n., 

French aggressions, 138-140 246 n. 

French coasts, Expeditions against the, Gascoigne, of the Carron Foimdrv, Mr., 332 
171, 172, 173, 190-166, 231, 234-237 Gascoigne, Captain John, 96 
French men-of-war fitted out as iirivateers, Gashry, Francis, 3, 4 
280 Gaspee, 184 

French politeness to (iaptain Cook, 362 Gaspee, 228 

Freshwater Cove, Lonisbourg, 183 Gastrien, boatswain of the Ohesterfield, Mr., 

Friedrich of Hesseu-Oassel, King of Sweden, 287, 288 

Gata, Cape de, 67 
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'Gates, Major (later General L'.S.A.), 24o, 
3(i4:j 4- i 2 

Gaytoir, Admiral Clarke, 201 n., 202, 5Gfi 
Gayton, Eear-Admiral George, 234 n., 2;jG 
n., 489 

'Geary, Admiral Sir Francis, Bart., 1G8, 222 
anti n., 231, 278, 477, 565 
'Geddes, Captain Alexander, 4 
Gell, Admiral Jului, 650 n., 552 n. 

'General's of Marines, 215, 222, 223 
Genoa, 85, IIG, 124, 137, 273 
Q-entille, 492 n. 

George I., King, 25, 27, 30, 47, 48 
George II., King, 20, 48, 50, 61, G6, 103, 
105, 231 

George III., King, 237, 342, 343, 508 
George, Lake, 185, 2U5, 354, 35G, 389 
George’s Bank, 410 
Georgetown, Grenada, 435, 436 
'Georgia, 372, 441, 442, 472 
'Geraldine, Captain Don K., 9G 
Goriak, 143. Ill- 

German mercenaries in America, 359, 3GG, 
383 

German troops in Britisli skips, 32. 
Germaine, 520 n. 

Gibraltar, 4, 32, 42, 40, 48, 59, G6, 89, 91, 
104, 107, 116, 147, 148, 151, 153, 154, 

155, 157, 160, 169, 100, 210, 211, 215, 

270, 281, 292, 327, 394, 395, 447, 448, 

449, 451, 469, 477, 502, 503, 504, 540- 

543, 540 

Gibraltar, 12, 80, 88, 211, 212 n., 215, 217, 
335, 449, 482 n., 563 n. 

Gideon, Captain Solomon, 84 n. 

•Gidoin, Bear-Admiral Jukn Lewis, 400 n., 
482 n., 513 u., 520 n. 

Gilchrist, (Japtain James, 148 n., 206, 297, 
301 

'Gillaui, the voyager, 818 
Glandevez, Commodore de, 148 n., 149 
Glasgow, 50 
Glasgow, 212 n., 246 n. 

Glasses,” 367 
'Glenskiel, 40 

Gloire, 123 in, 125 n., 308, 312 
Gloria Castle, 54, 56, 57 
Olorieux, 83 n., 218 n., 415, 451, 531, 532, 
533 and n. 

Glorioso, 6, 285, 303, 811, 315 
Glory, 335 

Gloucester, 127 n., 310, 320, 321, 323 
■Glover, Captain Bonavia, 473, 474 
•Glover’s ballad, ‘xkdmiral Hosier’s Ghost,' 
45 n. 

Goa, 303, 311 

Goat Island, Newj)ort, 402, 403 
Goccocea, Captain Don J., 34 
Godsalve, Captain Henry, 96 
Goes, 91 

'Gogland, Battle of, 341 n. 

Golstou, 42 n. 

Gombroon, 200 


‘‘ Gondolas,” 359, 36<‘', 302 and u., 365, 366, 
367, 068 
Gougec, 163 

Gonzales, Caprain Don Antonio, 34 
Gonzales, Ca]>tain. the Marque’s, 247 n. 
Cuudall, Admiral Samntd Granston, 246 n., 
415, 509 u., 520 n., 568 
Goo'ilij, 60, 62 in, 70 n. 

Goostrey, Captain IVilliam, 296 in, 246 n., 
248 

Gorcttii}, 91 

Gordon, Captain Thomas (1) (later Vice- 
Admiral in tlie lltissian service'), 43 and in 
Gordon, Captain 'L'hoinas (2), 311 
Gordon, Bear-Admiral WiUiaiu, 206 in, 
222 n., 505 

Goree (Goarce), 186-18!), 254 
Gosport, 106 n., 250 
Gothenburg, 229 
Gotlio, Captain, 174 n. 

Goiideral', 01 

Gongh, Captain William, 156, 227 and n. 
Governor's Island, 382, 384 
Gowainis Cove, 383 

Gower, Bear-Admiral Hon, John Leveson, 
212 n., 415, 507 
Gracie.itse, 148 n., 212 n. 

Gimme, Admiral Alexander, 406 u., 428 n., 
505 n. 

Grafton, 33, 34, 35, 76 n., 141, 169, 197, 
198 and n., 240 u., 395 n., 434, 437, 438, 
439, 454 n., 402 

Graham, Captain Mitchell, 234 11. 

Gramont, 183, 212 in, 2!)3, ;112 
Grampus, 274, 3L0 (2), 312 
Grand Cul de Sac, St. Lucia, 429, 432 
Grand Gideon, 293 
Grand Island, 363 
Grande 'Oerre, Guadeloupe, 203 
Grandiere, Captain do La, 415, 4!i2 u. 
Grant, Captain Charles Gathcart, 240, 241 n., 
304 n. 

Gr.ant, General James, 430, 432 
Granville, 201 
Granville, Earl, 41 

Grasse, \4ce-Admiral Comte de, 360, 385, 
405, 44.3, 482-488, 494, 495-502, 509- 
518, 519-535, 538, 539, 543, 546 
Grasse- Tilli, Captain de, 415 
Grave, Commodore Hendrik, 20 
Graves, Captain David, 402 n., 497 n. 
Graves, Admiral Samuel (1), 171, 565 
Graves, Captain Samuel (2), 557 
Graves, Rear-Admiral Thomas (1), 70 
Graves, Admiral Thomas (2), Lord, 215 n., 
218 n., 250, 251, 294 in, 471 and n., 492 
n,, 494, 495-502, 508, 512, 567 
Graves, Admiral Sir Thomas (3), 395 in, 
497 u., 513 n., 520 n. 

Gravelines, 258 
Gravesend, 320, 335 
Gravesend Bay, Hew York, 383 
Gravier, Captain de, 96 
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Greene, General. G.S.A.. 472 
Greenhill, Henry, 4 
Greenwich, 156, 425, 444 n. 

Gn-enivicli, 59, 60, 01, 62, 78 ii., 7!t n., 
IGo n., 166, 274, 275, 276, 294. MIO, 311, 
313 

Greenwich Hogpital, IS, 342 
Greenwooil, Ca]jtam William, 206 n. 
Gregory, C'aptain Thomas (1), SO, SS au<l n. 
Gregory, Captain Thomas (2), 310 
Grenada, 24-1, 254, 43-1, 435 n., 438, 440, 
473, 488 
Grenades, 9 

Grenado, 201 n., 242 n., 245 n., 240 n. 
Grenadines, The, 244, 254 
Grenville, Et. Hon. George, 2, 3, 18, 325 
Grenville, Captain Thomas, 125 n., 126 
GreyJtound, -43 n,, 113, 226 n., 242 u., 282, 
310, 312, 454 n. 

Grieg, Admiral Samuel, (Iviissiau Havy), 
340, 34 1 and n. 

Griffin, Admiral Thomas (1), 120, 122, 124, 
130, 131, 276, 277, 565 
Griffin, Commander d’homas (2\ 120 n. 
Griffin, or Griffon, 34, 201 n., 311,313 
Griffith, Captain Walter (1), 400 n., 406 n., 
428 n., 434, 452, 453 
Grimao, Admiral Don F. de, 34 
Grois, Isle, 124, 303 
Gros Ilet Bay, St. Luda, 432, 463, 487 
Grove, Commander Thomas Saunders, 540 n. 
Guadeloupe, 202, 203, 210, 254, 428, 403, 
408, 521, 522, 524, 525, 520 
Guadeloupe, or Guaduloupjc, 3ii5 u., 492 ii., 
536 

Guantanamo, Punto, 76 n. 

Guarda Costas, 262, 263, 264, 265, 310 
Guardian, 143 

Guav, Commodore Comte du, 127 n., 142, 
289 

Guerin, H. Leon, quoted, 222 u. 

Guernsey, 310 

Guernsey, 41 m, 96, 169, 170, 212 and n., 
213, 304 n. 

Guerrera, Captain Don Francisco, 34 
Guerrier, 148 m, 151 n., 212 m, 213, 551 
Guevara, llear-Admiral Don Balthazar de, 
34, 30, 37, 38 

Guiclren, Bear-Admiral Comte de, 415, 443 
and n,, 463, 450, 458, 401, 463, 464, 465, 
466, 468, 469, 470, 478, 480, 488, 504, 
509 

Guillaume Tell, 286 
Guinea, 169, 259, 260 
G’ldpuscoa, 314 
Guipiuscoana, 448 n. 

Guirlanrle, 193, 308, 313 (2) 

Guise, General dolm, 63, 68 n., 70, 76 
Gimhoafs, on the American lakes, 302, 365 : 

at Gibraltar, 503 
Gun fleet, The, -13 
Gun-locks, 334 
Gunners, 19, 111 n., 112 n. 


' Gunnery exercise, 54, 333 
I Gunnery, Poorness of French, 549, 552 
i Guns, Bursting of, ISO, 305, 306 
; Guns, Haval, 11, 12, 330-334 
! Gunwharf, Portsmouth, 343 
; Gwvnn, Gaj)taiu Richard, 125 n.. 212 n., 

! 296 

' Gyldenlove, Ulrich Christian, 26 and n,, 27 
; ITuarlem, 91 

Haarlem River : see Harlem River 
Hackman, Captain James, 311 
Haddock, Admiral Nicholas, 34, 49, 60 
and II., 65, 66, 67, SO, 270 
Haddock, Captain Richard (2), 3 
Haddock, Captain William, 34 
Hadley’s Quadrant, 10, 13 
I Hague, The, 36 
i Haiti : see San Domingo, 
j Hakluyt Society, The, "320 
i Haldane, Captain Robert, 224, 225 
i Hale, Captain John, 238, 246 n., 209, 311 
' Half-pay, 19, 104, 340 
Half- pay officers: proposal to subject them 
to martial law, 17, 104 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 141, 167, 168, 169, 
172, 182, 206, 210, 251, 289, 311, 327, 
350, 371, 379, 397, 404 
Halifax, 183, 206 n. 

Halifax, George, Earl of, 2 
Hall, RichaixC 3 
Hamblin, Robert, 16 
Hamilton, Captain Archibald (2), 34 
Hamilton, Captain George, 206 n., 208 
Hamilton, Captain James (2), 280, 311 
Hamilton, Captain Sir John (2), Bart., 
415, 474 n. 

Hamilton, Lieutenant , (Mar.), 322 

Haraond, Captain Sir Andrew Snape (1), 
Bart., 327, 343, 391, 406 n. 

Hampden, Richard, 3 
Hampshire, 225, 226, 246 n. 

Hampton Court, 41 n., 54, 55, 50, 67 n., 
70 n., 71, 72, 75 n., 162 u., 189, 234 n., 
236, 246 n., 250, 266 and n., 267, 276- 
278, 283 n., 295 
Hancock, 335 
Hands, Israel, 260 

Hankerson, Captain Thomas, 200 n., 226 n., 
242 n., 245 n., 246 n. 

Hannibal, 549 and n., 550 n., 563 n. 
Hannover, Evils of the connection with, 27, 
89 

Hannover, Treaty of, 42 
Hanway, Captain Thomas, 4, 125 n., 127 n., 
326 (2) 

Happy, 43 n., 45 
Happy Ileturn, 317 
Hardi, 191, 563 n. 

Hardships of naval life, 21, 22 
Hardy, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles (1), 41 u., 
89, 91, 107, 274, 444 n. 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Charles (2), Kt., 167, 
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1G8, 169, 172, 182, 184, 186 n., 218 n., 
232, 233, 239, 262, 280, 414, 446, 565 
Hardy, Vice-Admiral Sir Tliomas, 26 
Harland, Admiral Sir E-oliert (2), Bart., 
127 n., 212 n., 287, 415, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 424, 436, 566 
Harlem Birer, 382, 384, 385 
Harman, Captain William, 201 n., 202, 203 
Harmood, Captain Harry, 434, 454 n., 509 n, 
Hannood, Commander James, 246 u. 

Harris, Captain Barrows, 34 
Harris, Captain William, 302, 311 
Harris, J., shipbuilder, 335 
Harrison, George, smuggler, 1 7 
Harrison, Vice-Admiral Henry, 125 n., 127 n. 
Harrison, Captain John, 161 n., 174 n., 
179 11 ., 198 u., 246 n. 

Harrison, Captain Thomas (2), 218 n., 252, 
302, 308 

Harrison, Mr. William, the chronometer 
maker, 13, 1-1, 338 

Hartwell, Captain Brodrick, 206 n., 299 
Harvey, Admiral Sir Henry (1), 513 n., 
520'n. 

Harwich, 12, 237, 335 
Harwich, 120 n., 131 n., 132, 186, 311 
Haswell, Captain Kobert, 242 n., 245 n., 
246 n. 

Hatchlands, near Guildford, 231 
Hatley, Simon, 316, 317 
Haussonville, General Comte d’, 250, 251 
Havana, 44, 69, 67, 76, 77, 107, 135, 136, 
137, 238, 245, 246-249, 250, 254, 265, 
266, 267, 272, 279, 312, 314, 315, 468 
Haviland, Colonel, 226, 228 
Havre, Le, 193, 100, 216, 224, 231, 293, 
445, 446 

Hmoh, 46 n., 269 
Hmvhti, 311, 352 

Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet. Sir Edward 
Hawke, Iv.B., Lord, 96, 97, 100, 126-129, 
130, 137, 138, 142, 145, 152, 155, 156, 
160, 169, 171, 172, 173, 190, 191, 192, 
195, 196, 216-223, 224, 230, 231, 232, 
283, 234, 239, 250, 262, 284, 287, '292, 
297, 309, 312, 313, 325, 345 n., 435 n., 
444 n., 665 

Hawker, Captain James, 242 n., 24G n., 
546 n., 652 n., 554 

Hawkins, James; see Whitshed, Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir James Hawkins 
Hay, Captain William, 253 
Hayes, A., shipbuilder, 335 
Hazard, 238, 311 
HazardoifiS, 310 
Haze, 213 : see also Fog 
Hazeborough Sand, The, 312 
Hehe, 335 
Hebrides, 110, 113 

Hector, 244 n., 269, 283 n., 415, 474 n., 
532, 533 and n. 

Hector, Captain, 415 
Hell Gate, 385, 409 


Hemmington, Captain Jolm (or James'), 
70, 71 
Heiaj), 5 

Henley, Commander Sir Bohert, Bart., (>2 n. 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 193 n. 

Henry, Admiral John, 509 n. 

Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, 
Admiral Prince, 343 n., 566 
Henslow, Sir John, Kt., 326 
Hepburn, Captain David, (Mar.) 236 
Herbert, Captain Edward (1), 272, 310 
Herbert, Captain Bicliard, 54, 55, 62 
E'ercnle, 108, 533 n. 

Hercules, 96, 101, 218, 302, 520 n. 
Eermione, 34, 224, 295, 297, 306, 308, 312, 
313 (2), 314 (3), 492 n. 

Hero, 218 n., 234 m, 235 n., 305, 313, 546 
n., 547 and n., 548, 550 n., 552 n., 554, 
563 n. 

Heroine, 335 

Eeros, 185, 218 m, 220, 221, 313, 646 n., 
547 and n., 549, 550 n., 554, 559, 560, 
663 n. 

Hervey, Vice-Admiral Hon. Augustus John 
(later Earl of Bristol), 148 and n., 153, 
189, 216, 234 u., 242 n., 243, 244, 245 n., 
246 and n., 248, 249, 302, 566 
Hervey, Captain John Augustus, Lord, 339 
Hervey, Captain Hon. William, 63 
Hewett, Captain Sir William, Bart., 310 
Hewitt, Captain Sir William, Bart., 200 n., 
225, 311 

Hibernian Marine Society, 342 
Hill, Captain Benjamin, 428, 434 
Hill, Bear-Admiral Christopher, 566 
Hill, Mr., carpenter ; his inventions, 337 
Hind, 206 n., 258, 310, 549 n. 
Hijppopotcme, 148 n., 151 n. 

Hirondelle, 415 

Hispaniola, 59 and n., 64, 68, 78, 133, 273 
Hoare (or Hore), Captain Daniel, 01, 62 n., 
75, 80, 310 

Hocquart, Captain de, 125 n., 141 
Hodgson, General Studholm, 284 and n. 
Hodgson, J., shipbuilder, 385 
Hodsell (or Hodsoll), Captain James, 81, 96 
Hoodie, 119 

Holbourne, Captain William, 212 n. 
Holburne, Admiral Francis, 140, 141, 145, 
146, 156, 107-169, 232, 239, 665 
Holland, J., shipbuilder, 12 
Hollaud, 505 n. 

Holland, 26, 47, 48, 51, 91, 143, 173, 201, 
242, 252, 253, 266, 351, 478, 502, 539, 
545 

Holloway, Admiral John, 454 n. 

Holhveil, Captain John, 215 n., 242 ii,, 352 
Holmes,- Rear-Admiral Charles, 135 and n., 
136, 137, 144, 169 and n., 173, 190, 195, 
205, 206 and n., 208, 209, 224, 225, 232, 
233, 239, 245, 300, 313 
Holmes, Captain Lancelot, 246 n. 

Holmes, Tempest, 3 
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Ilolyliead, 15 

Horae, Tice- Admiral Sir t.-reorge, Bart., -15-1 n. 
Horae, Bear- Admiral Boddaiu, 510 ii. 
Honduras, Bay of, SO 
Honileur, 210 

Hood, CViptain Alexander, 407 u., 51M u. 
Hood, Admiral Alexander Arthur, K.B., 
Lord Bridpra-r, 218 n., 203, 295, 305, 
413 n., 415, 567 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel (1), Viscount 
Hood, 215 n., 283, 300, 326 and n., 316, 
309, 179, 481-187, 482 n., 494, 495, 497 
and u., 499, 500, 501, 502, 510-519, 
520 n., 521-528, 530, 532, 534-538, 567 
Hope, Captain Charles (1), 505 n. 

Do})eioen, 263 

Hopson, ilajor-Greneral, 196, 201, 202, 203 
Hopscinu, Vice-A<lrairal Edward, 42, 43, 45, 
46 and n, 

Hore, Captain Daniel : .sec Hoare, Captain 
Daniel 

Eortiet, 111, 245, 310, 311 
Horse Shoe Shoal, Chesapeake Bay, 501 
Hosier, Vice-Admiral Francis, 39 u., 42, 43 
and n., 44, 45 and n. 

Hospital ships, 31 

Hotham, Admiral 'William (1), Lord Hot- 
ham, 234 n., 290, 301, 383, 385, 387, 
406 n., 400, 428 and n., 429, 454 n., 409, 
507 

Houat, 119 
Hougue, Cape La, 192 
Houltuu, Bear-Admiral John, 246 n., 454 u., 
462 n., 482 n., 508 
House carpenters, 342 

Howe, Admiral of the Fleet, Hon. Sir 
Richard, Earl Howe, 141, 171, 173, 192- 
195, 216, 218 11., 220, 223, 237, 239, 252, 
282, 291, 296, 325, 326, 840, 345, 350, 
351, 366, 371, 379, 380, 390, 391, 394, 
397, 398, 399, 400 and n., 401-412, 425, 
428, 538-543, 549, 500 
Howe, General Sir William, K.B., 359, 360, 
370, 371, 372, 379, 383-387, 388, 390, 
391, 392, 393, 398, 442 
Howitzers, 362 and n. 

Hudson, Capitaiu Charles, 497 n. 

Hudson Biver, 354, 369 , 370, 371, 380, 382, 
384, 385, 380, 388, 389, 391, 392 
Hudson’s Bay, 318-320, 362 n. 

Hudson’s Bay Conpiany, The, 318, 319, 
320 

Hudson’s Strait, 319 
Hughe.«, Captain Charle.'!, 652 n. 

Hughes, Admiral Sir Edward, K.B., 183, 
185, 206 n., 222 n., 439 n., 508, 545 
and n., 54H, 549-564, 566 , 

Hughes, Captain Richard (1), 4 
Hughes, Captain Sir Bichard (2), Bart., 4, 
84 n., 326, 327, 343, 538 n. 

Hughes, Admiral Sir Richard (3), Bart., 
200 n., 538 and n., 507 
Hughes, Rear-Admiral Robert (1), 47 


Hughes, Rear-Admiral Robert (2), 196, 201 
and n., 202, 566 
llugli, 162 
Hull, 336, 342 
Hitmher, 312 

Hunt, Captain Anthony (1), 373 
Hunt, Captain Joseph, 215 n., 304 
Hunt, Edward, 326 
Jliiuter, 145, 206 n., 208, 252, 253 
Hurricanes ; see Storms 
Hussar, 191, 223 n., 297, 312 (2), 335, 
406 n. 

Hutchinson, William, quoted, 278, 279 
Hyder Ali, 545, 549, 552, 556, 557, 561 
Hyeres, 84, 92, 93, 96 

Ibbetson, John, 326 
Ice, 357, 358 

“ Idlers ” in men-of-war, 19 
Ilfracomhe, 186, 313 

Jllnstre, 198 ii., 443 n., 557, 550, 560, 
563 u. 

Impvegnahle, 343 
Impressment, 18, 23, 140, 396 
Impress Service, lire, 347 
Imprisomneiit, 276 

Improvements, Naval, 10, 13-16, 330-334, 
336-338 

Inadequate force, Danger of employing, 370 
Indefatiyahle, 286 
India : see East Indies. 

Indian auxiliaries in America, 366 
Indien, 415 
Industry, 320 
Infante, 247, 249, 315 
Infernal, 172, 201 n., 234 n., 242 n., 2i)3, 
311, 546 

Inflammables, Alleged use of, 179 
Inflexible, 218 n., 313, 361, 362, 363 and n., 
365-369, 563 

Inglefteld, Captain John Nicholson, 497 n., 
513 n., 520 n. 

Inglis, Rear-Admiral Charles (1), 215 n., 
613 n., 520 n., 568 

Inues, Rear-Admiral Alexander, 246 ii., 567 
Innes, Captain Thomas, 133 n., 135 n. 
Inspection of Dockyards, 335 
Instructions, Admirals’, 15 
Instructions, Secret, 66 
Instructions, Vernon’s, 54 
Insurance, Marine, 396 
Instilaire, 120 and n. 

Intelligence, Admiralty, 126 
Intrepid, 126, 148 n., 150, 151 n., 154, 191, 
212 and n., 213, 214, 215, 218 n., 246 n., 
299, 312, 454 n., 462, 482 n., 486, 497 n., 
513 n. 

Intrepide, 127 n., 128, 165 n., 185, 218 n., 
415, 458 

Invasion of England projected or threatened, 
39, 89, 90, 142, 145, 196, 210, 216, 261, 
445 

I lavencihle, 135 ii., 314 
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InvincihU, 6, 12, L2o n., 182, 288, 296, 297, , 

311, 312, 395 n., 482 n., 497 n., 513 n. ' 

Inwood, E., sliipbuilder, 835 1 

Iphifjenia, 505 n. i 

fpMgeme, 415 

Ipswicli, 52 ! 

Ip&wich, 84, 122, 152 n., 273, 280 ! 

[reland, 39, 110, 119, 167, 196, 216, 223, ; 

229, 230, 311 I 

Iris, 292, 335, 492 n. j 

Irish Viceroy’s yacht. The, 330 n. I 

I&alela, 9G, 98 and n. ' 

Ms, 126, 152 n., 215 n., 224 n., 301, 306, I 

312, 313 (4), 350, 357, 366, 406 n., 409, 
410, 428 n., 431, 546 and n., 548, 550 n., 
552 n., 560, 563 n. 

Islay Island, 229 
Isle Dieu, 301 
Isle Bas, 333 

Italy, 30, 66, 84, 102, 107, 116 

Jacobites, The, 39, 40, 43 n,, 279 and n. 
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513 u., 520 n. 

l^Iontagn, Admiral Sir George, 492 n. 
iloniagu {fornin'ly iloniitugu). Admiral 
John, 125 n., 190, 235 n., SC'C 
.Montagu, Admiral Hnliert, 550 m, 552 n. 
Montagu, Cajitain lion. William, 125 n. 
jMontcalm, General the Marquis de, 206, 207, 
209 

Monte Cai'inelo, 321 
Monte Oliristi, 473 
IMonteil, Caiitain de, 415 
^lontgomery, General, 356, 357 
ilontiiiorency, Falls of, 207 
Montreal, 22U-228, 354, 356, 358 
Montrose, 258, 312, 340 
Moor, tlie navigator, M^lliaiii, 320 
41oore, Admiral Sir Joan (1), Bart., 127 n., 
164, 173, 182, 201 and n., 202-204, 224, 
239, 252, 253, 566 

IMoore, Hear- Admiral Mattliew, 234 n., 567 
Alorals in the Navy, 22, 23 
Moran, 17 4 n., 175, 179 n., 180 
Morhihan, The, 216, 217 
]\Iordaunt, General Sir John, 171 
Moreton, Captain Francis Eeynolds {later 
Lord Ducie), 391, 482 n,, 497 ii., 513 n., 
520 n. 

Moreton, Colonel, (Mar.), 63 n. 

^Morgan, Sir Henry, 79, 259 
Morgan, the mutineer. Lieutenant, (Mar.), 
John, 287, 288 

Monie Fortune, St. Lucia, 429, 430 
Jloro, 247 n. 

Moro Castle, Havana, 248, 249 
iMorphet, Zebulon, smuggler, 17 
Morrice, or Morris, Vice-Admiral Salmon, 
47 

Morris, Captain John, 372, 376 
Morristown, 388 

Mortality on board ship: (see also Disease, 
etc.), 45, 46, 320, 339 
3lortar, 215 n. 

Mortars ; (see also Bombs), 57, 184, 187, 261, 
374 

Mosquito Indians, The, 78 
IMostyu, Vice-Admiral Savage, 3, 113, 146, 
276-278, 283 n. 

-lilotte, La : see Dubois de La Motte 
Slotte-Picquet, Admiral La, 415, 443, 452, 
478, 474, 503, 504 
IMimat, Captain Patrick, 206 n., 312 
Moultrie, General, 573, 374, 376 


IMountaine; ‘Practical Sea-Gunner's Com- 
panion,’ 11 

Mountford, Commander Edward, 206 u. 
Moutray, Captain John, 212 n., 306, 327, 
478 ^ 

Movana, Captain, Don Pedro, 34 
Mud Islaaid, 391, 392 
Mulder, Captain, 505 n. 

Mulgrave, Lord: see Phipps, Captain Hon. 

Constantine John 
Munro, Major Hector, 282 
Murray, Captain, (Mar.), 236 
Murray, Brigadier-General, 209, 226, 227, 
228 

Murray, Captain Hon. George (1), later Lord 
Blibank, 320 

Mnn-ay, Caiitain James, (mil.), 71 n. 
Murray, Vice-Admiral Hon. George (2), 
505 n. 

Muskets, 9 
2Iutine, 314 

Mutiny, 229, 2S7, 288, 322, 339, 340 
Mysore, 646 

Namur, 48 n., 83, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101 
and n., 125 n., 126, 131 m, 132, 185, 211, 
212 and n., 213, 214, 215, 218 n., 231, 

235 m, 246, 246 m, 249, 311, 812, 851, 
520 n., 531 

Nantes, 110, 284, 289 
Napier, Captain Hon. Clias. (1), 246 n. 
Naples, 30, 32, 38, 40, 84 
Narbrough, Admiral Sir John, 321 
Narcissits, 339 

Narragansett Bay, 382, 387, 393, 397, 402, 
405, 409, 433, 443, 470, 477 
Narrows, The, New York Harbour, 382, 

Nassau, 81, 96, 98, 152 u., 187, 188, 203, 

236 and n. 

Naturalisation of foreign seamen, 18 
Nautical Almanac, The, 338 
Nuutihis, 406 

Naval Discipline Act, 15 m, 17 n., 276, 293, 
294 

Naval Expenditure, 5 
Naval Hospitals, 2 

Navarro, Admiral Don Jose, 67, 89, 92, 94, 
96, 102 

Navesink Highlands, 398 
Navigating officers, 336 n. 

Navigation Acts, The, 538 
Navy, Early influence of the American, 354, 
359, 360 

Navy Office, The, 2, 21, 326, 339 
Navy Pay Office, 2 
Navy, State of the, 7 
Needles’ Light, 338 

Negapatam, 119, 179-181, 199, 554-557 
Negro Point, Martinicpie, 201 
Negroes, 262 

Nelson, Commander Bartholomew ('), 311 
Nelson, Vice-Admiral Sir Horatio, Lord 
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Nelson, 165 n., 106, 372, 379, 380, 383, i 
3S9, 401 n., 412 ii., 437, J51, 450, 102, i 
474, 511, 514, 537, 538, 654 
Nepotism, 350 

Neilune, 81, 82, 9C, 120 ii., 123 u., 124, 
127 n., 128, 171, 172, 200, 270, 277, 
492 n. 

Ne 2 )tnnu, 96, 98 ami n., 247, 312, 315 
Nesmoiul, Admiral the Chevalier, 58 
Neutrality, Breaches of, 252, 253, 292, 351, 
352, 480, 481, 546 
Nevis, 510, 511, 512, 513, 518 
New England, 109, 110, 113, 117 ’ 

New Jersey, 371, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 
390, 391, 393, 397, 399 
New Orleans, 253 

New York, 23, 167,- 168, 210, 354, 355, 359, 
371, 379-386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 393, 
395, 397-401, 403, 404, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 412, 428, 440, 443, 444 n., 409, 471, 
472, 478, 488, 493, 494, 495, 496, 501, 537 
New Zealand, 337 
Ntiwarh, 212 n., 213, 215 
Newark, Yisc(junt: see Meadows, Captain 
Charles 

Newcastle, 174 n., 175, 177, 179 and n., 198 
n., 199, 225, 311 

Newcastle, Didce of, 72 n., 78, 264 
Newcome, Captain Henry, 652 n. 
Newfoundland, 115, 141, 25i', 251, 263, 254, 
260, 309 

Newnhain, Caijtain Thomas, 454 ii., 462 n. 
Newport, llhode Island, 387, 402, 409, 410, 
428, 470, 471, 488, 489, 491, 492, 494, 
495, 496 

Newsom, Captain William, 188, 224, 240 n., 
312 

Newton, Captain, (mil.), 54, 57 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 13 
Niagara, Eort, 141, 204, 205 
Nicknames of oflicers, 196 m, 274 n,, 453, 
477 

Nicholas, Caikain Hohert Boyle, 479 n. 
Nieiiil, Captain de, 416 
Ni</er, 303, 313, 474 and n. 

Nightingale, 167 and n., 206 n., 242 n. 
Nightingale, Captain Gamaliel, 217, 218 n., 
227 n., 305 

Nile, Battle of the, 551 
Nivernois, Due de, 258 
Noel, Captain, 125 n. 

Noel, Captain Thomas, 113, 14 S n., 150 
Nomhre de Dios, 79 

Nonsuch, 96, 318, 400, 406 n., 428 n., 431, 
434, 503, 520 n. 

Norbury, Captain Coningsby (1), 34 
Norbury, Captain Coningsby (2), 225 
Norbury, Captain Rjchard, 222 n,, 234 n., 
236 n. 

Nore, The, 15, 26, 27, 42, 43, 113, 343 
Norfolk, 48 n., 70 and n,, 75 n., 83 n., 96, 
98, 99 and n., 201 n., 202, 226, 240 n., 
242 


Normandy, liKJ 

Norris, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Jolin, 26, 
27, 39, 40-42, 47, 49, 05 u,, 00, 07, 89, 
90 and n,, 112 n. 

Norris, Captain Matthew, 4 
Norris, Captain Richard, 90, 104, 273, 320 
Norris, Yice-Admiral Harrv, 70, 71, 84, 
125 n., 146, 150, 305 

North America (sec r/Zso American Colimiesl, 
113-115, 116, 117, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
144, 160-169, 172. 182-186, 189, 190, 
196, 204-210, 224; 232, 233, 238, 239, 
242, 243, 246 it., 249, 209, 270, 289, 300 
^371,440 

North, Captain Ahraham, 152 n. 

North Hero, 363 n. 

North, Lord, 537 

North River, 382, 383; .str also Hudson 
River 

Noi-th Sea, 224 n,, 301, 311, 538, 539 
Northern Powers, Difficulties with the, 25 
et set/., 41-43, 478 

Northesk (1), Admiral George Carnegie, Earl 
of, 108, 120 n., 565 

NoHhmnberlnnd, 169, 206, 209, 218 n., 
226 n., 274 and n., 275 and n., 310, 
533 n. 

North-west Passage, The, 319, 320 
Norton, Captain William, 201 n. 

Norway, 229, 258 

Norwich, 54, 55, 56, 61, 62 and n., 86, 88, 
139 n., 215 n., 226 n., 233 n., 242 n,, 
312 

Norwood, Captain Joseph, 238 
Nott, Captain John Neale Pieydell, 242 n., 
246 n., 415, 482 n., 487 
Nottiii'^kam, 43, 125 and n., 127 n., 128, 
144, 238, 242 n., 245 n., 246 n., 282, 284, 
287, 312 (2) 

Nova Colonia, 251 

Nova Scotia, 109, 117, 138, 139, 141, 144, 
371 

Nucella, Captain 'LTmothy, 131 n. 

Nacslra Senora de ijavadonga, 315, 323 
Nimtra Setiora del liosario, 47, 314 
Niie.va, Espaua, 135 n. 
j Nuits, 231 n. 

1 Nymph, 545 n. 

Nymphe, 148 n., 295, 313, 415, 497 n., 512, 
520 n. 

Nystadt, Treaty of, 42 

(TBuien, Captain Christopher, 34 
O’Brien, Rear-Admiral Lucius, 218 n., 
242 n., 291, 311, 566 

O’Bryen, Rear-Admiral Edward (1), 406 n. 
Ocean, 212 n., 213, 214, 313 
Ocean, 415, 417, 424 and n., 425 n., 509 n. 
Ocracoke Inlet, 259 
Officers, Naval, 19, 21, 22, 340, 341 
Ogle, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Chaloner (1), 
Kt., 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 79, 80, 
85, 91, 103, 105, 109, 260, 261, 275 
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Ogle, Admiral Sir Chaloner (U), Bart., 224 n., 
2Li5 11., 244, 5fi7 

Ogle, Captaiu Ghaloiier (3), 242 n., 245 u., 
240 n. 

Oglethorpe, General Jamefi Edward, 269, 
270 and n. 

O’Hara, Captain William Henry King, 406 n. 
Oimut, uOl), 314, 335 
Old Broad Street, 2 
Olivares, Captain Hun H., 9tl 
Olmius, Captain Hun. John Lnttrell: earlier, 
Lnttrell; 234 n. 

Onondaga, 220, 228 

Onslow, Admiral Sir I’icliartl, Bart., 312, 
.343, 400 n., 400 n., 428 n. 

Onslow, Arthur, 3 
Ontario. 311 

Ontario, Lake, 144, 204, 205, 22G 
Opule, 244 n., 302, 314 
Opimiltre, l05 n., 160, 313 
Oporto, 54 
•Irbetello, 07 

Ordinary, Ship.s in, 335, 330 
Urford, 33, 34, 35, 04, 70 n., 70 n., 79 n., 
200 n., 246 n., 250, 267, 268, 274, 289, 
310, 314 

Orwit, 218 n., 415, 550 n., 654, 560 
Oi'knte, 90, 98 

Orijlamme, 190, 212 n., 281, 300, 313 (2) 
Orion, 610 
Orissa, 561 

Orleans, Isle d’, 206, 207 
Ormonde, James Butler, Huke of, 39 
OrpJtee, 148 n., 151 u., 189, 313 
OrjiheitH, 403 n. 

Orrok, Caiitain James, 187, 188,- 215 n., 
234 n., 311 
Ortegal, Cape, 53 

Orves, Commodore Comte d’, 96, 415, 545, 
649 

Orvillier.'^, Vice-Admiral Comte d’, 413, 414, 
415, 417, 420, 422, 443, 444, 445, 446 
Osborn, Admiral Henrv, 63, tl6, 116, 145, 
170, 189, 190, 280, 565 
Oshorn, Cajitain Peter, 96 
Oshorne, Eobert, 3, 320 
Osuabriick, 48 

Ossonville, Captaixr d’, 127 n. 

Ostend, 316 
Oswahl, James, 4 
Oswego, 204, 311 
Otter, 86, 88, 310 
Oud TiJUnffcn, 01 

Ourry, Captam George, 240 n., 241, 400 n., 
400 n., 509 n. 

Ourry, Captain Isaac Florimond, 224, 240 n. 
Ourry, Captain Paul Henry, 192, 234 n., 
236 n., 242 n., 327 
Outarde. 105 m, 106, 313 
Owen, Captain Thomas, 188 
Owen, Commander AYilliam (2), 543 n. 
Oxford, 12, 84 n., 96, 133 n,, 135 n., 273, 
285 and u., 313 


: Pacific, The, or “ South Seas,” 52, 310, 
; 316-318, 320-324 

I Pakenham, Cajdaiu Hon. Edward Michael ; 
; Lord Longfonl, 415 
' Palais, Belle Isle, 235, 236 
Palanios, 84 
! Palajia, 241 
i Palermo, 34 

i Pallas, 8, 194, 230 and n., 303 
; Palliere, Captain de La, 174 n., 179 n., 
i 198 n 

; Palliser {properly Pallisser), Admiral Sir 
Hugh, Bart., 206 n., 209, 229, 251, 295, 
' 299, 326, 341, 343, 414, 415, 417, 419, 

1 420, 421, 423-425, 435 n., 566 

! Palma, 148 
' Palmer, Colonel, 270 
Palmer, William, 326 
i Palmetto logs, 373 
i mnxier, 300, 302, 415 
! Palmyra Point : see Pedara Point 
I Pamlico Soiuid, 259 
j Pamphleteering by naval ofticers, 112 n. 

I Panama, 52 n., 54, 58, 76, 78, 79 
I Panic in England, 142, 445 
: Panther, 84 n,, 201 u., 202, 203, 225, 240 n., 
: 241, 257 

' Pantherc, 312 

I Panton, Cajitain John Alexander, 543 n. 

! Papagena, C^aptain Hon Juan, 34 
I Pnrar/oii, 273 
I Pardaillan, Captain de, 271 
! Pardon to surrendering pirates, 1 7 
i Parfaif, 312 
I Paris, 90, 253, 254 

! Parker, Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde (1), Bart , 

I 215 n., 240 m, 241, 324, 343, 395 n., 412 
' and m, 434, 440, 452, 453, 454 n., 459, 
! 460, 474, 504-509, 666 

; Parker, Admiral Sir Hyde (2), Kt., 380, 
: 385, 386, 406 n., 412 n., 441 and n., 442, 

i 479 n., 505 n. 

! Parker, Atlmiral of the Fleet Sir Peter (1), 
1 Bart., 201 and n., 234 n., 236 and n., 
I 372, 373, 374, 376, 378, 379, 380, 383, 
; 387, 470, 473, 479, 494, 502, 566 

I Parliament, Eecognition of public services 
, by, 58, 186, 222, 231, 242 
I Parma, 48 

i Parrey, Captain Anthony, 393 n., 620 ii. 

! Parry, Admiral William (2), 148 n., 227 n., 
j 565 

i Parsons, H., shipbuilder, 335 
j Pascal, Captain Michael Henry, 234 n., 238 
j Pasley, Admiral Sir Thomas, Bart., 546 n. 

' Passaro, Cape, 32 n., 33-38, 83 n. 

Paston, Ca])tain William, 195, 223 m, 235 n. 

Patagonia, 322 

Patent, The Admiralty, 1 

Patereroes, 11 n., 67, 62 and n. 

Paterson, Lieutenant , 406 n. 

Patton, Admiral Philiji, 505 n. 

Pavilion, Cajitaiu du, 630, 533 u. 
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Pay, Naval (sc'c also Wages), 19, 20, 101, 


Payta, 317, 321 

Paz, Captain de La, 135 n. 

Peace: with Prance and Spain, 253-255, 5G1 
Peadle, Coniiuander M., 90 
Pearce, Captain Vincent (1), 209, 270 
Pearce, Captain Vincent (2), 200 3 i. 

Pearce, Tlimnas, 3 

Pearl, 51, 257, 259, 320, 321, 40G n., 428 n., 
492 n. 


Pearson, Ca])tain Sir Pdcliard, Kt., 509 n. 
Pedara, or Palmyra, Point, 197 
Petjase, 538 

Pegasas, 454 n., 513 n., 520 n. 

Peigliin, Captain John, 223 n., 241 n. 
Pelham, Henry, 18 
Pdican, 20G n. 

Pellew, Ad miral Sir Edward : Lord Exmouth, 
286, 365, 360, 379, 389 
Pemlrol'p, 125 n., 131 and n., 132, 206 n., 
209, 220 n., 246 n., 311, 312 
Penas, Gulf of, 322 
Penelope, 286 
Penguin, 302, 311 
Penkevcl, 231 n. 

Penniarck, 304 

Pennsylvania, 386 

Penny, Oa]jtain Taylor, 520 n. 

Penryn, 52 

Pensacola, 371 

Pensions ibr wounds, 301 

Pensions to dockyard artificers, 342 

Penzance, 227 and n., 233 n., 242 n., 246 n. 

Pcp])ercl, Sir 'William, Bart., 110, 113-115 

Perceval, Captain Hon. Philip Tuftou, 206 n. 

Peregrine, 3l2 

Peria, 34, 37 

Perle, 415 

Perouse, Captain J. P. do G-., Comte de La, 
352 and n., 415 
Perrier, Captain du, 274 
Perseverance, 352 
Persian Gulf, The, 200 
Peru, 317, 321 

Peter the Great, The Tsar, 20, 27, 41, 42 
Peterhead, 257 

Petersburg, Virginia, 473, 493 
Petersham, Lord, 358 
Petit Terre, 203 
Pctruche, Captain Don A., 96 
Pett, Captain Ilobert, 96_, 104 
Pettigrew, Captain "iWlliarn, 125 n. 

Peyton, Captain Edward, 119, 120 and n., 
121 


Peyton, Admiral Joseph (1), 190, 212 n., 
298, 311, 415, 567 

Peyton, Captain Sir Yelverton, Bart., 269, 
270 n. 

Phaeton, 70 n., 76 n. 

Pheasant, 311 
Phenix, 120 n., 121 
Philadelphia, 406 n. 


Philadelphia, 370, 387, 390, 391, 392, 303, 
397, 403, 404 
Philiherf, 125 n. 

Philip V., King of Spain, 29, 30, 31, 40, 89 
Philippine Islands, The, 289-242 
Philips, Henry John ; see Towry, Henry 
John Philips 
Philipson, John, 3 

Phillips, Lieutenant Baker, 2TS, 279 
Phillips, Cajitain Erasmus, 810 
Phillijis, General, 473, 493 
Phillips, the privateer, 282 
Phillipson, Captain John, 84 n., 108 
Phipps, Captain Hon, Charles, 509 n. 

Phipps, Captain Hon. Constantine John ; 

Lord Mnlgrave, 346, 415 
Phoenix, 12, 123, 148 and n., 140, 153, 
223 n., 257, 269, 313, 314, 352, 380, 
406 n., 408, 412 n., 441, 470 ii. 

Physician of the Elect, 341, 450, 533 
Piacenza, 48 

Piece-work, Paying hy, 336 
Piercy, or Percy, Captain Erancis, 41 u. 
Pierrepont, Charles: see Meailows, Captain 
Charles 

Pigeon Island, St. Lucia, 487 
Pigot, Admiral Hugh (1), 206 u., 235 n,, 
537, 538, 506 

Pigot, General Sir Piohert, 402, 409 
Pigott, Admiral James, 546 n. 

Pilotage, Bates for, 1 5 
Pilots, Incompetent, 243 
Pines, Isle of, 311 
Pintado, Admiral, 65 

Piracy, 17, 143, 257, 258-201, 262, 264, 
288, 318 
Piscatac^ua, 310 
Pisco, 317 
Pistols, 9 

Pitchford, Samuel : see Cornish, Samuel 
Pitchford 
Pitch-heaters, 342 

Pitt, Bt. Hon. 'William (1), later Earl of 
Chatham, 210, 238, 254 
Pitt, Pit. Hon. 'William (2), 347 
Pittsburg, 141 n. 

Pizarro, Admiral, 65, 267 
Placentia, 251 

Plague, 313: see also Sickness, Sanitation, 
etc. 

Plassey, Battle of, 104 
Plate, Biver (Bio de la Plata), 251 
Playa Grande, 60, 68 
Pleiade, 190 
Plumbers, 342 
Plato, 283 n., 313, 415 
Plymouth, 4, 12, 15, 21, 43, 53 u., 65, 108, 
122, 126, 140, 187, 195, 196 n., 282, 290, 
316, 327, 335, 336, 343, 347, 397, 425, 
445, 446, 448 

Plymouth, 12, 123 u., 133 u., 134, 135, 444 
Pocahontas, 482 n. 

Pocock, Admiral Sir George, K.B., 124, 128, 
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180, 137, 143, 161 n., 163, 164, 174-182, 
197-200, 238, 245-250, 284, 565 
Poder, 96, 98, 100, 101, 102, 315 
Podor, 187 

Point Judith, 403, 405 
Pointe au Per, 359 
Pointe aux Tremhles, 356 
Pointe de Galle, 557 
Poising, Captain de, 64 u. 

Poie-axes, 9 

Pole, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles 
Morice, Bart., 543 n. 

Politics in the Navy, 424, 467, 549 
Pomona, 474 and n. 

Pomone, 227, 313 
Pumpey, 60, 62 n., 70 n., 76 n. 

PondicheriT, 121, 122, 131, 139, 164, 174, 
176, 177“, 178, 181, 197, 199, 200, 224, 
225, 232, 311, 543, 549, 552 
Pondicherry, 646 n. 

Ponte Yedra, 262 
Pooh, 46 n., Ill n., 112 n. 

Popham, Pear-Admiral Sir Horae Eia:gs, 
341 n. 


Portugal, 50, 214, 238, 239, 251, 254, 274, 
282, 302, 448 

Postigo, Captain Don J. del, 247 n. 

“I*otential” fleets, 76, 77, 493 

PouTooyeuse, 550 n. 

Powlett, Captain Charles, 135 n. 

Powlett, Admiral Lord Harry: Duke of 
Bolton, 84 n., 96, 131 n., 565 

Powuall, J., shiphuilder, 12, 335 

Pownall, Captain Philemon, 306, 308, 406 n. 

Pratten, Captain Edward, 191, 212 n., 214, 
299 

Prescott, Admiral Isaac, 415 

President, 511 

Preston, 108, 120 n., 131 n., 223 n., 387, 
406 n., 409, 428 n., 431, 462, 466 u., 
505 n. 

Preston, Captain William, 131 n. 

Pretender, The Young, 16, 28, 66, 90, 110- 
113, 257, 258, 279 

Prevost, General, 441 

Prices, in the West Indies, Effect of the 
American war upon, 396; at Gibraltar, 
448 


Pore-epic, 34 

Porcupine, 206 n., 207, 209, 226 n., 227, 
246 n. 

Porlier, Captain Don J., 247 n. 

Porquerolles, 94 
Port au Paix, 226 
Port au prince, 300 
Port Castries, St. Lucia, 429 
Port Louis, France, 118 
Port Louis, Guadeloupe, 203 
Port Louis, Hispaniola, 61 n., 68, 133, 134, 
272 

Port Mahon, 32, 34 n., 36, 37 n., 40, 65, 
101, 102, 104, 107, 146, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 153, 154, 165, 157, 314, 439 n. 

Port Mahon, 246 n., 257 
Port Royal, 246 n. 

Port Eoyal, Jamaica, 54, 59, 62, 63, 76, 
132, 266, 267, 537 
Port St. Julian, 320 
Porte-Yezins, Captain de La, 415 
Porter, Captain Jervis Henry, 302 

Porter, Lieutenant , 242 

Portland, 194, 296, 314, 338, 343 
Portland, 43 n., 46 n., 127 n., 148 n., 151 u., 
169, 212 and n., 213, 214, 215, 218 n., 
282, 283, 287, 312 (3) 

Portland's Prize, 283, 312 
Porto, 546 n. 

Porto Maria, Cuba, 267 
Porto Novo, 178, 562 

Porto Praya Bay, 350, 439 n., 546-549, 
552 

Porto Santo, 338 

Portsmouth, 4, 12, 13, 14, 23, 46, 53, 90, I 
117, 328, 156, 158, 182, 232, 278, 288, 
326, 335, 336, 337, 342, 396, 426 n. 
Portsmouth, 187, 188 
Portsmouth, Yirginia, 488, 493, 494 


Prideaux, Brigadier-General, 201 
Prince, 212 and n. 

Prince Edouard, 313 

Prince Edward, 188, 189, 225 n,, 226 

Prince Edward’s Island, 184 n. 

Prince Eugene, 316 

Prince Fredericlt, 41 n., 64, 70 n., 71, 72 
and m, 125 n., 206 n., 235 n., 280, 286 
Prince George, 125 n., 152 n., 100, 280, 
297, 298, 311, 415, 449, 613 n., 520 n. 
Prince Noir, 218 n. 

Prince of Orange, 63, 105, 206 n., 209, 
220 n.j 226 n., 234 n., 235, 236 n., 270 
Prince of JVales, 428, 481, 434, 436 
Prince Eupert’s Bay, Dominica, 03, 64, 203 
Prince William, 265, 335, 448 n., 482 n., 
513 n., 520 n. 

Prince’s battery, Gibraltar, 46 
Princesa (wrongly Princessa), 12, GO and n.,. 
92, 96, 98, 122, 267, 268, 314, 449, 482 n., 
497 n., 613 n., 620 n., 633 
Princess Amelia, 12, 70 and n., 71, 75 n., 
171, 200, 235 n., 605 n. 

Princess Augiista, 12 

Princess Caroline, 70 n., 71, 76 n., 83 u., 
96, 98 and n., 335 

Princess Louisa, 54, 55, 66, 62 and n., 70 n., 
125 n., 127 n., 148 n., 150, 151 n., 153, 
156, 169, 170, 212 n., 215, 310 
Princess Mary, 121 

Princess Royal, 72, 76 n., 395 n., 434, 454 n. 
Principe de Asturias, 34, 35, 37, 314 
Pringle, Yice-Admiral Thomas, 365, 431, 
434 

Prins Friso, 91 
Prisoners of War, 2, 88 
Privateers, IS, 26, 113, 115, 134, 137, 186, 
228, 231 n., 232, 233, 245, 263, 257, 265, 
272, 278, 279, 280, 282, 284, 285, 291, 
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292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 331, 337, 396, 
428 

Privy Coimcillorship as a naval reward, 215 
Prize-money, 18, 241, 249, 260, 341, 342, 
850, 470 

Proby, Captain Charles, 191, 206 n., 295, 
306, 323 and n., 324, 326 (2) 

Proissi, Captain de, 415 
Promotion to flag-ranh, 20, 343-347 
Promotions on the occasion of a review, 343 
Proserpine^ 415 

Protector, 143, 174 n., 225, 311 
Protee, 185, 244, 335, 452, 520 n. 

Protestant Succession, The, 29 I 

Provence, 492 n. 

Providien, Action off, 552-554 
Prudent, 184, 290, 313, 491, 492 n., 513 
and n., 520 n. 

Prudente, 335, 509 n, 

Prussia, 42, 192 

Puerto Bello, 43, 44, 52 n., 54-57, 58, 59, 
61, 78, 79 and m, 80, 274, 314 
Puerto Cabello, 85, 87, 88 
Puerto Eico, 254, 272, 537 
Puerto Scgui'o, 317 
Pulicat, 121 

Pulteney, Mr., 67 n., 78 n. 

Pumps, Ships’, 336, 337 
Punta Brava, 87 
Pursers, 19 

Purvis, Captain Charles Wager, 96 
Purvis, Captain George, 3 
Pye, Admiral Sir Thomas, Kt,, 310, 343, 
565 

Quadrant, The, 3, 10 
Quadruple Alliance (1718), The, 29 and n., 
39, 40 

Quebec, 116, 117, 140, 141, 182, 196, 204- 
210, 222, 226, 227, 281, 313, 354, 356, 
357, 361, 366, 368 
Queen, 415, 509 n. 

Quee7i Anne’s Peveiu/e, 259 
Queen Charlotte, 335 

Queenhorouqh, 174 n., 176, 179 n., 181, 
198 n., 200, 225, 311 

Queen’s (or King’s) Eegulations and Ad- 
miralty Instructions, 15 and n. 

Quenel, Governor of Cape Breton, M. de, 
109 

Quiberon Bay, 118, 217-223, 224, 231, 232, 
283, 307, 311, 324, 341 n. 

Quibo, 317, 321, 323 
Quinta, La, 73 

Pacehorse, 206 n., 209, 210, 226 n., 227 
Eackam, John, 260 
Eadeaux, 361, 362 and n., 365 
Eadstock, Lord : see Waldegrave, Admiral 
Hon. Sir William 
Painbow, 212 n., 332 (2) 

Eainier, Admiral Peter (1), 545 n., 550 n., 
552 n. 


PaisonnaPe, 203, 242 n., 243, 299, 311,. 

313, 339, 404, 406 n. 

Pamho7'st, 91 

Pamillies, l4:Sn., 151, 153, 156, 171, 231,. 

311, 335 f 2), 415 
Kamsay, 230 
Kamsgate, 16 
Eance, River, 194 
Randall and Co., shipbuilders, 335 
Rating of ships, 7, 328, 330 
Pattlesnahe, 546 n. 

Rawdon, Lord, 344, 346 
Rarvling, Captain John, 296 and n. 

Rayner, Captain John, 406 n., 40.9, 428 ii., 
431 

Real, 34, 314 
Real Farnilia, 135 n. 

Iteal Felipe, 96, 97, 98 and n., 100 and n., 
102, 314 

Real San Felipe, 34 and n., 35, 37, 38 
Real Trasporte, Admiral the Marques del, 
247 n. 

Reals, Captain de, 415 
Rear-Admirals, 19, 20 
Rebecca, 50, 265 n. 

Recovery, 317 

Red Bank, Hew Jersey, 391, 392 
Reddall, Captain Ambrose, 545 n., 550 n.„ 
552 n. 

Reddish, Captain Henry, 57 

Redoiihtnlle, 148 n., 151 n., 212 n., 214, 313. 

Reeve, Vice-Admiral Samuel, 391. 

Re-emharking in face of an enemy, 195 

Reflechi, 415, 452 

Reflectors in lighthouses, 338 

Reggio, 32 u._, 37 

Reggio, Admiral Don Andrea, 34, 135 n. 
Regiments : 15th, 63 n. ; 24th, 63 n. ; Dal- 
zell’s, 87 and n. ; 40^/<, 109 ; Roy(d Fusi- 
liers, 147 ; Royal HigMo,ndtrs, 201 n. ; 
Louisbourg Grenadiet's, 209 ; 62nd, 229 ^ 
IQth, 239 ; Royal Artillery, 240 
Registration of seamen, 18 
Eegteren, Captain Grave van, 505 u. 

Reid, Captain James, 373 
Reiym, 247, 315 

Relief of Quebec, by Douglas, 357, 358 
Remittances by seamen, 18 
Rennes, Bishop of, 102 
Renommee, 114, 115, 120 n., 219 n., 284, 
308, 312 

Renown, 193, 201 n., 203, 313, 387, 404, 
406 n., 409, 509 n. 

Eentone, Captain James, 57 n., 58, 68, 73, 
76, 133 n., 134 and n. 

Rentorin, Captain Don J., 96 
Reprisals, 44, 51 

Repulse, 233 n., 242 n., 301, 520 n. 

Repulse Bay, 319 
Resoln, 352 

Resolution, 218 n., 219, 221, 311, 387, 
341 n., 482 n., 497 n., 513 n., 514, 515, 
520 n., 534 
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R(‘stiUdmi, 178 
Rcstorafion, 14o 

Retez, Don Francisco Martinez de, 67 
Retirement: !<ee Superannuation, Pensions, 
etc. 

Eetiro, 90 
Riunioii, 510 n. 

Eeval, 41, 42 

Bemiuv, 90, 143, 148 n., 164, 181, 189, 19T, 
109, 218 n., 219, 273, 289, 313 
Revest, Commodore du, 167, 109 
Reviews, Naval, 343 

Reward for discovery of a Nortli-west 
Passage, 319 

Rewards for eaptming ]»irates, 17 
Rej'nolds, Francis (later Moreton): see 
Moreton, Captain Frnnci.s Reynolds ; 
affmvarch Lord Ducie 
Reynolds, Captain Henry, 550 n., 652 
Revniolds, Admiral John (1), 210, 222 n., 
60G 

Rhe, Isle de, 191, 283 
Itliinoct-roH, 313 

Rhode Island, 387, 402, 403, 404, 407, 409, 
410, 411, 443, 471, 542 
Rich, Admiral Sir Thomas, Bart,, 482 n. 
Rich, Captain Edward, 123 n. 

Richards, Commander Francis, 200 n. 
Richelieu, Marshal the Due de, 142, 146, 
149 

Riclielieu River, 356, 358, 361 
Richmond, 206 n., 226 n., 245, 246 n., 304, 
313, 406 n._, 497 n. 

Richmond, Virginia, 488 
Ridle}', Sir !Mattliew White, 344 
Riedesel, General Baron, 359, 305, 307, 308 
Riggers, 342 

Rigging of a mau-of-Avar, 329 
Rijneveld, Captain van, 505 n, 

Rijsbraali, the sculptor, 231 n. 

Rio de Janeiro, 251 
Rio Grande (S. America), 322 
Ripou (or Riiipon), 12, 34, 43, 70 ii., 71, 
70, 201 and n., 202, 235 n., 246 n., 267, 
305, 315, 543 n. 

Rivadco, 201 

Rivarole, Marchese dc, 38, 110 
Rivett, Lieutenant P., 505 n. 

Roatan Island, 80 and n, 

Roberts, Bartholomew, 260 and n., 261 
Roberts, Captain John, 310 
Robertson, Captain George, 505 n. 

Robinson, Captain Hugh, 395 n., 492 n. 
Robiusou, Captain Mark (1), 201 n., 311, 
413 n., 415, 482 n., 497 n. 

Robinson, Colonel, (Mar.), 63 n. 

Robinson, Commander WiUiam, 550 n. 
Rolimt, 4-15, 491, 492 n. 

Rohusfc, 218 n,, 313, 415 
Roca Partida, 317 

Eochamheau, Admiral de, 107, 274, 282 
liochambeau. General de, 488, 495, 501 
Roche-Allard, Admiral the Marquis de La, 59 


1 Rochechouart, Captain Vicomte de, 415 
! Rochefort, 89 n., 140, 145, 171-172, 224, 
252, 291, 302 
Rochelle, La, 293 

Rochester, 33, 34, 193, 216, 218 and n., 
227 m, 242 n., 308, 313 
Roddam, Admiral Robert, 294, 311, 566 
Rodney, 200 ii. 

Rodney, Admiral Sir George Brydges: Loi’d 
Rodney, K.B., 127 n., 183, 190 n., 196, 
215 and n., 224, 231, 232, 233, 239, 242- 
245, 252, 283 n., 387, 393, 408, 425, 432, 
440, 443 and n., 448-471, 472, 477-488, 
494, 502, 504, 606, 508, 519-638, 665 
Rodney, Captain Hon. John, 513 n,, 520 n. 
Roehuclc, 80 n., 201 and m, 202, 203, 335, 
386, 406 n. 

Rogers, Captain Sir Frederick, Bart., 4, 327 
Rogers, George, 326 
Rogers, Woocles, 316 
Rdand, 415 

RoUo, Colonel Lord, 228, 233 
Roman Emperor, 188 
Romney, 12, HI, 90, 540 and ri, 

Romnhis, 489, 492 n. 

Roofing ships in ordinary, 336 
Rooke, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Ge(n’ge, 
26 n., 112 n. 

Roquefeuil, Admiral Comte de, 59 n., 8{l, 
90, 92 

Rosas Bay, 102 
Roshaii, Captain <le, 174 n. 

Roscoff, 113 

Rose, 148 n., 192, 242 n., 240 m, 266, 27i», 
298, 313, 315, 335 
Rosewell, Captain Henry, 120 n. 

RoscAvell, J., shipbuilder, 12 
Ross, Captain Sir John, Kt., C.B., quoted, 
533 

Ross (jirevionsly Lockhart), Vico-Admiral 
Sir John Lockhart, Bart., 215 n., 218 m, 
293 and n., 416, 567 
Ross-shire, 39 
Rosfati; 299 

Rothe, Commander Peter, 505 n. 

Rouge, Cape, 209 
Rouret, Captain du, 127 n, 

Rous, Ciaptain John, 113-115, 141, 1(58, 183, 
206 n., 208 

Routh, Captain Robert, 206 n. 

RoAv-galleys, 359, 860, 363, 365 
RoAvley, Vice-Admiral Sir Joshua, Bart., 
190, 193, 195, 218 n., 250, 415, 434, 435, 
437, 438, 452, 454 n., 460, 567 
RoAvloy, Admiral of the Fleet Sir William, 
82 and n., 94-97, 101, 103, 107, 108, 116, 
505 

RoAV'zier, Captain John, 131 u. 

Rowzier, Captain RieJjard, 34 
Royal Anne, 257, 310 (2) 

Royal Garoline, 237 

Royal Charlotte, 12, 237, 546 n. 

“Royal Family,” llie, 285 
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lioyal Fortune, 260 

Foyal Oeorge, 12, 41, 318 n., 2:>1, 419, 
540 

Eoyal Naval Exliibition of 1891, oo8 
Ji07/ut Oak, 34, 35, 46 ii,, 47, 81, 92, 96, 
iOl, 103, 314 (2), 395 n., 434, 492 n., 
497 u., 520 11., 524 
Iioyal Savage, 3G5, 366 
lioyal Society, Tlie, 208 n., 353 
lioyal Sovereign, 12 
Royal United Service Institution, 21 
Iloijal William, 171, 185, 206, 209, 231, 
235 n., 303 
Hum, 125 n., 312 

Fvuhy, 131 n., 395, 474 and n., 475, 476 
Rudyard’s Eddystone Lighthouse, 14 
Rupert, 31, 32, 34, 35, 96, 101, 104 
Rusliout, Sir John, Bart., 3 
llu.sh worth. Captain John, 224 n. 

Russel, Ca])tain John, 96, 101 n. 

Russell, 70 and n., 71, 75 n., Oti, 101, 28G, 
315, 395 n., 482 n., 483 n., 486, 510 n., 
613 n., 520 n., 532, 535 
Bussell, Admiral of the Fleet Edward : Earl 
of Orford, 2, 112 n. 

Russell, John, 4 

Russia, 26 et seg., 41-43, 47, 61 n., 340 
Ruyter, Oa]jtain de, 560 n. 

Rijc, 187, 188, 201 n. 

Saha, 480 

Sada, Captain Don Michael de, 34 
Sadras, 176, 550-652 
Sage, 148 n., 151 n. 

Sdgittaire, 622 
Sail-cloth, 14 

Sailing Instructions, 94 and n. 

Sail-makers, 842 
Saint-Cesuire, Captain de, 633 n. 

St. Jlbans, 78 n., 79 n,, 212 n., 267, 274, 
276, 298, 310, 313, 400, 406 u., 428 n., 
431, 613 n , 520 n. 

St. Anne’s Bay, Martinique, 243 
St. Augustine, Florida, 63 n., 269, 270, 314, 
441 

St. Bon, Captain (afterwards Admiral) de. 
Jit Lissa, 202 
St. Brieuc, 194 

St. Gas, Disaster in the Bay of, 194, 195 
St. Catherine’s, 814 
St. Catherine’s Light, 838 
St. Charles River, Quebec, 207 
St, Christopher : see St. Kitt’s 
St. Clair, General Hon. James, 118 
St. Croix, Chevalier de, 236 
St. Esprit, 96, 280, 415 
St. Eustatia, Florida, 269 
St, Eustatia, or St. Eustatius, West Indies, 
242, 300, 480, 481, 480, 503 
St. Felix, Captain do, 550 n., 556 
St. Foy, 235 

St, Francis de Pupa, Fort, 269 
St. Oeorge, 156, 201 n., 202, 292 


St, George, Chevalier de : see Pretender, The 
Yuimg 

St. Georges, M, Grou de, 124, 125 n, 

St. Helen’s, 43, 66, 107, 118, 147, 167, 182, 
216, 231, 234, 201, 311, 32o, 445, 502, 
545 n. 

St. James’s Square, 2 

St. John, Captain Hon, Henry (1), 238, 
454 n., 462 n. 

St. John, Island of (Prince Edward's Island), 
184 and n., 185 

St. John’s, Lake Champlain, 356, 358, 3.50, 
360, 361, 362, 366, 368, 370, 371 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 210, 250, 251, 
253, 312 

St. John’s River, Florida, 269 
St. Kitt’s (or St, Christopher), 51 n,, 64, 85, 
122, 369, 4.‘-!3, 440, 400, 479, 480, 480, 
501, 610-519, 521 

St. Lawrence, Paver, 182, 205, 206-210, 226, 
227, 228, 311, 354, 355, .356, 357, 368, 
3G1. 

St, Loe, Commander Edward (2), 311 
St. Loe, Rear-Admiral Edward ( 1 ), 45 and 
n., 264 

St. Louis, 120 n., 174 n., 175, 179 n,,198ij. 
St. Lucia, 242 u., 244, 254, 428, 429, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 452, 46.3, 464, 466, 469, 
478, 481, 482, 484, 486, 487, 510, 519, 
520 

St. Lunaire Bay, 194 

St. Malo, 113, 192, 19.3, 194, 229, 291, 29;), 
296, 445 

St. Martin, Rhe, 191, 282 
St. Martin, West Indies, 480 
St. Michel, 415, 557, 563 n. 

St. Nazaire, 110 

St. Nicholas Island, 311 

St. Philip’.s Castle, Minorca, 148, 153, 157 

St. Pierre, Island of, 253 

St. Pierre, Jlartinuiue, 202, 245 

St. Poissonniere, M. de ; his still, 337 

St. Servaxul, 31 3 

St. Tropez, Gulf of, 84, 273, 310, 314 
St. Vincent, 244, 254, 43.3, 434, 479, 488 
St. Vincent, Cape, 438, 449, 540 
St. Vincent, Earl : see Jei"vis, Sir John 
Stc. Anne, 306, 313 
Ste. Marguerite, 123 
Ste. Thereac, Isle, 228 
Saiutes, The, 203, 311, 522, 525, 527 
>Sa7ff?MOJuto’,84n.,212 n., 215, 497 n., 520 ii. 
S.alavarria, Captain, 318 
Saldanha Bay, 350, 548 
Salines, Pointe des, Martinique, 4.82, 483, 
484 

Saliez, Captain de, 125 n., 126 
Salines, The, 244 

Salishury, 41 n., 43 n., 96, 110, 101 and u., 
16:3, 174 n., 175, 179 n., P.i8 n., 311 
Sallee, 258 
Salou, 211 

Salt at the Tortugas, Right to collect, 20;t 
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Salt, Coinmaiider Sam^Dsou, 107 n. 

188, 310, 311 

Salter, Captain Elliot, 197 n. 

Salvert, Commodore Perrier (1) de, 139 
Salvert, Captain Perrier (2) de, 550 n. 
Samar, Island of, 241, 323 
Sambala Keys, 69, 310 
SiWn Antonio, 247 n., 3l5 
San Bias, Gulf of, 79 
San Jh'UHO, 448 n. 

San Carhfi, 34, 35, 37, 71 m, 72, 314 (2), 
448 n., 546 n. 

Sandgate, 335 

San Dominco (see also Hispaniola), 145, 
284, 28G,"'294, 308, 453, 408, 469, 470, 
473, 494, 495, 496, 537 
Sandwich, 222 n., 231, 234 n., 235, 236 
aud n„ 415, 449, 454 n., 456, 458, 459, 
486, 539 

Sandwicli, John, Earl of, 2, 111 n., 325, 
345, 366 and n. 

Sandy Hook, 379, 390, 398, 399, 400, 404, 
408, 441, 470, 495, 502 
Sun Eu/jenio, 449 
San Felipe, 71 n., 72, 314 (2) 

San Fetmin, 448 n. 

San Fernando, 34, 37, 96, 314 

San Fernando Menur, 34 

San Francisco d’Assis, 34 

San Genaro, 247 m, 249, 250, 312, 314, 315 

t-an Isi'doro, 34, 35, 36 n., 273, 314, 315 

Sanitation, 23, 44-46, 337 

San Jeronimo, 54, 56, 57 

San Joa(jtdn, 314 

San Jose, 314 

San Juan, 314 

San Juan Bautista, 34, 314 

San Juan de Puerto Eico, 59 

San Juan Menor, 34, 314 

San Julian, 449 

San Justo, Captain Don de, 135 n. 

San Lucar, 449 
San Luis, 34, 35 
San. Micjuel, 540 
San Pedro, 34, 37, 314 
San Bafael, 448 n. 

San Sebastian, 261, 308 
Santa Cruz (Canaries), 188 
Santa Fe, 62 

SuJita hahda, 34, 36, 37, 314 
Smta Margarifta, 497 n. 

Santa Martha, 60, 314 
Santa Monica, 520 n. 

Santander, 47, 65 
Santa Bosa, 34, 35, 37, 314 
Santa JlosaJia, 314 
Santa Teresa, 314, 448 n. 

Santiago de Cuba, 76, 77, 78, 133, 134, 135, 
272 

Santisivia Trinidad, 241, 316 
Santo Domingo, 449 
San, Vincente, 448 n. 

Sapjliire, 218 a. 


Sapphire's Prize, 311 
Saratoga, 354, 370, 391 
Sardinia, 29, 40, 49, 92 n., 116, 253 
Sardoine, 313 
Sartine, 335 

Saumarez, Admiral Sir James: Lord de 
Saumarez, 376, 379, 509 n., 510 and n., 
520 n. 

Saumarez, Captain Philip de, 125 n., 127 n., 
128 and n., 282, 321, 323, 324 
Saumarez, Captain Thomas, 217 
Saunders, Admiral Sir ( haiies, K.B., 3, 
127 n., 128, 162, 155, 160, 169, 189, 190, 
195, 186, 204-209, 210, 222 dnd ii., 22S, 
224, 228, 232, 239 and n., 252, 310, 324 
326, 565 

Saunders, Bear-Admiral (Eussian service), 
43 n, 

Saunders, Rear-Admiral Sir George, Kt., 3, 
4, 32, 34 

Saurins-Murat, Captain de, 96 
Sauvage, 165 n. 

Sauzon, 235 

Savage, Admiral Henry, 620 n. 

Savage, 311, 312 

Savannah, River and Town, 441 , 442, 47 ! , 
472 

I Savoy, 29 et seq., 40, 89 
Sawkins, the buccaneer, 258 
Sawyer, Admiral Herbert (1), 212 n., 308, 
428, 434, 667 
Saxe, Marshal, 118, 119 
Saxton, Captain Sir Charles, Bart., 327, 
497 n., 513 n. 

Sayer, Vice-Admiral James, 152 n., 187, 
188, 566 

Scarborough, 72, 76 n., 86, 88, 186 n., 206 n., 
259, 263, 264, 479 u. 

Sceptre, 165 n., 557, 563 n. 

Schanck, Admiral John, 361 
Schenectady, 204 
Scheveningen, 304 

Schomberg, Captain Sir Alexander, Kt, 1-1, 
183, 206 n., 227 and n., 234 n., 330 n. 
Schooners, 330 
Schuyler, General, 368 
Schuyler’s Island, 367 
Schuylkill River, 391 n. 

Scilly Isles, The, 14, 91, 445, 446, 504, 539 
Scipio, 339 

Sclater, or Slaughter, Captain George, 86, 
104 

Scorpion, 12, 206 n., 312 
Scott, Captain Alexander (1), 373 
Scott, Captain Arthur, 4, 127 n., 283 n. 
Scott, Commander James (1), lb, 60 
Scott, Captain Samuel, 224 n. 

Scotland, 110-113, 196, 201 n., 223, 224, 261 
Scouting, Inefficient, 67 n. 

Scroggs, the navigator, 318, 319 
Scrope, Captain Carr, 147, 148 n., 153, 
234 n., 311 

Scurvy, 117, 319, 321, 323, 563 
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Seaford, 241 and n., 274, 310, 337 
Seahorse, 70 n., 190, 206 n., :08, 231 n., 
240, 241 and n., 297, 304 and n., 543 n., 
550 n., 552 n., 563 n. 

Sea Islands, The, 372 
Seakoranet Channel, 402 
Seamen, Encouragement of, 18, 1 9, 339, 340 
Seamen on the Authorised Establishment, 
Efuniher of, 5, 327 

Sea-power, Striking illustrations of the in- 
fluence of, 181, 182, 186, 200, 358; In- 
fluence of, in the N. American camiiaign, 
353 et secj., 393, 394 

.Search, Eight of, 138, 252, 253, 203, 351, 352 

Secrecy at a court-martial, The oath of, 158 

Secretaries of the Admiralty, 3, 326 | 

Seething Lane, 2 

Seizure of British ships, 26 

Senederre, 209 

Senegal, 186-189, 264, 311 

Seniority, Objections to promotion to flag. 

rank by, 345 
Semihle, 415 
Sepoys, 131, 161 
Serapis, 279 

Serieux, 96, 125 n., 126, 312 
Serin, 415 

Serpent, 885 I 

Servants, Officers’, 19 

Seven Tears’ War,' The, 7, 84, 140, 222 n., 
264, 255, 289 et seq., 295 
Severe, 550 n., 556, 563 n. 

Severn (called Severne while in French 
hands), 122, 127 n., 311, 312, 320, 321 
Severndroog, 143 
Seville, Treaty of, 48, 50 
Seymour, Admiral of the Fleet Sir George 
Francis, 317 
Shannon, 183, 212 n. 

Sham on, The, 445 

Sheerness, 54 n,, 57, 70 n., 70 n., 112 n., 
212 n., 294, 314 
Sheerness, 336, 339, 351 
Shell- fire (see also Bombs), 136, 374 
Shelvocke Island, 317 
Shelvocke, Lieutenant William, 316-318 
Shipbuilders, 12, 335 
Ships, Advantages of large, 411, 412 
Ships captured and lost, 310-315 
Ships, Cost of, 10 
Ships, Dimensions of, 9, 12, 335 
Ships on the strength of the Navy, 7, 328 
Ships, Superiority of French, 622 
Shipwrights, 342 and n. 

■Shirley, Captain Thomas, 218 n., 347 
Shirley Galley, 113, 115 
Shirley, General, 510 

Bhiiiey, Governor of Massachusetts, 77, 109, 
10, 115 

■Shirley, "Vice-Admiral Hon. Washington: 

later Earl Ferrers, 218 n., 284, 566 
Shoreham, 57 n., 70 n,, 71, 73, 76 n., 266, 
267, 285 


Shot-hole stopping apparatus, 337 
Shovell, Admiral Sir Clowdisley, 112 n., 
288 n. 

Shrewshiry, 34, 70 and n., 75 n., 206, 229, 
299, 303, 415, 482 n., 486, 497 n., 408, 
533 n. 

Shuldham, Admiral Molyneux; Lord Shuld- 
ham, 201 n., 202, 203, 242 n., 243, 290 
and n„ 291, 311 (2) 566 
Sihyl, 497 n., 5 1 3 n., 520 n. 

Sicie, Cape, 95, 211 
Sicily, 29, 30, 32, 35, 36, 38, 40, 84 
Sick and Wounded Board, Hie, 1 
Sickness (see also Sanitation), 71, 72, 74, 
117, 118, 132, 141, 154, 178, 182, 193, 
203, 250, 276, 278, 281, 282, 286, 290, 
321, 322, 323, 339, 443, 444, 446, 468 
Signals, 175, 220, 221, 225, 444 
Sillery, 208, 227 

Simon ton, Captain Kohert, 545 ii. 

Sincere, 415 

Sireiie, 225 n., 226, 313 

Sir Thomas Hoe’s Welcome, 318, 319, 320 

Skerries, The, 15 

Skynner, Captain Lancelot, 302 and n, 

Skyrm, the pirate, 260 

Slade, Sir Thomas, Kt., 3, 8, 326, 335 

Slaves released, 144 

Sloops, 330 

Small-pox (see also Sickness, Sanitation), 
35S 

Smalls Bock Lighthouse, 338 
“ Smasher,” The, 331 
Sraeaton, John, 14, 15 
Smith, Admiral Edward Tyrrel, 520 n. 
Smith, Admiral Thomas (4), 112, 156, 1 96 
andn. 

Smith, Admiral Sir William Sidney, 341 
Smith, Captain Edward, 272 
Smith, Captain Elliot, 86 
Smith, Caiitain Henry, 161 n. 

Smith, Captain James, 206 n., 208, 304 
and n. 

Smith, Captain Bichard, 206 n. 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, 157 
Smiths, 342 
Smoke in action, 156 
Smollett, quoted, 47 
Smuggling, 15, 16, 17, 262, 263 
Soanes, Captain Joseph, 41 n. 

Soberano, 247, 315 
SoMero, 96 

Soissons, Congress at, 47 and n., 48 
Sohlatj, 47, 224 n., 274, 282, 298, 010, 373, 
374, 497 n., 513 and n. 

Solebay, or Southwold Pay, 40 
Soleil Royal, 209, 218 n., 220 m, 221, 313 
Snledad, 314 
SoVde, 96 

Solitaire, 218 n., 415 
Somers, (laptain Thomas, 115 
Somerset, 92, 96, 101, 185, 206 n., 222 n., 
400, 406 n. 
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Soraer?et, Captain John Stnkley, 174 n., I 
179 n., 198 n., 199 | 

Rommehdijch, Vice-Admiral van, 48 n. j 
Sorel, 358 
Soi'liiigs, 310 
Smyirsa, 34, 314 
Soulanges, Captain de, 415 
Sound, The, 28 
South Africa, 197 
South Sea Company, The, -44, 58 
Sonfhampto/i, 8, 231 n., 234 n., 29G, 297, 
301, 312, 313, 343 
Sou thill, IBO 

.Sonthsm CuHtle, 224, 241 n., 312 
SoureraLi, 212 n., 213, 302 
Spain, 29 c/ nc/., 39, 42, 48, 47, 48, 49-52, 
58, 65, 68, 89, 102, 139, 238, 239, 201, 
265, 292, 443 
Spanish humanity, 322 
Spartel, Cape, 32, 271 
Spartiventu, Cape, 37 

Speedivell, 311, 316, 317 1 

Speke, Captain Henrv, IGl n., 102, 218 n., 
311 

Spence, 269, 270 

Sphinx, 191, 218 n., 373, 40G n., 415, 546 n., 
550 n., 554, 5G3 n. 

Spilbergen, the voyager, 317 
Spinola, hear- Admiral, 136 n. 

Spion, 605 n. 

Spithead, 30, 47, 48 n., 50, G3, GO, 90, 108, 

117, 141, 142, 158, 158, 172, ISO, 191, 

192, 193, 200, 210, 231, 250, 28!), 301, 

324, 338, 343, 395, 412, 445, 440, 503, 

540, 542 
Split Eock, 307 

SpottiswooJ, Colonel, 58 and n. 

Sprhjhthj, 505 n. 

Springs, use of, 399, 400, 512, 516 
Spry, Eear-Adiniral Sir Eicbard, 131 n., 
141, 144, 206 n,, 235 n., 239, 244, 252, 
343, 566 

Spry, Lieutenant 406 n. 

Spy, 201 n. 

Syuirrel, 70 n., 183, 206 n., 208, 269, 272, 
314, 335 

Stag, 223 in, 242 n. 

Staering, Ca])tain A. 0., 505 n. 

Stanhope, Admiral Hon. Sir Henry Edwyn, 
51o n. 

Stanhope, Bear- Admiral John, 513 n., 520 n. 
Stanhope, CaiJtain .Sir Thomas, Kt., 189, 
190, 212 n., 215, 218 n., 234 n., 235, 236 
and n., 237, 283 n. 

Stanho])e, Colonel, Minister to Spain, 31 
Stanhope, Lord, 30 
Stanton, Captain John, 174, 311 
Stanwix, Brigadier-General, 204, 205 
Stapleton, Captain Miles, 54 n., 58 
Starheniberg, 316 
Stariugh, Captain, 505 n. 

Starke, Lieutenant 361, 365 

Start, The, 63 


Staten Island, 380, 382, 383 
Stephens, Captain- Nathaniel, 120 n., 131 n. 
Stephens, Sir Philip, Bart., 326 
Stepney, Capkaiu George, 96 
Stevens, Hear-Admiral Charles, 127 n., 164, 
174, 175, 179 m, 181, 198 and n., 200, 
224, 225, 232, 282, 287, 289 
Stevens, Captain William, 550 n., 552 
Stewart, Captain Henry, ^6, 88, 272 
Stewart (or Steuart), Admiral of tbe Elect 
James, 63, 01 

Stewart, Vice-Admiral Hon. Keith (1), 238,, 
415,568 ■ 

Stills fitted in men-of-war, 337 
Stillwater, 391 

Stirlins:, Captain Sir Walter, Kt., 188, 
234 "m, 509 n. 

Stirling Gastle, 23 andn., 46, 06, 98, 190 n., 
206 and n., 233 n., 242 n., 245 n., 246 n., 
281, 415, 434, 454 n., 456, 470 n. 

Stock market, llie, 445 
Stockholm, 26, 41, 42, 43 
Stores, Lack of, 440 
SforJc, 300, 311 

Storms, 27, 39, 58, 69 (2), 63, 00, 108, 121, 
122, 132, 166, 169, 172, 186, 190 m, 193, 
209, 215, 217, 219-221, 226, 231, 250, 
272, 275, 276, 311-316, 321, 397, 404, 
408, 449, 478, 479, 489, 540 
Storr, Eear-Admii'al John, 189, 218 u., 
234 m, 236 n., 567 
Stott, Captain John, 183, 206 n. 

Strachan, a seaman, 161 
Strachan, Caiitain Sir John, Bart., 218 n., 
296 

Strachan, Admiral Sir Eicharcl John, Bart., 
352 

Stratford, 54, 55, 56, 59, 01, 02 and n., 70 m, 
76, 123 n., 133 n., 134, 135 n. 

Strait of Le Maire, 320, 321 
Strange, Captain Edmund (or EdAvard), 96 
Strickland, Vice-Admiral Cliarles, 34 
Stromholi, or Btromholo, 70 u., 76 u., 100, 
206 n., 400 n. 

Strumu, 229 
Stuart, General, 154 

Stuart, Vice-Admiral Hon. Charles, 257 and 
n., 264, 205, 260 
Stuarts, 'Phe, 42, 89, 257, 258 
Stutzer, Commander, 506 n. 

Subtile, 283 and n., 284, 312, 550 n. 

Success, 34, 01, 02 n., 70 n., 192, 310, 317 
Suckling, Captain Maurice, 105 and n., 166„ 
236 n., 300, 326 

Suffolk, 70 n., 71, 76, 85, 86, 87, 434, 438, 
454 n. 

Suffren, Vice-Admiral Pierre Andre, Bailli 
de, 200, 212 n., 402, 439 and n.,451, 457, 
482, 508, 539, 546-564 
Sugar, 21 

Sullivan, General, (U.S.A.), 409, 410 
Sullivan’s Island,' 372, 373 
Sulphur, 406 n. 
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Multan, 395 n., 4oi, 436, 437, 474, 552 
and n., 556, 500, 503 n. 

Sumatra, 200, 501 
Simday obKcrvance.s, 21, 23 
Sunderland, 107 and n., 197, 198 n., 199, 
^ 200 n., 225, 270, 277, 278, 311, 312 
Suuderkiid, Lunl, 30 
Su])orai)niiated llear-Admirals, 344, 346 
Suporaiiu nation of officers, 20, 344 
Su2)erb, 115, 250, 545 n,. 550 n., 552 n., 
554, 503 n, 

Su^ierbe, 31, 02,- 33, 34, 35, 43, 45, 03, 88 n., 
90, 218 u,, 220, 313 
Superstition, 317 

Surujali Dowlch, Aan-ab of Benttal, 160, 163, 
164 

Surf, 183, 193, 241 
Surgeons, 2, 19, 340 

Surgidero at Cartagena, Tlie, 72 and n., 73 
SurjtrSr, 223 n., 357, 505 n. 

SiirueiUanfe, 415 

Surveyors of the Navy, 3, 326, 335 
Siirviile, Car^tain de (1), 198 n. 

Survillo, Captain de (2), 174 n., 179 u., 
198 n. 

Sutherland, 90, 183, 208, 227 n., 233 n., 
242 n., 245 n., 240 n. 

Sutlrerlaud, Captain Andrew, 482 b.,483 u., 
484, 520 n. 

Sutton, Captain Evelyn, 350, 415, 54G n., 548 
Sutton, Captain Piobert Manners, 505 n., 
600 n. 

Siuullov), 4G n., 131 and n., 143, 200, 311, 
494, 495 
Swan, 187, 188 

Swan, Lieutenant J, B., 505 n. 

Swanton, Eoar-xldunral Robert, 172, 200 n., 
222 u., 224, 227 and n., 232, 242 n., 243, 
244, 245, 310_, 313, 505 
Swanton, Captain Tliomas (1), 3, 4 
Sweden, 26 et seij., 40-42, 43, 47, 229, 257, 
840,341 

Sweeps, 226, 503 
Swift, 3H5 

Sw'iLhnre, ISO, 190, 212 and n., 213, 215, 
218 n., 219, 234 n., 23(> 

Swivels, 11 11 . 

Swiney, Admiral AVilliani, 492 n. 

Sylpliide, 374 n._, 175, 108 n., 550 ii. 
Symonds, Captain Thomas, 373 
Symons, Vice-Admiral Jolm, 482 n., 520 n. 
Syracuse, 35, 36, 38 
Syren, 373 

'rAAnE, Lieutenant , 278 

Tagus, The, 50, 91, 107, 274, 310 
Talbot, Captain George, 545 n., 550 n., 
552 n. 

Talbot, the privateer, Janies, 280, 285 
Tangier, 47 n. 

Tanjore, 132, 178 
Ta'payeur, 546 n. 

Tarragona, 211 u. 


Tarryto^ra, 380, 385 

Tartar, 224 n., 238, 269, 25 13, 308, 380, 
505 n., 500 n. 

Taf'tar's Prize, 212 n., 293, 311 
Tatliwell, Coimiiander Joseph, 3t)‘.) n, 
Taylor, Captain Polycarjius, 133 n., 135 ii. 
J’aylor, Captain I’hoioas (1), 311 
Tajdor, Captain Wittewronge, 172, 231, 311 
Tclxesme, Battle of, 341 ii. 

Tea, 21 

Teach, or Thutcli, Edward : see h’iiatcli 
Trlhma<im, 296 

Tenieraire, 148 n., 151 lu, 212 n., 21 4, 215, 
233, 234 n., 242 n., 245 u., 246> m, 313 
Temple, 21K n., 242 lu, 245 n., 246 ir, 24!*, 
250, 312, 313 
Temple, Pdeluird, Earl, 2 
Temple, Sir Picliard, 4, 320 
Teruaj’, Commodore de, 250, 251, 252, 471, 
475-477,488 
Tenerife, 187 

Tcrpsidiore, 230 and n., 23 1, 202 
Terrible, 8, 12, 60, 02 ii., 70 ii., 8-j n,, 96, 
97, 98, 122, 123 and n., 127 n., 200, 312, 
415, 454 n , 459, 482 u,, 497 n., 501 
Terror, 12, 113, 282, 546 n. 

Texel, O’he, 507, 508, 539 
Thalia, 335 
Thames, 302, 313 
Thaiues, Piver, 12, 335 
Tliatch, Edward, known as “ Blackbeard," 
259, 200 

Thesle, 218 n., 219, 220, 313 
'Thetis, 125 and n., 120, 299 
Theti'i, 212 n., 247 and lu, 300, 313, 315, 
330 

d’hieroedin, Captain, 125 u. 

'J’hisbe, 350, 351 
'Fholen, 91 

Tbompstai, Vice-Admiral Sir Cliarlos (1), 
Bart., 482 n., 497 lu, 513 n., 520 n. 
Tliornpson, Captain Edward, 19, 21 and n., 
22, 23 

Thompson, Captain Ramnc-l, 234 n.,34G and 
11 ., 492 u., 497 n., 613 n., 520 u. 

Three Urathers, 263 

'Thunder, 40 n., 101 and u , 242 m, 245 u , 
246 n., 276, 310. 373, 074, 400 n. 
Thunderer, 006, 313, 301, 305, 415, 479 m 
Tlmrot, CoiurnodOre Eraueois, 196, 220, 
224, 229-231 andn., 290, 297, 298, 299 
Tiburun, Cape, 08, 308 
Ticonderoga, 185, 204, 205, 355, 356, 359, 
303, 304, 368. 370, 380, 389 
Tiddemau, Captain Eicbard, 173, 198 n., 
240 and n., 242 
Tierra Bomba, 69, 73 

Tiqer, 43, 40 n., 47, 76 n., 140, 161 and u., 
162, 103, 174 n., 175, 179 and n., 180, 
198 n., 199, 272, 310 
Tiyre, 34, 90, 247, 314, 315 
Tilhury, 62, 70 n., 71, 76 n., 127 n., 135 u., 
169, 273, 310, 31 L 
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Tilly, Captain de, 492 ii. 

Timber, 5, 335 
Timekeepers, 13, 14 and n. 

Timewell, Beujaniin, 3 
“ Tin-clads,” Precursors of tbe American, 
442 

Tindall, Cajdaiii George, 224 ii. 

Tinian, 323 

Tinker, Captain Jolm Bladun, 223 n., 225 

Tipp.oo Bultan, 351 

Tisiphone, 509 n., 510 

Tobago, 138, 254, 487, 521 

Toby, Commander Kichard, 161 n. 

Tolf, Captain Edmond, 133 n., 135 n. 

Toms, Captain Peter, 310 
Tonnage, Comi»iitation of, 9 n. 

Tonnmt, 127 m, 128, 129, 185, 218 n. 
Tonyn, Captain George Anthony, 206 n., 
309 

Topaze, 148 n. 

Torbay, 66, 70 n., 217, 312 
Torhap, 46 m, <5 m, 96, 143, 171, 188, 
218 n., 219, 220, 234 n., 299, 312, 482 n., 
504, 513 n., 520 n. 

Torres, Admiral Don Bodrigo de, 84, 58, 59, 
62, 03, 65, 76, 77, 107 
Torres, Conde de las, 46 
Tcrrington, 267 

Torrington, Admiral of tbe Fleet Sir George 
Byng, Viscount, 3, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33- 
38, 38 n., 40, 112 n., 257, 314 
Tortuga, 136, 263, 272, 310 
Tortuga Banks, The, 135 
Toucliev Captain de La, 492 n. 

Touches, Commodore des, 415, 488, 489- 
493 

Touchet, jMr. Samuel, 186 
Toulon, 59, 06, 84, 85, 89, 92, 93, 95, 96, 
107, 124, 142, 14ri, 160, 169, 189, 190, 
210, 211, 215, 229, 274, 280, 310, 394, 
397, 411, 442, 469 
Toulouse, 96 
Tournel, M., 117 
Tower Hill, 2 

Townesend, Captain Sir Isaac, Kt., 4 
Townley, Captain Ednitmd, 161 n. 
Townsend, Admiral Isaac (2), 70, 116, 117, 
122, 280, 505 
Townsend, Charles, 326 
Townshend, Admiral Hoh. George, 96, 116, 
130, 145, 269, 281, 565 
Townshend, General Hon. George, 209 
To wry, Captain John, 4, 96 
Towry {preiioiishj Philips), Captain Henry 
J ohn Philips, 215 n., 222 n. 

Trade, Effect of war on ; (see also Convoys, 
Privateers, etc.), 130, 138, 231, 232, 245, 
253, 257, 296, 478 
Trafalgar, 554 
Tranqucbar, 178 

Transit of Venus, Expedition to observe the, 
304 and n. 

Treachery : Dutch, 85 u. ; Bengalese, 163 


Treasure ships, Spanish, 44, 53, 65, 135, 
136, 238, 241, 271, 279, 280, 308, 315 
Treasurers of the Navy, 3, 326 
Treaty, of Paris (1703), 254; bettveeii 
France and the United States, 394, 426 
Trefusis, Capffain Thomas, 4 
Trelawney, Captain Sir 'William, Bart., 
201 D., 202, 203 

Trelawney, Governor of Jamaica, 68 u,, 76, 
79 and n., 80 

Tremigon, Captain de, 415, 546 n. 

Trent, 185, 206 n., 207, 246 n., 248, 301 
Trenton, 388 

Tres Montes, Peninsula of, 322 
I Trevanion, Captain Sir Nicholas, Ivt., 4 
Trevenen, Captain, (Russian Navy) 341 
and n. 

Trevor, Captain John, 62 
Trevor, Captain Thomas, 54, 55 
Trevor, Captain Tudor, 41 n. 

Trial, or Tryal, 253, 310, 320, 321 
Trial’s Prize, 321 

Trident, 90, 127 n., 148 n., 160, 156, 206 
n., 209, 226 n., 236 and n., 312, 400, 400 
n., 434, 454 n., 459 

Trincomale, 121, 131, 132, 181, 197, 224, 
225, 550, 552, 554, 567-560, 561, 562 
Trinite, La, 243 

Trinity House, Corporation of, 14 n., 342 
Triomphant, 458, 510, 633 n. 

Triple Alliance (1717), The, 29 
Tripoli, 288 n. 

Triton, 76 n., 78, 79 and n., 148 n., 151 u., 
161 n., 164, 174, 212 n., 311, 415, 513 n., 
520 n. 

Triumph, 57 n., 59, 143, 310, 466 n., 486 
Trimfc, 314 

Trobriand, Captain de, 415 
Tiollope, Admiral Sir Henry, 333 
Tromelin, Captain du, 550 n. 

Tronjoly, Commodore, 643 
'I'roude, M., quoted, 129, 480, 525 
Truscott, Rear-Admiral William, 466 n., 
505 n., 520 n. 

Tucker, Capitain William, 242 n., 311 
Tullibardine, Marquis of, 39 
Turin, 92 

Turpin, ( aptain de, 415 
Tuscany, 67, 292 
Tweed, 223 n., 236 n. 

Ttuo Sisters, 263 
Tyranny, Naval, 21, 22 
'Tyrrell, Rear-Admiral Richard, 86, 152 n., 
201 n., 222 n., 300 and n., 565 

Uluica Eleakoka, Queen of Stveden, 41 
Unclaimed prize and bounty money, 342 
Unicorn, 215 n., 235 n., 296, 299, 304, 
313 

Uniform, 20, 21, 347-350 
Union, 218 n., 235 n., 609 n. 

Upple%, Captain Samuel, 387, 406 n., 409, 
428 n., 479 n. 
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Upton, Commander Artlmr, 167 n., 169, 311 
Urry, Captain Join, 246 n. 

Usliant, Cape, 65, 276, 287, 413, 415, 426 
n., 443 n., 444, 445, 465, 509, 539 
Dsher, Captain Arthur, 246 n. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 29, 109 . 

Utting, Captain Ashby, 310 
Uvedale, Captain Samuel, 225, 246 n., 347, 
454 n. 

Yachkll, Commander George, 284 an dn., 
311 (2) 

Yado Bay, 124 
Vaillani, 303 
Vamqueur, 296 
Valeur, 225 n., 226, 313 
Yalevale, Captain Don Ignacio, 34 
Yalcour Island, 361-368, 385 
Valiant, 234 n., 285, 246 n., 415, 509 n., 
520 n. 

Yalparaiso, 322 

Vanbrugh, Captain Charles, 34, 310 
Yanbrugh, Captain Giles Eichard, 96 
Yanbrugh, ( aptain Philip, 4, 34 
Yandeput, Admiral George, 543 n. 
Yandeidu&sen, Colonel, 270 and n. 

Yandore, Captain de, 492 n. 

Vanyuard, 172, 206, 222 n,, 227 and n., 
242 n. 

Yanicoro Island, 352 n. 

Yannes, 196 

Yar, Kiver, 123, 124 

Yarlo, Captain Weston, 201 n. 

Yashon, Admiral James, 505 n., 520 n. 
Yaudreuil, Yice-x\dmiral the iSlarquis de, 
96, 127 n., 207, 228, 415, 523, 529, 530, 
535, 536, 537 

Yaughan, Admiral John, 566 
Vaughan, General, 479, 480, 481 
Vaughan, the navigator, 318 
Vaimeulun, Captain, 126 n. 

Yaus, Marechal de, 440 

Yega Florida, Captain Conde de, 96 

Velasco, 248 

Velasco, Captain Don Luis de, 247 n., 248 
Venezuela, 85 
Venganza, 247 n., 316 
Vengeance, 217, 218 n., 227 n., 305, 415, 
454 n. 

Venqeur, 174 n., 179 n., 198 n., 415, 462, 
546 m, 650 m, 559,563 n. 

Ventura, 308, 315 

Venus, 218 n., 302, 305, 308, 313 (4), 406 
n., 428 n., 431, 454 n., 505 n. 

Pmus, 274 
Vera Cruz, 135 

Vere, Lord : see Beaucleik, Admiral Lord 
Vere 

Verger, Commodore St. Andre du, 218 n., 
219 

Vernon, Admiral Edward (1), 6 n., 16, 17, 
52 and n., 53-65, 67-80, 86, 111 and n., 
112 n., 134, 267, 271, 274, 277 n. 


I Vernon, Admiral Sir Edwanl (2), Kt., 212 n., 
291, 311, 343, 543 and n,, 567 
Versailles, 119 

Vestal, 8, 215 n., SOO, 301 and n., 313 
Vestale, 218 n., 304, 313 
Vesuvius, 70 n., 76 n,, 200 n,, 234 n. 

Yeth, Rear- Admiral Lucas de, 26 

Vice-Admirals, 19 

Yicomte', Captain de La, 533 n. 

Victoirc, 293 
Victor, 479 n. 

Viciorg, 66, 107, 108, 274 and n., 310, 336, 
415, 417, 419, 420, 421, 424, 500 m, .538 
Yictuallmg Office, Portsmouth, 343 
Victuals, 21 
Vienna, 316 
Vienna, Treaty of, 42 
Vierge, 313 

Vigie, La, St. Lucia, 429, 431 
Vigilant, 122, 125 and n., 131 ii., 302, 
406 n., 415, 434, 454 m 
Vigilante, ll^ 312 
Vignault, Captain de, 127 n. 

Vigo, 40, 261, 262, 306, 311 
Vilaine, River, 218 n., 221, 223, 224, 233, 
313 

VileQa, Caiitain Don M. de, 96 
Villa Franca, 84, 92, 314 
Villalobos, the voyager, 317 
Villavicentia, Captain Dun Manuel, 34 
Ville de Laris, 335, 415, 406 n., 513, 514, 
518, 525, 526, 532, 533, 534, 535 
Villcbrune, Captain de, 492 n. 

Vincent, Admiral Nicholas, 174 m, 177, 567 
Vincente, Captain Don .J., 247 n. 

Vipe)', 143, 246 n. 

Virgin, 242 n., 311, 313 
Vit'gin Queen, 70 n. 

Virginia, 335 
Virginia, 139 

Virginia, 250, 390, 442, 473, 488, 489, 403 
Volage, 96, 281, 312 
Volanie, 34, 35, 37, 314 
Volcano, 406 n. 

Vriesland, 91 

l\tlcan, 70 n., 76, 125 n., 4l5 
VuUmr, 167 n. 

Y'achtmeister, Admiral Baron, 41 
Wager, 310, 320, 321-323, 549 n. 

\Vager, Admiral Sir Charles, ivt., 2, 3, 43, 
46, 47, 48, 112 n., 319 
Wager River, 319, 320 
Wages, Payment of, 18 
Waldegrave, Admiral Hon. Sir William (1) ; 

Lord Eadstock, 509 n. 

Wales, H.R.H. Frederick, Prince of, 193 
Wales, of Greenwich, 3Ir., 338 
Walker, Captain Samuel Rood, 479 u. 

Walker, Lieutenant , 246 n., 249 

Walker, the privateer, George, 276, 280, 
282, 285, 286 
Wallabout Bay, 383 
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Walkce, Aduiinil Sir flames, Ivt., 387, 
40(i n., 409, 520 u. 

Wallhiglord House, 2 

Wallis, Oaptaiu Samuel, 20(1 n,, 226 n., 
234 11., 236 11., 326 (2) 

Walpole, Sir Rol)ert, 67, 319 
Walsli, merclianl of Nantes, 130 
Walsiiigluufl, Capiain Hoii, Robert Boyle 
{eurh'i-r Hoii. Robert Bovle), 185, 215 n., 
242 u., 298, 306, 415, 409, 469 u. 
Waltlienliara Bay, 76 

Wiiltou, Admiral Sir George, 34, 33, 36 
and m, 43, 314 

War declared witb Spain, 30, 62 ; witli 
France, 91, 142: with Spain, 238 ; begun 
witli France, 397 ; by Spain with Britain, 
443 ; by Britain against Holland, 478 
Ward, Captain Henry, 148 u. 

Ware, IM,, shipbuilder, 335 
Warrant officers : m- Masters, Gunners, 
Pursers, Surgeons, Boatswains, Carpen- 
ters, etc. 

Warrants, 111 n., 112 n. 

Warren, Vice-Admiral Sir Peter, K.B.. 88 n., 
110, 113-115, 124, 125 n., 126, 129, 130, 
338, 269, 272, 283, 312 
Trt(;v’ior, 520 n., 524 

irrtrspzYc, 212 and n., 213, 214, 215, 218 n., 
219, 220 

Wamkk, 92, 96, 98, 133 n., 135 n., 136, 
191, 285, 290, 304, 305, 311, 313, 333 
Warwick, Captain Tlionias, 161 and n., 
1G3 

Wasliiiit/foUf 307 

Wasliington, Cajkaiu, (mil.), 71 n. 
Waslxington, General George, 139 aird n., 
371, 382, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 
390, 393, 398, 401, 402, 405, 469, 470, 
471, 472, 488, 495, 496, 501, 502 
Water, 23, 337 

Waterbury, Colonel, 304, 366, 367, 369 
Waterhouse, Captain H’liomas, 54, 55 
Watkins, Cajkain John (2), 96 
Watkins, Captain Richard, 80, 88, 96, 289 
and n., 311 

Watson, Vice-Admiral Charles, 96, 125 n., 
127 n., 140, 142-L44, 160-104 
Watson, Captain Thomas (1), 65, 71, 72, 
274, 275, 310 

Watson, Captain Thomas (2), 454 n., 466 n. 
Watt, Captain James, 406 n., 552 n., 5(i0 
Weather g,age, Advantages of the, 484, 486, 
531, 532 

Weiczfl, 128, 133 n., 337, 201 n., 284, 300 n. 
Webb, Captain Janies, 152 n., 223 n. ‘ 
Webber, Rear-Admiral Charles, 246 n., 567 
Welderen, Captain Grave van, 505 n. 
Wellard, 0.aiitain Robert, 300 
\Cells and Cu., shiphuilders, 335 
Wells, Vice- Admiral Thomas (1), 495 
Wentworth, General Thomas, 63, 04 n., 68, 
70-80 

West, Admiral Thomas, 513 n., 520 n. 


West Africa, 21 n., 138, 139, 1G9, 173, 
186-189 

West Iixdiaman, 283 

West Indies, 17, 42-46, 48, 50, 52 etc., 58, 
62, 67-80, 85-88, 91, 105, 110, 114, 115, 
116, 126, 128, 130, 132-137, 142, 146, 

167, 173, 189, 196, 203, 204, 217, 225, 

226, 233, 238, 239, 242-250, 267, 271, 

272’ 279, 284, 289, 302, 303, 310, 311, 

312, 315, 395, 420 at satj., 447, 448, 451, 
471, 478, 480, 609, 510 
Westminster 'Abbey, 128 n,, 209 
West Point, 385, 392 

West, Vice-Admiral Temple, 96, 104, 125 n., 
142, 146, 148 n., 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 
170 

Wetzel, General, 32 n., 37 n. 

Weymouth, 343 

Weymouth, 64, 68, 70 n., 73, 174- n., 17;), 
177, 179 n., 198 n., 199, 240 n., 261, 310 
Whalebone, 319 
Whalebone Point, 310 

Wheeler, (.’aptain Edward, 152 n., 215 n., 
224 n., 301, 306 

Wheelock, Captain Jobn, 206 n., 22(i n., 
246 n., 248, 395 n. 

White, Captain Thomas (1), quoted, 600 n., 
517, 518 

White Point, Louisboiirg, 183 
White, the navigator, Francis, 320 
Whitehall, 2 
Whitehaven, 311 
Whiteside, Henry, 338 
Whitshcd, Admiral of the Fleet 8ir Janies 
Hawkins (earlier James Hawkins), 470 n. 

' Whitwell, Cairtaiu Matthew, 222 n. 
Whorwood, Cai-itain Thomas, 4 
I Widows and Children, Provision for, 18, 19 
Wiertz, Captain, 505 n. 

Wight, Mo of, 173, 103, 351, 396, 445, 44(5 
Wilkinson, Captain Amlrew, 212 n. 
Wilkinson, Captain George, 513 n., 520 n. 
Wilkinson, Captain Thomas, 395 n. 

Willcs, Sir John, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Coimnon Pleas, 105, 106 
Willett, Captain William Saltren, 218 n., 
234 n. 

William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
Prince, 66 and n. 

William Plenry, Duke of Clarence (later 
King William IV.), Admiral of the Fleet 
Prince, 343 n., 568 

Williams, Capitain Edmimd, 96, 103, 104 
and n. 

Williams, Captain James, 513 n., 520 n. 
Williams, Sir John, Kt., 326 
Williams, Captain William, 373 
Williams, William Peere, afterivurda Ad- 
miral of the Fleet William Peere Williams 
Freeman, 406 n., 431 
Willis, Captain Francis, 310 
Willis, Captain Thomas, 235 n. 

Willis’s battery, Gibmltar, 47 
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Wilniington, 472, 473 
Wilson, Admiral George (1), 513 n., 520 n. 
Wilson, Lieutenant liobort, 131 n. 
Wincliehaa, 43 n., !)4, 96, 168, 201 and n. 
283, 299, 311 

Winchelsoa, Daniel, Earl of, 2 
WmcheUer, 41 n.,'40 n., 120 n., 203, 238, 
201 

Windage allowance in guns, 11 
AViuder, Captain Joseph, 34 
Wiadsur, 41 n., 57, 61, 62, 70, 75 n., 125 n., 
127 n., 267, 301, 313 
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